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Potion fashion 


I was impressed by the 
cover story on pills 
(^///yov ,21—27 March). 
Unlike the vSixties and Seven¬ 
ties when the |x*ople .\till 
believed in naturopathy and 
the virtues of yoga, more and 
more people nowadays tend 
to depend cm iirlillcial drugs 
and other such ingredients to 
lose weignt and increase 
their sex aptxtite 
But then one cannot 
blame the new generation. 
With so much pollution m 
the environment and ever- 


tables, human beings no lon¬ 
ger are as healthy and potent 
as they used to be some 
decades back. Moreover, a 
recent statistics presented by 
the WHO showsihallhcreisa 
discernible fall in fertility 
rate among the Indians. 

The scenario is very 
bleak. With so many people 


getting hooked onto drugs.it 
won’t be long before they 
become immune to these 
pills. This syndro¬ 
me is existent in developed 
countries like the United Sla¬ 
tes too. 

Bima/Chaudhury, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■Your cover story on pill 
p<3wer made an interesting 
reading. The only way out 
for the people addicted to 
pills is to go for consultation 
with the shnnks — a class of 
medicos, whose practice is 
increasing day by day in the 
West. And going by the 
trend prevailing now, India 
will pnxiuce more psychiatr¬ 
ists than specialists in other 
departments of medicine in 
the years to come. 

Seema Trehan, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Bleak future 


T his refers to the story Tak^ 
tng stock (7—13 March). 

I was a sports administrator 
for more than four decades, 
and my last assignment was 
as convenor of San tosh Tro¬ 
phy 1992 at Coimbatore. 


The budget for that year’s 
national football tournament 
was nearly Rs 22 lakh. At 
that time, Priya Ranjan Das 
Mun.shi was fhc president, 
and P.P. Lakshmanan was 
the secretary of AIFF. I have 
successfully conducted the 
tournament and made a pro¬ 
fit of Rs 3 lakh. 


A huge amount of sponsor¬ 
ship money is collect^ to 
conduct tournaments like the 
Nehru Trophy, National Lea¬ 
gue, Federation Cup and San- 
tosh Trophy. The sponsor¬ 
ship budget now is 2000% 
more than what it was in 
1992. But, the sponsors are 
now opting out of the spon¬ 
sorship and are withdrawing 
from it because of AIFF only. 

Apart from the spon¬ 
sors, Asian Football Federa¬ 
tion, and FIFA also give con¬ 
siderable amount of money 
to conduct football tourna¬ 
ments in India. This amount 
is supposed to be spent for 
the promotion of football in 
India. In spite of all this, our 
national football team’s per¬ 
formance in the Asian 
Games has been dismal. 

In fact, the present situa¬ 
tion of the AIFF is deplora¬ 
ble. Unless a thorough 
change of administrators and 
office-bearers is done, the 
Indian football will have a 
bleak future. 

V. Qangadaran, Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu) 


PM Is right 

I t was inconceivable why 
the columnist was reluct¬ 
ant to give credit to Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee’s efforts at improving 
Indo-Pak relations (Tyre 
burst, 14—^20 March). 

There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the cross-border bus 
service will help in thawing 
the near-freezing bilateral 
relations and m^e the 
atmosphere more congenial 
for fuller talks between the 
two countries. 

Nallnl Sudhakaran, 
Trivandrum (Karala) 

■Prime Minister Atal Beha¬ 
ri Vajpayee created history 
when he made the bus trip to 
Wagha. He has said that his¬ 
tory can be changed but geo¬ 
graphy cannot be chang^. 
True, we can choose our 
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guns 

friends but not our neigh¬ 
bours. In fact, Vajpayee is a 
right man in a wrong party. 
Md. Tanwear, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Diva’s desire 


elody queen Lata 
Mangeshkar who has 
sung over 20,000 songs and 
won more awards than she 
cares to remember has only 
one regret—she could not 
seriously take up classical 
singing (Lfj/fl, 14—^20 
March). 

The reason why she did 
not give up singing 
was to make a late foray into 
classical music. Lata also 
desires to sing slokas from 
Bhagwat Gita as wel 1 as com¬ 
positions from Kabir, Surdas 
and Tulsidas. That is the 
only vacuum in her career. 
Priya Kumar, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


Friendly gesture 


P rime Minister Atal Beha¬ 
ri Vajpayee deserves 
kudos for his track-U diplo¬ 
macy and the bus trip to Paki¬ 
stan (Seize the moment, 28 
February—6 March). This 
initiative has come as a great 
relief to the people of both 
the countries. We now hope 
that this will further strength¬ 
en the ties between the two 
nations. 

For millions of people 


increasing use ot fertili.sers 
in producing grams and vege- 
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who have lived in undivided 
India, Vajpayee's gesture 
was unique. However, what 
I didn't like was his visit to 
Minar-e-Pakistan. 

N, LJik9hml, MmiraB (Tamil 
Nadu) 

To Madam wKh 
love 

T his refers to the story The 
lady in question (21 —27 
March). The appointment of 
Surabhi Baneijee (biogra> 
phcr of Jyoti Basu) as the pro- 
vice chancellor (academic) 
in Calcutta University may 
have raised eyebrows, but 
the CPI(M) has hardly failed 
to appoint its loyalists in top 
academic posts. While the 
pro-VC’s post is decided by 
the vice chancellor of the 
university and is then recom¬ 
mended by him to the chan¬ 
cellor, but in practice the 
selection is to a great extent 
manipulated by the Marxist 
apparatchiks. 

Whether Surabhi Baner- 
jee IS competent enough to 
be the pro-vice chancellor is 
not the key issue here. The 
question is whether Surabhi 
Baneijee would ever have 
made it to the esteemed offi¬ 
ce but for the alleged inter¬ 
vention of Jyoti Basu or the 
CPI(M). Any attempt to sear¬ 
ch for this answer will reveal 
how politicised i school, col¬ 
lege and univer.ity admi¬ 
nistration is in West Bengal. 
S.N Ral, Darlaallng(Waat 
Bengal) 


Let truth prevail 

T he columnist's frustra¬ 
tion with the BJP rule at 
the Centre is quite understan¬ 
dable {The moral right to 
rule, 1 —13 March). 
Although the Congressmen 
like him keep on predicting 
that the BJP-led government 
will collapse within months, 
nothing of that sort happens. 

True, the Vajpayee 
government has suffered 



lack of woilccyltiira 

several crises. But the BJP ing Joginder Singh, the ex- 
has deftly tackled them. CBI director. Why doesn't 

Hence, the doubting Tho- he quote other former CBI 
mases* frustration. The BJP directors who held different 
government’s tenacity to car- views on the Bofors issue? 
ry on with Mamata, Samata Let Quattxocchi be brought 
and Jayalalitha has thrown a to India. And let him spill the 
spanner to the Opposition’s beans. And let the truth 
attempt to topple the Vaj- prevail. 
payee government. N, Praaad, Jhanal(Bihar) 

Although the columnist - 

prays that the Vajpayee mini- Work order 

stry should close shop, but --- 

the people still have faith in Vhis refers to the column 
the central government as I headlined Strike them 
the man at the helm has an hard (28 Februaiy—6 
impeccable character. March). Professional trade 

The columnist tried to union leaders, who act in an 

give a clean chit to Rajiv Gan- irresponsible manner by call- 

dhi in the Bofors case, quot- ing unwarranted strikes and 



Cpnlr<buUdby H dh«ni P tigypt ^ COC4iOi(WiHlnpil) 


resort to walk-outs, are 
doing a great disservice to 
the nation. 

At a time when our coun¬ 
try is facing an economic 
recession, the militant trade 
union movement, unless 
checked, will ruin the 
country’s economy further. 
The trade union militancy 
has not only led to closure of 
several private companies 
but has also brought down 
the productivity in many 
public sector units. 

In fact, the most important 
fallout of trade unionism is 
that it has ruined the work 
culture. And this has been 
admitted by none other than 
chief mini.ster Jyoti Basu 
himself. 

Gajandra Varadhan, Than/avur 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Sonia’s choice 

T he Vajpayee government 
at the Centre may be liv¬ 
ing on borrowed time {Who 
will county 14—^20 March). 
But it is most unlikely that 
the Congress will come to 



taoM In III* party 


power with a coalition of 
similar allies. 

Should the Congress 
come to power, Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi would surely prefer to 
have a team of young 
leaders. And in that case, 
several old Machiavellians 
would be dropped. 

A Jacob Sahayam, Vallora 
(Tamil Nadu) 
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ANNbMiMeUhbythe 

e}(teni8l a^rs miitisti^, 
easing of visa and travel 
restrictions for seven 
categories of Pakistani 
nationals. Effective from 
2 April, the relaxations 
cover, among others, 
judges, editors, cricket 
and hockey players, MPs 
and leaders of provincial 
Assemblies. 

APPOmnOtHernant 
Bharat Ram of DCM 
Data Systems as 
president of the 
Manufacturers 
Association for 
Information Technology 
(MAIT). 

DllDt Ananda Shankar, 
56, music composer, in 
Calcutta on 26 March. 
Son of legendary dancer 
Uday Shankar and 
nephew of sitar maestro 



Ravi Shankar, he gave a 
new dimension to 
instnimental music, 
ftising the East with the 
West. 

OmiCOONISIOtthe 

Samata Party by the 
Election Commission as 
a national party, on 24 
March, because of its 
perfonnancein last 
year's elections. 

LAUNCHIOttheAsia 

News Nctwoili, by The 
Jakarta Post (Indonesia), 
The Star and Sin Chew Jit 
Poh (Malaysia), The 
Manila Times 
(Philippines). The Straits 
rimes (Singapore), The 
Nation (Thailand), 
Vietnam News (Vietnam) 
and The Statesman 
(India). ANN will 
exchange news, features, 
mlitoiM comments and 
Ipp-^QO a daily basis. 
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IVEWTHIMG mu, 60 
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FUNCTION 
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you M&AN WONW win- 

WORK, fUOHTS WIU K 
ON TINf AND POWtR^UPPW 
wiu, ee 

UNINTERRUPTED? 



MAYA KAMA^H/THf ASM/VACifc' 

1 think Soma Gandhi ha.s the legitimate and natural right to head the govenunent. 


SHARAD PAWAR, leader of the Opposition in Parliament, tilling himself out oj the ra< e for pi ime 
ministei ship should the Coriffress i*e' v,< cham e to form the ^ovetnnient 

H I am not going to retire, although I am ageing. 


J Y () T I B A .s U. West Bent^al c hief minister, on reports saving that he mas (pat on his next hirthday 
■ Earlier we never worshipped any god. But now we worship Ram. 

B U R K I S O R E N, ff tnhal in Popra, Malda. where the fiajrang Dal and the VHP ‘let onserted' about 5(X) 
tribals to Hinduism 


■ This is not a painting to decorate a 
drawing room. It’s for the people who 
suffer. 

M. F. H U S A I N, artisu on his 13-metre canvas, Violence, at 
the two-artist show, Darkne.ss At N(K)n. at Gallery 7 in Colaha, 
Bombay 

■ ...Which part of heaven is the VHP offering the tribals? This is a question lurking in many a 
tribal heart. 

Father VHRGHESE. pnest. Roman Catholic church in Malda, on the VHP-organised 
‘reconversion ’ cerenumy 

■ It was just not our day. 

Mohammed A / H a R U D D I N, Indian captain, after Iruiia lost to Pakistan by 143 runs in the 
Jaipur nne-dayer 

■ Of course I have always been jealous, but only in the subconscious. 

ZOHRA SEHGAL, actress, about her sister Uzra Butt. The two return as septuagenarian siblings in 
SahidNadeem’splay Eik Thi Nani 
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Second Vietnam? 


The US-led NATO airstrikes on Kosovo could prove costly 



Under the dictates of the United States, the 
recently-enlarged NATO has mounted an 
attack on the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Yugoslavia. It is a mindless, 
indeed monstrous, exercise. Understanda¬ 
bly, it has invited vehement denunciation 
and opposition from Russia, China, India 
and many other countries. Apparently fore¬ 
warned by the criticism of its earlier silence on NATO’s 
expansion, the Indian government spoke out rather speedily 
against what NATO has done in the Yugoslav Federation. But 
the official statement is mild compared to the anger among 
those Indians who know what Kosovo is all about and how 
dangerous the implications and ramifications of the US-led 
NATO action are. 

To say this is not to slur over what President Slobcxlan 
Milosevic of Yugoslavia has been doing in Kosovo, the part 
of Serbia inhabited overwhelmingly by people of Albanian 
ethnicity who are also Muslims, as against the Serbs who are 
mostly Christians of the Russian orthodox faith. Milosevic’s 
brutal suppression of the Kosovars, in the name of (lushing 
out the secessionist Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA), is repre¬ 
hensible, indeed execrable. It has got to be stopped. 

However, the way to do so is for the UN Security Council 
to take charge of the situation and devise effective ways that 
would protect the lives and autonomy of Kosovars without 
eroding Yugoslav sovereignly and unity. For the US. acting 
as the self-appointed supercop of the whole world and using 
NATO as its handmaiden to take up the task, runs foul of inter¬ 
national law and morality and is, therefore, unacceptable, 
never mind President Bill Clinton’s overblown rhetoric about 
his action being driven by both "moral imperative" and Ameri¬ 
can national interest. The United Nations’ efficacy has been 
gravely damaged in the past. The present blow to it is even 
more shattering, as a saddened UN secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan, has been constrained to admit. 

No one should underestimate the serious consequences of 
NATO’s air strikes on Serbia, including Kosovo, in terms of a 
sharp deterioration in America’s relations with Russia at a 
time when support to Russia’s collapsing economy should 
have been priority number one. It is a measure of the strong 
Russian outrage that the Russian Prime Minister, Yevgeny Pri¬ 
makov, on way to Washington, turned his plane back to 
Moscow when the news of die planned NATO strikes came 
in. For more than 45 minutes. Clinton pleaded with Boris Yelt¬ 
sin on the telephone not to oppose America’s arrogant action 
but to no avail. 

China’s condemnation of the US and the NATO is no less 
strong. Even before NATO Cruise missiles and bombs started 
hitting targets in Belgrade and the Kosovo capital Priotina, 
Beijing was aggrieved by America’s decision to embark on 
Theatre Missile Defence (TMD) covering Japan, South 
Korea and Taiwan. It has threatened countervailing measures | 
such as a further upgrading of Chinese missiles. The possibili- | 


ty of China retaliating by embarking on, once again, nuclear 
and missile proliferation also cannot be ruled out. All this has 
clear security implications for India. 

There is a similarity of what the US has been doing in Iraq 
(there at least it has a fig-leaf cover of the UN) and what it has 
started in Yugoslavia. But even Americans admit that Milose¬ 
vic’s ability to fight back is much greater than Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s. There are bound to be casualties among American air¬ 
men. And the bombing operation will have to be much longer 
and much more extensive than the usual spurts in Iraq are. 

Clinton has clearly ruled out the induction of ground troops 
except as peace-keepers in the event Milosevic, after taking a 
beating, realises that he has to let Kosovo go, like so many 
other parts of former Yugoslavia. This could turn out to be 
wishful thinking. In fact, the situation could take an ironic 
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Sarbs from Macedonia chaar a$ they set an American 
flag on fire outsido the US Embassy In Skopje as a mark 
of protest aiMinst tba NATO airstrikes 

twist. As in Vietnam (and, to an extent, in Iraq) the Americans 
might find themselves sinking in a morass. 

If Kosovo is 90 per cent Albanian, it is also the "holy 
ground" and the "birth place" of the Serb ethnicity, as the state- 
controlled television in Belgrade proclaims everyday. The 
total unanimity in the Yugoslav National Assembly on resist¬ 
ing the stationing of foreign troops in Kosovo also has a mess¬ 
age of its own. Especially, in the context of the Serbs’ reputa¬ 
tion as fighters all through their history. 

Surprisingly, no one offers Milosevic a truly neutral peace¬ 
keeping force under the flag of the UN. He has good reason to 
believe that a three-year stay in Kosovo of 25,()()0 NATO 
troops, including 4,000 American GIs, would be a short-cut to 
Kosovo’s autonomy turning into secession. 

Let America and its obedient allies face the consequences 
of their reckless action. But the international community has 
to see to it that Kosovo does not become a precedent. As 
Henry Kissinger has asked: "How often and how far will 
NATO become an engine for promoting ethnic secession?" • 
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YASHWANT SINHA 


focussed on ITC and the burgeoning 
Indian tobacco products market for 
years. They arc trying to buy their way 
back to the controlling interest they had 
when ITC stood not for Indian Tobacco 
Company but Imperial Tobacco Compa¬ 
ny. I grew up with the generation that fla¬ 
shed tins of 555, wore ties tlu'ough the 
sultry Calcutta summer, cultivated chi¬ 
chi accents, and foregathered at clubs 
and chic restaurants for the hours of mid- 
-day drinking that, under the flag (Union 
Jack, old boy) passed for executive busi¬ 
ness in the grosser Victorian monstrosit¬ 
ies on Chowringhce and streets off So, I 
well remember when ITC was Imperial 
and "covenanted” Brown Sahibs ("Not 
Jamshed, or chap, Jimmy to you") went 
"home" on leave — to seedy hotels m 
Kensington and Chiswick. That was 
when the Queen was in Buckingham 
Palace and all was well with the world 


There is no proposal in my ministry, Sinha thundered to a Raiya 
Sabha emptied of an Opposition, for BAT to buy out the UTI stake In ITC 

A Gupuswamy 


Yashwant Sinha 
denied it all. There 
proposal in 
ministry, he 

PH / nB ^ 

U U RajyaSabhaempli- 

j/V ed of an Opposi- 
PSL J M tion, for British 
American Tobac- 

■— —-—' CO (BAT) to buy 

out the Unit Trust of India (UTI) stake in 
India Tobacco Company (ITC). Of cour¬ 
se, there would not be. Multinationals 
trading on Dalai Street do not apply for 
permission to the finance ministry to 
buy and sell. Nor do they advertise their 
intention to undertake a management 
takeover. They operate silently through 
friends of friends and, far more 
important, friends of important rela¬ 
tives. 

But as this is a democracy (at least 
until the Sangh Parivar gets an absolute 
m4(iority) the truth will out. Business 


Standard reported in the second week of 
December that BAT was readying itself 
for an off-market bid that would simulta¬ 
neously solve UTTs horrendous liquidi¬ 
ty problem and give BAT its long- 
sought-after management control of 
ITC. Sinha's ingenuous denials notwith¬ 
standing, alarm bells were set off by that 
report in North Block. As they should 
have been. For it has long been our fK^li- 
cy not to encourage management 
takeovers of well run Indian companies 
by predatory multinationals. A govern¬ 
ment, moreover, sworn, however false¬ 
ly, to Swadeshi can hardly ignore a vide- 
shi attempt to videshise a swadeshi — 
or, at least, "educate" itself through the 
attempt as the Shiv Sena-BJP have done 
with Enron's ("throw it into the Arabian 
Sea") Dabhol project. 

The fmance minister may claim vir¬ 
gin innocence but ask anyone, ask K.L. 
Chugh, for instance, and we all know 
that BAT'S avaricious eyes have been 


—or at least those bits of it shaded a fad¬ 
ing red. 

THEN CAME INDIRA Gandhi She 
drove the boxwallah businesses into 
Indianising themselves. Impenal Tobac¬ 
co was a prime victim. It diluted its fore¬ 
ign equity, replaced "Imperial" with a 
nostalgic T', and even made a namaste 
its logo for "Welcome". Now, alas, that 
we are getting past our East India 
Company-complex, in the name of what 
I am told goes by the acronym of PLG, 
that is. Privatisation, Liberalisation, Glo¬ 
balisation, the jackals are creeping back 
into the village, BAT among them. 

One can hardly blame the tobacco 
multinationals for eyeing the Indian mar¬ 
ket with the customary smacking of 
their greedy lips. Back home, the 
surgeon-general’s warning that Smok¬ 
ing Is Bad For Your Health is not only 
seriously limiting the growth of demand 
but even leading to law suits 
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through which relatives of victims of tobacco<related deaths 
are securing compensation running to millions of dollars from 
^ tobacco companies that work through our brief passage on 
earth as the agents of Yama. Not even Bill Clinton’s endea¬ 
vours to f]nd interesting new uses for cigars has helped the 
tobacco industry much. 

The developing countries are, therefore, the target. In the 
Third World, surgeons-general little care about the health of 
multinational victims and courts will not act till one day. 
Inshallah, judicial activism takes it into its eccentric head to 
do something, anything. Meanwhile, there are big bucks to be 
made slowly squeezing the fresh air out of a billion lungs. 

And thus it came about, or so Guniswamy informs us, that 
one Deepak Tal war made friends with one Anil Bakht, offspr¬ 
ing by pure coincidence of the B JP* s minister of industry. 
Talwar did what he could to foster 

the idea of Rothman’s, a BAT groupie, setting up shop in 
India to manufacture their brand of cigarettes, but finance said 
it would be impossible to distinguish between domestic and 
imported Rothmans leading to a customs scam of the first 
^ magnitude. The proposal was shelved, but not, it would seem, 
Dccpak Talwar. For he had discovered, or so says Guruswa- 
my, an alternative avenue for his entrepreneurial skills. 
Which was to marry the interests of the Unit Trust of India, 
headed by his old friend Subramanyam.to the global interests 



Primep-lll 


BATS IN 
THE BELFRY 


I 

of his principals, BAT. 

SUBRAMANYAM DENIES HE was 

ever a chum of Tal war’s and Talwar den¬ 
ies he was ever an agent of BAT’s and 
BAT denies it was ever interested in tak¬ 
ing over FTC. But these denials need not 
long detain us here. They should be the 
object of an investigation by a JPC. 
Meanwhile, back to Guniswamy. The 
records, on investigation by a JPC, will 
show that on 18 December, Guruswamy 
took the morning flight to Bombay and 
returned by an afternoon flight the same 
day. He says he drove straight to the cof¬ 
fee shop at the Obcroi Towers, where he 
was joined by the chairman of UTI. That 
the chairman of UTI should have respon¬ 
ded with alacrity to the "adviser’s" sum¬ 
mons has a history to it. When a run start¬ 
ed on US-64, both the Prime Minister 
and fmance minister were out of the 
countiy. Guruswamy rushed down to 
Bombay, arranged with the Reserve 



SIKANDAR BAKHT; Qumswatny 
Informs us, that Dsspak Talwar 
mad# frionds with Anil Bakht, 
offspring by purs coIncMonco of tho 
BJP’s mlnistor of Industry; Talwar 
did what ho could to fostor tho Idoa 
of Rothman's, a BAT groupio, 
sotting up shop In India to 
manufacturo thoir brand of 
dgarottos, but financo said It would 
bo ImpossIMo to distinguish 
botwoon domostlc and Importod 
Rothmans loading to a customs 
scam of tho first magnltudo; tho 
proposal was sholvod, but not 
Talwar 


Bank of India finances of Rs 4,(X)0 crorc 
to be made available to UTI, and had pan^ 
dais set up at every UTI office to honour 
any units submitted for redemption by 
the investing public. The crisis was over¬ 
come, and although UTl’s basic liquidi- 
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K.L.CHUGH 


ty problems had, in fact, got aggravated, 
confidence in its solvency had been 
restored. 

Given Guniswamy's track record of 
placing himself at the centre of any 
stage, his account of his deathless role in 
saving UTI from the ravages of foreign 
institutional investors (Flls) would pro¬ 
bably merit a more modest evaluation 
by history, but it was sufficient to per¬ 
suade the head of UTI to motor over to 
the Oberoi Towers. There, says 
Guruswamy, he administered Subrama- 
nyam the ticking off of his life. Reports, 
said he sternly, had reached the ears of 
the high and the mighty thatSubramany- 
am had been seen dallying with the notori¬ 
ous Talwar — and that the implications 
of this for a BAT purchase of UTTs ITC 
holdings should be well understood by 
UTI before it succumbed to multination¬ 
al wooing. The UTI holding 5.6 per cent 
of rre stock, it is said, is hardly a 
humungous share but just enough to put 
BAT in the driver's seat at ITC and end 
the blocking power of the financial insti¬ 
tutions. A chastened UTI promised, we i 
are told, to behave with circumspection. I 


The finance minister 
may claim virgin 
innocence but ask 
anyone, ask K.L. 
Chugh, for instance, 
and we all know that 
BAT’ s avaricious 
eyes have been 
focussed on ITC and 
the burgeoning 
Indian tobacco 
products market for 
years 


Which is what led to the curious episo¬ 
de of the MPs’ representation to the 
Prime Minister, which Yashwant Sinha 
presented as his first piece of evidence 
for the defence on opening his innings in 
die Rajya Sabha. A most curious 
document. Dated 12 January — weeks 
after Guruswamy's intervention with 
UTI — it was actually delivered at 
PMO/H only on 5 March, but not before 
its contents had already been printed in 
the papers {The Economic Times has 
been cited). At least two alleged signato¬ 
ries— Kishore Chandra Deo (Congress, 
Rajya Sabha) and Amar Roy Pradhan 
(AIFB, Lok Sabha) have refuted the 
authenticity of their signatures on the 
floor of Parliament. Sinha was thus not 
able to turn the tables on the Congress as 
he had hoped to with this strange mis¬ 
sive, but it had in the meanwhile become 
a cause celebre and the immediate pro¬ 
vocation for Guruswamy's exit from the 
government. 


THi urrm omw attention to 
UTI’s liquidity problems and urged that 
government should not come in Ac way 
of UTI unloading its ITC holdings on 
Ac maiicct. The letter made no mention 
of BAT, but since the only party interest¬ 
ed in buying over the whole lot — lock, 
stock and barrel, as Ae saying goes — 
was BAT, and Guruswamy’s interven¬ 
tion to halt Un in its tracks, against 
which the letter complained, had been 
entirely BAT-oriented, Guruswamy 
saw the hand of Talwar when its cont¬ 
ents were published on 18 January, six 
weeks before the destined recipient spot¬ 
ted it on his mailbox. 

Guruswamy Acn penned his celebrat¬ 
ed note of 21 January saying Aat if again¬ 
st all swadeshi principles UTI was going 
to be left to .sell its ITC holdings, the 
right price and quantity must be at least 
three times what was being bruited 
about. That would have jacked up 
BAT’S contribution to "kick-starting" 
the economy (Ae phrase is Yashwant 
SiiAa’s) from a modest Rs 1,000 crore 
to a cool Rs 9,000 crore. The finance 
minister, who now says there was no pro¬ 
posal before his ministry, did not then 
ask Guruswamy why he was interven¬ 
ing in matters Aat were none of the busi¬ 
ness of the finance ministry; he asked 
him to "discuss"; then postponed Ae dis¬ 
cussion, giving Guruswamy occasion to 
sound out Subramanyam and claim that 
chairman, UTI, and he were of the same 
mind; at which Ae finance minister, 
who now insists he was uninvolved, 
once again asked Guruswamy to 
"Ascuss" but, says Guruswamy, was 
asked by Friends of BAT, stretching 
from PMO/H across Ae gamut of babu- 
dom and Ae FIs, to get rid of his "advi¬ 
ser", not reason wiA him. The dismissal 
of Guruswamy, says Guruswamy, beca¬ 
me inelectable once he, Guruswamy, 
had refused a sweetener of Rs 12 crore 
put on offer, says Old G, by Ac egregi¬ 
ous Deepak Talwar. 

Guruswamy’s papers, including Ae 
private Aary in which he made notes con¬ 
temporaneous wiA his five minutes of 
fame, have been seized by Ae finance 
ministry. They hold many keys to Aese 
murky goings-on. Only a JPC can 
access them and match them against Ae 
official record, calling Aose involved to 
Ae wimess box to testify on oaA. That is 
Ae way to Ascover whether Ac BJP-Ied 
government has gone out of its mind or, 
as Ae videshi expression has it, got bats 
in its belfry. • 
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DISASTER 




i 



The Himalayan tragedy 


W hen the people of Chamoli and 
Rudraprayag districts in the 
GarhwaJ hills, Uttar Pradesh, 
retired to their homes at the end of the 
day * s work on 28 March, it never occurr¬ 
ed to them that none of them would live 
to see the light the next morning. At 
12.40 am, a scries of tremors, lasting 
close to 40 seconds, buried all of them 
alive — as walls and roofs of their 
houses came crashing down under the 
impact of the earthquake. 

Measuring 6.8 on the Richter scale, 
with its epicentre at Nandiprayag, 10 
kilometre ^om Chamoli, the earthquake 
had the highest intensity in recent times. 
It was more severe than the earthquake 
in Uttarkashi (6.6) in 1991, Latur (6.3) 
and Jabalpur (6.0). Like the one in Uttar¬ 
kashi, the earthquake occurred in 'Zone 
5* of the seismic belt, which is classified 
as 'very quake prone*. The last earthqua¬ 
ke at Chamoli in 1996 measured 4.5 on 
the Richter scale. 

Coming close on the heels of the 
devastating landslide in August 1998, 
which killed several Mansarovar pil¬ 
grims in Pithoragarh and Rudraprayag, 
another Himalayan tragedy has struck 
the Garhwal hills in northern UP again. 

The tragedy struck the neighbouring 
Gopeshwar, Joshimath and Jhakoli 
areas. The earthquake that engulfed 
almost the whole of north and west Uttar 


An earthquake at 
Chamoli leaves behind 
a trail of death and 
destruction 

Pradesh left more than 100 dead and 300 
injured. Within the next 12 hours, rescue 
teams evacuated as many as 85 dead bod¬ 
ies from the debris of collapsed houses. 
”Yes, those killed were victims of house 
collapse," said Shridhar Pathak, the 
superintendent of police. 

Chief secretary Yogendra Narain, 
who called a meeting of high officials at 
his residence, promptly pressed the 
army and air force into rescue service. 
"Fortunately,*this is not the pilgrimage 
season; otherwise Hindu devotees who 
throng to Badrinath and Kedamath shri¬ 
nes in the upper reaches of Rudraprayag 
district would have suffered," he said. 

When contacted over telephone at 
about 3.30 am, Shridhar Pathak said, 
"This is the tenth tremor I have felt just 
now." Later in the afternoon, local resi¬ 
dents talked of experiencing over 20 tre¬ 
mors. The earthquake was so severe that 
cracks were seen on mountains and 
roads. In fact, about 90 per cent of 
houses in Gopeshwar collapsed. 

Though rescue teams were pressed 


into service, not much headway could be 
made until the first light of dawn illumi¬ 
nated the affected terrain located at a 
height of about 5,500 feet above sea 
level. "Since many parts of Chamoli 
were inaccessible due to absence of 
motorable roads, it would take time 
before we could gauge the extent of the 
damage to human life and property," 
said ^ chief secretary. Moreover, the 
rescue operation was hampered by a ser¬ 
ies of landslides the tremors had trigge¬ 
red, blocking roadlinks and snapping 
telecommunication and power lines. 

However, experts do not find the phe¬ 
nomenon to be unexpected. "Chamoli 
falls in the well-identified seismic zone 
in the Himalayan region,” says Dr A.K. 
Tangri, a scientist at the Lucknow- based 
Remote Sensing Application Centre. 

Attributing earthquakes in the 
Himalayan region to the geological 
movements inside the earth's crust, he 
explained how the northward move¬ 
ment of the Indian Tectonic Plates that 
was moving gradually under the Urasian 
Plates was primarily causing earthqua¬ 
kes in the region. "It is this movement 
which began nearly 200 million years 
ago as a result of collision between the 
two plates that gave rise to the 
Himalayas some 40 million years back," 
he pointed out. • 
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Kunjum Budhiraja *s 
murder gives a new 
twist to the Romesh 
Sharma case 


I ||||H|[||[[||Dr Delhi's land-grab king 
Romesh Sharma, freedom 
was just a few bails away. By 
the beginning of March 1999, 
Hi of the 16 cases against him. 
Shanna had managed to get bail in eight. 
The other charges against him — of 
being a part-time politician, fixer and 
pimp — were tcKi frivolous to keep him 
behind bars for too long. Sharma was 
champing at the bit. The frontman for 
the Dubai-based don, Dawood Ibrahim, 
was aware that in just a few days he 
would walk. His enemies, those who 
had squealed on him were bracing them¬ 
selves for the punishment Sharma 
would mete out when he came out. 

Around the middle of March, some 
people close to Romesh Sharma were 
surprised to get a call from him. He was 
calling on a cellphone, he said (oblivi¬ 
ous to the irony) with the obliging assist¬ 
ance of a jail warden who had 'lent* a 
telephone to him (the cellphone was tak¬ 
en away from Sharma after four days 
I when the police discovered he’d been 
1 using it). 

Sharma sounded as if he was under tre¬ 
mendous financial pressure. It was clear 
that the jail, lawyers and enforcement 
agencies had taken a heavy toll of his 
financial fortunes. Close relatives and 
other "trusted lieutenants" in whose 
names Romesh had parked his propert¬ 
ies and funds were not coughing up. He 
told his fnends he feared he would be 
penniless by the time he walked out of 
Tihar. 

Kunjum Budhiraja, 29, fashion 
designer and sister of fellow-traveller 
and pri.son mate Navin, was perhaps the 
only one who had Romesh*s confiden¬ 
ce. Most of the grabbed properties of 
Sharma had Kunjum as their owner. 
Attractive and ambitious, Kunjum had 
all the makings of a gangster’s moll. 

Kunjum was trusting, beautiful — 
light-eyed and dusky-skinned — and 
completely amoral. Like others of her 
kind, she drew her strength from the cri¬ 
minality of the person she hung around 
with. When Romesh was arrested for 
not returning the helicopter of Bombay- 
based businessman Suresh Rao, Kun¬ 
jum was the one police interrogated tho- 


The plot 



Kunlmn Budhln^a: fatal attraction 


roughly. Her house was raided. Romesh in Tihar. Could you ask Kun- 

She was the one weak link which poli- jum to go to the farmhouse and do puja 
ce thought they could smash and get to at the temple, Sharma asked her brother. 
Sharma. She was invaluable for Sharma It was Navratra, the fortnight of fasting 
as well as for the police. For those who leading to Ram Navami, an auspicious 
had participated in illegal enterprises time to pray for release, 
with Sharma, she spelt danger, in capital On 19 March, Romesh Sharma’s 
letters. nephew, Surendra Mishra, spoke to the 

On 19 March, Kunjum's brother met caretaker at the Jai Mata Di farmhouse, 
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hickens 



Romttb Sharnia: could bo bovo ony mothro for killing Kun|tim7 


asking him to expect Kunjum the follow¬ 
ing morning. Surendra, a roughneck, 
also left behind some goons. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the caretaker did not object. 

As desired by Romesh, Kunjum turn¬ 
ed up at the farmhouse on 20 March. 
Ram Achal Tewari, the caretaker, took 
her to the temple which hadn't been used 
at all since Romesh had gone to jail and 


was dusty. Kunjum was cleaning the 
idols and while she was moving around, 
four pieople accosted her. A little perturb¬ 
ed at this but still suspecting nothing, 
Kunjum told the intruders to get lost. 
One of them slapped her. The other 
quickly slid behind her and held her 
arms back. The third drew out his knife 
and slit her throat. She was stabbed a 


couple of times for good measure. Then 
they left her dead on the floor, got into a 
waiting car and drove away. 

That's how Ram Achal Tewari found 
Kunjum Budhiraja on the floor. He call¬ 
ed the police and charged Surendra with 
the crime. Surendra was found abscon¬ 
ding. Amazingly, he was caught two 
days later at Ahmedabad — obviously 
betrayed by those who had promised to 
provide him sanctuary. 

Surendra was put through the wringer 
and he began to sing like a canary. He 
insisted that his uncle, Romesh, had con¬ 
tracted him to kill Kunjum. Surendra 
also blurted out that two rakhi sisters of 
Romesh—the Virdi sisters—were also 
party to the heinous murder. 

According to police sources, Sur¬ 
endra was extremely lucid when it came 
to establishing Romesh’s hand in the 
crime. These sources say they have 
recovered two notes, in Romesh's hand¬ 
writing, instructing Surendra to request 
Kunjum to go to the Jai Mata Di farm¬ 
house and perform Navratra puja. 

Romesh seemed obsess^ with the 
idea that Kunjum come to the farmhouse 
and pray at the temple. From Surendra's 
interrogation, the police have found no 
motive to link Romesh with Kunjum* s 
killing. 

However, that Romesh was obsessed 
with Kunjum was clear. He insisted that 
he attend her funeral and went to the ext¬ 
ent of *manying' her dead body, going 
through all the rituals associated with 
the cremation of a suhagin (married 
woman) including rubbing sindur in the 
parting of her hair and leaving red ban¬ 
gles on her pyre. He wept inconsolably. 

K unjum's murder and Surendra's 
testimony to the Delhi Police has 
added a new twist to the murky scandal. 

The big question that is puzzling eve¬ 
ryone is; Romesh Sharma was on the 
verge of getting out of Tihar. He would 
have rejoined Kunjum and regained con¬ 
trol of her. Then why have her killed? 
Was it Sharma who got her killed or 
someone else who felt that Kunjum 
knew too much? Was it obsessive love 
that brought death to Kui\jum, or 
jealousy, or fear? 

The police have forwarded some theo¬ 
ries. Some are clearly not workable. 
Others might form the basis of further 
investigation. 

The most popular ones are as follows: 

• Surendra killed Kunjum as he feared ; 
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she would gobble up all Ru:nesh's 
properties. 

This is plausible, but it doesn't 
address the central issue: Romesh Shar- 
ma w»<i 5 coming out. Who better than 
him to control Kunjum? In any case, by 
killing Kunjum, Surcndra would get 
nothing. So why spend all that money on 
hiring four killers, when the person he 
needed to knock off first was Romesh 
Shaima followed by Kunjum? 

• Romesh Sharma got Kunjum killed 
because she had become demanding and 
he had stopped trusting her. 

It is hard to believe this. At least while 
she was alive, Sharma had .some hold 
over his properties. With Kunjum dead, 
how could anyone be prevented from 
taking away what had belonged to him 
and Kunjum? And how could Kunjum 


Kunjum Budhiraja, 29, 
a light-eyed and 
dusky-skinned fashion 
designer, was perhaps 
the only one who had 
Romesh’s confidence 


have become demanding when Sharma 
was in jail? If he'd really wanted her 
dead, he could have done the deed him¬ 
self after he came out. It is not as if Kun¬ 
jum was the key to the police for some 


Points of enquiry 




secret that would have led to an exten¬ 
sion of Sharma's jail term. 

• Romesh got Kunjum killed to prevent 
her from being a witness against him in 
the more serious cases. 

If that were to have happened, it 
would have happened by now. 

• Kunjum was killed by some of#those 
who were partners in Romesh's illegal 
schemes. They feared that Kunjum 
would expose them before the police if 
things got too hot. 

This is the most plausible theory. 
There were many who knew that it 
would be impossible to reach Kunjum 
once Romesh came out. She had to be kil¬ 
led now and it had to be done fast. The 
role of the Virdi sisters in the murder is 
still being investigated, but the police 
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know that there is valuable information 
to be gained there. 

• Kunjum was killed because she was 
blackmailing Romesh and other import¬ 
ant people. 

A lot of Romesh Shaima’s properties 
were in Kunjum’s name anyway. So it 
was hard to see how she could have been 
blackmailing Sharma. However^ others 
may have been blackmailed by her, 
either on Sharma’s instructions or not. 

Sources in the police are not loo clear 
about Romesh’s motive in taking Kun¬ 
jum out. They are confused because 
Sharma’s track record says something 
different about his modus operandi. 
Sharma was always very careful, in the 
past, about the crime he committed. 
Like the more intelligent criminals, he 
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Romaab’s farmhaiita: maat af hla prapaitlas wara In hh glrlfriaad't nama 


Romesh seemed obsessed with the idea that 
Kunjum come to his farmhouse and perform 
puja. Kunjum was cleaning the idols and while 
she was moving around, the murderers 
accosted her 


drew strength from the system he chose 
to violate. 

When he grabbed Suresh Rao*s heli¬ 
copter, it was after he had completed all 
the legal formalities: which is why both 
the courts and the police had such a 
tough time nailing him on this charge. 
Every property Sharma grabbed was 
'legally* his, he completed all the legal 
formalities. 

For such a painstaking criminal, Kun- 
jum*s murder was an event both shoddy 
and amateurish (asking his own nephew 
to murder his girlfriend). The police say 
this murder lacks the Sharma imprima 
tur, though it could well have been order 
edby him. VlUiiMin rnfkrbhiM Rn 
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B y no standards does Sharma gain 
from this murder. If he was ready¬ 
ing himself to get out of jail, this will set 
the clock back considerably. 

He is now likely to be slapped with a 
murder charge and sent back to police 
custody. The court can extend his tenure 
in jail on the simple plea that Sharma is a 
dangerous indiviudal to let loose on 
society — there are murders wherever 
he goes. 

So far the police haven’t really been 
able to collect evidence on the more seri¬ 
ous charges. Kunjum’s murder is the 
opportunity the police had been waiting 
for, to lock him up and throw away the 
U^pOMharma won’t be able to walk. 
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But if Romesh Shamia didn’t have 
Kunjum murdered, then who did? 

While it is true that his stay in jail 
hasn’t been good for business. Romesh 
is still a powerful man to be reckoned 
with: because of all the information he 
has about the rich and the famous. Shar- 
ma could become inconvenient — if he 
became hostile. There could be some 
truth in rumours that there are indivi¬ 
duals who would rather not have 
Romesh come out of jail. A murder char¬ 
ge is convenient — it will keep Sharma 
in till kingdom come. 

For Romesh was, all said and done, 
no ordinary criminal. He went about con¬ 
ning people, grabbing property, spotting 
quarry for his underworld mentors to 
extort from. He played a vital role in the 
murkier sort of politics that goes on in 
India’s underbelly. And he fed on the 
venal network that rules India. 

His interrogation, say police, has 
revealed that. "We heard names of many 
politicians and bureaucrats came out dm- 


Sharma is a metaphor 
for Indian politics. The 
Romesh Sharma case 
has actually nothing to 
do with Romesh 
Sharma. It is just an 
excuse for taking 
pot-shots at political 
enemies 


ing his questioning. But what has hq>pe- 
ned after that?” asked a police officer 
who was present during interrogation. It 
is easy to believe that Operation Cover- 
up has already started, llie most cynical 
among bureaucrats believe that the mat¬ 
ter was handed over to a coordinating 


committee of the home ministry with 
precisely this task in mind. 

H owever, this is only one side of the 
story. Romesh Sharma has become 
a handy stick with which to beat your 
political — or other — adversaries. 
Look at the sophisticated way in which 
Sushma Swaraj’s career was sought to 
be besmirched by rivals, both in her own 
party and outside (see box). Because 
Romesh Sharma is a meuphor for Indi¬ 
an politics. The Romesh Sharma case 
has actually nothing to do with Romesh 
Sharma — it is just an excuse now to 
take pot-shots at political enemies. 

Given the political and social environ¬ 
ment in the capital where power-brokers 
call the shots and your worth is judged 
not by who you arc but by whom you 
know, many politicians and bureaucrats 
might have Imn seduced by Sharma’s 
name-dropping without checking his 
antecedents. Unknowingly, many 
would have given him the legitimacy he 
was looking for. For many of them, 
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Romesh Shaima was The Establishment. 

But Sharma's real strength came from 
coi]X>rate houses and the various crimi¬ 
nal enterprises that used him for perform¬ 
ing various tasks. It is the moneybags 
which are really prodding the investiga¬ 
tion on. Even Kunjum's murder might 
have something to do with money. 

The corporates used Romesh’s servi¬ 
ces for various purposes. He was/is 
adept at blackmail, and provided funds 
and women. Police investigations reveal 
that he frequently used the services of 
Delhi's notorious pimp Kanwaljeet and ! 
his network of call-girls to keep his cli¬ 
ents happy. He manipulated some of the 
girls who came into his honeycomb. 
Powerful people who control the coun¬ 
try attended Sharma's lavish parties. 
Kunjum was an important cog in Shar- 
ma’s vast and evil empire. 

Merely attending parties doesn't 
mean Sharma was getting help from 
these people. But maybe it was? Who 
knows? 

Coordination committee members 


Sharma has become a 
handy stick to beat your 
adversaries with. Look 
at the way in which 
Sushma Swaraj’s career 
was sought to be 
besmirched by rivals, 
both in her party and 



Romesh Sharma’s victims 
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believe that the Romesh Sharma case 
will go the way of the havala scandal 
which was thrown out because of 
inadequate evidence. "In the absence of 
a witness protection programme, wc are 
not very sure if we can convince people 
to give evidence against such hardened 
crooks," remarked a committee mem¬ 
ber. He was of the view that the state had 
become too weak to take on well- 
entrenched criminal enterprises. 

Kunjum Biidhiraja's murder has giv¬ 
en an interesting twist to this murky 
case. The trajectory of police investiga- | 
tion will show whether the interests that 
created Romesh Sharma and permitted 
him to flourish will want to save him or 
not. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Let’s get physical 

The face-off between the DMK and the 
AlADMK is turning violent in Tamil Nadu 


T he divide between the Dravidi- 
an parlies in Tamil Nadu, the 
DMK and AlADMK, has 
always been bitter with their 
top leaders refusing even to 
acknowledge each other at public func¬ 
tions. And their followers down the line 
exchange blows at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Jayalalitha, the AlADMK supremo 
has not even exchanged pleasantries 
with the DMK chief minister Karunani- 
dhi for more than ten years. When her 
mentor MGR was alive, he at least main¬ 
tained a ncxlding relationship with Karu- 
nanidhi, who in turn also used to acknow¬ 
ledge him. But now, even when lower- 
level functionaries of both the Dravidian 
parties meet at public functions, you can 
expect a spat. 

And the Tamil Nadu Assembly has 
over the years become a bloody battle¬ 
field for the warring groups. The latest I 
incident to hog the headlines was when 
the AlADMK leader in the house, R. 
Tamaraikani packed a powerful punch 
on the face of the state’s agriculture mini¬ 
ster Veerapandi Animugham and shed 
blood. Tamaraikani’s attack on Aru- 
mugham by all accounts became a fight 
between the legislature and the judiciary. 

It became a legislature-judiciary 
stand-off in Tamil Nadu when the Spea¬ 
ker Palanivel Rajan ordered the arrest of 
Tamaraikani. The High Court immedia¬ 
tely ordered his release but the peeved 
Sp^er got him rearrested. But finally, 
on Karunanidhi’s intervention, tlie 
imminent stand-off between the state 
Assembly and judiciary was averted 
with the state Assembly accepting the 
verdict of the High Court. Tamaraikani, 
flitting in and out of jail for two days, 
was finally released and the AlADMK 
made him out to be a hero in the full 
glare of the media. The two-judge 
Bench’s action in suspending the Assem¬ 
bly resolution committing Tamaraikani 
to prison and its observation that the 
case needed to be probed in detail indica¬ 
tes its frame of mind. But the Speaker’s 
categorical declaration that the Assemb¬ 
ly had no intention of crossing swords 



Tamaraikani is a known 
history-sheeler. At public 
meetings, he is famous for 
abusing his enemies with the 
choicest of four-letter words. 

Even the AlADMK 
functionaries are scared of 
Tamaraikani whose secret 
desire is to become a minister 


with the judiciary and chief minister 
Karunanidhi’s statement that he would 
act as a "bridge" between the two was 
commendable and saved the situation 
from becoming more acrimonious. 


— sMi _ 

O f late, the Tamil Nadu Assembly 
has witnessed ugly scenes. Some 
years back, a member who lifted his 
dhoti was rewarded later — when the 
party came to power—with a ministeri¬ 
al post. Antither honourable member, 
who had held aloft his shoe and shouted 
that he would slap the Speaker, is a mini¬ 
ster today. The Tamaraikani incident 
pales in comparison to what happened to 
Jayalalitha on 25 March, 1989. She was 
hit on the head by the then ruling DMK 
MLAs and her sari was tom. Jayalalitha 
then swore that she would enter the 
portals of the state Assembly again 
only as the chief minister which she did 
a year later. 

But by all accounts, Tamaraikani is a 
history-shceter and makes the most of 
provocative remarks followed by viol- 
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ent outbursts. Even way back in 1991, as 
an Independent member, he had slapped 
another MLA, Panruti Ramachandran, 
in the Assembly. Two years later, he 
made a brutal attack on a Congress mem¬ 
ber and left marks on his face and neck. 
His behaviour has been the same even 
outside the Assembly. He once assault¬ 
ed an MLA during a distnci council mee¬ 
ting in the presence of the collector and 
police. At public meetings, he is famous 
for abusing his enemies with the choic¬ 
est four-letter words. Even the AIAD- 
MK party functionaries are scared of 
Tamaraikani, whose secret desire is to 
become a minister. And it is definitely 
not the last that you have heard of Tama¬ 
raikani and others of his ilk who believe 
more in muscle power than in 
democracy. 



Jayafalltha: stioiMHmi mMSum 

M eanwhile, the other action-packed 
drama took place at Jayalalitha’s 
Poes Garden residence. In a bizarre inci¬ 
dent, Jayalalitha’s auditor for many 
years, R. Rajasekharan claims that he 
was summoned to her house and brutal¬ 
ly assaulted by high-heeled shoes and a 
stick by Jayalalitha, Sasikala and her 
nephew Mahadevan. Rajasekharan also 
alleged that he was made to sign two let¬ 
ters and a promisory note for Rs .SO lakhs 
by Jayalalitha and Sasikala. Jayalalitha, 
a picture of injured innocence, immedia¬ 
tely issued a vehement denial and said 
that the whole thing was cooked up by 
her arch-enemy, chief minister Karuna- 
nidhi. She said that Karunanidhi had tim¬ 
ed his act with a view to causing prejudi- 
pes against her, when the case on the con- 



Mahatevan : waahaframad? 


There was high drama when 
Sasikaia’s nephew 
Mahadevan was arrested by 
the police. Jayalalitha 
immediately issued a denial 
and pointed out that the police I 
may torture him in jail 


stitution of special court to try cases 
against her was pending in Supreme 
Court. Said a visibly angry Jayalalitha: 
"I am sufficiently cultured not to indulge 
in such acts. Mr Karunanidhi is despera¬ 
te to foist cases under sections like 307 
IPC, as he could not succeed in achiev¬ 
ing his heart’-s desire of putting me 
behind bars through the special courts." 

The auditor got himself admitted in a 
government hospital and under the full 
glare of the media alleged that Jayalali¬ 
tha and Sasikala made him sign two let¬ 
ters and a promissory note for Rs 50 
lakhs. How close was Rajasekharan to 
Jayalalitha? It is obvious there is someth¬ 
ing more to the whole incident than 
made out to be. Many years back when 
Sasikala took over the reins at Poes Gar¬ 
den, she threw out the then auditor of 
Jayalalitha from her film days. It is said 
that it was Sasikala who installed 
Rajasekharan, a Thevar like herself, into 
the charmed circle. But now they seem to 
have fallen out over his rumour^ finan¬ 
cial mishmidling of various income-tax 
cases against Sasikala and Jayalalitha. 


There was more high drama when 
Sasikaia’s nephew Mahadevan was 
arrested by the Tamil Nadu police which 
was followed by a shrill cry from 
Jayalalitha that the police may torture 
him in jail. Later, he was released on 
bail. Mahadevan reiterated that he was 
not in town on the day when Rajasheka- 
ran was allegedly beaten up. Said 
Mahadevan: "I have been framed. 
Amma (Jayalalitha) has said it already 
and that is the truth only." And when 
I Mahadevan filed a case against him and 
asked that he be examined for any griev¬ 
ous injuries, the auditor mysteriously 
got himself discharged from the hospi¬ 
tal. But speaking in the state Assembly, 
chief minister Karunanidhi said: "The 
law will take its course after the police 
completes the investigation." 

The Dravidian parties in Tamil Nadu 
will have to bury their hatchet for other¬ 
wise there is bound to be frequent violen¬ 
ce both in the Assembly and outside. 
Both sides invariably talk about law 
after settling scores in their inimitable 
styles. Imagine what will happen when 
the AIADMK is in power the next time 
around — Tamaraikani may be reward¬ 
ed with the Speaker’s post. As a cynical 
hack puts it, "The viewing of news and 
{xilitical events in Tamil Nadu on televi¬ 
sion has become increasingly disturbing 
and more violent than watching 
Shaktiman^ But in Tamil Nadu, one can 
expect only more political tamashas and 
brawls in the coming weeks as Jayalali¬ 
tha continues to blow hot and cold with 
the BJP government at the Centre. • 
BrmmdkmrPUU/rnmdnm 







Jayalalitha 

inDeJhi 

A tale of two tea parties 


S he said that she was coming 
to Delhi to attend a seminar 
on inner-party demcKracy; 
to give a talk on Indo-US 
relations; to attend a func¬ 
tion in honour of the Khalsa tercentena¬ 
ry; to have tea with some friends—a fair¬ 
ly innocuous if slightly incongruous 
schedule. And oh yes, there was that lit¬ 
tle matter of a coordination committee 
meeting where Jayalalitha said that she 
would ask for a joint parliamentary com¬ 
mittee to probe into Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat*s allegations against one of the 
government's allies: the defence mini¬ 
ster George Fernandes. 

Was it just a coincidence that the capi¬ 
ta] was rocked by an earthquake right in 
the middle of the AIADMK leader’s 
visit? 

However, by the time Jayalalitha 
arrived at the tea party thrown for her by 
the BJP MP Vijay Goel, she was charm 
personified. Even though the Prime 
Minister arrived a good 20 minutes after 
her, the lady did not throw a tantrum. 
She chatted amicably to Goel’s wife Pre- 
eti about her days as an actress; politely 
ignored Kalpnath Rai who quickly grab¬ 
bed the seat next to her the minute it was 
vacated and chided journalists for descri¬ 
bing her visit as ‘ominous’. "For you 
anything I do is ominous," she complai¬ 
ned, somewhat unreasonably. 

And in the background the music play¬ 
ed on. The shehnai was soon replaced by 
a piano player playing the theme from 
Love Story (and quite rightly too: for 
isn’t love never having to say you’re 
sorry?) And still, Atal Behari Vajpayee 
did not arrive. But for once, Jayalalitha 
did not let that bother her. She had just 
attended the coordination committee 
meeting where she had done exactly as 


she had threatened she would do: ask for 
a JPC to look into Bhagwat’s allegations 
and demanded the defence minister’s 
resignation. Small wonder then, having 
to wait for the Prime Minister of India 
did not goad her into reaching out for her 
high heels. Having had her say, she was 
in a good mood. 

In fact, she ever went as far as to 
express unanimity with the govern¬ 
ment’s derision not to set up a JPC on 
the Bhagwat issue. "I am part of the 
government and whatever decision the 
government takes, I am bound by it," she 
said self-nghteously. (Then what was 
her problem with M.K. Bezbaruah’s 
transfer? With the Cauvery Accord? 
With L.K. Advani’s decision not to di.s- 
miss the DMK government in Tamil 
Nadu?). No one asked; but sundry BJP 
MPs gatJiered there heaved a sigh of 
relief. The government was safe — for 
now. 

And when Vajpayee arrived, he 
found Jayalalitha playing her new¬ 
found role of a helpful ally to the hilt. 
When the reluctant Prime Minister was 
pestered by reporters to answer ques¬ 
tions—and to speak loudly and clearly 
— it was Jayalalitha who came to his 
rescue. "This is a social occasion, he is 
not here to answer questions," she besee- 
ched reporters. Adding, "why don’t you 
let him relax." 

Vajpayee gave her a startled look, but 
wisely did not voice the thought which 
must have crossed his mind. After all, if 
Jayalalitha could play the diplomat, so 
could he. 

Later, the two were presented a paint¬ 
ing each by their host. When Vajpayee 
looked at the one given to Jayalalitha, he 
confessed that he liked hers better. ”Aap 
dono aapas me decide kar lena (you deci¬ 



ded this between yourselves)," muttered 
a sheepish Goel. Jayalalitha just smiled 
and sipped her coconut water, ordered 
specially by her hosts from Taj Mahal 
Hotel. 

In fact, both the decor and the menu 
was planned keeping the chief guest in 
mind. The food ranged from south Indi¬ 
an to chaat from Chandni Chowk 
(Goel’s constituency). And Jayalalitha 
made it a point to taste both the dosas 
and dahi’hhallcis though she confessed 
the chutney in the hhallas was loo sweet 
for someone with diabetes. The conver¬ 
sation then turned to cooking. "Do you 
cook?" asked Goel. Jayalalitha said no, 
she wasn’t a very good cook. "But our 
Prime Minister can cook very well," 
said Goel triumphantly. Vajpayee laugh¬ 
ed and said that he had been cooking 
since his student days when he lived in a 
hostel and later as a pracharok when he 
had to fend for himself. 

Clearly this was purely a social occa¬ 
sion. And none of Vajpayee’s former 
ambassadors to Jayalalitha was present: 
Jaswant Singh, George Fernandes and 
Pramod Mahajan were all conspicuous 
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out that the party was so committed to 
implementing women’s reservation that 
two of his allies were women. He called 
them ’leaders of exceptional mass 
appeal’ and then with a twinkle in his 
eye said, "And as you can sec, they arc 
both playing an important role in nation¬ 
al politics today." As the audience roar¬ 
ed with laughter, even Jayalalitha had to 
smile at this gentle chiding of her and 
Mamata Banerjee’s brand of politics. 

The visit ended with tea at Ashoka 
Hotel hosted by her friend Subramanian 
Swamy (friendship dated: 1998 Lok 
Sabha polls). The only BJP representa¬ 
tive at the gathering was Uma Bhaiti. 
(Considering that Swamy had announc¬ 
ed that he would only calling non- 
BJP members, one wonders what that 
made Bharti? Specially since she spent 
the belter time of her visit chatting up a 
fellow MP from Madhya Pradesh, 
Kamal Nath.) 

However, the Congress turned out in 
full strength, with Sonia Gandhi reiterat¬ 
ing that the meeting was a continuation 
of the friendship between the two (What 
friendship? Wasn’t it Jayalalitha herself 
who denounced Sonia as a ‘foreigner’ 
during her last visit to Delhi?) And it 
was Nath (who else?) who walked up to 
Jayalalitha and asked her if she felt the 
tremors of the earthquake the night befo¬ 
re. "Yes, of course," replied Jayalalitha 
quite naively. "My room was on the 

by their absence. Mahajan was not just 
content to stay away from the tea party, 
he made it a point to leave town, citing a 
prior engagement in Pune as his excuse. 

A nd if Sonia Gandhi was miffed at 
Jayalalitha’s refusal to join her in 
demanding a JPC into Bhagwat's allega¬ 
tions. she shouldtake heart from Jayalali- 
tha’s speech at Vigyan Bhavan. Speak¬ 
ing at a seminar on inner-party 
democracy, she chose to ignore the 
f BJP’s role in tabling the Women’s Reser¬ 
vation Bill. Instead, she singled out the 
Congress for praise, saying that she was 
thankful that ‘the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the oldest party in the world’, had 
followed her example (in implementing 
the 33 per cent quota for women within 
the party). 

As Madam spoke on stage, all 18 of 
her AIADMK MPs were busy distribut¬ 
ing press kits off-stage claiming how the 
party had implemented the quota within 
the party. (In fact, wherever Madam 
went, all 18 followed. An astonished 
Ctoel was proudly informed by one such 
lungi-clad member, "All 18 of us are 


At BIP IMP CkMi’s tM party, JayataMa waa o 

diami penpiilM. Tboagli Va|pa^ anivaMaga#; 

20 mimitea after her, the 
taatnao. She chatletf aaiicaMy aheat her Ma^ hi 
actress and ohMeSloiniiallstsfDr descalhh« 

visit as ^omhMNis’ -''Pi 


here!") 

Addressing the group at Vigyan Bha¬ 
van, Jayalalitha then quoted a Chinese 
proverb saying that women hold up half 
the sky. To which Vajpayee replied that 
if women hold up half the sky, they must 
be made to hold at least one-third of the 
political ground; and went on to talk of 
his party’s commitment to the cause. 

Clearly, he had noticed that while 
both he and l.K. Gujral (the third .spea¬ 
ker at the seminar) were presented a bou¬ 
quet of white gladioli each, Jayalalitha 
had been given a bouquet of 33 red roses! 

Vajpayee, however, was keen to keep 
Jayalalitha in good humour. He pointed 


tenth flcwr." However, she .soon realised 
that Nath was referring to her visit and 
spent the rest of the evening talking 
about ‘political earthquakes’. 

Finally, the visit was over. And 
Jayalalitha left, leaving everyone won¬ 
dering what the fuss was ail about. For 
as far as BJP strategists could figure out, 
at the end of her stay her only unresolved 
problem was an out-of-order lift at the 
Ashoka Hotel. 

Surely that can’t be provocation 
enough to pull down the government. 
Then again, with Jayalalitha, you never 
can tell. • 

Priym Mg^/NmwOlM 
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COLOUR OF 
MONEY 


Hyderabad's fake currency controversy turns 

political 


m 


hen the rumour turned 
to fact, panic spread 
like wildfire. The 
press had speculated 
and the police later 
confirmed that they had busted a gang of 
forgers who were making fake 
5(X)-rupee notes. The value of the fake 
notes could be anywhere between Rs 60 
lakhs to a crore — that is, between 
12,000 to 20,000 forged notes were cir¬ 
culating in the market. 

Suddenly, petrol pumps, stores, book¬ 
ing clerks at railway reservation centres, 
RTC bus stands, theatres, even maids 
and milkmen refused to take 500-njpee 
notes. Banks faced protests when they 
tried to give out the denomination to 
people withdrawing money. Employees 
wanted their cash salaries in 100-rupee * 
notes. The fear was not only of landing 


up with a fake note that could not be 
used later, but of being caught with one. 
The state CID investigating the case had 
made it clear that anyone caught with for¬ 
ged notes would be deemed guilty 
unless they could prove they had no con¬ 
nection with the gang. It is in ones and 
twos that forged notes are palmed off 
innocuously to unsuspecting people. 
The onus of proving innocence would 
therefore have to lie with the man giving 
out a forged note. 

W hen the Ni^aInabad district police 
picked up a man on the suspicion 
of passing off forged notes, they didn’t 
realise the repercussions it would have. 
Initial investigatgions led to the hou.se of 
a man called Vittal. And that was the 
breakthrough the police had been look¬ 
ing for. 
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Under interrogation, Vittal admitted 
to have circulated forged 500-rupee 
notes worth Rs 30 lakh in Hyderabad 
city in the last two months alone. More 
importantly, he named his associates. 
That led to a raid on the house of the 
main accused called Lakshmirangaiah, 
alias Babu, and his arrest on 3 March. 
Babu was a respectable man living in a 
respectable locality in Kumool and had 
hired a house just next to his to do the 
printing. The police picked up fake cur¬ 
rency, the printing machine and some 
chemicals from there. At the same time 
another gang member called Prasad Rao 
was also picked up. 

To its credit, the police moved fast. 
Babu confessed that yet another gang 
member, Lakshmi Reddy, had gone to 
buy new equipment from Bangalore 
which included a new computer and 
scanners. The business had done well 
but the quality of the notes could be bet¬ 
ter. The police lugged Babu to Bangalo¬ 
re the same light and descended on Lak- 
shmi Reddy's house. Reddy was arrest- 


Chtof minister Chandratabu NaMu: 
pletura Impaifact 

ed and some of the equipment he had 
recently bought was seized. 

Most of the main members had been 
picked up and the story unfolded. 

T hree years ago, in 1996, Babu, Pra¬ 
sad and Lakshrhi Reddy had come up 
with the idea of printing forged notes 
with a regular printing machine. Ano¬ 
ther man called Surender Reddy provid¬ 
ed them the money for buying the 
machine and they made their first attem¬ 
pt. Despite repeated trials, the quality of 
the forged notes was far from satisfacto¬ 
ry. Disheartened, they gave up the idea. 

Till October 1998. More IT-aware by 
now, Lakshmi Reddy came up with a 
completely new idea — to use a com¬ 
puter, scanner and colour printer to print 
Rs 500 notes. It worked. They rop^ in 
Vittal to circulate the first few notes in 
Nizamabad district and no one seemed 
to notice the difference. (In fact, after 
their arrest, Babu and Lakshmi Reddy 






obliged the press with a demonstration. 
At a press conference called by the poli¬ 
ce, they printed a fairly good likeness of 
the original Rs 500 note with the help of 
a simple PC and a laser jet printer.) 
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The business flourished and at the 
time of their arrest they could print 60 
notes a day and had a network of at least 
20 agents and sub>agents. many of them 
belonging to adjoining states (see box). 

In fact, the network was set to expand 
further. They had ordered new machine¬ 
ry from Singapore and were planning to 
buy just the nght paper from Switzer¬ 
land to overcome the few differences 
that still showed on the forgeries if put to 
closer scrutiny (see box). 

B ut crime always seems to end up 
meeting politics. And when that 
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happens what would otherwise have 
been considered good work by the poli¬ 
ce ends up by the way side. The investi¬ 
gation was going just fine till the police 
ran into Ramakrishna Goud—a small-ti¬ 
me TDP activist. That he is involved in 
the whole affair seems almost beyond 
doubt. But the extent of his involvement 
is still not clear. 

Ramakrishna Goud*s name came up a 
couple of days after the forgery story 
broke. Everyone knew he was a TDP 
activist and matters would have ended 
there if he had been arrested along with 


the rest. Instead, Goud disappeared. 
Days later, when he surrendered to the 
police, his explanation was: **1 have noth¬ 
ing to do with this. But a.s soon as my 
name figured in the racket on 3 March. I 
left for Trivandrum on the advice of my 
advocates. However, when my political 
mentors' names were unnecessarily 
dragged into the subject, I decided to 
surrender." 

By that time, however, the criminal 
case had turned into a political cam¬ 
paign. First, the Congress pasted pictu¬ 
res of chief minister Chandrababu 
Naidu posing with Goud all over town. 
TDP functionaries pulled them down 
next morning and waved Congress MP 
Baga Reddy’s pictures with Goud the 
next day in Assembly. Everyone was 
rushing to check their photo albums. 
Who was Goud seen with? Who attend¬ 
ed Goud* s party? Whose parly did Goud I 
go to? I 

Even that might have ended after a lit¬ 
tle brouhaha if Goud had stayed 
arrested. Instead, Goud got himself 
admitted in hospital on grounds that he 
was ill and the next day, he and the poli¬ 
ce constable who was supposed to be 
guarding him, disappeared for two 
hours. There was panic at the hospital. 
But Goud returned two hours later, clai¬ 
ming he had gone out to dinner. But the 
constable was completely sozzled and 
now the police refuses to comment on 
the matter. An enraged Naidu ordered 
the suspension of the district sub-jailer, 
the police constable and the doctor at 
Nizamabad government hospital under 
whose supervision Goud had been kept 
in the hospital. Needless to say, the doc¬ 
tor’s suspension invited protests from 
other doctors at the hospital. So an enqui- 

I ly has been ordered. 

* That is, as expected, where the matter 
rests. The Opposition soon turned its 
attention to other things and the issue 
died down when the stale government, 
with the help of the Reserve Bank of 
India, put up an ultraviolet scanning 
machine in Hyderabad to test forged 
notes. 

That is not, however, where the mat¬ 
ter ends. Those forgeries are still out in 
the market and are by now all over the 
country. Though the police now claims 
there are only 5,000 forged notes — 
worth about Rs 25 lakh — no one 
believes them. But if the government is 
willing to go easy on the issue, so are the 
people. The attitude is: "It’s paper 
money after all." • 
BmHmRmni/Hydmr^ad 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Seeking legitimacy 

Sonia Gandhi wants to complete party elections on schedule 


Congress presi¬ 
dent Sonia Gandhi 
has overruled the 
suggestion by 
some PCC chiefs 
not to hold organi¬ 
sational elections 
in the vStates where 
Assembly elec¬ 
tions are due in 
November. It will not only upset the 
apple-cart of the sitting state leaders, but 
will also annoy those PCC chiefs who 
arc scared of facing the party polls. 

Powerful state leaders like Y.S. 
Rajasekhar Reddy, Dharam Singh, Pra- 
tap Rao Bhonsle and Hemananda 
Biswal were not in favour of holding 
organisational elections as they think 
that it will have adverse effects on the 
party’s prospects in the Assembly polls. 
All PCC chiefs of the states where the 
Congress is in Opposition and likely to 
win are keen to retain their positions as 
according to convention they will beco¬ 
me chief ministers. 

Sonia has taken the bull by the horns 
by upsetting the calculations of these 
state leaders. I think she is in a hurry to 
hold party polls to give legitimacy to her 
leadership. She knows that she had been 
elected party president only by the mem¬ 
bers of the working committee and out¬ 
going president Sitaram Kesri along 
with his Man Friday Tariq Anwar had 
openly opposed the move. She also 
knows that though this decision was 
endorsed by the AICC, all these AICC 
members had been elected during Kes¬ 
ri’s time. 

Keeping these facts in mind, she 
might be thinking of forming a new 
AICC along with PCCs where her leader¬ 
ship will not only be unquestionable, but 
also fully legitimate. Apparently, Sonia 
also feels that unless her new formula of 
making vote-banks on the basis of social 
equations is not implemented, Congress 
cannot be restored to the status it had dur¬ 
ing Indira Gandhi’s time. 

She is desperate to get back the winn¬ 
ing combination of Brahmins, Harijans 
and Muslims along with a major chunk 


of women voters. She must be confident 
that being a woman and Indira’s 
daughter-in-law, she would be able to 
attract women voters cutting across par¬ 
ty lines. 

Sonia has decided to go ahead with 
organisational polls and wants the entire 
exercise to be over by 18 August. Before 
taking this decision, she had long discus¬ 


sions with the members of the AICC 
election authority and its chairman Ram 
Niwas Mirdha. It was felt that the state 
units would have enough time to gear up 
for Assembly elections after the organi¬ 
sational polls. 

She is keen to finish her agenda of giv¬ 
ing due representation to women, mino¬ 
rities, Scheduled . Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. The present state units have not 
been constituted as per the new criteria 
of representation and she wants it to be 
done through organisational elections. 


The election authority headed by Mir¬ 
dha comprises senior leaders like 
Kamaluddin Ahmed, A.K. Antony and 
K.N. Joshi. The authority has already ini¬ 
tiated the exercise. A membership drive 
has been launched which will be over by 
April. District and block committees 
will be formed by June while the PCCs 
and the AICC will be elected in July. 


The election of the Congress president 
will take place in mid-August, ending 
the process of organisational elections. 

The high command is yet to appoint 
new PCC chiefs in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. While Rajasthan chief 
minister Ashok Gehlot continues to be 
the president of the state unit, the present 
incumbent in Madhya Pradesh is likely 
to be replaced by an OBC or a Brahmin. 

Meanwhile, Gehlot has started exerci¬ 
sing his authority as the PCC chief and 
nominated 21 office-bearers. All of 
them are women. • 



Sonia is keen on 
giving due 
representation to 


minorities, 
Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled 
Trihes in the state 
units through 
organisationai 
elections 
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F |3r one year, Sonia Gandhi 
has bid^ her time. All her 
friends have told her that 
Sharad Pawar must be cut 
down to size. But Sonia has 
had the sense to recognise that master¬ 
ly inaction — or at the very least, 
malign neglect — is the best way to 
handle the portly Maratha. 

The strategy has worked brilliantly. 
Pawar is still Leader of the Opposition 
in the Lok Sabha. But everyb^y in the 
Congress knows that he does not count 
for anything. So the crowds that still 
throng his sprawling residence at 
Gurudwara Rakabganj Road consist of 
non-entities and out-of-towners who 
still believe that Pawar has any clout. 

Even his MPs have deserted him. In 
the aftermath of last year’s election, 
Pawar had grandiosely taken credit for 
the Congress’ performance in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Even then, this was an exagge¬ 
ration. Many of the newly-elected 
MPs from Maharashtra actually hated 
Pawar and belonged to rival factions. 
But those that did owe allegiance to 
him have now made alternative 
arrangements. 

A few loyalists remain. Gurudas 
Kamath has stuck with Pawar through 
thick and thin. Praful Patel has made 
new friends within the Sonia camp but 
has still not deserted his former men¬ 
tor. Najma Heptullah keeps up with 
Sharad but their friendship is less visi¬ 
ble than it used to be. 

But generally, most people have got 
the message: if you stay friends with 
Pawar, the invitations to 10 Janpath 
will dry up. 

IF THK RIAIMN neglect has worked 
so well, why then has Sonia Gandhi 
suddenly decided to make her displea¬ 
sure known? As is true of most things 
that have to do with Sonia, nobody real¬ 
ly knows. But the general view is that 
she believes Pawar actively subverted 
the Congress’ assault on the Vajpayee 
government on the floor of the Lok 
Sabha. 


PROFILE 


PAWAR-CUT 

Sonia makes her displeasure known 


At the root of the problem is the 
Bhagwat affair. Before Admiral Bhag- 
wat was sacked, several Opposition 
leaders were called in by the Prime 
Minister and the defence minister and 
given the government’s version. 
Pawar, who knows Bhagwat well and 
who made him Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff against the advice of civil serv¬ 
ants and former chiefs, said "don’t do 
anything drastic. Let me talk to him 
first". A few days later he phoned Geo¬ 
rge Fernandes and said that he had fai¬ 
led. "Go ahead and do what you want," 
he advised. 

The government knows that it can 
embarrass Pawar if he now makes a 
fuss over the Bhagwat sacking. It 
believes that it can point to Pawar’s 
role in promoting Bhagwat and can 
also reveal that he failed to knock 
sense into Bhagwat before the sacking. 

All this makes it awkward for Pawar 
to carry out Sonia’s bidding: launch an 
all-out attack on the government on the 
Bhagwat issue. 


Last week, the Congress 
was swept by rumours to 
the effect that Pawar 
was about to be sacked 
as Leader of the 
Opposition. These were 
always hard to believe 
the sudden sack is not 
part of Sonia’s style. But 
of one thing there Is no 
doubt: he won’t last long 
in the job unless he does 
something dramatic to 
win Sonia over to his side 


And that is why 10 Janpath has sud¬ 
denly turned openly hostile. 

OF COURSE, PAWAR is not short of 
detractors wi^in the Congress. They 
say that he has a friendship with Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes which he places before 
the Congress’ interests. There are also 
the usual scurrilous suggestions: defen¬ 
ce deals, corruption, etc. Moreover, 
some Congressmen believe that Pawar 
is preparing the ground for floating a 
regional party and linking up with the 
BJP in Maharashtra. One particularly 
involved conspiracy theory has it that 
Pawar and Mulayam Singh Yadav are 
friends (this is true) and that they have 
some joint involvement in defence 
deals which they would like to keep 
under wraps (this is completely unsub¬ 
stantiated and unlikely). 

The point about these stories is not 
whether they are true or false. The 
point is that Congressman after Con¬ 
gressman rushes into the study at 10 
Janpath and repeats them to Sonia on a 
daily basis. Given that she already has 
a bias against Pawar and given that he 
has been so notoriously reluctant to go 
for the government on the Bhagwat 
issue, Sonia is receptive to suggestions 
that Pawar has some ulterior motive. 

Last week, the Congress was swept 
by rumours to the effect that Pawar 
was about to be sacked as Leader of the 
Opposition. These were always hard 
to believe — the sudden sack is not 
part of Sonia’s style. But of one thing 
there is no doubt: he won’t last long in 
the job unless he does something dra¬ 
matic to win Sonia over to his side. 

But, what can he do? He has already 
tried everything without making any 
dent in Sonia’s hostility towards him. 
So, things look bleak for Pawar. Oh 
yes, he will remain one of the party’s 
senior leaders. But then that is a catego¬ 
ry that includes N.D. Tiwari and 
Jitendra Prasada as well. 

It is a long way from the prime mini¬ 
stership which Pawar nearly won eight 
years ago. • 
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IBM's latest notebook 
computer series is 
targeted at the mum 
with a pram. But will 
she buy it? 


W hat do Sunny Deol, 
Chandrababu Naidu 
and Anil Kumbie have 
in common? (Hint: It 
cannot be their good 

looks). 

If you still haven’t got it, check their 
travelling kits—it’s an IBM ThinkPad! 

IBM has recently launched its latest i- 
series of ThinkPad notebook computers 
in India and hopes popular figures like 
Kumbie and Naidu will do for its image 
what ten marketing teams would strug* 
gle to achieve: putting the ThinkPad fir¬ 
mly onto the ‘lifestyle products* 
bandwagon. 

"This was part of IBM’s worldwide 
strategy — to position notebooks as 
lifestyle products cutting across the regu¬ 
lar customer profile," explains K.S. 
Narahari, IBM’s deputy GM for Corpor¬ 
ate Communications. "The idea is to sell 
it as a product meant not only for top line 
executives but to any upwardly mobile 
person who can afford it." 

So IBM's creative team along with 
advertisers O&M came up with their 
iA^ of an upwardly mobile person. One 
poster has a balding man in his 30s, 
boasting about his new clothes, girl¬ 
friend and his ‘ideas on economic 
recovery*. The ThinkPad figures promi- 
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nently in his economic recovery packa¬ 
ge for India. Another poster shows a 
young mother with her baby in a pram. 
The baby believes her mother is a ‘god¬ 
dess’ because she feeds her, cleans her, 
works two jobs, surfs the Net — and 
what else?— has a ThinkPad. 

Says Neeraj Sharma, product mana¬ 
ger for ThinkPad, "The ThinkPad ad- 
campaign is more attitudinal, more emo¬ 
tive and more personalised." 

Pretty much in the Lalitaji fashion, 
the ad is getting talked about more than 
the product. Ai^ for an IT product that’s 
not necessarily good news. In fact, it can 
be very bad news. 


For one, people don’t buy computers 
in India the way they buy ch^orants, or 
even cars. The starting price of a Think¬ 
Pad would be close to Rs 1.3 lakh. And 
unlike a car, you can’t be seen driving 
around in it. If you want to make an 
impression—which is what the ad is all 
about — you have to be seen lugging it 
around with the sticker facing out. But a 
mother canying her baby, the pram and 
a ThinkPad in Ae park woMd look more 
awkward than hip. 

The campaign may have good 
entertainment value, but the question is, 
will it boost the bottomlines? 






U nlikely. IBM’s premise seems to be 
that what woiks in the US should 
also work here. It’s a premise that’s 
burnt the pockets of a lot of MNCs, 
There are two main reasons for this: a 
notebook is not a utility product in India 
as yet. And it certainly isn’t easily 
affordable. 

To begin with, India still has a lot of 
catching up to do in the desktop PC mar¬ 
ket. Even for those willing to invest in a 
computer, the notebook is not a priority. 
A desktop starts at Rs 30,000. A note¬ 
book at Rs 90,000. A ThinkPad at Rs 1.2 
lakh. Why would any normal Indian 
customer — notorious for price con¬ 
sciousness —pay more than three times 
the money for something that can be 
done on an ordinary PC? 

"Brand is a big pull—a ThinkPad is a 
complete machine for a complete day," 
says IBM’s Narahari who likes using ad 
lingo. "Besides, this (the notebook) is 
like your watch. The brand of your wall 
clock (meaning the desktop) matters 
very little. However, your wristwatch is 
something you make sure is the right 
brand, the right make." 

Probably true. But it’s only after 
something becomes a utility product — 
you have to wear a shirt, or a watch — 
that customers begin to look at brands. A 
notebook computer is a utility product in 
the US. Here it is an indulgence. Special¬ 
ly for mothers with prams and babies. 

Equally importantly, apart from mobi¬ 
le professionals like lawyers and doc¬ 
tors, the major market segment in the US 
is the student community. Few Indian 
parents are likely to give their children 
over Rs 1 lakh to buy a ThinkPad when 
they can do with a notebook worth Rs 3. 
The crucial student segment is complete¬ 
ly non-existent in India and is likely to 
remain so for some time. 

IBM is missing out on a very basic 
fact. It says it is targeting the ThinkPad 
at the Rs 12 lakh-income-a-year group. 
In the US a notebook costs about US 
$ 1 600 to US $92000. At an average inco¬ 
me of US $6000 per month, it is still 1/3 
of the salaiy. For upper-middle class 
India (which probably does Rs 1 lakh a 
month) a ThinkPad would still be a 
month’s salary or more. 

Besides, all MNCs have to deal with 
the peculiar Indian way of finding chea¬ 
per way to do things. For instance, 
Ruchi, a college stud^t, exchanges e- 
mail with her boyfriend over 10 times a 
.day using a pager with an e-mail service. 
"When I ne^ to send mail all 1 have to 
do is just make a call from wherever 1 


can find a phone, read out my message 
to the pager company which forwards it 
to my boyfriend in the US. He does the 
same thing," she says. This saves her 
from the prying eyes of her father, gives 
her a kick whenever her pager bc^ps in 
front of her friends and she only has to 
pay Rs 2S0 a month for the service. Now 
how do you deal with that? 

I t’s a fact other IT companies have 
been aware of. "All over the world 
notebooks are seen as a productivity 
device used by professionals and stu¬ 
dents. In India, the fact of the matter is 
that more than 90 per cent of such sys- 



is getting into the wrong segment. Why 
would anybody who needs a computer 
for gener^ use spend so much to buy a 
notebook?" asks Pravir Arora, business 
manager (for Armada Notebooks) at 
Compaq. 

Wipro’s Balachander is more frank: 
"What’s worse is that this kind of marke¬ 
ting is only taking the product away 
from its core utiity value. To make it an 
aspirational product is not desirable in 
terms of expanding the market." 

The need for mobile computing has 
been felt very keenly by Indian profes¬ 
sionals in the last few years and those 
who can break the price barrier have 


NEERAJSHARMA, 
product manager, 
ThinkPad 


terns are still sold in the corporate sector 
because it is an expensive proposition. 
At best, these are suited for the SOHO 
(Small Office, Home Office) user," says 
V. Balachander, product manager (Note¬ 
books) at Wipro Acers. 

Sales figure confirm that. While note¬ 
book penetration in India is a mere 2.5 
per cent of all computer sales, the Asia 
Pacific average is 13 per cent and the 
World average 17 per cent. Apart from 
price, "the other main reason for this is 
because benefits of mobile computing 
systems are not yet understood pro¬ 
perly," says Balachander. 

Compaq, which sells the largest num¬ 
ber of notebooks in India, also believes 
the mobile computer market in India is 
not mature enough. The price barrier is 
still high. "What worries me is that IBM 


’’The 
customer 
profile has 
shifted from 
just IT 
professionals 
and CEO-level 
executives to a 
more 

generalised 


broken it with alacrity. IBM’s product 
manager (Notebooks) Neeraj Sharma is 
right when he says, "The customer profi¬ 
le has shifted from just IT professionals 
and CEO-level executives to a more 
generalised one: doctors, lawyers, 
chartered accountants, sales managers 
out in the field." 

But Neeraj is way out when he says, 
"These could also include mothers and 
children using it for surfing the Net, play¬ 
ing games (in the park?) or sending e- 
mail." A notebook computer is not an 
entertainment product in India. And till 
it gets much much cheaper, it cannot be 
sold like a credit card — Visa Power, 
Just Do It Not yet, anyway. 

Postscript: As a matter of passing inte¬ 
rest, if Kumble uses the ThinkPad, what 
does Sachin Tendulkar Use? • 

Almost 
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ShE’S 

COME A 
LONG WAY 






For 

someone 
who became an actress by 
accident, directing as 
versatile an actor as 
Naseeruddin Shah must 
be the acme of success. 
Ten years back, 
Mahabanoo 


Mody-KotwaTs son, 
scriptwriter/director 
Kaizad Navroze Kotwal, 
had come home from 
America looking for 
someone to do the sixth 
character in a play he was 
putting up. Mahabanoo 
filled in. She has since 
acted in films like Sixth 
Hcqypiness, Such A Long 
Journey and the 
Merchant-Ivory 
production. Cotton Mary, 
and directed an all-male 
cast in the Yasmina Reza 
play. Art. In Calcutta 



recently, she hit it off with 
the audience directing 
Shti\m(W)holeInThe 
Head, a series of dramatic 
monologues on the 


millennium experience in 
which she also acted. On 
being asked how she held 
the audience rapt for close 
to an hour all on her own. 


she quipped; "You’ve got 
to slog it out during 
rehearsals and be more 
confident than usual on 
stage." 



Dont 

DESPAIR, 
AIDS HAS A 
CURE 

imillllH Good news 
IHH for the 
HTV -afflicted: there is, 
iq>parently, an yogic 
anodyne for AIDS. 

B.K.S. Iyengar, who 
started practising this 
ancient form of 
mind-body exercise way 
back in 1936, says that his 
brand of yoga covers 
everything from common 
cold to this modern-day 
scourge. The 
tough-looking. 


media-savvy guru— 
"Yoga was an organic 
exercise; I made it into an 
art"—who has about 200 
yoga centres named after 
him around the world, 
also claims that a few 
hospitals even practise his 
line of treatment for 
cardiac illnesses. About 
another 20th-centuty 
obsession, diet, he 
doesn’t have any specific 
advice. "I lived on tap 
water for days, so how 
can I talk about diet," he 
says. "What 
is important •> 
is the assimilation of 
whatever you eat." He 
^ould be knowing: at his 
age most of us would be 
doddering old men. 
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TheSON 

THINKS 

TWICE 

BEFORE 

RISING 

He knows 

when to say 
no. When 31-year-old 
Rajiv Bajaj was selected 
by the World Economic 
Forum as one of the Top 
100 Global Leaders of 
Tomorrow»his first 
reaction was surprise: 
then a quick refusal. 
Rajiv, son of auto giant 
Rahul Bajaj, explained 
that he had declined the 
honour because he didn’t 



BaiM: piiHlMil dMtolM 

think his ‘present 
preoccupations’ (he’s a 
vice-president in dad’s 
company, Bajaj Auto) 
would permit him to 
justify WEF’s confidence 
in him. With the father set 
to be the next Cn 
president, it’s good to see 
at least one member of the 
family thinking twice 
before accepting 
positions. As Rajiv said, 
he needs to prove himself 
before he collects any 
medals. Save that 
thought! 



OwyMiPaHiewaiidJadlDiicliwHIitlialrOacaw Jwii «i4 Kbeata 

P(H)rShal(harKapur,aomebodyimwtVaputah«(onhlmtAllw’dlthat 
■HH hyper bllHng, hit £AbateMtnd6d up wHh only one Oscar, thattoo for 
mafc»«p.SAiailm|paar»ib iowiNm aavan, Including boat acbaaa for Gannialh 

and Slavan SpMbarg walkad my with tha iMst diractor awnud for 

Ajm tt m Indlon tragady at LA’s night of dazzia, though part salvation cams from 
unaxpaclad quaitara. At tha Acadamy aawda In Loa Angalaa, Dams JudI Oanch, bast 
supporting ac^aaafOrharcamao as QuaanEHzabath I, wora an outfltdaal gn ad by 
Bombay teajdon niarchanta Sandaap Khoala and Abu ilant: a hand^fflbroldsrad 
craam, goM and aHvar thiaad coat that had fbshlon adHors haHIng It for simpllelty and 
alaganca. Sourest In tha Brttlah film Industry aay that tha daaignar duo waa moat 
probably racommandad to Danch by Kapur. 


Adding 

SPICE TO 
HIS LIFE 

■■IIIIIH Forget the 
HIHH Aston Villa 
incident; that’s a closed 
chapter. Goal-hungry 
Indian striker Bhaichung 
Bhutia now insists that 
making spices is just as 
much fim. The 
19-year-old, Indian 



Btmtta! Ufa tant a> play 


football’s only pin-up 
boy, has launched a 
company. High Altitude 
Spices, in partnership 
with his brother-in-law. 

Based in Ravangla, a 
town next to his village 
Tien-Ki-Kam in Sikl^, 
the company will not only 
be making spices—next 
in line would be fruit 
juices, while the first 
spicy product to roll off 
the factory shelves will be 
‘gingerina’. 
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Uranium mining in Jaduguda, 
Bihar, is causing radiation, 
genetic mutation and, slow death. 
And there is no protection for 
the villagers, nowhere to go \ 
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Bight-year "OldNeelu (from 
Tllaltand, half-a-km away from the 
present tailing pond) suffers from 
a serious blood disorder. Unable to 
stand on his feet, he walks on all 
fours. His father is a Class-lV 
employee at UCIL. 

Ran jit Lohar is a UCIL miner. His 
three-year-old son suffers froma 
blood disorder and needs blood 
transfusion at regular Intervals. 
Ranj it himself has a bone disorder: 
one vertebra of his spine was never 
formed. He sometimes feels an acute 
pain in his joints and cannot work. 

In 1997, the wife of a UCIL miner, 
living inside the UCIL colony of 
Jaduguda, gavebirthtoadlsedsled 
child with severe skeletal 
distortions. Though this child is 
still alive, his father is 
reluctant to talk to the media 






D Seven-year-old 
Gandhar was born 
, with one eye. He 
cannot sit or stand 
on his legs. He 
cannot speak either. 
His village, Mechua, 
Is less than one km 
from the UCIL 
tailing pond 

Q Tailings landing 
In the open tailing 
pond. The UCIL has 
constructed these 
unshielded and 
unfenced tailing 
ponds in gross 
violation of 
international safety 
norms 
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Today, the villagers are more inclined to believe than 
the decades have been caused by radioactive wastes which 
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EM Born In Mechua. 
SumI Soren is now 
married and has 
moved to a village 
12 km away. She 
has two children. 
Both of them are 
blind 


B Since the UCIL 
authorities have not 
fenced off the tailing 
ponds, people from 
nearby villages and 
their cattle have 
easy access to the 
pondbeds 
Most of these 
illiterate tribal 
villagers. Including 
children, have no 
knowledge of the 
risk of radiation In 
the vicinity 


DTuIsI Kui from 
Chatikucha village is 
a sweeper at UCIL. 
When she got chest 
cancer. UCIL sent 
her to Jamshedpur 
for treatment. 
Presently, Tulsl is 
not fully cured and 
out of a job. In the 
last five years, at 
least 21 women in 
the area have 
contracted the 
disease, and some 
of them have 
already died 


before that all the ailments they have suffered down 
(^CIL releases into a 100~acre 'tailing' pond 
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members and a strong network links the pradhans of the 
affected villages. 

The existing ‘tailing' pond lies just 40 metres away 
from the village of Dungardihi. Tailings* are liquid and 
solid wastes that emerge after uranium ore are processed to 
produce ‘yellow cake’—an ingredient that goes to fuel 
nuclear power plants. And the tailing pond is a place, 
specially designed and constructed, to hold that effluent. 

According to a JOAR survey done in seven villages 
within a 1 >km radial area of the pond, 47 per cent of the 
women have reported disrupted menstrual cycle, and 18 
per cent said they suffered either miscarriages or gave 
birth to stillborn babies in the last five years. Moreover, 
nearly all women complained of fatigue, weakness and 
depression. 

The survey reveals that people in the nearby villages 
suffer from ailments such as skin diseases, cancer, 
tuberculosis, fertility loss, bone and brain damage, kidney 
damage, hypertension, disorder of the central nervous 
system, congenita) deformities, insomnia, nausea. 


dizziness, pain in the joints and abdomen, etc. 

JOAR president Ghanasyam Biruli says that the 
incidence of these diseases in the area is far too high to be 
easily explained away. He suspects that the waste 
materials released into the pond remain radioactive and are 
posing a hazard to human and animal health. 

Biruli says they became aware of the problem in the 
early Nineties and decided to do the survey. He claims that 
nearly a third of the women are having fertility problems, 
while 70 per cent of the people are suffering from TB. 

And the problems are not confined to humans alone. 
Buffaloes in the area are showing a deformity in their tails 
and kendu fruits are turning out to be seedless. 


T ne UCIL authorities, however, deny any radiation 
above permissible levels. In a faxed response to 
Sunday’s questionnaire, UCIL chairman and 
managing director J.L. Bhasin claimed that "the 
radiation level in the villages around the fenced area of the 
tailing pond is of the order of the local natural 
background. Radiation exposure to the villagers is within 
the prescribed limits." 

A health unit under the Bhaba Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC) is there at UCIL to monitor the workplace and 



Veterans in the villages concede that the mines and the 
lot feels that the industry has only brought them debllit 
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13 The Bhatin unit 
of UCIL mines has 
this open ventilator 
where, during 
summer, villagers 
throng for the cool 
air. This air comes 
from the uranium 
mines and carries 
uranium dust. But 
the ventilator is 
neither fenced off 
nor guarded by the 
UCIL security 


■i Liquid tailings 
flood the road, and 
villagers and cattle 
are forced to wade 
through it 
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U Bhanja Tudu, a 
contract labourer at 
the tailing pond. Just 
two days before he 
died. As a child, he 
used to play in the 
tailing pond, 
collecting stone 
chips from heaps of 
dry tailings, until a 
festering wound 
appeared on his 
neck and forced him 
to be bed-ridden 


plant have given them j obs and money. But the younger 
and death 
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personnel, says fihasin. The unit, according to him, also 
monitors the environment and the management of wastes. 
"The radiation level in the sunxHmding area is low and 
unlikely to cause any deleterious effect,” he states. 

But not everyone is prepared to take such assurances at 
face value. While JOAR appears convinced that the people 
of Jaduguda have for long been exposed to radiation 
hazards, the environment committee of the Bihar Bidhan 
Parishad, which probed the situation for over two years 
and filed its third and final report in December 1998, is 
sceptical of the UCIL stand. 

In its final observations, the committee has made the 
following recommendations: 

• The extent of the radiation effect on areas close to the 
UCIL mines needs to be extensively studied by BARC, 
Trombay. 

^ There must be foolproof methods to ensure that the 
existing tailing pond, and the ones that are to be 
constructed in future, do not pose any radiation hazard. 

• The affected people should be rehabilitated in 



JOAR alleges that miners inhale uranium dust and rado/] 

deadly exposure has taken a heavy toll —17 workers died 
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• Measures should be taken to save all arable land from 
the effects of radiation, and a detailed health survey should 


The committee has expressed shock at the lack of safety 
norms at the pond site. "TTie people and cattle have free 
and unchecked access to the area around the mines. The 
dumping ponds are unfenced. No proper board for 
restricting entrance is there," it says. 

As for the effluent, the committee has observed: "The 
waste materia] which contains traces of radioactive 
materials should be taken to the effluent treatment plant by 
pipes. It was noticed by the team that the water from the 
dumping ground returned by open drains and by open step 
down arrangement." The committee feared that this could 
lead to radioactive materials seeping into the soil and 
causing a "long-tenn" problem. 

In fact, UCIL chaimian Bhasin has told Sunday that 
"the treated water free from pollutants" is discharged into a 
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111 The *kendu’ 
fruits growing in the 
vicinity of UCIL and 
the tailing ponds 
have turned 
seedless, a direct 
fallout of 
mutagenesis 


m Experts suspect, 
this buffalo, grazing 
on the edge of the 
tailing pond, is a 
victim of 

mutagenesis (note 
its shortened tail) 
caused by 
radiation 


U In the village of 
Lipighutu, 
Khudiram Hansda*s 
three-year-old son 
was born with 
deformed legs 


m The Uranium 
Corporation dumps 
dry tailings at the 
tailing pond site. 
The 

yellow-coloured 
lumps are called 
'yollow cakes' 


in the absence of protective devices. And this 
'in 1994, 14 in 1995, 19 in 1996 and21 in 1997 
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nearby stream. But the House committee probe team has 
detected traces of radiation—to the tunc of 0.2 mr/hr—in 
"flowing water exposed to the public". If radioactive stuff 
are at all being spilled into this "nearby .stream", which, in 
all likelihood, joins up with the Subamarekha river 
system, the effects could be worrisome. Subamarekha is 
one of the major rivers flowing from Bihar to West Bengal 
and an important source of drinking water for people 
living along its course. 

Although there arc no universally-agreed norms for 
disposal of nuclear waste, it is generally accepted that the 
dumping ground should be far from human settlements. 
But in Jaduguda, the tailing pond virtually lies in people's 
backyards. 

Sunday spoke to several scientists at B ARC and the 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta. And all of 
them, on condition of anonymity, said the disposal process 
in Jaduguda was far from safe. "We knew from the very 
beginning that this system was going to create problems. 
But what can you do in the face of a government 




At UCIL, miners wear cotton uniforms instead of^ 
clothes, carrying radioactive uranium dust, home every 
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decision?” said one scientist, formerly with BARC, 
Trombay. 

Before JUMP (Jaduguda Uranium Mining Project— 
which became UCIL in 1965-67) started mining, Homi 
Bhaba, one of India's pioneering nuclear scientists, and 
Swedish engineers building the plant, had advised JUMP 
to relocate the villages Dungardihi, Chatikucha and 
Tilaitand, as they lay within half-a-km of the tailing pond. 
Despite assurances, however, they have remained where 
they were, even 30 years after the pond was 
commissioned. 


W hile the villagers living close to the mines are 
believed to be suffering, the state of the 
miners, who go down pits 100 ft to 1,000 ft 
deep, is said to be equity bad. 

Although UCDL claims that no effects of radiation have 
been seen among its workers, JOAR cites an 
abnoimally-high death rate of miners to back its charges. 


ES UCiL's open 
trucks carry 
uranium ore without 
cover from Its 
Narwapahar mine to 
the main Jaduguda 
plant 

CD The apparently 
clean water seeping 
out of the present 
tailing pond returns 
to the UCIL complex 
where an Effluent 
Treatment Plant 
(ETP) treats this 
water before it flows 
into the 

Subarnarekha. But, 
sources say, the 
ETP does not work 
on national holidays 
such as on 26 
January, 15 August 
and 2 October. The 
seepage of highly 
radioactive water, 
during such times, 
continue unchecked 

03 Anti-radiation 

activist Ghanasyam 
Biruli 

CD Fifteen-year-old 
Dunia is the son of 
an ex-miner from 
UCIL. His mother 
suffered three 
miscarriages before 
giving birth to two 
physically and 
mentally retarded 
children. Dunia is 
one of them 


jPpecial plastic ones. What' s worse, they take these 
week, to be washed by their wives and children 
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JOAR alleges that miners inhale uranium dust and radon 
gas in the absence of protective devices. And this deadly 
exposure, it claims, has taken a heavy toll —17 workers 
died in 1994,14 in 1995,19in 19% and 21 in 1997. 

Guidelines of the International Committee of 
Radiological Protection (ICRP) say that workers at an 
uranium plant must wear special plastic clothes. But at 
UCIL, miners and loaders wear ordinary cotton uniforms 
provided by the company. And to compound the problem, 
the miners carry their uniform home once a week, where 
the clothes, containing radioactive uranium dust, are 
washed by their wives and children. 

Binili claims that once JOAR*s campaign gained 
momentum, UCIL started hiring contract labourers 
supplied by private contractors. Biruli estimates that 
nearly 1,000 such labourers are presently working in the 
plant. If they fall ill, they are promptly replaced. 

The ICRP has set 500 millirem per year as the 
permissible limit of exposure to radiation. But no one 
knows the exposure levels of workers at UCIL. Although 
each employee puts on a radiation-measuring device every 
time he or she enters the plant, its readings are seldom 
made known. Moreover, when an employee falls seriously 
ill, he is treated at the UCIL hospital and his health records 
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When an employee falls seriously ill, he is treated at] 
by the authorities. JOAR alleges that by doing so, UCILwalj 
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HOWiBBgniWED... 



Gcptdahisknan, form^rdm^n^ AeAtcndc i^rgy tUgukaory Board (AEKBj, 
fMts^st^letym)msiitonotai^i^0mdfUwfogid^umsnfafim^ 
cpenakg and four mdor<msin»odmmu:V^ reactan in India. 

Gopahkrislman has crMciudtnisBa*s nucfoar estaUishment for Us excessive 
secrecyMdUudkofaccolmtMUty.Mcldentsin the recentpastexpose thelackadai'^ 
sicalanimde. 

Gopalakrishnan poinis out foot nowhere in the world will a reactor be operated 
wUhout assessing the health of crucial locations and components from time to time. 

But the rnain problem, cKcontbtgUtGopabdUisknan, lies in the subordination cf 
the AERB to DAE. The supremacy ef the DAE over die AJERB, he feels, has crippled 
the regulatory process and compromised nuclear scfety in India *s nuclear pUmts. 



hi There is some amount of radiation from the UOOL plant which is to be expected. 
Few studies have shown that measured level of radiation in other parts of the country 
is higher than what it is at Jadtiguda. Howev^, at the same time, health and physical 
problems associated with the people there can also be found near the nuclear reactors 
in Rajasthan. Something has to be done... 

Qg Ukmf hrmn*i any UahM uo nm e Un d uA JatfagawK at iwjrtnr Intivhi? 

Az That’s the whole point Noonehasbodtenedmdoit TheNGOs working in the 
area do not have the money to purchase the instrument which measures radiation 
levels. And the govemment is not interested in buying it No one is bothmd... 

QgAi^ entit y norwinnJh^tw d to 

A: The rule requires that the area near tl^ plant must be fenced off. But the viUagers 
oft^ cut through the fence. The UCE/ plc^ helplessf^s, but rules must be adhered 
to strictly—after all, this is also their j<4>. 

There is consider^le dang»^ from dm tailings pond, no matto what the UCQ.. and 
the DAE claims. The water in the pond dries iq> in the summer, exposing fine waste 
pmticles from the mines (which may be nuhoactive). The children smd ^ults in the 
area often touch this waste with bare hands, thereby exposing themselves to 
radioactivity. 

QrWhotdoyirq etijgoory 

At An openness in our nuclear pdtcy—the shroud of secrecy must go. Also, as long 
astheDAEholdssu{»reine,nuclearsafety wiUr^main'adistantdream. • 

Bs d hM mma b/ HowDeM 


QQ At the Rakha 
Mines station, 
iabourers empioyed 
by private 
contractors ioad 
drums fuli of 
nuciear wastes 
returned from NFC, 
Hyderabad 
(dumping of nuclear 
wastes in AP is not 
allowed by the state 
government after it 
reportedly caused 
an unusually high 
number of radiation 
victims in the 
vicinity). The 
labourers wear 
leather gloves, 
which do not protect 
them from 
radioactivity 


QjAtomic safety 
experts warn that 
water resources 
around the tailing 
ponds are likely to 
be contaminated 


are retained by the authorities. JOAR alleges that by doing so, UCIL was denying its 
employees their right to information. 

The issue is still an open one. In the absence of clinching data, no one is in a 
position to pronounce a verdict. Veterans in the villages close to UCIL’s placid 
tailing ponds concede that the mines and the plant have given them more jobs and 
money. But the younger lot, who have apparently grown up with an unseen force 
called radiation, feels that the industry has only brought them debility and death. And 
that makes an impartial and thorough investigation imperative. • 

Bk^AelMmlhthman/JmhtgudmwimaddlikmalrmpoetlngbyJayunim 
Bmmt/CsdeuHmmnd ImtHguda 


^he UCIL hospital and his health records are retained 
ienying its employees their right to information 
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Nothing to worry 

The DAE and the Uranium Corporation give their side of the story 


T he Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) dismisses 
any threat to the lives of the people of Jaduguda 
through radiation from the UCIL plant in south 
Bihar. UCIL and the DAE also do not accept that the 
waste discharged from the mines is radioactive. The 
DAE points out that UCIL adheres strictly to safety norms 
and the waste is treated to rule out any possibility of radiation. 

Fifty per cent of the waste is backfilled in the mine itself 
and the remaining low-specific activity waste is treated and 
retained in the specially-designed tailing pond. The spokesper¬ 
son at DAE reassures that there is no question of the residue 
flowing out of the tailing pond into the backyards of the 
villagers. 

The Environmental Survey Laboratory of the health 
physics unit of BARC has regularly measured the level of 
radioactivity in the area. Simultaneous checks have also been 
conducted at different locations over a radius of around 35 km 
taking Jaduguda as the centre. The UCIL claims that frequent 
study reveals that the radiation level measured in Jaduguda 
matches that of locations surrounding the area. 

There is considerable concern over the quality of drinking 
water available to the residents of Jaduguda. The DAE consi¬ 
ders such fears unfounded. The WHO limit for uranium con¬ 
tent, claims the DAE, in drinking water is 160 mg/cu.m and 
the AERB limit is 100 mg/cu.m while the water flowing down 
the stream of UCIL is only 38 mg/cu.m — far below the per¬ 
mitted limit. The DAE also claims that the uranium content of 
the ore being low, bulk of the material processed emerges as 
waste, called tailings. 

The tailings, comprising gangue material and barren 
liquor, is neutralised to raise the pH to 10 to precipitate the dis¬ 
solved products of uranium decay and chemical pollutants. 
The neutralised tailings are then separated into coarse and fine 
fractions in a hydrocyclone classifier. The coarse material is 
fitted back in the mine voids and the fine fractions are pumped 
through a pipe line into the tailing pond. The solids settle 
down and are permanently retained in the pond. The clear 
liquid is filtered to the effluent-treatment plant (ETP) where it 
is clarified to be re-used in mill operations. 

Mine water from Jaduguda is also clarified and re-used in 
the mill and water from nearby mines is brought to the ETP. 
These effluents are clarified and a substantial portion is recycl¬ 
ed to the mill and majority of the effluents is reused for conser¬ 
vation of this precious natural resource. The rest is treated che¬ 
mically to remove the dissolved radium-226 and finally with 
lime to remove the chemical pollutants.* Only treated water 
meeting the prescribed standards is released to the local aqua¬ 



tic system of Gara-Subamarekha rivers. A large part of the 
filled-up tailing ponds is further stabili.sed by growing differ¬ 
ent types of wild, non-edible vegetation to prevent generation 
and dispersal of the dust. 

The DAE refuses to accept the criticism of improper dis¬ 
charge of effluents from the plant. They claim that the UCIL’s 
operations are discharged only after treatment at the ETP. The 
effluent quality is regularly monitored by the health physics 
unit of BARC to ensure that the quality parameters of the dis¬ 
charges are within those stipulate. 

The DAE concedes that there may be some discharge of 
radioactivity into the environment through the mining opera¬ 
tions, but this is within permissible limits. The UCIL manage¬ 
ment conducts regular checks on the gamma radiation levels. 
Environmental thermoluminiscent dosimeters are deployed 
at different locations in the vicinity of the plant to monitor the 
annual gamma radiation exposure levels which are found to 
vary from 770 ugy/y to 1866 ugy/y with an average of 1179 
ugy/y — well within the range of natural background radia¬ 
tion observed in Bihar. 


DAE officials categorically dismiss any link j 
possible radiation from the mines .They say Jadugud^ 
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SUWAYSNCUL 


mum WASTE IS TREAIIP 

1» Uteactual iii^umcoiitemofthettfamumoreisammO.3^^^ The 

remaining is waste which has to be treated to rule out the possibility of radioactivity. 

2s The waste (tailings) is treated with lime so as to neutralise its acidity. What 
emeiges is the daughter products containing fine (called slimes) and coarse particles. 

3« Both these particles are passed through a chumer called hydrocyclone classifier. 
In this chumer, the coarse particles accumulate outside the container while the fine 
ones are deposited inside. 

4b The coarse particles go back to the mines, and the grooves created by extracting 
the ore are filled with these particles^ 

5« The slimes are punqied Arougb a pipe into the tailing pond. In this pond, the fine 
particles settle down at the bottom. 

6b The overlying liquid is pumped back into the plant where it is re-used for various 
plant purposes. 

7B This liquid is treated time to time with lime and other chemicals to remove 
pollutants. 


HQ Construction of 
the third talllna 
pond going on, near 
the village of 
Chatikucha 


premises 
in Jaduguda 


I The DAE officials point out that the 

earth’s crust contains a small amount of 
radioactive isotopes like uranium and tho¬ 
rium. They categorically dismiss any link 
between the disability and deficiency 
• shown in the villagers and possible radia- 
I tion from the mines. They point out that 
Jaduguda is an isolated tribal area with 
practically no medical facility. They also 
claim that diseases like leprosy, TB and 
related ailments are common because of 
I 7 acute malnutrition. Twenty-nine cases 
were isolated to test the claim that there 
was any link between radiation and 
disability. 

A study conducted by the state govern¬ 
ment. UCIL and Tata Meharbai cancer 
hospital concluded that the cases under 
review had congenital limb anomalies, 
diseases due to genetic abnormalities like 
Thalassemia major. Further, pigsmcnto- 
sa, moderate to gross splenomegaly due to 
chronic malarial infection, malnutrition, 
post-encephalitis and post-head injury 
sequel cannot be ascribed to radiation 
exposure. • 



Panmviah 09 h/NmwDmlht 


between the disability shown In the villagers and 
s an Isolated tribal area with no medical facility 
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SONIA’S SONG 


We will and will not topple the BJP government 


T he last time Sonia Gandhi, the Congress president, 
visited Calcutta, it was before the 1998 parliamenta¬ 
ry elections. She addressed meetings in the city and 
districts of West Bengal. Result; though her cam¬ 
paign increased the Congress’ overall tally at the 
hustings, it managed to win only one seat in West Bengal — 
Ghani l6ian Chowdhury from Malda. Last week, on 26-27 
March, a year after she completed her tenure as the Congress 
chief, Sonia visited Calcutta again. 

She came to attend a seminar organised by the Spastics 
Society of Eastern India and the National Centre for Promo¬ 
tion of Employment for Disabled People at the Taj Bengal 
hotel, and to hand over Swami Vi vckananda’s two letters writ¬ 
ten to the Maharaja of Khelri in 1893 to the swamijis of the 
Ramakrishsia Mission at BelurMath. And also used the visit 
to meet the Congress legislators and office-bearers of the 
reconstituted West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee 
(WBPCC). 

But there was more to the visit than met the eye. At her mee¬ 
ting with the legislators. Sonia clarified her stand regarding 
politics at the Centre but seemed to be keeping her options 


open. It was also clear that for her feedback on the political 
situation in West Bengal, she didn’t want to depend solely on 
PCC heavyweights Ghani Khan Chowdhury, Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi, and CWC members and general secretaries Pra- 
nab Mukherjee and Ghulam Nabi Azad. 

In a closed-door meeting, Sonia told Congressmen that she 
didn’t approve of the policies being pursued by the BJP-lcd 
government at the Centre. Insiders say that she spoke vehe¬ 
mently against "atrocities on minorities", the use of archaclo- 
gical sites for communal programmes and the rise of religi¬ 
ous fundamentalism. She accused the Centre of failing to 
deliver and was said to have told her party men that the increas¬ 
ing inner-party squabbles within the sangh parivar were like¬ 
ly to bring down the BJP-lcd government like a house of cards. 

She demanded that the report of the Srikrishna Commis¬ 
sion. which probed the Bombay riots, be made public and 
made it clear that the Congress was going to press for a JPC 
probe to find out the truth behind Admiral Bhagwat’s sacking. 
And to fight for these demands, she said the Congress would 
demonstrate both inside and outside Parliament. 

But do such things concern the state legislators? Appa- 
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rently. they don’t. But. then, Sonia knew that her views would 
soon filter out of the hall and reach the mandarins at the 
CPI(M) state party headquarters at Alimuddin Street in Calcut¬ 
ta. Thus. Sonia was categorically spreading the message that 
it was not the Left but the BJP that was the Congress’ main 
enemy. 

L ast year, at the 16th Party Congress of the CPI(M), Jyoti 
Basu and party general secretary Harkishen Singh Suijeet 
had said that the BJP should go. and that the L^ft 

was willing to support a Congress-led alternative government 
at the Centre. Since then, there have been several rounds of 
talks between the CPI(M) bosses and Sonia. But nothing con¬ 
crete has emerged so far. 

The reason for this is simple. Sonia knows that the Left (if it 
props up the Congress at the Centre) will only provide an issue- 
based support, and on economic policies, the two sides were 
unlikely to concur. In that case, the Congress government 
would have to survive on ‘daily wages’. So Sonia has thought 
it better to wait than to form an hasty alliance with the Left. 
There are other compulsions as well, and they are at the 


SONIA QANDHI: Treading cautiously 
state level. What if the Congress openly declares its inclina¬ 
tion to go with the Left and the BJP-led coalition doesn’t fall? 
Such a scenario will completely jeopardise the Congress* vote- 
bank in West Bengal. The Assembly elections are due in the 
state in early 2001 and any alliance before that will only 
affirm Mamata Baneijee's charge that the state Congres^s is 
the ‘B team’ of the Left Front in West Bengal. 

What’s more, it might give an added advantage to the 
Trinamul-BJP alliance and wash out the Congress in the 
Assembly polls — a situation which no Congress president 
would dare desire. 

Not surprisingly. Sonia Gandhi is moving cautidUsly. In 
fact, she’s in no huny to topple the present government at the 
Centre.' Under no circumstances does she want herself to be 
seen as the force behind a toppling drama and give Prime Mini¬ 
ster Atal Behari Vajpayee and the BJP an edge at the next par¬ 
liamentary polls. "We want the BJP government to collapse 
by itself," said Ghulam Nabi Azad. 

At the same time, Sonia also wants to keep her options 
open. It’s almost three years now (from 1996) that the Con¬ 
gress has been out of power. Several senior Congressmen 
appear to be unhappy over this situation. They also fear that 
the BJP might sucoc^ in consolidating its position if given 
more time to rule. As a result, many CWC members are said to 
have urged Sonia to get along with the toppling game. 


B ut didn’t Sonia say in Calcutta that there will be no truck 
with the Left? Again, on the same day in Delhi, didn’t 
Aijun Singh, a member of Soma’s inner-circle, say that the 
Congress wasn’t averse to the idea of a coalition government 
at the Centre? And that an altonative government would inclu¬ 
de the Left. Sounds contradictory? Not really. 

"At present there is no contradiction. What the Congress 
president says stands. In case the government falls the situa¬ 
tion will be studied once again. Of course, there has to be a 
coalition because the MPs don't want an election. So let the 
time come, the picture will unravel itself," said Praiuib Muk- 
heijee. A cleverly-worded statement. Full of possibilities. 

As of now, Sonia knows if the BJP government were to fall 
and the Congress decides to form a government at the Centre, 
her options would be very few: the Congress won’t tie up with 
Laloo and Mulayam. Jayalalitha, with her caprice and several 
pending court cases, would prove to be more of a liability than 
an asset. And as for Mamata Baneijee, she would not return to 
the Congress unless Sonia sacks those PCC leaders who had 
humiliated her. A demand which the Congress president is not 
willing to meet immediately. 



QHULAM NAll AZAD AND MIANAB WHHOmmmMi 

Echoing Sonia *s views 


Several senior Congressmen fear that the 
BJP might succeed in consolidating its 
position if given more time to rule. As a 
result, many CWC members are said to have 
urged Sonia to get along with the toppling 
game 


That leaves her only with the Left. Right now, both the Left 
apparatchiks and several Congress leadm are waiting for the 
kill. But Sonia isn’t. Because she doesn’t want the Ccmgiess 
to be at the mercy of other party leaders within a coalition. 

So what does the future hold? "Right now, it’s very diffi¬ 
cult to predict the political developments. As an Opfwsition 
party, we’re keeping a close watch on the BJP. We’ll not top¬ 
ple this government, we’U wait forit to die naturally," saidPra- 
nab Mukheijee. 

So, for the time being, as the Right and Left wait and watch, 
it’s the Centre that provides all the action. • 

MmdamBmkmr/eedcmHm 
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ParadM by Uw Pakistani (left) and Indian armlas: talking Is bsttsr than shooting 


Track three 


T he murder of Hindus in Jammu 
on the same day that 
Pakistan’s army, air force and 
navy chiefs did not come to 
welcome Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee at Wagah barely affected the cele¬ 
bration of his summit meeting with 
Nawaz Sharif at Lahore. 

But more than a month since, the terro¬ 
rism of the ISI-controllcd Lashkar- 
c-Toiba in Jammu and the military’s 
defiance of their Prime Minister at 
Wagah are becoming facts as hard to 
ignore as Sharifs warm hug of Vaj¬ 
payee or the J 9-gun salute in the 
distance. 

Not only have politicians on both 
sides renewed their possessive 
statement-war about Kashmir, but defen- 


Indo-Pak parleys 
cannot succeed without 
the two armies talking 


ce officials say that as many militants 
are being pushed into Kashmir this sum¬ 
mer as the last one under Pakistani Army 
cover. 

Can there then be any peace with Paki¬ 
stan where the Pakistani Army or the ISI 
are not participants? Should Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif be persuaded to bring them in for 
negotiations? Will they come? Will it 
work for the Indian Army to open a dialo¬ 
gue with Pakistan’s forces? 

Some answers to some questions: 


Nawaz Sharif vs the anny 


Will Pakistan’s Prime Minister bring in 
the army for talks? 

Very unlikely. Since coming to 
power with an overwhelming majority 
in the National Assembly, Sharif has out¬ 
lawed presidential powers to dismiss an 
elected government, installed his nomi¬ 
nee as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and forced one of Pakistan’s fin¬ 
est army chiefs, Gener^ Jehangir Kara- 
mat, to resign. 

But he is not finished with the army 
yet. Karamat's successor is General Par- 
vez Musharraf, who is a Mohajir and the¬ 
refore commands far less following than 
a Punjabi army chief of Pakistan’s predo- 
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minantly Punjabi army would have. He 
was No. 3 in seniority. The Indian defen¬ 
ce ministry expected Lt-Gen. Ali Khan, 
a distinguished, suave, pro-American 
Punjabi corps commander, to take Kara- 
mat's place. He was sidelined. But the 
army didn't react. 

General Musharraf has not moved to 
get the army out of its civilian commit¬ 
ments: 30,000 troops and officers are 
engaged by the Water & Power Develop¬ 
ment Authority ; hundreds of others are 
managing civilian trucking operations 
from Karachi to the hinterland up to 
Peshawar; and army officers are trying 
Pakistanis in the strife-tom Punjab and 
Sindh provinces. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
these military courts are illegal. Their 
judgements have angered Pakistanis. A 
retired Indian gener^ of the intelligence 
corps says, "However fair an army court 
ruling may be, the civilians resent it. It 
gives the army a bad name. I think 
Nawaz Sharif wants the army to get a 
bad name through these special courts. 
He wants to consolidate his hold over 
it." Either the army hasn't woken up to 
this design or it is too divided to protest. 


After confronting each 
other for 50 years 
across lush plains, 
desert and ice, both 
armies at least at 
middle levels have 
formed demonic 
images of the other 


After Musharraf, Sharif has made ano¬ 
ther surprise appointment. Mohammed 
Aziz Khan, a Pashtun, the youngest 
Pakistani Army lieutenant-general who 
has not even commanded a corps, is the 
new chief of general staff. His promo¬ 
tion has surprised the Indian MoD even 
more than Musharraf s. 

And now, it is not even certain that 
Musharraf will continue. It is very likely 
that the director-general of the Inter- 
Services Intelligence, Zia-ud-din, partly 


Kashmiri and very close to the PM, will 
take over. In that case, Musharraf will be 
promoted to joint chief of staff which is 
a powerless position. 

In this situation, Sharif will be loath 
to accept Indian suggestions to rope in 
the army for talks. It will give it legiti¬ 
macy which he is trying to deny it. Besi¬ 
des, he can well argue that armies have 
no role in peace talks between two 
democracies. 

Lessons after Zia 


If Sharif is weakening the army and gain¬ 
ing control, isn't it in our interest? 

Yes, and no. While it is true that an 
overarmed Pakistani Army attacked 
India in 1965 and was confident of victo¬ 
ry in 1971, a Pakistani Army weakened 
beyond a point threatens the existence of 
Pakistan itself which is not in India's 
interests. 

A broken-up Pakistan will be trouble¬ 
some for the neighbourhood and if the 
splinter that inherits its nuclear arsenal 
bore enmity with Ihdia, unprecedented 
nuclear blackmail would ensue. The 
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Pakistani Army, with all its faults, 
remains a binding force. 

The second fear is of a coup. At one 
level, this is far-fetched because General 
Mirza Aslam Beg and the others who 
succeeded Gen. Zia-ul-Haq after his 
death in 1988 as army chief have deter¬ 
minedly kept away from power. They 
have seen the failure of three martial- 
law administrators — Gen. Ayub Khan, 
Gen.YahyaKhanandGen. Zia himself 
— in trying to give better administration 
than the politicians they overthrew. 

But no army that has been in power 
and considers itself the last repository of 
nationalism can take the squeeze too 
long. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ravaged the 
Pakistani Army after its 1971 defeat and | 
picked up an unknown, friendless, fol-1 


lowerless lieutenant-general as his army 
chief and called him his monkey- 
general before visitors and state guests. | 
But once Gen. Zia had an opportunity. | 
he hanged Bhutto. 

Sharif is also walking that thin ice. 
Trading professionalism for bootlicking 
could bring immediate advantages. But 
while Gen. Karamat would never con¬ 
template a coup, anyone else could. So a 
well-knit, professional Pakistani Army 
is as much in Sharif s interest as in India's. 


Talking, not shooting 


But what is the advantage of the Pakista¬ 
ni and Indian armies talking to each 
other that is not there when politicians or 
diplomats talk? 

There may be no immediate advanta¬ 
ges. But after confronting each other for 
50 years across lush plains, desert and 
ice, both armies at least at middle levels 
have formed demonic images of the 
other: the Pakistanis more so. 

For instance, one of their staff college 
manuals describes India's nuclear aims 
dangerously as the outcome of Brahmm- 
ism and Chanakya's statecraft with no 
attempt being made even to examine the 
threats that it says it perceives. And the 


image of the Pakistani Army is of a uni¬ 
formly Islamic, jehadic army that is less 
than factual. 

At senior levels there is greater appre¬ 
ciation of reality. Opposing directors- 
general of military operations become 
friends staving off crisis after crisis on 
hotlines. When Indian and Pakistani 
military delegations met alternatively in 
Delhi and Islamabad first during Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto and Rajiv Gandhi's time and 
later when Narasimha Rao was PM, they 



realised that they were fighting a mad, 
unwinnable war in Siachen. 

And yet, such exchanges are limited. 
One place where Pakistani and Indian 
brigadiers have interacted for years now 
is in London’s Belgravia while doing 
the Royal College of Defence Studies 
course. 

Most retired Indian generals have 
happy remembrances of these meetings 
but none of them could make any 
penetrative observations of their Pakista¬ 
ni coursemaies. "We just steered off dis¬ 
cussing core issues," said one of them. 
"They were also very guarded." 

It is this closing up that could slowly 
go if the two armies were to meet. It is by 
no means certain that they will. Gen. 
Beg first expressed a desire to an Indian 
military attache in Islamabad of getting 
the two armies together but when the 
attache came back with concrete propo¬ 
sals for sporting links the offer went into 
deep freeze. 

Later, Indian Army chief Gen. Rodri¬ 
gues sent an invitation to the Pakistani 
chief, Gen. Arif Nawaz, for a visit which 



China has not forgotten George Fernandes 
describing it as India’s threat No. 1 (which he 
later denied) after the visiting PLA chief, Gen. Fu 
Quan You, sent home positive reports 
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didn’t materialise. Sldl afterwards, Gen. 
Karamal spoke favourably of army- 
to-aimy contacts to a retired visiting 
Indian lieutenant-general but nothing 
came of it. 

There is little to suggest that the Indi¬ 
an goveniment will allow the army to 
talk with the Pakistani one after having 
kept it in seclusion for years. But still it 
is the Pakistani Army that has shown 
more reluctance to discuss. And yet, as it 
seems, there is no escape from that. Both 
armies realise that talking is better than 
shooting. 

The biggest misperception that a dia¬ 
logue may remove is that the raison 
d’etre for the Pakistani Army is the pres¬ 
ence of an Indian threat. Most Indian 
officers repeat this unthinkingly, there¬ 
by making truth out of a lie. The way to 
get around it is: a) to deny the existence 
of a threat and b) to accept Pakistan’s 
right to have an army whether or not 
there is a threat, because it is a sovereign 
nation. 

But the single-largest gain of an army- 
army get-together would be the conclu- | 


sive realisation that neither anny can 
snatch the other’s portion of Kashmir 
without provoking a full — may be 
nuclear — war. "When soldiers talk, 
they talk the same language," said a for¬ 
mer vice-chief of the Indian Anny. 
"Once it is clear that a military solution 
,is not possible, but that a political- 
diplomatic negotiation is the only way 
out, it would soften stands." 

Limitations of a diaiogue 

How far can the two annies go? 

This is easier to answer for the Indian 
Army: as far as its civilian watchdogs 
will let it go, which, surprisingly, is 
rather quite far. There is greater accept¬ 
ance within the Indian Army of convert¬ 
ing the Line of Control (LoC) into an 
international border. 

Some generals even favour restoring 
pre-1953 autonomy to Kashmir and 
relaxing travel restrictions for Kashmi¬ 
ris across the LoC until eventually it 
becomes little more than a map line. On 


The Wagah border, the Pakistani 
forces’ chiefs did net come to afelcome 1 
the Indian Prime Minister 

record, however, no serving officer will 
accept anything less than Pakistan’s 
return of the "occupied" territories. 

The situation within the Pakistani 
Army is more complicated. Former mili¬ 
tary attaches to Pakistan tell you of the 
extraordinary understanding that 
Baluch, Mohajir and Pathan generals 
have shown for the Indian position on 
Kashmir but not by and large the Punja¬ 
bi generals. 

They, more than any of the others, 
have seen the 1971 defeat and Pakistan’s 
partition in terms of an "assault on their 
manhood" and are not yet ready to give 
up Kashmir. But in public, even those 
other non-Punjabis have been known to 
take tough positions against India. 

Politicians also force the Pakistani 
generals to become inflexible. In the 
first round of the Siachen negotiations, 
for example, the two sides had agreed on 
their respective pull-back positions but 
Pakistani politicians would not let their 
army sign the agreement even though 
India had taken more risks than Pakistan. 

And, only last May, Nawaz Sharif 
boxed in the Pakistani Army again by 
ordering the tit-for-tat nuclear explo¬ 
sions in Chagai hills. The Indian defence 
ministry’s information is that Gen. Kara- 
mat had consulted his nine corps com¬ 
manders and told the Prime Minister not 
to detonate. 

He stressed, it seems, on the return 
advantage of availing conventional 
arms support from America and the 
others that could grow to a point where 
India crunched by US sanctions would¬ 
n’t be able to keep up. 

"Karamat is not a pacifist but a 
realist," said an MoD analyst, "he had 
made a cold logical deduction. In a 
couple of years they woud have outstrip¬ 
ped us conventionally. So we had to get 
them into the same kind of shit that we 
had gotten into. We felt that Pakistan 
must be provoked to go nuclear." 

The inevitable happened. Sharif appa¬ 
rently made allusions to Karamat’s 
cowardice at a full Cabinet meeting. It is 
not clear if he told the PM that his corps 
commanders also didn’t want to go 
nuclear. It is very likely that the rank and 
file of the army wouldn’t have accepted 
that decision after Sharifs TV demago¬ 
guery. Anyhow, not long after that, Kara- 
mat resigned. 

All this has made Pakistani generals 
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afraid of their own shadows. They arc 
probably more hard line than they would 
like to be. This makes it even more diffi¬ 
cult to hope for open discussions bet¬ 
ween the two aniiies if and when that 
happens. But as long as that di>cs not 
occur, Pakistani generals will be as 
much prisoners of their politicians as the 
politicians have been of theirs before 
this, and who knows maybe one more 
time again. 


Ho bhahbhai 


Can the Chinese help break this logjam? 

"Chinese'^ Help? You? Hell no/' says 
an Indian expert on the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army. "First you have to mend your 
wrecked relations with them." 

China has not forgotten George Fer¬ 
nandes’ repeated statements that it is 
India’s threat No. 1 (he says he was mis¬ 
quoted as saying enemy No. 1) after the 
visiting PLA chief to India, Gen. Fu 
Quan You, sent back home positive 
reports. And it has not entirely forgiven 
India after Atal Bchari Vajpayee’s leak¬ 
ed letter to Bill Clinton cited the Chinese 
threat for the May '98 detonations. 
There is evidence that China targeted its 
IRBMs towards India after these 
developments. 

It has also brought the PLA still closer 
to the Pakistani Army than after 1965 
when the Americans "ditched" the 
Pakistanis for starting the war with 


India. Transfer of Chinese nuclear tech¬ 
nology and materials has reportedly 
ceased since China signed the CTBT 
and under Amerian pressure but conven¬ 
tional arms exports and exchange of per¬ 
sonnel remain large-scale. 

Perhaps of all the aniiies, the PLA 
l(xJay has the most influence on the 
Pakistani Army. But it is unlikely th?^ 
China would have mediated even if rela¬ 
tions with India were level. And besides. 


no Indian government would accept Chi¬ 
nese mediation until they do not return 
the piece of Kashmir they keep. 

The American factor 


Would the Americans be willing? 

More than willing. But there are pro¬ 
blems with their mediation. It is not Just 
that India will refuse, even though the 
diplomatic and military circuits are buzz¬ 
ing about the American pressure on Vaj¬ 
payee and Sharif to meet. It is also that 
American influence is limited in 
Pakistan. 

The US defence department has pro¬ 
bably more leverage with the Pakistani 
Army than the state department has with 
its politicians and diplomats but it is not 
of an order to get it to any negotiating 
table right away. No self-respecting 
Pakistani general would accept that. 

Also, the officer cadre that was pro- 
American up to 1%5 is less so now. 


Middle-level officers and those that 
Gen. Zia brought in from lower and 
lower-middle-cla.ss families after he 
seized power are as religious as they are 
anti-American. It is this section that 
would have protested if Pakistan had fai¬ 
led to expire the atom bombs under 
American influence. 

Until some years ago, the Americans 
were the best-informed about the 
Pakistani Army. "Their Intemalional 
Military Education Programme ensured 
a dialogue with the moderate elements 
in the Pakistani Army," says a retired 
major-general and defence analyst. "It 
increased their knowledge of the Pakista¬ 
ni Army. But it was cut off due to the Pre- 
ssler Amendment leaving a gap. This is 
causing concern to Pentagon." 

However, with all the handicaps, it is 
the fear of nuclear proliferation and the 
terror of a nuclear war that is keeping 
Americans engaged with India and 
Pakistan. Their own solution to the Kash¬ 
mir problem is to make it independent. 
Neither India nor Pakistan accepts that. 
But they know that if they stick to the 
nuclear turf, they have better chances of 
getting the two countries to be reasona¬ 
ble about Kashmir. 

So even if no one wants them to medi¬ 
ate, they are at it. 

Who controls the ISI? 

Finally, what do you do about the ISI? 

Damned little, just now. Intelligence 
sources say that Sharif was shocked by 
the Hindu killings in Jammu but they 
also admit that there is little evidence 
that the ISI ordered them. "The ISI con¬ 
trols the Lashkar-e-Toiba but our infor¬ 
mation is that the Lashkar massacred the 
Hindus on their own," said an officer. 

This is bad enough. To stop the Lash¬ 
kar means to stop the ISI? Can anyone in 
Pakistan do that? 

The prevailing myth about the ISI is 
that it is beyond anyone’s control. Many 
visiting Pakistani generals have told 
Indian officers after nine fingers of 
whisky that the Pakistani Army is still in 
charge of it. But they also make clear 
that Siey don’t care to be associated with 
it. 

If Nawaz Sharif has his way, this 
strange relationship will end soon. Def¬ 
ence ministry officials say that he is plan¬ 
ning on bringing civilians into the ISI. It 
will be the best news to come from Paki¬ 
stan after 20 Febniary. • 



Sharif has forced one of Pakistan’s finest army 
chiefs, General Jehangir Karamat (right), to 
resign. Karamat had reportedly advised him 
against the Chagai explosion 
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NEWSWATCH 


Protracted war 


Why the police clashed with the public at Darbhanga: the inside story 

I t was a case of locals versus the dis¬ 
trict police. What began as another 
incident of lampooning the establish¬ 
ment, led to a violent street fight. So 
much so that an 18-hour night curfew 
was clamped on Darbhanga town in 
north Bihar, which has been subsequent¬ 
ly lifted on 28 March. But, according to 
locals, the tension has not ceased yet and 
the situation is still potentially volatile. 

It all started with a procession taken 
out on the occasion of Ramnavami. It 
had tableaux depicting the recent Senari 
carnage in Jehanabad district, and also a 
caricature of the fodder scam. ”11 were, 
in fact," said Manohar Das, an eyewit¬ 
ness, "caricatures of the lady superinten¬ 
dent of police, Shobha Ohatkar and the 
Darbhanga MP, M.A.A. Faimi, that the 
local police felt bad about and intercept¬ 
ed the procession." 

The moment the police tore the cart¬ 
oons and the placards, all hell broke 
loose. The agitated processionists start¬ 
ed pelting stones at the local police and 
the district officials present there. Dis¬ 
trict magistrate of Darbhanga, Ajay 
Kumar, was injured. Soon thereafter, 
the entire Tower Chowk area, the scene 
of the skirmish, wore the look of an 
army cantonment. "The entire police for¬ 
ce of the district seemed to have converg¬ 
ed there and clashed with the civiliaAs," 
said Mohammed Mohsin, an eyewit¬ 
ness. An 18-hour curfew was clamped 
and shoot-at-sight orders issued. In the 
melee, a company of Rapid Action For- Tanvir were present in the house of the state government, on its part, maintain- 

ce had arrived, to make the place look said MP, superintendent of police Shob- ed a studied silence, until it was forced 

like a veritable battleground. ha Ohatkar had tried to raid the house to declare that Shobha Ohatkar will not 

Nasim Ahmed, who came to Patna to and arrest them. According to the arrest- be shifted. Sources told Sunday that the 

celebrate Idd-ul-zoha, told Sunday that ed criminals, the SP had raided their SP was, in fact, on her way out of the dis- 

the worst sufferers were the students, hideout and got them firmly behind the trict. A timely intervention from the IPS 

caught unawares by the curfew. bars before they could buy their way out. Officers* Association, led by Arvind 

Actually, the story has its root It was then that the criminals were Pandey, saved the situation, 

elsewhere. On 4 January, Delhi Police directed by Irfan Goga in Dubai to strike Under such circumstances, the rioting 
nabbed five members of the Irfan Goga- adealofRs lOlakhandgettheSPtrans- incident seems to be another ploy to 
Babloo Srivastav gang. They were inter- ferred. For this they are alleged to have malign the SP and raise a demand for get- 

rogated by the joint commissioner, got in touch with the RJDMP. The direc- ting her shifted elsewhere, said an IPS 

South Zone, Amod Kanth. tive from Dubai is supposed to have stat- officer on terms of anonymity. 

It was found during the interrogation ed that if the transfer fails to materialise, Although the curfew has been lifted, 

that all flve criminals were from Darb- the SP was to be eliminated. the atmosphere seems far from normal 

hanga district. And that they were in But the RJD MP from Darbhanga, in Darbhanga, at the moment. If the 
regidar contact with a Rashtriya Janata M.A.A. Fatmi, vehemently denies hav- pounding of boots on the near-deserted 
D^ (RJD) MP from Bihar. The crimi- ing any link with the arrested criminals, streets by Rapid Action Force men is 
nals also divulged that once when all of According to him, the police is trying to any indication. • 
them, including their leader, Fazal alias malign his image and frame him. The NmvmiZMr/Dmbhtmg^ 
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OBITUARY 


I STILL RIMSMBEII when 1 first met Ananda Shankar. It 
was at a New Year’s Eve party in Calcutta on 31 December, 
1986. He was surprised, I think, to find that I knew his work so 
well. More surprised when 1 said that I thought his first album 
had been a landmark. 

Sadly, few people still remember that album, recorded in 
America in the early 1970s, at the height of Ananda’s uncle, 
Ravi Shankar’s tie-dye phase when the sitar wa.s. to use the 
language of the times, the grooviest instrument around. While 
Ravi Shankar had been content to play lighter ragas to 
audiences too stoned to 
know much better ("If you 
like the tuning up so much, I 
hope you will like the music 
more," he admonished the 
audience at the concert for 
Bangladesh in 1971), Anan¬ 
da had the sense to try and 
fuse rock and Indian music. 

The album came with a 
modest disclaimer on the 
sleeve note ("I claim no con¬ 
nection with the famous 
Shankars") and most people ' 
who bought it did not realise 
that Ananda was Uday Shan¬ 
kar’s son or, indeed, who 
Uday Shankar was. They 
bou^t it for the music. 

There were sitar reworkings 
of two rock standards: Light 
My Fire and Jumping Jack 
Flash, that quickly became 
classics in their own right — 

Ananda’s Jumping Jack 
Flash remained the ^eme of 
a rock programme on British 
TV throughout the Seventies. 

But, for me at least, there 
were two other high spots on 
the album. The Hrst was a 
tune called Snowflower, 
composed by Ananc^ him¬ 
self. And the second was the 
innovative use of the synthe¬ 
siser (still called the Moog in 
those days and best known 
for such novelty songs as 
Hot Butter's Popcorn). It 
was already something of a 
breakthrough to use the sitar 
in a rock context. To combi¬ 
ne it with a high-tech instru¬ 
ment like the synthesiser 
marked a double 
breakthrough. 

Ananda never followed up on that album. He returned to 
India—in 1986, he was to complain that recording facilities 
in our country were still far more primitive than those requir¬ 
ed to record something like the first album — and immersed 
himself in other kinds of fusion music. He married the beauti¬ 
ful Tanushree and together they ran a music and dance troupe. 


Ananda had many other successes. He performed at vari¬ 
ous Festivals of India, made many remarkable albums and 
wrote many memorable tunes. Tanushree and he became regu¬ 
lars at such special events as the World Cup and it was hard to 
live in Calcutta and not know who they were. 

But somehow — at least to my mind — Ananda never got 
the credit he deserved. If you listen to the first album today — 
and it has stood the test of time — it is clear that he single- 
handedly invented what we call Indipop today: a genre of 
music that blended Indian melodies with *rock 

without borrowing from 
Hindi film tunes. Without 
that breakthrough, there 
would be no Colonial Cou¬ 
sins, no Silk Route and, per¬ 
haps, no Indian Ocean. 

Why didn’t Ananda move 
more to the centre of the 
stage? I have two theories, 
one obvious and the other, 
slightly more controversial. 
The fust is simple enough: 
he was ahead of his time. He 
made albums at a time when 
LP records were cumberso¬ 
me to maintain and sold in 
tiny numbers. Had he been 
young in the Nineties, he 
would have found greater 
conunercial success. But 
then, of course, he wouldn’t 
have been a pioneer or the 
founder of the genre. 

My second theory is even 
simpler, if more contentious: 
he never rode the national 
mainstream because he lived 
in Calcutta. However succes¬ 
sful he was in the Bengal 
capital, he remained on the 
periphery of the conscious¬ 
ness of fans in the major cit¬ 
ies of Bombay, Delhi and 
Bangalore. It is crazy — but 
nevertheless, true — that 
people in Bombay will 
embrace anything that com¬ 
es out of Los Angeles (such 
as the first album) but will 
turn their noses up at anyth¬ 
ing that comes out of Calcut¬ 
ta. Ananda took pride in 
being a Bengali and in living 
in Calcutta. It brought him 
Joy but in conunercial terms, 

he paid the price. 

Because Tanushree will keep his legacy alive, there is no 
danger of us forgetting Ananda Shankar or his music. But per¬ 
haps in death, we can give him the recognition we denied him 
in life: this was the fadier of Indipop. • j 












AMITA MALIK 


Fun and games 

The launch ofDD*s Sports Channel saw more of the former than the latter 


So the BJP govem- 
mcnt gave TV vie¬ 
wers a special gift 
on its first bi^- 
day: its very own 
Sports Channel. 
Three hours to 
begin with and an 
example of how it 
should not be used in future, we hope, 
was a jumping session by Sheklw 
Suman of Movers and Shakers fame as 
the anchor for the inauguration. He mov¬ 
ed and shook so much that he had to 
hang on for dear life to the long script giv-* 
en to him, written in shudh Hindi. And 
he read it like a filmi neta, all blood and 
thunder and patriotic slogans. His 
histrionics, the paratroopers from the 
lAF, and the speeches from politicians 
took up more than an hour, with Kirti 
Azad doing a Ravi Shastri when requi¬ 
red, while the crowds waited impatient¬ 
ly for the cricket they had come to 
watch. As the mananiya suchana mantri 
put it, the wicked foreign sports chan¬ 
nels neglect Indian sport (although the 
Jaipur ^do-Pak cricket match was carri¬ 
ed by ESPN, for one). And it is time we 
had a proper Indian channel. Unless, of 
course, he meant that they don’t carry 
kabbadi and hu-tu-tu, which this DD 
channel presumably will. 

But the real question remains: how 
will it compete with the highly- 
professional 24-hour intemationial 
sports channels which give us the cream 
of intemationa] cricket, football and ten¬ 
nis, with only three hours of its own? 
Even the forthcoming world cup is out 
of its reach because DD will only show 
matches with India in them. And probab¬ 
ly they will have to rob Peter to pay Paul 
if matches are carried in full and not Just 
for three hours. Because on the occasion 
of the launch of the Sports Giannel, 
Bengali viewers in Delhi, and presumab¬ 
ly in other parts of India, found they had 
to give up their Bengali regional pro¬ 
gramme and watch cricket instead. 
Clearly DD has to get its priorities right 
and not indulge in the sort of hop step 
and jump which characterised its old 
bad habits, cutting off a Wimbledon 


final at match point or the last over of a 
one-day cricket match because they had 
to switch over to the news. 

After sports, we come to two vital 
decisions for the future of the media. 
First, autonomy. This columnist has 
maintained down the years that no 
government, no matter what the party or 
the coalition, will ever give autonomy to 
the media. And they will do everything 
in their power to prevent foreign chan¬ 
nels offering competition to the dull fare 
dished out by DD. It is in the Fifties that 


the admirable Chanda Committee 
recommended autonomy for the media 
along the lines of the BBC. Nothing was 
done to implement its decisions. During 
the Emergency, Indira Gandhi declared 
openly that AIR and Doordarshan are 
government media and will remain 
government media. Pramod Mahajan is 
saying pretty much the same thing in 
more circuitous language in 1999, while 
swearing himself black and blue in the 
face that he never interferes with Prasar 
Bharati. Only Ajit Kumar does, as we all 
know. L.K. Advani set up the Verghese 
Group immediately after the Emergen¬ 
cy to lay down the guidelines for autono¬ 
my. It ^d, in no unequivocal terms. But 
alAough he institute election broad¬ 
casts, which was a major step, Advani 


did nothing about autonomy. Jaipal 
Reddy also made loud noises and did not 
interfere as much with the workings of 
DD. But he made ^ome disastrous 
appointments for Prasar Bharati on the 
eve of his government’s departure, no 
doubt prodded by I.K. Gujral. He waiv¬ 
ed the age limits clearly laid down even 
if his appointees had good credentials. 

Autonomy, one may be sure, is very 
far off and will probably never come as 
no government will give up this wonder¬ 
ful propaganda weapon and ministers 

I Shekhar 
Suman*s(left) 
histrionics, the 
paratroopers 
from the lAF, 
and the 
politicians’ 
speechestook 
up more than an 
hour, while the 
crowds waited 
impatiently for 
cricket 

enjoy star billing. 

And lastly, the satellite invasion. Do 
you remember Indira Gandhi trying to 
find out if there was any way to black out 
the BBC and other international chan¬ 
nels? Now they are trying, with the will¬ 
ing aid of the power-drunk babus of the 
information and broadcasting ministry 
by devious methods, to prevent any kind 
of competition, so that dull old DD can 
dodder on. Well, it won’t work, as King 
Canute found when he asked the waves 
to roll back. Technology is moving so 
fast that soon TV will b^me as to 
air as radio. And Mahajan and his ilk 
will feel sorry they didn’t think of this 
eariier and India was left in the back- 
woods when the rest of the world moved 
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The Best 
of the Firsts 


Manju Kapur wins the Commonwealth Writers 
Prize for her debut novel 




fler a string of rejections, 
came the award. 

"I did feel vindicated, 
though I was never deject¬ 
ed with the initial rejec¬ 
tions," says Manju Kapur, sitting pretty 
after bagging the Commonwealth 
Writer’s Prize, 1999 h)rthe Eurasia reg¬ 
ion for her debut novel. Difficult 
Daughters, 

The award though welcome could not 
have come at a more difficult time, 
"what with my kids’ examinations on, I 
am trying to help them with their studies 
and coping with innumerable telephone 
calls and requests for interviews". Hav¬ 
ing said that, she hastens to comfort us, 
hapless journos who must get the job 
done. "1 love the attention and my childr¬ 
en are excited. Teaching is no problem." 

It shouldn’t be for this professor of 
modem literature at Miranda House. 
However, her first attempt to write a 
novel has taught her a lesson or two in 
pcrscverence, to take failure in her stride. 

The first manuscript sent to Penguin 
was rejected. "They found it too acade^ 
mic — it was replete with footnotes and 
titled chapters." They also found it loo 
lengthy, some 145,000 words. "That’s 
not too long," Kapur shrugs. "They wan¬ 
ted me to get to the point quickly." So 
she cut it down to 110,000 words and 
sent it to Faber. They sold it to Penguin. 
And Penguin it was who published her 
work after numerous changes. The title 
she had originally chosen (Partitions) 
was not approved and several portions 
in the novel were altered. 

"1 guess they were embarrassed when 
I won the award," she laughs loudly. But 
all’s well that ends well. "What ultimate¬ 
ly matters is that my book has been 



received well. The people have liked it, 
at least I think they have, and I have won 
an award. 1 have also accepted the 
changes made by the publishers — 
anything which makes the readers pick 
up the book is fine by me." 

But is good sales all that matters? 
What about a writer’s satisfaction? For 
someone whose self-confidence is low, 
good sales is the best reassurance she 



can get about her talent. "I write too slow¬ 
ly. I am a bad poet. And an even worse 
painter." Does bagging an award give 
her confidence to publish a book of 
poems? "No way. They are bad. I began 
writing seriously only because a friend 
of mine began writing and she coaxed 
me to do the same." 

And also the fact that she comes from 
a writers’ family — her sisters-in-law 
are writers, though Kapur is the first in 
the family to write in English. 

Yet, Kapur is a greenhorn when it 
comes to knowing the tricks of the publi¬ 
shing trade. She has no agents, and, at 
the moment, is a bit bewildered by the 
attention showered on her and the nume¬ 
rous reading sessions she is getting in vit- 
ed to. As to how she will approach publi¬ 
shers for her foithcoming novels, Kapur 
doesn’t seem to have a clue. 
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K apur's first novel was bom as an 
alternative to painting. It bored her, 
she says, though it is difficult to accept 
that looking at her works decorating the 
walls of her sprawling house. 

"The entire rigmarole is too tedious. 
First, you have to choose the canvas, 
then the colours, you have to mix them 
— decide your subject... it is so much 
more easier to write," points out Kapur. 

Not that writing Difficult Daughters 
was cakewalk. The novel narrates the 
story of Virmati, an intelligent and ambi¬ 
tious woman tom between her love for a 
married professor and duty towards her 
family. The characters move on to Laho¬ 
re where Virmati is groomed by her 
lover, who marries her much to the dis¬ 
gust and anger of his legitimate wife. 
Through Virmati, Difficult Daughters 
asserts a woman's struggle for right to 


education and personal freedom. 

Suggest a note of autobiography in 
her novel and she denies it vehemently. 
"There is nothing of my family back¬ 
ground in the book. 1 have interviewed 
over 70 people who have studied and 
grown up in Lahore and scanned several 
papers. The characters are fictional but 
the emotion is authentic." 

Kapur does concede that most women 
experience a dilemma, a conflict bet¬ 


ween obligation and ambition — to that 
extent this novel is autobiographical. 

The novel opens with a daughter 
mourning her mother's (Virmati) death. 
The rest of the novel follows in flash¬ 
back and captures Virmati's life — how 
she falls in love, educates herself, enters 
the professor’s house as his second wife, 
faces his family’s wrath, gives birth to 
daughters and dies an unglorious death. 
To K^ur goes the credit for presenting 
this hackneyed theme in a novel style. 
And for this she got the Commonwealth 
Prize for best first novel. 

Instituted in 1987, the prize is award¬ 
ed in the two categories of best book and 
the best first published book. Kapur has 
got it for the latter and joins the ranks of 
Vikram Seth, Vikram Chandra and 
Githa Hariharan. 

Which she finds hard to believe at 
times. It was at a function she was attend¬ 
ing at the British Council where she 
heard of the award and rushed back 
home to share the news with her family. 

Celebrations followed though little 
thought has been spared for the award 
money. "1 believe I will get something 
like a 1,000 pounds ... I don’t really 
know." Chances are that one will not 
find Kapur dining at a restaurant or cele¬ 
brating with a crowd as she is totally off 
s(x;ialising. She rarely watches a movie 
or eats out and calls herself a neurotic 
writer. 

Squeezing in time for her forthcom¬ 
ing novels is her immediate concern. 
"Preparing for my lectures, teaching the 
children, looking after the house — 
there is little time to do my own thing." 

But she manages to steal a little time 




for her novels. What arc they about? She 
has little idea herself. "One of them is 
about a woman painter—the rest 1 have 
to worit on. You sec I rewrite so much as 
I can never make up my mind — and 
what comes out in the end is very differ¬ 
ent from what I had initially intended." 

An indecisiveness characteristic of 
Kapur who cannot decide whether she 
likes the spotlight on her. • 
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Cricket fatigue 

The BCCI is responsible for the unhealthy state of the players 


T he cracks, appearing over the last 
few months, could virtually break 
the edifice. And if India fares badly 
in the World Cup. one of the principal 
reasons could be the health of the players. 

Too much cricket has been a malady 
aired by several eminent cricketers, but 
the Board of Control for Cricket in India 
is too busy raking in sponsorship money 
to worry about injuries to players. 

And, BCCI seems to believe that if 
Tom doesn't play, Dick or Harry could 
step in. This has been cleverly translated 
into a trial for several youngsters such as 
Sadagopan Ramesh, Amaya Khurasia 
and others who had been close to selec¬ 
tion in one-dayers. They were tried out 
as others were "rested”. 

However, two players who were not 
being rested were the kingpins of the 
Indian squad: captain Mohammad Azha- 
ruddin and, arguably the world's best 
batsman, Sachin Tendulkar. Both were 
sidelined by stress-related injuries. The 
two had been playing too hard, too long. 

Of course, the BCCI office-bearers 
will insist that the two have been inca¬ 
pacitated not by "overwork" but '"in the 
normal course of playing". Most of 
these people, who have gone to a play¬ 
ing field only to shake hands, give 
expert opinions on the players’ health 
and their capacity to combat fatigue. 

Sachin Tandvikar: too much crickot 



AzharuMln: nilocf oot 


The writing is on the wall though. 
First, Javagal Srinath was sidelined for 
quite a while. Then it was Venkatesh Pra¬ 
sad. Even newcomer Ajit Agarkar was 
forced to go on leave. 

However, it was Tendulkar’s back 
problem that jolted the cricketing frater¬ 
nity. His trip to England resulted in advi¬ 
ce for treatment and rest. That’s not all. 
The Harley Street specialist advocated a 


change of bat. Obviously, cricket was 
not his forte, or else he would have reali¬ 
sed that it is almost impossible fog a 
player who has been playing with a 
heavy bat to suddenly switch to a lighter 
one. Other doctors and physiotherapists 
suggested the same, too. Also, there’s 
the question of Sachin’s bowling aggra¬ 
vating his back pain. 

If these restrictions are. indeed, enfor¬ 
ced. Tendulkar is likely to cut a sorry 
figure in England. The only way out 
now seems to be complete rest till the 
World Cup. Since all doctors agree that 
a set of exerci.ses and prolonged rest are 
the key factors for recovery, Sachin 
should not be forced into playing the 
inconsequential Sharjah tournament 
which immediately follows the Pepsi 
scries as his fitness is in question. 

Finally, .skipper Azharuddin has been 
sidelined with a physical problem. This 
is worrying because Azhar, the 
36-year-old, is not getting any younger. 
The process of recovery for him will 
naturally take longer than Sachin who is 
ten years younger. 

From the first match of the current tri¬ 
angular series, Azhar had felt a pain on 
his right shoulder. This continued to 
aggravate until he consulted a doctor. 
He was promptly ordered rest for at least 
eight days, thus ruling him out of at least 
two matches. And it could easily resur¬ 
face if he chooses to carry on playing, if 
not in the Pepsi final, then at Shaijah. 

The BCCI will have to take the blame 
squarely if any or all of these players per¬ 
form below par in the World Cup. After 
all, the Board officials had decided on 
such hectic schedules without even 
informally interacting with the players. 

One factor that has been consistently 
overlooked is the fitness level of the ave¬ 
rage Indian player. It is far below that of 
the Australians and South Africans. 
Even the Pakistanis, for that matter. To 
make matters worse, most Indians are 
not even athletic. 

To equate them with cricketers of 
other countries — and thereby justify 
the heavy playing schedules—has been 
a mistake. And India may have to pay 
fc^* it dearly in two months* time. • 
Aiff/nSmi/Mctrtia 



The BCCI is to be 
blamed if any or 
all of these players 
perform below par 
in the World Cup. 

After all, the 
Board had drawn 
up such hectic 
schedules without 
bothering about 
injuries to players 
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WEST BENGAL 

A clear mandate 

The GNLF romps home in the election to the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill 

Council 



BY THE PEOPLE: voters wait for their turn during the DGHC election 


U ltimately, it was the Gorkhaland issue which beca¬ 
me the clincher. In the elections to the Daijeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC), Subash GhisinghVs 
GNLF has emerged as the clear winner. In the lar¬ 
gely uneventful elections, held on 17 March, Ghi- 
singh’s party romped home with 26 out of the 28 elected seats 
to form the council for the third consecutive term. And this 
time, the GNLF was facing a concerted opposition from the 
eight-party alliance of Sanjukta Morcha. 

It has become clear that Ghisingh will rule the 

hills for five more years. Locals feel that he has scored a brilli¬ 
ant hat-trick. While the Morcha had to be contented with two 
seats, the CPI(M) has drawn a blank. During the previous two 
elections in 1988 and 1993, the CPI(M) had won two seats. 

This time, the DGHC election became a battle between two 
pro-Gorkhaland forces—the GNLF on one hand and the San¬ 
jukta Morcha on the other, reinforcing the theory that pn>- 


Gorkhaland forces will dominate the hills. Though Gorkha¬ 
land was his brainchild, Ghi.singh — for the last few years — 
had dropped the demand. 

While campaigning, however, Ghisingh was forced to rake 
up the issue once again in order to deny the Morcha political 
mileage. After the split in the CPI(M) in the hills, leading to 
the formation of the Communist Party of Revolutionary Marx¬ 
ist (CPRM), the Gorkhaland demand acquired a new dimen¬ 
sion. Newly-formed parties like the CPRM, the Bharatiya 
Gorkha Janashakti (BGJS) along with the oldest political par¬ 
ty in the hills, the Akhil Bharatiya Gorkha League (ABGL), 
were found to be making an issue out of Gorkhaland. Their 
contention was that creation of a separate state was the only 
solution for the problems dogging the hills of Bengal. 

Any demand for homeland has an emotional appeal and the 
new anti-GNLF-anti-CPI(M) front soon started to emerge as 
a force to reckon with. For the first time, Ghisinghh smelt a 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


rat. In his scheme of things, the CPI(M) being opposed to the 
demand of Gorkhaland was never a threat to his existence. 


But the newly-formed Morcha, led by R.B. Rai, Dawa Lama, 
D.S. Bomjan and others could very well become his rivals. 

And this realisation made Ghisingh revive the Gorkhaland 
demand. While campaigning in Kalimpong on 10 March, he 



WINNER TAKES ff ALL: GNLF supremo Subash Ghisingh 
went to the extent of telling people that *khukris’ had not been 
blunted. Analysts say that it was the Morcha's ascention 
which made the GNLF supremo remind people of the turbul¬ 
ent days of the mid-£ighties. 

Ghisingh had a lot to worry this time. As long as the 
CPI(M) was his main political rival, Ghisingh had little to 
worry. In the recent past, however, Ghisin^ had built up a 
good rapport with the CPI(M), especially with chief minister 
Jyoti Basu. Sanjukta Morcha made Ghisingh*s closeness with 
the CM a political issue. They even pointed towards an "unho¬ 
ly alliance" between CPI(M) and GNLF. Infighting was ano¬ 
ther worry for the GNLF supremo. But in end, as results show, 
Ghisingh had the last laugh. 

Though the GNLF has retained power, there is serious ero¬ 
sion in its vote bank. From 85 in 1988, the percentage of votes 
in favour of GNLF candidates came down to around 65 per 
cent in 1993, and to 53 this time. In as many as 11 constituen¬ 
cies, GNLF candidates got less than 50 per cent votes. 

Rudra Kumar Pradhan, president of GNLF’s Daijeeling 
unit and DGHC executive councillor for the last two terms, 
got a mere 25 per cent of the valid votes to win his Singmari- 
Takvur valley constituency. In contrast, the party’s Kalim¬ 
pong unit president C.K. Pradhan got the highest percentage 
of votes (71.43). Ghisingh got 70.21 per cent. In 1993, the 
GNLF won in seven seats unopposed while this time it 
has won only one seat unoppos^. 

A number of rebel GNLF candidates were in the fray and 
surprisingly all had the blessings of Ghisingh. As a result, sitt¬ 
ing GNLF councillors like Hema Lama and Bhakta Jairu lost 
the election. But the greatest debacle was the defeat of DGHC 
vice-chairman Keshav Chandra Lama. 

The Sanjukta Morcha has had its problems too. Being a 
front of eight different parties, they also had rebel candidates. 
And despite being one of the major constituents of the Mor¬ 
cha, the CPRM failed to win a single scat. It will be the two 
ABGL candidates who will keep the Morcha flag flying in the 
new council. In all, Morcha was able to comer 27 per cent of 
the votes. 

The mandate is clear: if Gorkhaland is the issue, the hills 
would still like Ghisingh to be their leader. • 
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A matter of facts 

How reliable are the state *s tiger census 
data? 

T he tiger census conducted by the authorities in Madhya 
Pradesh has kicked up a row. The census report of the 
state forest department released last year had observed 
that the number of tigers in MP had gone up to 927. The figure 
was 912 in 1993. But the London-based Environmental 
Investigation Agency (EIA) has branded the census report as 
‘dubious*. 

"Madhya Pradesh is a sad reflection of the crisis facing the 
tiger across the world," says Dave Currey, author of the EIA 
report. Debbie Banks, co-author, has questioned the "authenti¬ 
city" of the 1997 census. The country’s tiger census in 1997 
became controversial as non-govemmental organisations rais¬ 
ed questions about tlie authenticity of the pug-mark method 
employed in the census. Widespread incidents of poaching 
and the fear of tiger’s extinction by the turn of the century had 
made the census data crucial. 

Though forest officials and the NGOs have differing per¬ 
ceptions over the census methodology and the number of 
tigers killed each year, they agree on one point: that tigers are 
being poached and that the number of poaching incidents 
detected is merely the "tip of the iceberg". 

The 1997 census figures, released in 1998 by the state fore¬ 
st department, did show that the number of tigers had gone up. 
But further analysis showed that there was an alarming fall in 
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DWINDUNQ NUMBERS: inside a national Park 


the number staying in the national parks. In 1993, the number 
of tigers in national parks and sanctuaries was 246, which 
came down to 229 in 1997. 

Interestingly, the census figures revealed that the tiger 
population increased in general forest areas — from 458 in 
1993 to 472 in 1997. But the ElA report, which focuses on 
Madhya Pradesh, has now put a big question mark on the cen¬ 
sus figures. 

"The tiger population statistics has become so dubious that 
the director of Ptoject Tiger decided that he will not officially 
accept the 1997 figures," says Cuirey. "The story of Madhya 
Pradesh is one of broken promises, good ideas destroyed, 
good staff removed, tiger habitat destroyed and tigers and 
their prey poached." 

The EIA report has pointed at several collateral factors 


which have a bearing on the tiger population. These include, 
among other things, illegal fishing, mining and felling of trees 
inside national parks. The report observes: "...even before the 
field work had been completed (of the 1997 tiger census), 
there were reports that orders had percolated down the ranks 
to ensure that over 1,000 tigers would be counted in Madhya 
Pradesh to show an increase from 1993 census figure of 912 
tigers." 

"Dr Rajesh Gopal, director of Kanha National Park," the 
report alleges," was given the dubious honour of analysing the 
state's census data consisting of pug-mark casts taken Oom 
tiger footprints and tracings. Though the estimates claimed a 
population of 927 tigers, only 409 tracings were made availa¬ 
ble for analysis." 

The EIA report goes on to say: "Though he was not able to 
account for 55 per cent of the tigers, Dr Gopal forwarded the 
total to the chief wildlife warden but added his concern over 
the failure of some of the officials to provide any evidence of 
their tigers." He stressed that "in the absence of pug-mark trac¬ 
ings from many circles, the tabulation being sent from his end 
amounts to a compilation only." 

The chief wildlife warden of Madhya Pradesh, P.K. Mis- 
hra, denies the charges. "MP is the only state which completed 
the work systematically and meticulously. The EIA report 
reveals that the British colonial mentality has still not gone." 
According to Mishra, all the 927 pug-mark, on which the cen¬ 
sus report is based, were available. 

Speaking to Sunday, Mishra said that MP was the only 
state to adopt an yearwise census. Some state wildlife officia¬ 
ls felt that agencies like the EIA were the mouthpiece of 
NGOs and wildlife activists who wanted to perpetuate their 
hold over matters concerning the wildlife. • 
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TELEVISION 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


BIHAR 

State of inertia 


That’s 

entertainment 


The Oscar ceremony was captivating 

T he Oscars, the last of the millennium, have come and 
gone. At four hours and some, the function was over¬ 
long, as usual, but no one was complaining: this has been 
said before, but remains valid everytime, that for sheer 
beautifully-synchronised, feel-g«x>d, starry spectacle, the- 
re^s nothing quite like the annual Academy Awards. 

Emcee Whoopi Goldberg proved herself to be a quick- 
change artist, swanning happily down the large stage in 
several costumes from nominated films; her Elizabeth 
complete with white mask was a riot. The acceptance spee¬ 
ches were satisfactorily schmaltzy — Roberto Benigni 
who won big for his tragi-comic masterpiece Life is 
Beautiful lost all his accented English as he claimed not 
one but three of the coveted statuettes (only Sophia Loren, 
who was at hand, understocKl completely as he wiirbled 
away about making love to people in Jupiter): and instead 
of words, we got a teary flotxi from best actress Gwyneth 
Paltrow (hoo-hoo, she went, I don’t really deserve this. 



WATTING IN THE WINGS: Shekhar Kapur at the aw^ards 
ceremony 


and at this the camera cut away cleverly to Meryl Streep 
who presumably deserved it.) 

India’s great White Hope Shekhar Kapur must have felt 
like a decorative appendage, as he saw his Elizabeth get a 
minor award. But the fact remains that he was there, in the 
pulsating Dorothy Chandler auditorium. As a beginning it 
wasn’t so bad. Remember, how long Spielberg had to wail 
for his first. 

Comparisons arc usually odious, and in this instance, a 
little unfair, but if you see the home-grown attempts at film 
awards, they appear tacky, and ill-rehearsed. Of the three 
cine awards, Eilmfare, Screen and the latest entrant. Zee, 
the latter appears the most democratic because it’s based 
op viewers’ choice and they’ve all shown some improve- 
tn^ in packaging and presenting. But they’ve ^1 got a 
lofi® way to go to become seamless, attra^ve 
(mtmainnient. • 



Bihar continues to reel under bandhs 

L ife in Bihar continues to be out of gear. If the Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD) called for a Bihar as soon fls Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule was imposed in the state, the Opposition 
parties, the BJP-Samata Party combine, could not lag far 
behind. So, after 35 persons were butchered on 18 March at 
Senari village in Jehanabad district, the BJP-Samata Party 
combine called for a bandh on 23 March, protesting against 
the killings. 

The latest Bihar bandh passed off peacefully, with about 
2,(X)0 arrests made all over the state as a preventive measure. 
Most shops and business establishments remained closed in 
Patna, though some vehicles continued to ply on the main tho¬ 
roughfares. Slate government offices remained open and 
attendance was normal. Educational establishments, 
however, remained closed throughout the state. 

Though no untoward incident was reported from anywhe¬ 
re, the bandh supporters, in ihcir bid to make it a grand suc¬ 
cess, disrupted movement of trains, especially on the Patna- 
Gaya section. Director-general of police T.P. Sinha later said 
that nearly 1,724 were taken into custody, of which around 
1,()00 were picked up from the state capital itself. 

Several state-level leaders of both the BJP and the Samata 
Party were also arrested in Patna. The Patna administration, 
led by district magistrate Amil Kharc and senior superinten¬ 
dent of police Kumar Rajesh Chandra, tot^k the leader of the 
Opposition in Bihar Assembly. Sushil Kumar Modi, the BJP 
state president, Nand Kishore Yadav, the Samata Party state 
president Raghunath Jha and the Nalanda Assembly segment 
MLA Shrawan Kumar of the Samata Party in custody from 
the Dak Bungalow crossing in Patna. Tlic Patna parliamenta¬ 
ry constituency representative, C.P. Thakur of the BJP, was 
arrested while he sat on a dhama. 

Meanwhile, even as the RJD national president LaJoo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav described the bandh as a "super-flop" show, the 
BJP-Samata Party combine accused the state administration 
of resorting to terror tactics to dissuade political activists. 

Meanwhile, even as one bandh after the other was making 
life all the more difficult for the common people, the Ranvir 
Sena, the Maoist Communist Centre (MCC), the People’s 
War Group (PWG) and the CPI(ML) were preparing them¬ 
selves for a showdown. 

Even in the middle of the bandh on 23 March* the CPI(M) 
went ahead with its rally at the historic Gandhi Maidan in 
Patna. Though the attendance was thin, CPRM) general secre¬ 
tary Harkishan Singh Suijeet defended the slate government. 

Meanwhile, the two-member Congress team comprising 
former Lok Sabha Speaker Shivraj Patil and Meira Kumar 
had to remain in Patna. They were "advised" by the state 
government to desist from visiting Senari village. It is bclicv- 
^ that the people of Senari continued to hold the Congress 
guilty of opposing President’s Rule in Bihar. 

More Bihar bandhs cannot be ruled out in future. Especial¬ 
ly when the Naxal outfits and the Ranvir Sena have vowed to 
step up the violence. • 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING 4 APRIL 1999 


ARIES 


(2! Marth 20 April) 

A business boom could 
inUiave you extra busy, but 
also glad to be fully engaged 
in something really 
worthwhile. Be on your toes 
and don't think too much 
about those who want to 
work according to plan. It is 
a time to improvise and take 
things as they come. There 
will be an occasion to do 
some celebrating. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 May) 

Y ou need to settle down to 
get your home and affairs 
in order. Do not overlcx)k 
^details. You need to adopt a 
more thorough approach. 
The health of a parent may 
be worrying you. Put 
yourself out to help. It is 
probably a week of giving in 
your best and not worrying 
about the results. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-20June) 

B e careful as to how you 
deal with people. Your 
life can suddenly take on a 
new meaning. If your boss is 
.not treating you fairly, try to 
find out the reason. Patience 
is needed. You may find it 
hard to please everyone. It is 
important that you keep the 
wheels turning. 


LEO_ 


(21 July-20 August) 

I t seems that some valuable 
news is waiting to be 
passed on. Expansion seems 
to be the answer to a lot of 
problems. Be positive in ail 
you do. Your air of 
confidence can inspire 
others to make the efforts 
that are needed. A social 
recognition can come your 
way. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 Octohe r) 

L ook after your reputation, 
appearance and your 
standing in the community, 
especially through your 
work. A small business may 
be coming out of its formal 
start and beginning to show 
signs of development. Home 
entertainment can be fun. 
New people may come into 
your group of friends. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / November' 20 December) 

i t could be wise to do some 
research into a health issue 
that does not want to clear 
up. People may stoop to 
mean or dishonest actions in 
order to get their own way. 
Do not be averse to making 
your own case. If you can get 
to the bottom of things, you 
can have them solved. 


CAPRICORN 


(2! Dec emher-20 January^) 

I t is an excellent time to 
catch up with your friends 
and relatives. Go out for a 
short holiday. The results of 
a legal decision makes life a 
a lot more easy-going. It is 
an excellent time to do or 
arrange for home 
improvements. You may be 
feeling cither romantic or 
sentimental. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ Jamuir\-20 February) 

Y OU will be looking 
foiward to a quiet spell 
and probably wishing there 
were something more 
interesting to do. A matter 
close to your heart may take 
up a lot of your time. 
Humanitarian interests can 
be much more important 
than grubbing for a living. 


CANCER 


(2 i June-20 July) 

I t is hard to get people to 
understand what you are 
all about, so if you have a 
savvy partner, get him or her 
to spe^ on your behalf. You 
may be in love and don't 
intend to hide the fact. A 
certain development can 
bring you and your partner 
much closer. 


VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

K eep your affairs to 
yourself. If you have to 
discuss, do so only with 
someone you can trust, 
possibly someone with 
f^amily connections or 
recommended by a parent. A 
deal can be settl^. Social 
contacts may let you down. 
Take a close interest in 
domestic matters. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

T ^y clearing the decks and 
tidying up. Now is the 
time to keep a check on your 
expenses. Extra 
responsibilities can come 
your way and you will need 
the resources to cope up. Be 
practical and weigh thing.s 
before committing yourself. 
Bring outstanding affairs to 
a close. 


PISCES 


(2 / February-20 March) 

A Special talent can be 
promoted. There are 
opportunities for you to 
grasp. Make it much easier 
by getting together with 
like-minded people in a 
social atmosphere. Your 
great ideas about something 
might appeal to people 
concerned. You will be 
happy to be on the move. 
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Out of 
rotiroment 

What do retired 
bureaucrats do? Many 
write memoirs or become 
freelance journalists. Belter 
still, some become consult¬ 
ants with hefty pay packages. 

Take the instance of for¬ 
mer Cabinet secretary S. 
Rajagopal. Though he has 
held a number of "general" 
positions including that of 
chief secretary Maharashtra, 
he spent a substantial chunk 
of his career in the energy 




S. Ri^Mopal: powor 
iNifMiiorol 


sector — in the department 
of atomic energy and then as 
power secretary. 

As Rajagopal had develo¬ 
ped an expertise in the work¬ 
ing of the power .sector, it 
was not surprising that he 
was roped in as a consultant 
to the Enron group head¬ 
quartered at Houston, USA. 

But Rajagopal's services 
are evidently in greater 
demand. Another American 
multinational corporation, 
Cogentrix, which is setting 
up a power plant at Mangalo¬ 
re, has decided to seek the 
assistance of this retired 
bureaucrat. 



■ . . 

I ‘ ' . 

, HEARD ATTIffiAlCC 

jainm lUMHiMi 

c«fftah% Imm# IhImi* 

AFELLOWCONOAESSMAN DMRAM^H’S 
PLATFORM HEELS 



imports had aippled the wor¬ 
king of the industry. 

At the briefing, industry 
bigwigs including SAIL 
chairman Arvind Pande and 
Tata Steel chief executive 
J.J. Irani argued in favour of. 
using "LME" prices as the 
basis for fixing the floor 
price. What they meant were 
prices published in the 
LMB, but someone some¬ 



Tangled In colls 

What’s the difference 
between the London 
Metal Exchange (LME) and 
the London Metal Bulletin 
(LMB)? 

Well, the first is the bigg¬ 
est commodities board in the 
world, which facilitates inter¬ 
national trade in various 
metals and provides data on 
benchmark rates or "actual" 
prices at which transactions 
take place. 

The second is a trade jour¬ 
nal which, among othei 
things, provides "indicative" 
prices of various metals and 
metal products prevailing at 
a particular time. 

The difference between 
LME and LMB has become 
one more bone of contention 
in the ongoing tussle bet¬ 
ween two sections of the 


steel industry: one in favour 
of and another opposed to 
the government’s decision to 
impose a floor price on the 
import of steel items, particu¬ 
larly hot-rolled (HR) coils. 

In the third week of 
March, representatives of 
the steel majors held a press 
conference to justify the 
government’s decision on 
the ground that cheap 


where had obviously not 
briefed them properly. 

A few days later, another 
press conference was called 
by the rival. Cold Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers’ Associ¬ 
ation of India (CORSMA), 
whose chairman S.P. Jain 
blasted the arguments for¬ 
warded by Pande, Irani and 
company. The CORSMA 
representative contended 
that the prices of HR coils 
contained in the LMB were 
only "indicative" and tha^ 
actual selling prices were 
much lower since hefty dis¬ 
counts were invariably given 
to bulk purchasers. 

The government will have 
to authenticate what the J 
actual international price of I 
HR coils have been in the rec- \ 
ent past. Only then will the 
confhsion be cleared about 
whether or not the floor price 
fixed by the commerce 
ministry in December was 
significantly higher than the 
actual world market prices 
of HR coils at that time. 

Till then, the government 
would continue to face flak 
from the Opposition for not 
being open or even-hande|d 
in tackling this issue. • 


CHECK-LIST 


What the World Bank wants India to do: 
J. Stiglitz'sprescription 

■ Wh#r# does India stand: India has managed 
the fallout of the East Asian crisis creditably but can’t afford 
lo let Its guard down, especially in regulating financial 
institutions. 


■ What should not ba dona: The East Asian 
economies had high growth rates but almost no social 
security nets. India must avoid that trap. 


■ What should ba dona: Long-term finance 
investment should be encouraged. 


■ What mldht go wfong: Slowdown in industry 
was disturbing and debilitating, but not a cause for concern 
yet. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


AMMhiiiiiito 

■ Whoever his laitics 
nwy say shout Unit' 
diers o a tot <dwut L.K. 
Advant nWch is nm^y 



UL JMvanli ahaiMy 


The investituie ceremony 
was a glittering i^air in 
Rashtiapati Bhavan. Several 
ministers attended, includ- 
ii^ the home minister and 
his wife. In attendance was 
the usual security rigmarole 
involving frisking, metal 
detectors, etc. 

As L.K. Advani and wife 
Kamia were walking 
through, they forgot thM 
they should go through die 
metal detector. A pdicewo- 
man stopped Mrs Advani 
first, and then the minister. 
The home minister of India 
and his wife were called 
back frisked and made to 
walk throuf^ the m^ detec- 
hH* fiame. They did so 
quietly, widunit complai¬ 
ning, ThM’s grace for yon. 


Hoiim truth 

■ The Delhi unit of the 
B Jl* howevM*. is angry 
widi the home minister. 

Hiey todt out A; proces¬ 
sion and,Were lathi'^Mtged 
by the Dedd goverttmait. 
They bdieved they biid a 
rudri to conqdainr—former 
mmister Jag#^ MNi# got 
hifheadhashedbfcindaeva- 
lal MLAs were iHitt, ,$d 
decided diatthe htatt peciidis, 
to complain to agrdnst fte 
‘ behaviour of the ddef mini- 
'ster of a Congressfl) govera- 


HEARD IN CHENNAI 

Jayalalltlia’n slogan la 'If you 
ean’t bast tham at tha polla, bast 
tham wKh your alioaa’. 

A JOURNALIST 


ment was foe home ministw 
‘{rfindia. 

They waited and waited. 
They hadn't got an af^int- 
ment till 24 hcnirs a^ foe 
incidmt. They might have 
got one later, but by then 
they were past caring. 

Abufuauerat’s 

atoiy 

■ Whatever happoied 
to foe IAS officar 
foora Maharashtra and dap- ‘ 
per secretary general of the ! 


Rajya SaUw, Sthuvamrao 
Sohoni, who had -gooe to 
court demanding Ms idittib- 
tementinthepoM? 

Sohoni’s career waa stolid-. 
ed with glamour. A. 197} 
batch officer, he waa 
as secretary to foe governor 
when S.D. Shsma hedaine 
Mahvariitm governor in 
1984 and Sohoni was foe 
municipal commissioner of 
Thane. Later, Sharma was 
made vice-president with 
every prospect of becoming 
PresidMt of India. Sohoni 
continued as additional- 


f 


CHECK-LIST 


Inside the Congress: who wants to topple 
the government—and who doesn’t f 

■ Kamal NsIIk (See eliseifriiem.) The source of . >; 

assorted stories to foe effect tfiatfoasovernment is about L ^ 
to fan. f i 


■ FJLSanginMK Used to be a moderate but has now , i! 
come around to foe view foatfoeBJPmnnotba allowed to .. | 
coifoRue. iFyi 


■ II.K. P b a wiw ; Would Iflce to topple foam 
immediately. 




■ UaanNlMm Hugh: Too mild-mannaredio « 

advocateacoup.Butisoetnnoincreasingiytkedoffoe6JP 
andfoeweyitlsrunninofoeccHintiy. (> 


U U nd haw aa gal Bil a; A former moderate, he has t 
nowcomearoundtofoaviewfoatfoeConareassnouldpuli J 
foe plup on fob government. *' 




foe8dPvfolchwouM)ead,ln«vlfobiy.t0foe(!o<lapscaffol$ 

govammertt. 


■ fbilg AnwuR ^Iwharmfofdimipgt/: 
^pwrnmeM to ttfo Lok Sabta Wifo tto support'of IjI^ 


■ Muafod iNnwam foW ttae M fiUn tfo I* flfoid wMsh 
sMa M's on. But foaii, fob b a pretty congairt pfOUem 
wMihlni. 


eecfobiy' fo^' 'foaW 
preddeot As the yfoe- 
pimsideiR is dbo the charr-. 
tun of foe Rajya Sabha,, 
Sohoni actpioed . 
(bpeiilse inthejob.. ' ! ■ 

hi 1992, whim it was ^ar 
foal Shmmi was becon^ 
Presideot of India, a few 
monfos before he fflOd bb . 
nomfoatioa, Srihoiu. nmigi^ 
ed from ^ IAS and appBed^ 
for a job m foe Rajya &Uia 
seciebuiat. Now hewaiww- 
Idof as secretary to foe Pt^ 
dent of India and adfodomdr. 
secretay geoend bt/ dm i 
Kalya Sabha, He vrould! 
8p^ ludf foe day in PMia- 
meiKt and hidf foe. day in 
Rashtiapati Bhavan. * { 

llie govmimett iqipobit'- 
ed V.S. Rama M 

siMTetaiy^general irf' foe 
Rigya Sil^ but she quit foe 
post wfoen she was iq^dinted 
governor of liimarihal 
Pradesh in 1997. There was 
no one to hanifle foe work of 
secretary-genoal of foe 
Rryya Sal^ and Sohoni 
took on the manfoi and was 
deemed to be a foil secretary. 

The goveinsnent had 
other ideas. R.C. Trfoafot, a 
straightforward and plains^ 
peal^ bunanicnd. ' as 
secretary-general. So Scfoo- 
ni was reverted to being 
addirional-secietary. He 
wait to court. 

The court said foe aiqxHnt- 
ment was wrong. The Rajya 
Sabha appealed against foe 
order. By now Sdioni had 
aiough and he quit. 

The teal story, however, is 
foat Sohoni made a mistake. 
In his plea to court, he 
ed foat be was foe senior - 
mostfoetefore must be given 
his due. He told foe court he 
had srokxity of 27 years. 
However, he uxfo advaidage 
of. foe fact foat premature 
rahinmient gets you a five 
yw afyantage in penskn. It 
munbfo fight laar foat he had 
POBlinued drawing his salary 
ftom foe Rajya Sabha as well 
aatifopeosim from foe IAS. 

Now he is living a happy 
lettrad life in Maharashtra. • 
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DIARY 


PNMfRawarl 

■ He was never known 
for his charni. But Sha- 
nd fhtwar is now on a charm 
offensive. Peiturbed by stor¬ 
ies to die effect that Sonia is 
livM about his non- 
peffwnunce as Leader of 
fhe Opposition, Pawar has 
launched a PR drive to indic¬ 
ate foat a) all is well between 
him and 10 Janpath and b) he 
is still a national leader of 
substaiice. 

' To this end, assorted 
Phwar minions have been j 


HEARD AT THE AICC 

Manmohan Singh la laadar of tha 
party In tha Rpfya Sabha, Sharad 
Pawar Is laadar in tha Lok Sabha. 
And Kamal Nath Is laadar in lha 
Hmmmafhidlm. 

A10 JANPATH FUNCTIONARY 





calling up journalists and 
planting stories to the effect 
that Pawar is a Sonia favou¬ 
rite. The great man himself 
has taken to hosting media 
dhuieis and recently took a 
party of jcmmalists to Bara- 
mad, his constituency in 
Maharashtra. 

SwUy, the chances of this 
difemiive succeeding are 
MMiely limited. For one, 
evwyft ^ who goes to 10 
JhapiKh is left in no doubt 
dMM the lady's feelings for 
Phwar. And for another, the 
worst way to prove that 
you're a natiomd leader is to 
taice hades to your consti¬ 
tuency. It tends to confirm 
dm Mqiiidon that you’ve 
gphe fitom hdng putative 
Minister of India to 
Mimster of 


Lies after lies 

Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat takes the cake. 

Remember how he said 
there was no question of his 
ever having threatened Vice 
Admiral (now CNS) Sushil 
Kumar with court martial 
and sundry other punish- 
ments, because he wasn*t in 
town on 27 November last 
year, the day this is supposed 
to have happened? 

Bhagwat* s contention 
was he was in Dhaka (where 
he had a dust up with British 
Airways over excess bagga¬ 
ge) on 27 November 1998. 
Because he was out of town 
he did not/could not have 
phoned and threatened Vice 
Admiral Sushil Kumar with 
dire consequences if he 
appealed to the defence mini¬ 



stry for justice. 

Apparently, the admiral 
has been economical with 
the truth. Because he'd 
already returned to Delhi on 


CHECK-LIST 


Now that Jayalalitha is addressing a 
seminar on inner-party democracy, here 
are some other unlikely seminarists 

■ Thu OpRiI PoHopi How to rnaimain law and ofoar 


■ Chad—tohliwi; Social worit _ ' 

■ L.K. Afhfanl: The Importance of standino up tor 
friends 


■ UmaMiarll: The wit and wisdom of MurliManohar 
Joshi 


■ M. Kaninmldhh The of monogamy 


■ NawbiPatiMAuHowtoflAdglrthiends 


■ Molum Qurnswamy: Howto win friends and 
influence people 


27 Novifoibef. He did make;«; 
call to Susldl Kumar at 
Codtin at about 5.00 1^ that' 
day. 

So how was he so brazeu 
in denying this charge? 
Because he thou^ it would 
never coim out. Soitw 
peqtfo will stop at nodii^. 

Security 

mutters 

■ Has the govenunent 
realised that the Sped* 
al Protection Group (SPG) 
security cover on Congress 
president Sonia Gandhi ends 
in November this year? If so 
what are they going to do 
about it? 

By an Act of ParliamefiU 
SPG cover was permitted for 
ten years for Prime Ministers 
and their families and the pa*-, 
iod of being out of power 
was included in this. 

Sonia's ten years are up in 
November and V.P. Singh's 
ten years end in 20(X). Sin^, 
of course, has been saying 
that he has never sought SPO 
protection in the first place 
and will be happy it is 
ending. But there is a real 
security threat to Sonia Gan* 
dhi (from terrorists as well as ; 
Congressmen) and the I 
government will have to 
push legislation in Parlia¬ 
ment extending this for ano¬ 
ther ten years. 

What is causing concern 
is how some members of ^ 
government are muttering 
that it isn't fair. The goveiti* 
ment, a few days ago, evict* 
ed the widow of the 
Presideiit of India, 

Zail Singh's wife fS^ the 
govmmtent house she had 
bctti occupying. And 
ividow of Rajiv Oamfld gda 
what she wants, includhlg- 
car, house and security. 

But what can you do? The 
BJP will come for a ^ 

ticism if it tnetto {day pbBr ■ 
tics witii the sectiri^ of, 
leaders, no matter how neces-:, 
sary a rationaltsetimi 
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LETTERS 



FM channel 


Y ashwant Sinha’s opin¬ 
ions on the Budget, the 
government and his friends 
and enemies made an inter¬ 
esting reading {Muu of the 
month, 28 March—3 April). 

While? Chidainbaiain’s 
Budget in the past had kept a 



light rein on government 
expenditure, this seems to 
hold true of Yashwant Sin- 
ha's Budget too. The corner¬ 
stone of Yashwant’s Budget 
seems to be dow nsizing and 
it is this that the whole 
Budget seems to be hinged 
on. 

Abolishing the post of 
four secretancs and creating 
regulatory authorities .so that 
the need for large corpora¬ 
tions IS eliminated are just 
some of the downsizing 
methods he has employed. 
The Expenditure Reforms 
Commission will now ensu¬ 
re that the government is car¬ 
eful about what and how 
much it does by way of spen¬ 
ding. Every finance minister 
makes his own unique 
Budget and so we have to 
w ait and watch what Yashw- 
ant Sinha’s Budget does for 
the Indian economy. 

Rajat Dasgupta, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Prarleah) 

■Yashwant Sinha seems to 
have made a grievous error 
of judgement when he chose 
Mohan Guruswamy to be his 
adviser. Just because he was 
sacked gives him no right to 
publicly criticize and levy 
false charges against Sinha. 

To go around saying that 
Yashwant Sinha was being 
pressurised to clear a 
Hinduja-backed power pro¬ 
ject creates a wrong image 
for the country, especially at 
a time when MNCs are try¬ 
ing desperately to find a foo¬ 
thold here. It will give out 
wrong .signals that the Ilnan- 
ce ministry has ulterior 
motives and is biased which 
will be an immediate turn¬ 
off for the MNCs. His wil¬ 
lingness to work long hours 
so as not to leave any pend¬ 
ing files overnight seems to 
be rather out of place in the 
Indian ministry where living 
the good life seems to be the 
norm. 

Ipahtta Nandy, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 


YMhwMit sinha: enught In 
nMnd 


People’s power 

T he 30-year:old dispute 
over the 55- foot long 
road in Bangalore's busy 
Jayanagar area shows how 
potent communal feelings 
are {Where there is a will, 
7—13 March). The skillful 
handling of the problem by 
the Bangalore police rellects 
that with tolerance and with 
human consideration, any 
problem can be solved for 
the benefit of not only one 
particular group or commu¬ 
nity but for all the people 
concerned. 

5. Halan, Tamil Nadu 

Bewildering 

facts 

I n the story The oddballs 
(14—^20 March), Mukhlar 
Abbas Naqvi, Union mini¬ 
ster of state, had been descri¬ 
bed as the Muslim youngster 
within the RSS fold. One 
may recall that sometime 
back SoNDAY had revealed 
that Naqvi had renounced 
Islam and was converted to 
Hinduism by Ashok 
Singhal. If that was true, 
why are you describing him 
as Muslim now? 

Sherlq Alavl, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

True colours 

H aving declaied that 
Rabri Devi had no 
moral right to rule in the 
wake of Dalit massacre in 
Jehanabad, Sonia Gandhi's 
volte face over President’s 
Rule in Bihar speaks 
volumes for her political 
opportunism (^First strike, 

7—13 March). After the 
Paochmari declaration, the 
general feeling was that 
Sonia Gandhi was more inte¬ 
rested in reviving the Con¬ 
gress than unseating the Vaj¬ 
payee government and captu¬ 
re power at the Centre. But 
the decision on the Bihar 
issue has shown clearly that 


the lady of Janpath is not dif¬ 
ferent from other power- 
hungry Congress leaders and 
IS becoming desperate to 
grab the power the Centre. 

Although Sonia keeps say- 



Soflila Oandlil: dBBperallon 
Is showing 

ing that her parly won’t top¬ 
ple the BJP-led government 
and would rather wait for it 
to fall on its own, the Con¬ 
gress’ true colours arc expos¬ 
ed after the parly’s decision 
on the Bihar issue. 

Amarnath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Need for reform 

T his refers to the story Sith 
ing on files (21 —27 
March). Union ministers 
who show sheer unconcern 
for the clearance of files in 
their respective departments 
are creating problems for the 
Vajpayee government. And 
this has brought to the fore 
the urgent need for reforms 
on two fronts — doing away 
with short-cut procedures to 
avoid delay and to improve 
efficiency and cut 
expenditure. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, Vellore 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Flawed 

appreciation 

T his refers to the story 
Guruswamy primer 
(21 —21 March). Strangely 
enough, the columnist hasn’t f 
appreciated the central 
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government’s efforts to bail 
out the indigenous steel 
industry which is in the red 
for almost a year. On the con¬ 
trary, the writer has drawn 
conclusions based solely on 
the allegations of 
Guruswamy. 

S.S. S^ka 0 n 0 , N^w Delhi 


Question of 
concessions 


T he columnist has rightly 
pointed out that the Dalai 
Lama’s optimism on Tibet is 
perhaps wishful thinking 
{Picture imperfect, 21 —21 
March). Chinese history 
shows that it considers all its 
territories its own. And that 
explains the Chinese claim 
y on some Indian territories 
which it has been occupying 
illegally. 

It is doubtful whether Chi¬ 
nese authority would give 
any concessions on the Tibet 
issue. 

V. Sager, Delhi 


Medicine 

menace 


I t is just through publicity 
many medicines grab our 
attention {Pill power, 

^ 21—^27 March). Strangely 
enough, the rich executives 
and the so-called intelligent¬ 
sia are being duped by the 
quacks who prescribe quick 
remedies, though in many 
cases, the remedy becomes 
worse than the malady. 
Unless some of these cheats 
are taken to the consumer for¬ 
um, the menace will assume 
alarming proportions. 

US. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Making of a 
Saint 


T his refers to the story On 
the fast track (21 —21 
H March). I am optimistic 
about Mother Teresa’s pros¬ 
pects of canonisation and 



Mothsr Tsrssa: sainthood bocfcons 


feel that the Vatican will 
canonise Mother in the mil¬ 
lennial year. 

Mother is a shining exam¬ 
ple of selfless service. 71ie 
admirers of Mother Teresa 
have enough patience to wait 
for her Canonisation — may 
be for 600 years as in the 
case of Joan of Arc or 40 
years as in the case of Max- 
mi Ilian Koibc. Let there be 
no short-cuts or any bending 
of rules. Let the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of Saint Makers 
follow their own rules and 
satisfy themselves. 


Mother’s life is like an 
open book and hers is an 
ideal case for sainthood 

Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 


CRY-Ing out 

A ll of us in CRY read with 
special interest the piece 
Cry ing to he heard (21 —21 
February). 

Indeed, print media is a 
potent weapon in supporting 
the weakest of the weak— 
over a 100 million underpri¬ 
vileged children—whom 
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CRY has been working to 
help since its inception in 
1979. 

Much of what the writer 
had stated gave us inunense 
strength and encourage¬ 
ment. However, there were 
also areas which were not 
noticed or were misunder¬ 
stood. Regrettably, observa¬ 
tions recorded as a consequ¬ 
ence would ultimately be 
detrimental to the cause of 
our underprivileged 
children, which is far more 
important than CRY’s mis¬ 
represented image. 

In the matter of statistics, 
starting from Rs 50, CRY, 
with the help of its over a 
lakh supporters and its own 
efforts, had disbursed Rs 
21.3 crore to its project part¬ 
ners. Disbursals during the 
financial year ending 31 
March 1999 are expected to 
reach Rs 9 crore and budget¬ 
ed for the financial year 
1999-2000 are Rs 13.5 
crore. 

Reference to affluent 
children may have confused 
the readers. CRY has a youth 
wing which among its many 
other functions, promotes 
interaction between under¬ 
privileged and privileged 
children in areas where they 
can both learn from each 
other. Painting competition 
was a part of this programme. 

Donations from corporate 
sector account for 35% of 
CRY’s resources. That very 
week Citibank had launched 
a CRY credit card in aid of 
CRY and the bank’s presen¬ 
ce was to raise fiinds for 
children. 

Finally, boards displaying 
information and photo¬ 
graphs on CRY’s program¬ 
mes and plenty of take-away 
information literature were 
available and CRY’s staff 
wearing distinctive badges 
was in attendance. 

Bondana Dutta, reglortal 
manager, CRY (North), New 
Delhi 


Our correspondent replies; 

/ wrote what / saw and 
heard. I standby my story. 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHT>?^ SOUND 


APPOmnOiGesong 

Apang, former 
Arunachal Pradesh chief 
minister, as a working 
president of the Asian 
Committee for Peace, 
Solidarity and Human 
Rights. 

■LICTID: Anand 
Ratht, chairman of 
Anand Rathi Securities 
Pvi. Ltd, as president of 
the Bombay Stock 
Exchange for 1999-2000. 

LAUNCHED: the 

Persons of Indian Origin 
card by the government 
to facilitate visa-free 
entry of ethnic Indians 
holding foreign 
citizenship. 

AWARDED: to Sheikh 
Hasioa. Bangladesh 
Prime Minister, the 
UNESCO peace prize for 



resolving the Chakma 
refugee crisis. In 
December 1997, she had 
signed the peace treaty 
with tribal leaders ending 
a 22*ycar insurgency. 

RESIONED: K.A.P. 
Singh, commercial 
director of Steel 
Authority of India Ltd. 
He joins L.N. Mittal's 
Mexico Steel Works. 



MAYA KAMA TH THE ASIAN ACF 


■ No country, howsoever powerful or resoufeeful it may be, can be allowed to act as the 
policeman of the world. 

A T A I. B H H A R I V A J P A Y H K, Prime Minister, nmdemnni}^ NATO action m Kosovo 

■ Secularism is the known principle and theocracy has never been accepted in India. 

L. K. A I) V A N I, Union home minister, to the visiting us toiwiti'ssiDnaldelegation 

■ Some people don't seem to know how to behave in a coalition. 

K l’ S H A B H A r T H A K R E. BJP president, reacting to AIADM K chief Javalalitha's latest pull-out 
threat 



m As far as lipstick goes, most heroines opt - 
for a matt flnish instead of a thick pout with 
a glossy finish. That sums up the tale of 
modem make*up. 

Rupa Ganguly. acrre\i 


REWQNED: Devendra ■ Quarrels have started. Now no one can save them. 

Singh Bhola, Uttar 

Pradesh minister of state G l R l J a V Y as, Congress spokesperson, on the sunival of the BJP-led coalition 

for welfare, accusing 

chief minister Kalyan ® revenue department is obsessed with short-tenn measures and is penny wise and pound 

Singh of being corrupt, foolish, 

partjy^ and influenced 

by bureaucrats. R a M a K R I S H N a H E G D E. commerce minister, onihe finance ministry bureaucrats who opposed 

Ins move to reduce interest rate on export credit 

OIIO: Madurantakam 
Rajaram, 69, Telugu 
litterateur and Sahitya 
Akademi Award winner; 
atTirU{)^on 1 April. 


■ That's the way I play, that's the way I know best. 

A M A Y K U U R A .S I A. Indian batsman, after his blistering 57 in the Pune onc-dayer against Sn Lanka 
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ABOARD INS VIRAAT 


The PM’s day at sea 



WHATASENIM)FF: Admiral Sushi I Kumar, Atal Behari Vajpayee and George Fernandes 
at the show: INS Viraat (right) 


T he entire PMO was at sea. There was the Prime 
Minister himself, looking very un-sangh pariva- 
rish in a beige safari suit and dark glasses. Even 
his private secretary Shakti Sinha had decided to take a 
break from his bureaucratic wardrobe and wore a print¬ 
ed shirt for the occasion. In fact, the entire PMO was in 
dark glasses. 

But then, this was one day they could afford to relax. 
The PM was spending the entire day and night on board 
the INS Viraat. India’s flagship—the aircraft carrier 
— was being given a ceremonial send-off beforejt was 
docked for two years of maintenance and repair work. 
To make the occasion even more historic, the raksha 
mantri was on board as well. 

However, there was no mention of either Vishnu 
Bhagwat or Jayalalitha to mar the day. The toughest 
question the PM had to deal with was related to defen¬ 
ce, not his defence minister! The pitching and rolling of 
the ship was nothing compared to what the PM’s men 
have to deal with back home. Small wonder that no one 
felt seasick. 

There really was no time for such indulgences as the 
entire Western Fleet put up a spectacular show for its 
visitors. From daring helicopter manoeuvres to Sea Har¬ 
riers taking off and landing in the dark, to the firing of 
missiles and other weapons. It was quite a catwalk as 
India’s naval strength preened and paraded before the 
Prime Minister. 


For the host.s, coping with the PM and his entourage 
wasn’t as tough as dealing with the fact that the press 
party had two women on board. The Viraat has no wom¬ 
en officers, and the only two cabins with attached 
bathrooms were given to the PM and the raksha 
mantri. After rejecting all the options, which included 
airlifting the women by a chopper to the nearby Shakti 
for the night (the tanker has two women officers and 
hence suitable accommodations!), the men were told 
they could grin but they couldn’t bare! 

The best was saved for the last. After the show, the 
flight deck was opened to the visitors who wanted to 
stroll after dinner. A rare privilege as the deck has to be 
spic and span to ensure smooth take-offs and landings. 
Even as small an object as a pen comes under the catego¬ 
ry of an FOD (Foreign Object Disorder). Iwas 
also told that no one walks on the flight deck. You have 
to run around and look busy or else you have no busi¬ 
ness being there! But not only were we allowed to 
walk, we could even sit on the runway and sing songs. 
What a way to say goodbye. 

I was wrong. Later, much later, at night, there was a 
knock on the door. Wake-up, you were told, there's a 
party on. At 2.30 am? With a two-in-one blaring 
music? On the deck, under the stars? Clearly, the Indian 
Navy was determined to make a conquest, first by dis¬ 
playing its anns and then, its channs. • 
MymSmhgmI/INS VIrmmi 







Run, Georgie, run 

Georgie-Porgie pudding and pie 
Kissed the girls and made them cry 
But when the boys came out to play 
Georgie-Porgie ran away 

It is now time for George to get on his 
marks. For going on four decades he has 
been making the Treasury benches cry. 
Now, he himself is on the Treasury ben¬ 
ches and the Opposition boys have come 
out to play. If he runs away, Vajpayee 
will live another day. If George stays, 
there will be a JPC and day upon day it 
will be agonisingly and irreversibly 
revealed what an utterly unfit, danger¬ 
ous and, possibly, even traitorous defence minister George 
Fernandes has proved himself to be. And as the truth slowly 
seeps out, what little reputation the Prime Minister still has 
left will wither away as the question is insistently asked: 
"Why, George, why, for God’s sake, George, of all people, for 
Rak.sha Mantri?" 

There is still a way out. George, it will be recalled, by 
people with a memory as long as mine, was the minister who 
with consummate skill defended the Moraiji Desai regime 
one morning of July 1979, only by the evening of the very 
same day to turn around and vote against the very government 
he had so ably defended. So here, Georgie boy, is a little tip: 
why not argue in the morning against a JPC and vote in the eve¬ 
ning for it? Then resign—and leave it to Atal Behari to carry 
the can for you (and himself) in the JPC? 

For make no mistake about it, George is in a jam. He 
thought he would get away with the invocation of the doctri¬ 
nal mantra of the subordination of the military to the civil 
authority, and hide his dark doings behind the veil of national 
security and hush-hush brouhaha. He reckoned without the 
steel nerves and steely character of the adversary he had so 
thoughtlessly created for himself. 

THE BHAQWAT PURANA, Vajpayee’s catchy phrase, 
begins not on the day Fernandes was elevated to South Block 
but 39 years ago when Vishnu Bhagwat was inducted into the 
Indian Navy. He earned his epaulettes over close on four 
decades of dedicated work—to be regarded as the "most cere¬ 
bral officer" in the armed forces. The phrase, ironically, is Geo¬ 
rge’s. My source is Bhagwaf s affidavit. What George has to 
show Parliament—and then the JPC—is that this officer foo¬ 
led four decades of superiors to earn such high marks that 
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years before George was considered for 
Raksha Mantri, Admiral Bhagwat made 
it to the top of the naval forces. Is our 
recruitment, promotion and selection 
procedure so flawed that a man fit for 
summary dismissal at the evensong of 
his career can pull the wool over everyo¬ 
ne’s eyes to earn nothing less than an 
"outstanding" grade consistently for 36 
years? George will have to either show 
that he has wisdom and insight superior 
to all the naval chiefs and defence secre¬ 
taries and Raksha Mantris who have pre¬ 
ceded him these last four decades — or 
begin the story from his ascent to South 
Block less than nine months before 
Bhagwat was given the sack. 

And as that story is built, he will have 
to answer some very harsh questions. 

One, was not Operation Leach a "routi¬ 
ne, mandated operation" begun in Febru¬ 
ary 1998 with due authorisation while 
he, George, was still fighting a doubtful 
election in Muzaffarpur, his present 
glory still veiled by what destiny held in 
store for him? Did he, as Raksha Mantri, 
do all he could to ensure the smooth con¬ 
duct of that military operation? 

Or did he, as Raksha Mantri, undermine the Operation, as alle¬ 
ged by Bhagwat? And, if so, why? Bhagwat in his affidavit 
cites a communication from the defence secretary to the 
chiefs of staff, dated 27 July 1998, instructing the chiefs to 
call off Operation Leach as "it did not wish such tri-.service 
operations to continue and impede the flow of arm and ammu¬ 
nition to the North-East". Incredible! Brigadier Atmanathan, 
the Brigade Commander had, avers Bhagwat in his affidavit, 
informed the Raksha Mantri, at a briefing in Port Blair in May 
that "these arms were meant for rebels in the North-East and 
had these arms and ammunition not been apprehended, these 
would have been sufficient to tie up one whole division of the 
armed forces for a peri(xl of about one year". 

APPALLED AT THIS attempt to interdict an Operation that 
was designed to save the lives of scores, perhaps hundreds of 
jawans, all three chiefs unanimously protested to the Raksha 
Mantri at a meeting called on 8 August, some ten days after 
the receipt of the defence secretary’s circular. Fernandes was 
forced to relent but, says Bhagwat, still attempted to limit the 
effectiveness of the Operation by ordering that it be restricted 
to the Indian Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ). As Bhagwat 
points out, this was "illogical" as the EEZ "has 



VISHNU BNA6WAT:lsowracnrilii^ 
pranoUon Md Mtection precnhiK so 
fliwod IM a iiiM fttforsniiiiin^ 

QtSnilSSal 91 iM vfBIISOIIE Of niS CSfBVi 

can pli the Mfooi ovor evMyoM’s ejfol to 
eani noHiing less than an "oototanding" 
grade coiwiitontly for 36 years? 


no relation to the customs and contra¬ 
band laws of the country" and, 
moreover, under international law, 
"arms carried by vessels in the high'seas 
or international waters are subject to 
interception and apprehension if they 
are meant to wage war against member- 
slates of the United Nations". 


rge Fernandes, 


Qeorgie’s political career has been a 
climbing up the ladder of alleging 
corruption after corruption In high 
places. And now he Is hoist on his own 
petard 


Why then these bizarre instructions? 
Perhaps the reason is to be found in Geo- 
who has never made a secret 
of his political sympathies, having boasted to the chiefs, as 
Bhagwat records, that "the North-East insurgents and the Bur¬ 
mese rebels had the freedom to operate from his house". Was 
George, as Bhagwat avers, deliberately "jeopardising the .secu¬ 
rity interests of the country by wilfully allowing such arms 
into the North-East"? 

There is another angle to this matter which is shrouded in 
unexplained asides in Bhagwat’s affidavit but has been more 
clearly dealt with in a Frontline expose (fortnight ending 9 
April, 1999). Says Fro/ir/ine correspondent, S. Murlidharan, 
whereas Fernandes claims that Bhagwat tried tobkx:k an inqu¬ 
est into innocent civilians killed in one of these tri-service ope¬ 
rations, "Bhagwat states in his affidavit that he had few reser¬ 
vations about the need for a civil inquest into the conduct of 
Operation Leach" but, bearing in mind what had happened 
when MV Ahat was apprehended in 1994 carrying LTTE 
arms, resulting in the suicide of LTTE activist Kittu who hap¬ 
pened to be on board, Bhagwat had wanted "protection for the 
armed services personnel...At this the defence minister appea¬ 
red upset". George’s views on the LTTE are a matter of oft- 
repeated record. The bl(X)d on the hands of the LTTE of thou¬ 
sands of Indian jawans has not altered the Raksha Mantri’s 
view of the noble cause of the Tamil 
Tigers. Bhagwat refers to this obliquely: 
"(the) implied cooperation between 
some elements in India with the North- 
East insurgents and the LTTE," he says, 
"is well-known." 


NOT ONLY DO these allegations of 
treachery need to be probed, also at issue 
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Why, once again, why, for God’s sake, could the Prime 
Minister not think of anyone else, anyone else at ail, for so 
sensitive a portfolio as defence? 


is the blatant flouting of the careful procedu¬ 
res, built up over half-a-century of patient effort, to ensure 
that senior defence appointments are not politicised (which, if 
they arc, will inevitably end in politicising the armed forces 
and threatening the continuation of our democracy). Our civi¬ 
lian democracy has been made possible because of the adam¬ 
ant refusal of the Indian armed forces to follow the example of 
their peers from Pakistan and Bangladesh to much of Africa 
and Latin America to play politics. 

In painful detail, Bhagwat records how every institutional 
norm was blatantly transgressed to push into the key post of 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff an officer whose cumulative 
record of "outstanding gradings” stretched over all of 16 
months of a career spanning well over three decades. Why? 
Was it that his seniors in the navy had consistently, over 
decades, underestimated the genius of this man — or had it to 
do with the Akali Dal pressurising the same Prime Minister 
who had twice overruled Fernandes on Admiral Harinder 
Singh to succumb, third lime round, to Parkash Singh Badal? 
Are we talking here of the Indian Navy — or the SGPC? 

And is it true that the new chief has been appointed without 
the customary intelligence vetting? Is this wise after George 
has discovered that there is no alternative to sacking a chief 
appointed after the exhaustive completion of all due procedu¬ 
res, including intelligence vetting? Or is it that George avoids 
intelligence vetting because an intelligence vetting of his own 
record will show him up, as Bhagwat affirms, to be one of the 
most serious security risks in the country? Why, once again, 
why, for God’s sake, could the Prime Minister not think of any¬ 
one else, anyone else at all, for so sensitive a portfolio? Why, 


Sukh Ram would have made a better choice’ 

AND TALKING OF Sukh Ram, we come to the sweet smell of 
corruption, George’s favourite perfume, which has made him 
the Christian Dior of corruption scandals. Geoigie’s political 
career has been a climbing up the ladder of alleging corrup¬ 
tion after corruption in high places. And now he is hoist on his 
own petard. All innocent, he asks where is the proof— a trifl¬ 
ing detail that never bothered him when he trumpeted his char¬ 
ges. Well, Gorshkov, the Russian aircraft carrier will have to 
be looked into; so will CKD/SKD kits from France for subma¬ 
rines (at a cool US$ 350 million a throw); and the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s principal secretary getting all matey with a mere vice- 
president from CSF Thomson, the French arms suppliers. 
Also the little matter of Crown Corporation, Moscow and 
Makalu Engineering, St Petersburg and the links between the 
chief of those agencies and the favoured Deputy Chief of 
Naval Staff of the Raksha Mantri. And, oh yes, the links too of 
S.M. Nanda (grandfather of the boy whose BMW killed six in 
a split second one winter’s day a few months back) and the def¬ 
ence minister, stretching back to their days together decades 
ago, one as a labour leader in the Mazagaon Docks and the 
other as the managing director, before both went their respec¬ 
tive ways to notoriety disguised as fame. 

I suggest all these be dealt with exactly as a defence pur¬ 
chase of 13 years vintage—a thing called Bofors—was dealt 
with: by a JPC. Only this lime, the Opposition will not walk 
out. It will sit there and run its finger through every single 
document until poor Georgie-Porgie is left twisting, slowly, 
slowly in the wind. • 
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promised her certain ministerial portfolios. 

She claimed none of the promises had been kept. 

The latest was the government’s mismanagement of the 
Vishnu Bhagwat issue. As an ally she was entitled to know 
exactly what the reasons were for Bhagwat’s sacking. Geo¬ 
rge Fernandes’ statements on the matter had been cryptic. 
It was the first time such a senior soldier had been removed 
frt»m office. The ADMK wanted to know what circum.slan- 
ccs had prompted such a drastic decision. 

At least this much George Fcniandcs could do — he 
could explain to her why he'd decided to sack the naval 
chief So armed with all the files, briefs and papers, he 
went to her suite at the Taj as summoned. "1 wanted to dis¬ 
cuss some sensitive matters with you ...” he began 
tentatively. 

He fi)und Jayalalitha cool. When he attempted to dis¬ 
cuss the matter of the Advanced Transport Vehicle (ATV) 
with her, {see elsewhere in the issue), she was dis- 


The Vishnu Bhagwat sacking brings political mayhem in its wake. Can the BJP 
government survive? Is India heading for another election? 




A DMK leader Jayalalitha called defence mini¬ 
ster George Fernandes from Madras. "I’m 
coming to Delhi,” she said plea.santly, "and 
I’m letting you know in advance so that you 
can’t say you didn’t have time to see me." 
Fernandes did a double take. So things were okay after 


That Jayalalitha was not happy with the BJP has been 
this government’s worst-kept secret. She has been claim¬ 
ing that as the largest ally of the BJP, she is entitled to more 
respect, but that the BJP just keeps breaking all the promi¬ 
ses it makes to her. At the time they forged the electoral alli¬ 
ance more than a year ago, the government had promised it 
would help her in the cases of corruption against her. It had 
promised it would dismiss the DMK government. It had 


mi.ssive. "Oh yes, the nuclear-pt^iwered sybmariiie. 1 know 
all about that." She really didn’t want to know what the 
government had charged Bhagwat with. She wanted his 
reinstatement. 

Fernandes came away from that meeting puzzled and 
angry. He was even more puzzled when the ticker quoted 
Jayalalitha as saying that not only did she want Bhagwaf s 
reinstatement, she also wanted Fernandes to be mtived to 
some other ministry because he was a ‘security risk’. 

By now the BJP was clear that Jayalalilha’s mood 
swings had nothing to do with George Fernandes’ ‘misde¬ 
meanours’ or the unjustness of the treatment meted out to 
the former naval chief. She was charming when she went 
to lunch with the Prime Minister’s family. At the party 
thrown by BJP MP from Delhi, Vijay Goel, she told 
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reporters to leave the PM alone—that it was a ‘social occa¬ 
sion’. She agreed at the meeting of the coordination com¬ 
mittee that it wasn’t practical to have a Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to probe BhagwSt’s sacking. In other words, 
she was — publicly — all sweetness and light. 

Yet, when human resources development minister ' 
Murli Manohar Joshi called on her, she talked for nearly 90 
minutes about the BJP’s broken promises. Joshi explained 
to her that the ADMK had a unique place in history: that 
MG Ramachandran and she had brought Tamil Nadu poli¬ 
tics outside the narrow confines of the state and were to be 
admired for that. She had supported the kar seva for the 
Ram Temple at Ayodhya, at the National Integration Coun¬ 
cil meeting. Clearly, she had a feeling for history, culture 
and religion. It would be a pity if she were to w^k out of 
the BJP-led government at this stage. 


LK. Advanl: "W# should not g^tlnvolvvd 
Intho numborognmo" 

JOwShi left Jayalalitha believing that he had convinced 
her that staying in the alliance was politically the best 
option for her. It is another matter that Jayalalitha attended 
a tea party at which Sonia Gandhi was also a guest and 
made volatile statements about the ’political earthquake’ 
which was taking place in Indian politics. 

But the next bombshell was parliamentary affairs mini- 
ster Rangarajan Kumaramangaiam’s statement from Goa, 
launching blistering attack on Jayalalitha, and charging 
that if she kept playing games with the BJP, she would 
have no credibility left in Tamil Nadu. 

For most, this was a gobsmacker. Kumaramangalam 
claimed that he had permission "from my bosses" to make 
the statement. But the Prime Minister dissociated himself 
from it. So who were the bosses? 

Obviously, the statement sent BJP-ADMK relations, 
such as they were, into a tailspin spiralling downwards. 
Coming at a time when, in fact, attempts were being made 
to build bridges between Jayalalitha and the BJP to ensure 
the government’s stability, this was calculated to throw a 
spanner in the works. So now it wasn’t just the ADMK 
which wanted to bring down the government it was also 
the BJP. 

The scene now shifted to Goa. 




But there is a method t 


'n the 1970$, Heniy Kissinger and Richard loade anew 
contribution to the conduct of intemationalTelaiions. They ctdled 
Jtthe ‘Madman theory of politics’. The background was as 


their bombs were believed to have cancelled each other out. If a 
Russian President bombed Washington, he could be sure that 
Moscow would be destroyed widiin hours. If an American President 
bombed Leningrad, then New York would be nuked in r^um. This 
was known as the doctrine oTMutually Assured Destruction (MAD). . 

Kissinger and Nixon realised that this made their bombs irrelevant. ' 
The Russians would know that given the certainty Mutually 
Assored Destruction, no sensible American President would dare to 
start a nuclear war. The only way to bring the bombs into play a gain 
was to convince the Russians that the Ameriew President was not a 
sensible person, that he was SO irrational that he might use the bond) 
anyway. In other words, he was a madman. 

One hesitates to use the word 

‘madwoman’in relation to Jayalalitha, but ^ 

she is using her own Madman theory of 
politics. Any sensible person will know that sStt' d 

for the ADMK to witl^aw su)^>ott from 1 

the BJP government would be suicidal. The 
Congress has not been particularly ' Vw 

welcoming, the ttimtbm don’t add up for a 
non-BJPgoverianentandevenifsucha ^|||||jkj^ 

govwnmot were to be installed, there is 
nothing it could give her that the BJPhas not 
sdieady provided. So, the BJP has rested 
easy, recrausingdiat it would make no nniMreMiUiMraHI 

sense for J^alalitha to actually pull out. mEmUmUmDum 

But if you take the tine that the ADMK leado'is not a seo^e 
person, thru she is iiiationai, then all sudicomfort^lecaic^ons 
beemne invalid. You believe that die is ro irrational Antsheny^ 
withdraw snpptnt. even if it is suid^. 


swings andchanges of stance hatrebMaddiberaidycakiriaiive to 
convey die impression tbd she coukt do myMng. One ^y. die will 
be chttimngiy solicitons to A.B. die next day she will s^ 

totorto against his gDvernmnt OiM day, ste will doetibe 


: l^ftohentiMtoFtaipctoMbta^MbeBni'^ 
piddic dattment, callinghiffl a croA 
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TlM)se in the BJP wlK» tdce Ae Une (hat she is a 0 ^^ 
woman who cannot be (ntsted ate playing her game, dnce they 
believe that she is iinstal^ev they are vuln^aUe to any threat titoshe 
may choose to level. 

Not only is there method to her madnesstth^ 
calculation in the decision to use Subranuodi^Swamy against the 
B JP. When the ADMK was allied with the Congress, Narasimha Rao 
used Swamy as a means of keeping Jayalalitfaa in check. Each time 
she protest^ to Rao about Swamy's attacks on 
her, the PM shrugged: "What can I do? He is 
his own man." So it is with Jayalaiitha, 

Swamy and the BJP. She uses Swamy to 
attack Vajpayee and open doors for the 
Congress. But everything he does is always 
deniable. The moment she changes her 
mind, she can always disown Swamy and 
move on to the next part of her strategy. 

Clearly, the former convent 
schoolgiti-tumed-actress has become one 
of the shrewdest manipulators on the 
Indian political scene. 











GOA DIARY: SOME LIGHTER MOMENTS 


* Before the BJP national 
executive began, party gene¬ 
ral secretary Sanghapriya 
Gautam informed the assem¬ 
bled gathering that unfortu¬ 
nately the conference hall 
had only one bathroom near¬ 
by. He gravely advised vari¬ 
ous Cabinet ministers and 
office bearers: ”Jin-jin ko 
Jaana ho, vo aapas mein 
pehli se decide kar le ." 

• The hospitality desk at 
Hotel Cidade Goa received a 
very strange request at 9 pm 
on the second day of the BJP 
meet. Rangarajan Kumara- 
mangalam needed his kurta 
to be shortened; so could 
house-keeping send someo¬ 
ne who could hem? He had 
been advised to take this step 
by a very unlikely fashion 
guru: Or Murli Manohar 
Joshi. Watching Rangarajan 
in one of his flowing Fhb 
India kurtas, Joshi pointed 
out that ifhe was going to wear 
such long kurtas, why bother 
wearing pyjamas? 

• Just before A.B.Viy- 
payee left for the airport, 
cameramen request^ him to 
pose in the lawns. SificeL.K. 
Advani was seeing hkn off, 
both leaders stood in front of 
a bush and smiled uncom- 
foitaMy in silence. Exaspera¬ 
ted, the photograpl^ asked 
them if they could interact 
and talk to each odier. 
nothing else, could you at 
least pretend to have a con¬ 
versation?" asked one 
cameraman. 

* The PM is known to be a 

stickler for ininctuality. but 
in Goa he took the officials 
in the PMO by surprise. In 
his haste to be on time for the 
BJP rally, he left a few I 

miutese^erdian 





Sudheendra Kulkarni 
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scheduled. As his cavalcade 
sped past after him, he didn’t 
r^se he’d left behind some 
very iirqportant men: Shakti 
Sinha (priviue secretary), 
Ashok Priyadarshi (joint 
secretary), Anand Rajan 
(additional private * 
secretary) and Ashoke 
Tandon (media adviser). 

The only member of the 
PMO accompanying 
Vajpayee to the rally was 
Sudheendra Kulkarni. 

* Most people missed an 
advertisement in the local 
papers welcoming Shakti 
Sinha back to Goa. Sinha 
had been a Collector in 
Goa during the Konkani agi¬ 
tation. And an editorial in the 
Mirror (a local paper) point¬ 
ed out that though Sinha join¬ 
ed the PM during his earlier 
13-day stint, "he proved his 
loyalty by remaining with 
Atal Beh^ Vajpayee even 
after the fall of the BJP 
government”. Whatever that 
means! 

And die way things are 
going, Sinha may soon get 
anothor chance to prove his 
loyalty. 

* Pramod Mahajan has 
done it again. First he made 
news for beiiig one of the 
first BJP members to acquire 
a cellfditme. In fact, most 
clainri^ that he carried two 
of thmn (as the joke wait, 
one was for Jet Airways and 
the other for Tata Airlines). 
During the BJP’s national 
executive in Goa, Mt^jan 
was aeoi sporting his latest 
possession: a riightly- 
cumbersome but techno¬ 
trendy Mdium satellite 
fdione. Wonder what the 
Swadeshi lobby has to say 
idioutdiat? “ 
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T he meeting of office-bearers of the BJP in Ooa, led by 
party president Kushabhau Thakre was significant. Par¬ 
ty leader Narendra Modi was the first to make the point 
that the BJP felt it had enough of attacks by Jayalalitha. 
This was echoed by BJP leader from Bihar, Kailashpati 
Mishra, who said the party’s image was suffering because 
of the humiliation they were having to put up with from 
Jayalalitha. In other words, all the lliakre loydists believ¬ 
ed that it was time to jettison Jayalalitha. 

The government’s humiliation and powerlessness was 
described most graphically by delegates from Karnataka. 
They said that there was a slim chance of the BJP improv¬ 
ing its standing in Karnataka. But this was being frittered 
away because of the government’s equivocation of 
Jaysdalitha’s charges. It was decided that while the Prime 
Minister must distance himself from Kumaramangalam’s 
remarks, the party should stand by them. 

This much was okay. But the matter wasn’t confined to 
this. 

It was introduced so insidiously that it 
almost wasn’t noticed. 

Party leader Govindacharya, in his 
speech, made the point first. Yes, it was 
all very distressing. Jayalalitha would 
probably puli out of the government. 

We should not make any attempt to prev¬ 
ent her. Because, it was the question of 
the government’s image. 

Image? But surely the BJP should 
have thought about its image in associat¬ 
ing with Jayalalitha before it decided to 
do a deal with her? And in any case, 
what was the point of having an image if 
you didn’t have a government? 

Home minister L.K. Advani develop¬ 
ed this theory further. "We should not 
get involved in the numbers game," he 
told the office-bearers. It was the ques¬ 
tion of the image of the BJP. If anyone 
was thinking of doing a deal with a sec¬ 
tion of the Congress, they should give up 
the idea forthwith.. 

But the RSS was equally clear. Spea¬ 
kers from the Sangh said that the govern¬ 
ment had to be saved from falling. Anyo¬ 
ne who helpied would be welcome. However, nobody in 
the BJP was under any illusion about the motivations of 
those who wanted the BJP to guard its ’image’. Why had 
the issue of its image been rais^ only at a time when it was 
otherwise shaky? Why didn’t this strike anyone when 
Jayalalitha was not threatening the government? 

By the time the BJP had left Goa and reached Delhi, eve¬ 
rything was already in place. Jayalalitha had withctawn 
her ministers from the government, had put the Vajpayee 
government on notice of seven days and was seeldng 
actively to topple it. 

After the brief public appearance at the tea party for 
Jayalalitha, Congress president Sonia Gandhi had gone 
underground, leaving her own flock confused and wor¬ 
ried. If the BJP government was defeated on the floor of 
the House, the mantle of stepping in would fi^ on the Con¬ 
gress and the ADMK. But how could the Congress do a 
deal with the ADMK? A party which had supported the 


kar seva, which was so right-wing that it wanted the priva¬ 
te sector to build national highways and wanted denation¬ 
alisation of banks? How could they f^et the dismissive, 
racist statements made by Jayalalitha atout Sonia Gandhi? 

Besides, there were other problems. Was Sonia Gandhi 
ready to form the government? Would she be able to keep 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Laloo Yadav at bay? If they joi¬ 
ned the government, wouldn’t it affect the Congress’s 
image? Did the Congress really need to rush in to form a 
government? 

In the din that has followed Vishnu Bhagwat’s sacking, 
the reason the government is in a crisis, has receded into 
the far distance. Whether the current phase of trouble 
teaches India anything or not, there is a lesson in it for the 
admiral: if you try to use the system, the odds are, it will 
end up using you. 

Whether the BJP has learnt anything from the episode is 
as yet unclear. At die time of writing, it had reconciled 


puMIe RpimRMM at th# iMwiy for jRyalRlltliR, 
Sonio Oandhi hod gono midofgroy ndy loovtog hor 
own floek eoRftiood and wonrlod 


itself to losing power All the gains of the Lahore trip, mak¬ 
ing up with Pakistan, the nuclear tests, its riot-free tenure, 
have translated into a big zero. 

The party in the biggest dilemma is the Congress. Can 
it form the government? Should it? 

But then, can it let this opportunity go? Can it afford to 
be the reason for another general election? 

What began as the story of the sacking of a CNS 
has turned into a crisis for India. Bhagwat has ensured 
a place in history for himself. But hot for bravery. • 
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THE 

AVENGER 

AND THE 

ADMIRAL 


The key to understanding the FemandeoBhagwat 
dispute iies in understanding George Fernandes 

himseif 

O f all the issues that arise from the dismiss^ of Admiral Vish¬ 
nu Bhagwat, the most puzzling question is this: how is it that 
George Fernandes, perceived by the armed forces as the 
soldiers’ friend, as the best defence minister in living memo¬ 
ry, has suddenly become (he enemv of the Navv. the svmhni 




O f all ihc issues that arise from the dismissal of Admiral Vish¬ 
nu Bhagwat, the most puzzling question is this: how is it that 
George Fernandes, perceived by the armed forces as the 
soldiers’ friend, as the best defence minister in living memo¬ 
ry, has suddenly become the enemy of the Navy, the symbol 
of political interference in the armed forces? 

Moreover, why is it that Fernandes, often accused of being over- 
eager to side with men in uniform against the civilian authority of the def¬ 
ence ministry, has been so uncompromising on the Bhagwat issue? He 
has, he says, no regrets except perhaps that he didn’t sack Bhagwat 
earlier. 

As puzzling is the list of misdemeanours that led to Bhagwat’s 
sacking. Talk of 'national security’, of ’defiance of civilian authority*, 
suggests a saga of espionage, of a coup d *€tat nipped in the bud. But pro¬ 
be deeper and you find that though Fernandes* case is convincing—the 
real question is not why Bhagwat was sacked but how he was appointed 
in the first place—the issues were less about espionage or military ambi¬ 
tion and more about that simplest of all disputes; disagreements about 
personnel. 
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Listen to Fernandes as he talks in that quiet, intense monotone for hours about the 
Bhagwat affair and you realise that as far as he was concerned, the real problem was 
that Bhagwat committed what was to Fernandes a cardinal sin: he tried to use his posi¬ 
tion to fix, manipulate and victimise those below him. 

And George, for 50 years a champion of the oppressed, of the victimised, of the 
unjustly accused, simply would not forgive him for that. 

TAKE THE ISSUES that caused the two men to fall out. Bhagwat wanted a deputy 
naval attache in Moscow, a Commodore Bandopadhyay, to be shifted out before his 
term was through. The man had dubious integrity, Bhagwat suggested. George, fair 
to all concerned right to the end, decided to double-check to ensure that poor Bando¬ 
padhyay was not being victimised. Everybody m the Navy gave the Commodore a 
clean chit. George then called Ronen Sen who had been Bandopadhyay*s ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow. Was the Commodore a croi^k'^ Not at all, said Sen, he was a perfect¬ 
ly decent chap. And he was willing to say so in writing. 

My God, thought George, what kind of man is Bhagwat that he is willing to fix a 
subordinate and ruin a decent man’s career? 

The Sushil Kumar saga evoked the same kind of responses. Kumar had been recon¬ 
ciled to retiring as vice-admiral till the retirement age was raised by two years. 
Recognising that he now had a chance to become navy chief, he asked Bhagwat if he 
could be put in charge of a command. Bhagwat promised to consider the request and 
then did nothing. Kumar sent him letter after letter and representation after represen¬ 
tation. In apparent violation of the Navy’s rules, Bhagwat ignored them all. Finally, a 
desperate Sushil Kumar sent a repre.sentation directly to the defence minister. 

The moment Bhagwat found out, he called Sushil Kumar on an open line. Accord¬ 
ing to Kumar, Bhagwat berated him for going above his head and threatened to court 
martial him. At that stage. Kumar panicked. If the Navy in.stituted proceedings again¬ 
st him, then his career was effectively over. Even the defence minister could not inter¬ 
vene once a court martial had begun. 

There is a certain inevitability to what followed. Kuinarcalled Fernandes in terror. 
George, true to his nature, was stolidly reassuring. Why are you worried? he said. I’m 
sitting here. 

It was the old George again: the fighter against injustice, the champion of the 
victimised. 

EVERY EPISODE IN the Femandes-Bhagwat story follows a similar plotline. Bhag¬ 
wat attempts to fix an officer. Said officer complains to Fernandes. Defence minister 
investigates and finds case of injustice. Fernandes becomes convinced that Bhagwat 
is a venal person. 

The Harinder Singh saga remains true to this script. Bhagwat hates Harinder.ln 
|ancffortlofix him, he puts negative remarks into his confidential report. Harinder stay¬ 
ed with an arms dealer in Moscow. He enjoyed lavish hospitality in St Petersburg. 
And so on. Harinder complains to George. It turns out that he stayed in the one- 
bedroom apartment of a college friend in Moscow and that the friend does not deal in 
arms. George deletes the first negative remark. 

What about St Petersburg? It emerges that Harinder and family never even went to 
St Petersburg. George confronts Bhagwat. All right, concedes die naval chief. I’ll 
withdraw that one. But now Bhagwat has a new objection. When President Naraya¬ 
nan visited the Andamans, Harinder arranged for him to travel in a one-engine chop¬ 
per. Naval regulations specify a hvo-engine chopper. So, Harinder endangered the 
life of the President of India and is unsuitable for any promotion. 

George calls Rashtrapati Bhavao. The military secretary confirms, after talking to 
Narayanan, that Harinder had told him that he couldn't let him travel by chopper as 
there was no suitable helicopter available at the time. Narayanan said: never mind, 
the seas are too rough, so I’m not going by boat; I insist on any chopper you have, 
regardless of naval regulations. 



Over a yaar ago, Bhagwat 
docMadthatVteoAdnriral 
Bbuthan(keytothe ATV 
praled) would get no more 
exteneioiis. More 
elgnMcantly, he pereuaded 
tbeDRDO’eAbdulKalaffl 
(above) to go ahNig wHh this 
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COVIR STORY 


George hears the stoi^ and is appalied. He*s even more horrified when he finds— 
or at the very least, thinks he finds — that Bhagwat is post-dating and tampering his 
comments on Harinder’s report. He scratches out every negative response and asks 
the Cabinet to promote Harinder. 

What kind of man is this, the defence minister thinks, he only wants to play politics 
within the officer cadre? 

IT IS ONLY when you see things in this light that you understand the depth of feel¬ 
ings on both sides. Bhagwat is an extremely cerebral officer (Fernandes’ phrase), a 
man who, even his friends concede, regards himself as being vastly superior to 99 per 
cent of humanity. Throughout his career, Bhagwat has fought with seniors, never 
compromised on anything, and accused senior officers of being either foolish or dis¬ 
honest or both. To Bhagwat, his word is law. His assessments of officers arc the ones 
that count. And if some defence nunister has his own ideas of who should be promo¬ 
ted, well, he can shove off. 

Fernandes prides himself on fairness. This is the man who trained to be a Catholic 
priest till he ran away from a seminary in Mangalore at the age of 15 and arrived in 
Bombay with nothing. He slept on the pavement, he went hungry, he rode trams at 
night because there was nowhere he could find a bed, and decided that money did not 
matter. What did matter were the causes. Fernandes found lots of causes in Bombay: 
the BEST union, the quarry workers, the Samyukta Maharashtra movement, the cam¬ 
paign against S.K Patil and the Congress’ bossism, etc. 

If Bhagwat did not change even after he became chief, so it is with Fernandes. He 
remains, in essence, a man who picks up causes with the intensity of Mother Teresa 
collecting the dying. Are the Tibetans fighting the Chinese occupation? Well, then, 
George will fight with them. Is Aung San Suu Kyi fighting the brutal Burmese junta? 
Well, then, Suu Kyi’s struggle is George’s struggle. Is the home ministry deporting 
Burmese students to certain death in their homeland? Well, then, they can seek shel¬ 
ter in George’s house; the home ministry will have to arrest Fernandes before it can 
deport them. 

His attitude to the armed forces has been shaped by his early experiences. He may 
be defence minister and big boss but emotionally, George is always on the side of 
those he sees as disadvantaged. Are bureaucrats denying snowmobiles to our brave 
jawans in Siachen ? Really? Not only will George ensure that our boys get the snow¬ 
mobiles but he will seo to it that the bureaucrats who sat on the files get their own post¬ 
ings to Siachen. Have soldiers died in a bomb explosion thousands of miles from 
Delhi? George will drop everything, cancel all his appointments, fly to the funerals 
and console the families. 

The thing to remember about the current dispute is that both men see it through the 
prism of their own experiences. Bhagwat sees himself as the brilliant officer who 
knows the Navy inside out, fighting some pK>litician who is liying to interfere with his 
job. Get)rge, on the other hand, sees Bhagwat as a vindictive and unfair boss and him¬ 
self as the avenger, as the Good Man who, for once, has the power to make things 
right and fight injustice. 

SADLY FOR QEORCUE, the cerebral boss seems to have won the public relations bat¬ 
tle against the intense avenger. The image that Bhagwat has successfully sold to the 
country (once his wife shut up and he took over his own PR) is that of a defeated pro¬ 
fessional fighting political interference. (Hence, the title of one of his public state¬ 
ments; From A Soldier Of The Republic.) 

Because Bhagwat has nothing left to lose, he can say what he likes. He can call Geo¬ 
rge a security risk, he can impugn his integrity (surely, the first time that any one of 
consequence has dared do so in George’s 50 years in public life), he can attribute com¬ 
munal motives to other officers and he can say he’s fighting for the independence of 
the Navy. 

But what can George say? Can he say that he thought Bhagwat was being unfair to 


say what he likes. He can call George a security risk, he can impugn his 
say he's fighting for the independence of the Navy. But what can George say? 
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a commodore-rank officer? Would anyone believe that the defence minister of India 
turned .against the navy chief over an affair as trilling as this? Can he recount the 
saga of Harinder’s confidential report? Who will believe that the defence minister 
spent so much time trying to find out from Rashtrapati Bhavan why K.R. Narayanan 
used a one-engine helicopter in the Andamans? 

So, George has decided to remain quiet. He knows he can’t talk about Operation 
Leech, the subject of one of Bhagwat’s allegations, without compromising national 
security. He can’t even talk about the ATV affair because that is top secret. 

But the ATV episode tells you something about how a personnel matter can blow 
up into a national security issue. 

The ATV is a ctxle name for a nuclear-powered submarine that India is building 
with Russian help. The programme has been in existence for years but the official 
Government of India position has always been: submarine? What submarine? So 
secret is the ATV project that the files are kept in the Prime Minister’s Office and not 
in the defence ministry. Each outgoing Prime Minister briefs his successor about the 
programme. 

The ATV project has been headed lor many years by a Vice-Admiral Bhushan 
who keeps gening extensions because it is believed that he is tbe key to the program¬ 
me. Over a year ago, Bhagwat decided that Bhushan would get no more extensions. 

More significantly, he was able to persuade the DRDO’s Abdul Kalam to go along 
with this in writing. 

When Bhushan’s term expired, Kalam went to see Fernandes. Sir, he said, Bhu¬ 
shan needs an extension because only he can do this project. Fine, said George, let’s 
give him an extension. Well. sir. said Kalam sheepishly, there is a problem. Bhagwat 
persuaded me to sign a paper saying he should get no more extensions. But do you 
believe he deserves an extension, asked George. Kalam responded: yes sir. George 
was satisfied. Okay, let’s give it to him. 

When news of the extension reached Bhagwat. he stormed into the defence mini¬ 
ster’s office. How could Bhushan get an extension? Wasn’t Fernandes aware that 
Kalam had opposed this in writing? In fact, Bhagwat had even located his successor, 
a Vice-Admiral Ganesh. In any case, the project was badly delayed, Bhushan was hav¬ 
ing a nice time making frequent trips to Moscow, and a change was due. Fernandes 
was unpersuaded. "If you are so convinced," he finally conceded to Bhagwat, 

"perhaps we should consider a technical audit of the project." 

The very next day there was a note on his desk from Bhagwat. He had appointed 
the audit comnuttee, settled its terms of reference, given it a deadline and had picked 
its members. At its head would be — surprise! surprise! — Vice-Admiral Ganesh. 

Fernande.s was unmoved. But a few days later, he was angered beyond belief. Both 
The Hindu and The Hindustan Times carried detailed stories on the ATV project. 

Both .stories made the point that the project was behind schedule and over-budget. In 
other words, they made exactly the same case that Bhagwat had made to Fernandes. 

George sent for Bhagwat. Had he leaked the stories? No, said Bhagwat resolutely. 

Well, said Fernandes, I haven't leaked them, nor has Abdul Kalam. There is no third 
person who knows all this. The damage to national security is immense. We have 
spent 20 years denying that we have such a project because the moment there is offici¬ 
al confirmation, the Americans will stop the Russians from supplying with the techno¬ 
logy. You have endangered all this only because you want to get nd of Bhu.shan. 

Bhagwat stuck to his denial. But Fernandes remained angry. How else could anybo¬ 
dy know this, he demanded. 

Bhagwat looked .superior, "It's all on the Internet," he said and ended the 
conversation. 

FERNANDES CANNOT, UNDER any circumstances, talk about the ATV in Parlia¬ 
ment. To do so would be to call every Indian government over the last 20 years a liar. 

But at the same time, strangely enough, we in the press can talk about it because the 

Fernandes prides Idniself on fairness. 


arrived in Bombay with nothing. He slept on the pavement, he went hungry, 
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secrecy has been completely breached by the two leaked stores. And yet, even if the 
ATV project does get mentioned in Parliament, it will only benefit Bhagwat. Why is 
it over-budget, he will ask. Why is Fernandes shielding Bhushan? There arc thou¬ 
sands of crores at stake here. Where are they going? Why is the minister so unwilling 
to agree to an audit? Is somebody lining his pockets? And is that somebody George 
Fernandes? The scope for innuendo is almost limitless. 

What then can George do? As of now, he has no answers. He has three options. The 
first — which he’s already rejected — is to dispense with national security and tell 
the whole story in Parliament. The second — which, knowing George, will come 
into play this week — is to tell Parliament that he is convinced that what he did was 
right but that if the government's survival is at stake, he would be quite happy to give 
up his job. The third—the one he’s adopted— is to tell a partial story, to talk about 
lack of respect for civilian authority and top-secret projects. So far, at least, the third 
approach has been a disaster in PR terms. 

BUT TO ANSWER the question we posed at the beginning: How did George Fernan¬ 
des, champion of the armed forces, become, in the public eye, an interfering politici¬ 
an who tampered with the last great functioning institution of Indian democracy? 

The reason is simple enough. If you fight for the armed forces against the babus 
and against the politicians, then the country will applaud and jawans will hang your 
picture up in the barracks. 

But if you take the line that the enemy of the soldier, the opponent of the sailor, is 
within the armed forces themselves, then you will find few t^ers for that position. 
We will cheer a man who fights to save the Navy from the defence secretary. But take 
a more complicated position—fight to save the Navy from its own chief — and not 
only do you fight alone, but this is one battle you could well lose. • 


This is the man who ran away from a seminary at the age of 15 and 
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backing the 
wrong cause 


NU BHAGWAT 


many distinguished soldiers have upheld the government’s decision to sack Bhag- 
wat. Whenever Jayalalitha becomes the Prime Minister, she can appoint him as her 
national security adviser. But after discovering from this piece the real Bhagwat, she 
may have second thoughts. 

Bhagwat reached the pinnacle of notoriety when he circulated the baseless and slan¬ 
derous affidavit of 14 March, 1999, which contained so much trash about his 
motives: "Vindicate my honour and that of the armed forces, the highest traditions of 
the service, salvage my good reputation and dignity of the armed forces and establish 
my service to the Navy was without blemish." 

Now almost every rating and officer in the Navy has known he is a self-serving offi¬ 
cer, hell-bent on destroying the Navy. Look at his blemished record (see box), Bhag¬ 
wat will go down in history as one who became CNS despite being "not recommen¬ 
ded" first for fleet command, then for promotion to Vice-Admiral and finally for 
CNS. His other landmark contributions to naval archives is the 400-page writ peti¬ 
tion 2757/90. When he took over as CNS in September 1996, as many as six of the 53 
admirals in the Navy had complaints pending against him. 

Sample remarks on his *go(^ reputation* ^m his confidential reports: "an ambiti¬ 
ous complex personality...who has established wide network of political and 
bureaucratic contact...he is personality-oriented, does not enjoy trust and 


Qmoigm FMiamtos: 

Among tiM many 
ehargoa ha has lavallad 
against Famandas, tha 
mosteolabratad Is 
about Qaorga baing 
such agravo socurlty 
risk that Bhagwat and 
othor sorvico chlafs 
wars told **natta Inform 
tha mlnlstor abmittha 
nucloartasts" 
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HOW BHAGWAT HUMILIATED SUSHIL KUMAR 


10 


W hikpige33oftheBbagwat 
affidovii explains the 
establidied convention of 
pRaujtion to CNS—after coo^^ 
of^therofdtetwooperaiitmal 
<ent«( weat)—it excludesfactscruciai 
( 0 ^ 08 %. 

Adnwal S. Kumar was Ae seccmd 
a^knixxu officer after Bhagwat an^ 
^BVasemortoAdmiralMadbavendra 
S^ifi Western Command. 


Soutim C(m»)«t(twitR»is also die 
iiaimog ctmunamf and hasaadfmtiond 
tide under WeaenCoOMimd bocnise he 
was not in thenmaugfiir^S, because 
oftheagefactor. , 

• InM8yl998rthegoiveinma)t issued 
wdem for two-year extension of service. 
Thismade Kumtareligib^fwCNS. So 
beginning June, he stmted request'mg 


Blu^at to a$%>iKm to oneofdie two 
mandatoiy operatioha! commands. He 
wrote w leastsix lettas but whhout any 
reply as Bhagwat was detmminedto 
subject him to the humdiatiott of being 
op^onally subordinate to 
Madhavendra Singh, two years his junior. 

• Exercise Ttiamph 98 was held off 
Mangalore in Kunw’s regional command 
but under the jurisdiction of Madhavendra. 


BHAGWAT: THE WARRIOR YOU DID NOT KNOW 


V ishnu Bhagwat has given 23 
reasons why Harinder Singh 
should have been appoint^ 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff (DCNS). 
Naval sQuroes have on record, 43 rcasiORS 
why Bhagwat should never have reached 
the frigb offkc of CNS. Some of these are: 

B While commissioning INS Ranjit in 
1982413 in USSR, he committed serious 
indiscretion, bypassing supericM* authority 
and dealing directly with Soviet officials. 

B Violated the Naval Act by sending 


commissioning ^gnai mctear» instead of 
cipher. 

B Sailing badt to£idia in 1983, he 
opdied fire on a Pakistani aircraft in 
intemationai waters \^4iich could have led 
10 war. 

B In 1984, these was a shootout cm his 
shipbetween two officers. Instead of 
taking the blame, he tried to pass it on to 
his second-in-comraaod. 

B Tried to influence the outcome of his 


medical rc[^s at INHS Ashwini by 
behaving iii an unbecoming maimer (The 
record states that he fell on his knees and 
begged the doctors to clear his report.) 

B He was involved in accessing secret 
documents held in the safe of his superior 
and photocopying them. 

B Some members of the USO Gubin 
Bombay look him to court in 19%. The 
court commented adversely on him and 
the Western Naval Command. 

B He made possible for his lawyer wife 


confidence of his colleagues, is 
held in low esteem...has low acceptabi- 
lity, has violated Naval Act and Official 
Secrets Act, been awarded severe dis¬ 
pleasure”, etc. Ironically, the only posi¬ 
tive recommendation about Bhagwat 
was the CNS in 1990, that ”ihe services 
of Rear Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat he 
immediately terminated...” 

Little wonder, the officers assembled 
in the ward room of the Viraat last week 
told me they were happy to see him go: 
”A big boulder is off our back.” They 
also said that George Fernandes found 
out Bhagwat quickly and had the coura¬ 
ge to sack him. However, ”he has the 
reputation of pulling down chiefs and 
potential chiefs — that is his evil 
genius.” So Fernandes has to be careful. 

That is not all. These officers com¬ 
mented on the way Bhagwat humiliated 
present CNS Sushil Kumar and terroris¬ 
ed the much-maligned Harinder Singh 



Pawan In Bhagwal's many enaas, Pawar waa ganarova to a fanK 
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f i6)inar,iM^viqgM>i<qplyftom 
Shagwat, maifai dK iistrns to Geoije 

Ptt Ma degon 27 Novonber after Bhagwat 
dttetdemxl tein witB«&« coosequ^ 



I 

i it 


(see box). Others fared no better. He 
would threaten and traumatise his subor¬ 
dinates by yelling, "Bring me his dos¬ 
sier. rII fix him." His favourite pastime 
was tampering with dossiers. A senior 
captain on Viraat said: "He’s a consum¬ 
mate liar. But to be fair to him, financial¬ 
ly upright." A commander remarked, 
"He’s talking about the dignity of the 
armed forces. In the US Navy, a CNS 
committed suicide when it was pointed 
out he was wearing an unauthorised 
medal." 

The 51-page affidavit is replete with 
factual inaccuracies, laced with bad 
judgement. Among some names mentio¬ 
ned and living are K. Subrahmanyam, 
Brajesh Mishra and Gen. Rodrigues. 
The first two have categorically rejected 
the allegations made against George Fer¬ 
nandes they are supposed to have been 
privy to. Bhagwat has called Rodrigues 
a ’true secularist* who controlled the 
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situation after the demolition of Babri 
Masjid. As a true secularist, Rodrigues, 
with a brigade standing by at Ayodhya 
should have prevented the demolition of 
Babri Masjid. He could not because 

Officers on the Viraat 
said that they were 
happy to see Bhagwat 
go. They also said that 
Fernandes found out 
Bhagwat quickly and had 
the courage to sack him. 
However, "he has the 
reputation of pulling 
down chlefo and 
potential chiefs: that Is 
his evil genius” 


Bhagwat’$ mentor and then defence 
minister Sharad Pawar had turned him 
into a lame-duck chief by extracting an 
unqualified written apology for a care¬ 
less interview to a newspaper. 

But in Bhagwat’s many cases, Sharad 
Pawar was generous to a fault. First, he 
allowed him to withdraw his WP 
2757/90 through an application of April 
1991 without any penalty on Bhagwat 
for violating Naval Act and official 
Secrets Act. 

Next, he ensured he was given the 
fleet command and later, in 1992, had 
his name inserted for promotion from 
rear admiral to vice admiral despite 
being rejected by the naval board. Pawar 
inveigled the defence secretary into writ¬ 
ing a noting ’overlooking’ the recom-> 
mendations of the naval board which the 
defence minister happily endorsed. The 
file was not moved in the normal course 
to the ACC as the matter was considered 
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TERROR CAMPAIGN AGAINST HARINDER 


C ontrary to popular misconception 
Vice-Admiral Harinder Singh is an 
outstanding officer. Unfortunately, 
another Bhagwat victim. 

H The Promotion Board 1/96 under 
chairmanship of CNS found only 
Harinder Singh out of five admirals as fit 
for rank of vice-admiral. He was rated 
outstanding. 

H Harinder baameBhagwars target in 
1982 when Harinder was in the 
intelligence branch and Bhagwat had 
committed breaches of secuniy while in 
the USSR. Later on, becoming CNS, 
Bhagwat sent Harinder to the Andaman 


"Uk) sen.sitive" Pawar took the file by 
hand to Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, who approved his promotion to 
vice admiral. 

If in 1992, the Congress considered 
Bhagwat\s mere promotion such a sensi¬ 
tive issue that it bypassed the ACC, it is 
strange it does not find his dismissal, 
approved by the Cabinet committee on 
security, equally if not more sensitive to 
he discussed. It was Pawar again who 
ensured Prime Minister Deve Gowda 
appointed him as CNS against the recom¬ 
mendations of the CNS and his dismal 
performance card. The man who should 


and Nicobar Islands but refused to accept 
him as DCNS despite the officei; being fit 
in all respects and seniormost. Therefore, 
Harinder filed a statutory complaint upon 
which Bhagwat served him a showcause 
notice. 

■ Complete surveillance was kept on 
the movement of all officers of that 
command. Officers who entered or left 
were screened. One Capt. B.R. Sen, sent 
to Vizag to obtain equipment for the 
annual sound and tig^t show at Port Blair, 
was interc^ed, interrogated and ordered 
to return. Similarly, Capt. ChaJerapani, 
sent to Calcutta for routine chores, was 
also intercepted and taken for 


have been dismi.ssed in 1990 was finally 
sacked in 1998, but only after he had rip¬ 
ped the Navy apart for nine long years. 

This is the Bhagwat the Congress 
appointed and sustained in office in the 
Navy. The same Bhagwat is now being 
nurtured for totally different reasons. 
The political admiral has been turned 
into a political football by the Opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

Among the many charges he has level¬ 
led against George Femande.s, the most 
celebrated is about Fernandes being 
such a grave security risk that Bhagwat 


interrogation including a telephonic 
inquisition by Bhagwat himself, Witjun 
days, he was transferred to Vteag. 

■ Harinder Singh's personal and his 
command's private and public accounts 
were subject to embairassing scnidny. 
His mandatory authority to send officers 
on temporary duty, was curtailed. His Qivn 
travel out of the islands was restricted. 

■ In December, Bhagwat ordered the 
cutting of direct teleline between Port 
Blair and Delhi, and the detention in 
Delhi, of Harindcr's communications 
centre officer, Lt CdrSathindran. Both 
were restored to Pod Blair on 31 Dcccmbtf 


and other service chiefs were told "not to 
inform the minister about the nuclear 
tests”. The anny chief and the National 
Secuniy Adviser, who were also pre¬ 
sent, have denied such a twisted direc¬ 
tion was ever given, 

George Fernandes denies he ever call¬ 
ed Bhagwat a security risk. But the latter 
cleverly deflected the charge. Their indi¬ 
vidual pasts have continued to haunt 
both Fernandes and Bhagwat. Asked to 
explain the Bhagwat charge that he had 
breached the Navy's chain of command, 
Fernandes retorted: "On the contrary, I 
saved the naval chain of conunand and 
came in only after orders from the court 
in the case of Harinder Singh and the dis¬ 
tress call of 27 November from Sushil 
Kumar {see box]." 

History will record the profound dis¬ 
service Bhagwat did to the Navy in parti¬ 
cular and the armed forces in general. 
He has no conception of the wheels 
within wheels of operations clubbed 
under ‘Leech’ and their ramifications on 
international relations and national secu¬ 
rity. Similarly, his breaches of sensitive 
information on vital indigenous projects 
{see story elsewhere). Already, last 
week, a US Congressional report has sur¬ 
faced about India's future capacity to 
launch nuclear-tipped missiles ^om 
nuclcar-powered submarine on the 
United States. 

A lawyer, Sripad Halbe, is writing a 
book on Bhagwat. He will find it diffi¬ 
cult to give it a happy ending. • 

MbI. Om. ABhok K. MmkiB/Nmw Dmtki 
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Parleys in peril 


The Indo-US nuclear dialogue runs into rough weather 


Official sources may be coy about admitt¬ 
ing it but the nuclear dialogue between this 
country and the United States looks like run¬ 
ning into a very rough patch. This rude reali¬ 
ty is of course at variance with the anodyne 
the country is routinely fed about the pro¬ 
gress of the parleys between Jaswant Singh 
and Strobe Talbott. What is surprising is 
that the American side has chosen to create difficulties on 
what is unquestionably the easiest of the four "bench marks" 
stipulated by the US for a nuclear understanding with this 
country, the requirement of "nuclear export controls." 

In this respect India’s record is "absolutely impeccable," 
even according to the most rabid of Amenca’s nuclear funda¬ 
mentalists. Americans knowthatway back in 1978,New Delhi 
had courteously but firmly turned down Moamar Gadafff s 
offer to underwrite the entire Indian foreign debt in return for 
nuclear weapons technology, displayed four years earlier at 
Pokhran. Saddam Hussein’s similar importunings later had 
met the same fate. So much so that soon after P. V. Narasirnha 
Rao became Prime Minister, New Delhi shamefully backed 
oulofa dealwithTeheranunderwhicha five-megawat nuclear 
research reactor was to be supplied to Iran under IAEA 
safeguards. 

Under these circumstances,the issue of nuclear export con¬ 
trols could have been resolved speedily and smoothly—and 
this could have had a beneficial impact on the more contenti¬ 
ous matters—if necessary by India accepting the initial Ame- 
ncan suggestion that the restrictions strictly enforced at pres¬ 
ent under government orders should be incorporated into a 
law passed by Parliament. However, the American side seems 
to have a different agenda because during the "expert level" 
talks on export controls, held in Delhi at the end of March, the 
US delegation came forth with demands which were not just 
absurd but also insulting. 

The requirements of the London-based Nuclear Suppliers’ 
Group (NSG), the Missile Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR), the Australian List and so on, the Americans deman¬ 
ded, be included in the Indian law without any of the rights 
and privileges available to members of these regimes being 
extended to India. Why? Because, the US in Talbott’s words, 
"cannot concede, even by implication, that India is a nuclear 
weapon .state in the meaning of the NPT." In other words, 
since India cannot be admitted to the Nuclear Club (never 
mind the Indian nuclear arsenal which will not disappear) it 
must stand at the clubs gates, obey all the club’s rules but get 
none of the rights of the members in good standing. Also there 
seems to have been a suggestion that India’s observance of 
agreed restrictions should be subject to international monito¬ 
ring. Can affrontcry go farther than that? 

No Indian government willing even to consider the.se 
demands can survive. E.specially because at a time when the 
US is pretending (falsely, according to several members of a 
US Congressional delegation, headed by Richard Gephardt, 


also in Delhi at the time of the tarnished talks) that Chinese 
transference of nuclear and missile technology and materials 
has ended, there is not the slightest danger of any leakage of 
nuclear technology from India. 

Why then is the US trying to create a problem where none 
exists? Probably the hardliners in Washington feel encourag¬ 
ed by their success in making the Vajpayee government postp¬ 
one not once but twice the testfiring of Agni-II that is vital if 
India has to have a credible nuclear deterrent worth the name. 



Jaswant Singh (right) and Strobe Talbott 


Tlie American side seems to have a dtfferent 
agenda because during the "expert level" talks 
on export controls, held in Delhi at the end of 
March, the US del^^on came forth with 
demai^s which were not just absurd but also 
insulting 


They may be thinking that pressure will work acros.s the board. 

However, as so often and in so many different places, the 
Americans may be overreaching them.selves. A key issue in 
the Delhi-Washington dialogue is the signing of the CTBT. 
Some progress was being made in that direction. This has now 
been put into jeopardy. For, the rather widespread opposition 
to signing this treaty any time before September or even after¬ 
wards has begun to escalate and can soon become formidable. 

The crowning irony could, of course, be that the India- 
America dialogue on the CTBT might become irrelevant. 
Thanks to the NATO aggression against Yugoslavia, the 
CTBT might be killed by the Russian Duma rather than the 
Indian Parliament or even the US Senate. • 
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Uncontrolled import 
of the Chinese variety 
may wipe out the 
domestic silk industry 


L ingaraju Doddanahalli is a 
worried man He had come to 
auction silk coco<ms at the 
Ramanagara ctKoon market, 
but realised soon enough that 
his produce will not fetch him the expec¬ 
ted amount. "I have brought 300 kg of 
these," he says, absent-mindedly finger¬ 
ing the C(x:oons. "I have no option but to 
sell at whatever price I get. But if the pri¬ 
ces fall any more, I am sunk." 

His is just one womed face in a sea of 
dejected ones these days in this dusty lit¬ 
tle town called Ramanagara, better 
known as ‘silky city’ Located roughly 
70 km from Bangalore, Ramnagara is 
the nerve centre of all silk rearing and 


Last October, the 
centra] commerce 
ministry issued a 
special licence, 
allowing import of 
Chinese silk. The 
price of the domestic 
produce is going 
down alarmingly 
since then 


trading in the country and is home to the 
largest silk cocoon market in Asia. 

If Lingaraju is worried, P.C. Raju — 
whose family has been into silk cultiva¬ 
tion for more than three generations — 
is very angry. "If the situation continues 
like this, we silk farmers will go on a ram¬ 
page," he threatens. "Two days ago, I 
sold at Rs 139 per kg, today, I got only 
Rs 120. For 68 kg, I made a loss of Rs 
800, that is a loss my pocket cannot bear." 

"The farmers are a worried lot since 
silk rates have been slowly falling over 



the last couple of weeks," explains K. why silk cultivators are having a diffi- 
Ravindranath, an assistant director of cult time. Ever since the central commer- 
the sericulture department. "Everyday, ce ministry headed by Ramakrishna 
silk is selling at Rs 5-6 less than it did the Hegde decided last October to allow 
previous day." import of raw silk from China, the prices 

One doesn’t have to dig too far to find have registered a decline. Many fear that 
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FamMffs rMring sllkwomis 

once Chinese silk floods the Indian mar¬ 
ket, the domestic industry will die a natu¬ 
ral death. 

Over the last three months, there has 
been appeals and agitations in Karnata¬ 
ka, the largest silk-producing state in 
India, demanding that the special import 
licence (SIL) granted to import Chinese 
raw silk be withdrawn. So much so that 
one such agitation, in February, ended 
with some irate farmers stoning Ramak- 
rishna Hegdc's house in Bangalore. 

It was like being let down by *one of 
our own*. Besides, silk farmers of Karna¬ 
taka contend that Hegde "has not really 
bothered to listen to" them. "We don’t 
know how to explain to him that mill¬ 
ions of people will be on the streets 


Earlier, China 
dumped raw silk at 
low costs in Japan 
and ensured that the 
sericulture industry 
in that country was 
wiped out. Possibly, 
they have similar 
plans about India 


because an entire industry is going to be 
wiped out," rues Y.K. Ramaiah, who is 
spearheading the agitation. 

Hegde has tried to justify import of 
raw silk from China, saying it would 
help weavers who are facing a shortage 
of silk and would also contain smuggl¬ 
ing of raw silk into the country. He has 
also said that the policy would be with¬ 
drawn if he was convinced that the 
import policy harmed the interests of the 
domestic industry. 

T he silk industry involves a range of 
specialised activities. Manufacturers 
and farmers are at either ends of the 
spectrum. In between are innumerable 
others like reelers, twi.sters, weavers, 
etc. Each group has its own vested inter¬ 
est and is either supporting or protesting 
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Hegde's policy of importing Chinese 
silk. 

China, which produces about 70,000 
metric tonnes of raw silk per year, is the 
biggest silk producer in the world. India 
is the second largest, producing about 
14,000 metric tonnes. The main differen¬ 
ce is that while China uses only 10 per 
cent of its total production and exports 
the rest, India consumes the entire 
domestic produce. 

But what is really pertinent is the 
price difference. In communist China, it 
costs less than Rs 70 to produce a kg of 
silk ccx:oons, and about Rs 800 for a kg 
of raw silk. Even when the duty is 
added, the import of one kg of raw silk 
from China costs about Rs 1 ,(XX) to Rs 
1,100. In companson, in India, it costs 
about Rs 120 to produce a kg of 
cocoons, and about Rs 1,500 for a kg of 



Ramakilalim 

P«v«Qowda was bahlml tha attaeks 
on Ms housa 


raw Silk. 

"Obviously, it will make sense for 
silk manufacturers to opt for the cheaper 
imported Chinese silk rather than the 
costlier Indian silk." points out 
Ramachandra Gowda, a silk seed manu¬ 
facturer. "This way the domestic sericul¬ 
ture indu.stry, on which millions of 
people are dependent, will be strangled 
to death." 

The joint action committee formed 
; against the policy to import raw silk has 
strong reservations about China's poli¬ 
cy. The committee points out that China 
is presently selling raw silk to India at 
the rate of 20 dollars per kg while it sells 
the same to Japan at 40 dollars a kg. 



Central commerce 
minister 

Ramakrishna Hegde 
tried to justify 
import of raw silk 
from China, saying it 
would help weavers 
who are facing a 
shortage of silk and 
would also contain 
smuggling of raw silk 


Omym Qowda: t<iok out m rally to 
protoot Hogdo’o Import policy 


"Why should China be showing so 
much consideration for India," asks 
Gowda. "Because it is their strategy. 
Earlier, it dumped raw silk at low costs 
in Japan and ensured that the sericulture 
industry in that country was wiped out. 
Now, they are the sole suppliers to 
Japan. They are adopting the same strate¬ 
gy towards India. Once their silk comes 
in, the domestic silk industry will be 
throttled to death and we will have to 
necessarily depend on China to meet our 
needs." 

They also point out that China offers 
good prices to Indian silk waste 
exporters, creating an artificial scarcity 
in the market so that large mills which 
use such wastes to manufacture silk 
materials will pressurise the govern¬ 
ment to import Chinese raw silk. 

The committee fears that once the 
Indian silk industry collapses, China 
will not only establish its hegemony 
over the world's silk trade, but also 
change its stance. "Later, don't be surpri¬ 
sed if China starts selling the same silk 
to India at treble the amount it is now sel¬ 
ling it at. Our short term vision now will 
make us pay up huge amounts in the 
long run," says Ramaiah. 

Of the estimated 65 lakh farmers- 
cum-rearers involved in the sericulture 
industry across the country, about 
45,00000 are in Karnataka alone. The 
domestic silk industry involves more 
than six million people, if one includes 
silkwork seed producers, reelers, 
twisters, weavers, hand-spinners of silk 
waste and traders. In terms of money. 
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the silk industry earns fanners Rs 900 
crore every year and the government a 
revenue of more than Rs 15 crore. 

Despite these staggering statistics, 
neither a major political party nor a 
leader with clout has taken up the issue. 
Instead, they have only used it as a whip 
to settle personal scores. When Hegde’s 
house was attacked, he alleged £)eve 
Gowda was behind it. In retaliation, 
Gowda organised a rally in Bangalore 
against Hegde*s policy. J.H. Patel* s som¬ 
nolent government has done precious lit¬ 
tle besides writing discontented letters 
to the central textiles and commerce 
ministries. 

With the domestic demand for silk 
steadily increasing at the rate of 12 per 
cent per year and the supply failing to 
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keep pace with the demand, there seems 
to a genuine shortage. According to 
one statistic from the central silk board, 
the shortage is around 24,000 metric 
tonnes. 

The central silk board has been intro¬ 
ducing different strains of silkworms, to 
cope with the demand. But, as R.B. 
Agawane, commissioner for sericulture 
development, Karnataka, points out, the 
production of silk with these new strains 
of worms still works out costlier than the 
import of Chinese silk. 

Surprisingly, one of the segments of 
the silk indus^ which is supporting the 
import of Chinese silk are the handloom 
silk sari manufacturers. N. Ravikumar, a 
silk sari trader in the famous Kanchipu- 
ram, says that nothing about the famous 



The shortage of silk 
(24,000 metric 
tonnes per year) is 
being faced mostly 
by powerlooms, 
many of which have 
been forced to close 
shop because of the 
scarcity 


temple saris from the south will change 
because this sector will still depend on 
the domestically-grown silk. Yet, he sup¬ 
ports importing Chinese raw silk. 

The reason is not hard to find. As B. 
Subramaniam, secretary of the Kanchi- 
puram Silk Sari Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion says: "We had taken our own delega¬ 
tion to Delhi to present our case. Yes, we 
don’t need Chinese silk for our pro¬ 
ducts, but its import would help us. 
Because it will meet the needs of the 
powerloom sector and take the pressure 
off the domestic silk which we need in 
our handlooms." 

Clearly, the shortage of silk is being 
faced mostly by the powerlooms, many 
of which have been forced to close shop 
due to the scarcity. And if the country is 


expected to achieve its silk textile 
export targets, these mills need raw mate¬ 
rial. It is no wonder then that the textile 
minister, Kanshi Ram Rana, insists that 
the commerce ministry allow the import 
of Chinese silk. 

"i agree that if there is a genuine short¬ 
age of raw silk being faced by the 
powerlooms, then it should be imported. 
A fter all the looms provide jobs to a num¬ 
ber of pxrople who have to earn a living 
too," says Ramachandra Gowda. "But 
no effort has ever been made to study the 
kind of gap between supply and demand 
for raw silk and how much needs to be 
imported. What we are saying is that an 
uncontrolled import of silk will only 
destroy the domestic industry and ren¬ 
der millions jobless." 

Those protesting the import policy 
are acutely aware that once the WTO 
agreement to which India is a signatory 
come into effect in 2005, there is no way 
the import of Chinese silk can be stop¬ 
ped. "What we are saying is that let’s 
makeoptimumuseof theremaining time 
to strengthen our domestic industry," 
says Gowda. "The government is prema¬ 
turely killing the industry." 

With so many sections of the silk 
industry pitted against one another, 
Agawane says the only way it can be sort¬ 
ed out is through a holistic approach to 
the entire issue. 

The question is: will the state and cen¬ 
tral governments, and especially Hegde, 
be able to rise up to that task? • 

QmurtiMnkMii/BmngatOim 
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SHBABANISASU’S BOOiC OESCRIBES HOWTME (HIRRY C 


Every high street has one, even the remotest villages and 
islands have one, and most people eat in one, at least once a 
week. As curry becomes Britain’s favourite dish, Indian 
restaurants have spread across the length and breadth of the 
country, proving that a little bit of curry powder goes a long 
way. 

While Britain gave India all things English, from cricket to 
railways, education and law, only one thing travelled back 
with some significance from India to Britain: it was the curry. 

Indian food has changed the way Britons eat, cook and 
entertain. It is on supermarket shelves, in pubs and in 
sandwich fillings. Over the years, it has evolved, becoming 
more specialised and authentic, and Indian restaurants are 
now competing with up-market French restaurants. 

Indian food has created millionaires, it has been served in 
the House of Commons and many a Royal has enjoyed 
nibbling a chicken tikka. 

As Britons consume their rogan josh and iamb madras with 
enthusiasm, CURRY IN THE CROWN looks at the story of 
Indian food in Britain from its humble beginnings to its 
present status as the people’s favourite food. 


Curry is to Brits what 
wine and cheese are to 
the French...If indeed 
there was such a time 
when the sun never 
set on the British 
Empire, the roles are 
reversed now. The 
island-nation of 60 
million appears to 
have been conquered 
by the curry 
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I t was 9.30 am and Lx)ndon*s Waterloo 
Station was a sea of English fans waiting 
to catch the Eurostar to Paris. They 
carried familiar flags—the flag of St 
George—with its red crosses cn white. 
Their excited faces too were painted in 
the same red and white. But the song A 
they sang had a strange refrain. 

And it sound^ like * vindaloo’. 

The song went like this: 




Where on earth are you from? We^refrom 
Eng-erland 

Me and me mum and me dad and me gran 
We're off to Waterloo 

Me and me mum and me dad and me gran and a 

bucket 

Of vindaloo. 

It was the unofficial England World Cup *98 
football anthem. Vindaloo, and the fans sang it 
lustily as they journeyed to the Continent to cheer 
their side, much to the amusement of the French. 

But then, what would the French know about 
vindaloo? Perhaps it wasn’t so strange after all that 








the English were singing a song about Indian curry 
at the World Cup. For if there was one thing this sea 
of painted faces had in common, apart from their 
devotion to English football, it has to be their 
fanatical love of curry. "It’s an urban hymn and an 
anthem for life which we hope will capture the 
mood of the nation," said Alex James, bass player of 
the pop group. Blur, who had recorded a hit single 
with actor Keith Allen and award-winning artist, 
Damien Hirst. 

That may be overstating things a bit, but curry is 
to Brits what wine and cheese are to the French. And 
if football is a way of life, so to these fans was curry. 
To Hirst. Allen and James, the song represented 
multicultural, modem Britain (which is a bit 
ironical, actually, given that the terraces of 
England's football grounds are a favourite hunting 
ground for racists). Expectedly, Vindaloo, the pop 
song, shot to number one on the charts. And 
Britain's favourite department store, Marks and 
Spencer, laid out a vindaloo ready-meal range in 
full style. It was football season after all. 

More like curry season really...England didn’t 
gel into the finals, but what of it. The Vindaloo trio 
plan a whole new album for curry-mad Brits, with 
numbers that will be called Korma Khameleon and 
Poppadom Preach. Undeterred by losses and riots 
(or perhaps because of them), a group of ten 














It seems British fish 
too are developing a 
taste for the stuff! 
Fisherman Phil 
Wilding won an 
angling competition 
by flavouring his 
maggots with curry 
powder 



THEOLDVEERASWAMY OPENED IN 1926 


Scottish fans in Bordeaux became so homesick for 
their curry, they ordered a 1,400-pound Indian 
takeaway from a restaurant at Bournemouth in 
south-east England. TTie food was specially flown 
out to Bordeaux in time for a Scotland-Norway 
match. For its well-publicised pains. The Eye Of 
The Tiger restaurant, which regularly flies out 
orders of Indian meals around the world, charged a 
hefty 600 pounds for the food and 800 pounds for 
the delivery by chartered plane. 

T o many Indians, and others, this British 

dedication to curry may appear somewhat 
surprising. But the nation once ridiculed 
for its fondness tor fish and chips and— 
on Sundays only— ‘meat and three vegs’ seems at 
the turn of the century to be in a hurry to make up for 
the lost time in savouring gastronomic delights. 

And topping the foodies* charts is the cUiry. 

Perhaps the most baffled by this obsession is the 
first-time Indian visitor to the British Isles. For a 
start, which Indian has ever used the word ‘curry* to 
describe Indian food? There is the north Indian 
yoghurt-based preparation called karhi and there is 
the fragrant herb called ‘curry leaf —the favourite 
of south Indians. But there is nothing in India quite 
as universal as the British curry. 

In Britain, the humble curry is acknowledged— 
officially—as the most popular food. Apparently, 
Brits simply can*t have enough of spice. A 1997 
Gallup poll of British taste buds showed that curry 
was beyond doubt the nation *s favourite food with 
over a quarter of Britons eating it at least once a 
week. Gallup concluded that Britain was becoming 
a nation of ‘cunyholics*. If indeed there was such a 
lime when the sun never set on the British Empire, 
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the roles are reversed now. From John O’Groats on 
the edge of the northern province of Scotland to 
windswept Land’s End in England’s southern tip, 
an island<nation of 60 million appears to have been 
conquered by the curry. The United Kingdom’s 
eating habits have been changed forever. 

It’s even a leveller of sorts. What used to be a 
meal for the discerning middle classes, those 
knowing about India and world food, has now 
become a household name, transcending all classes. 
Even the toughest, tattooed football fan—with a 
couple of pints of lager in his belly—retumfng 
home from cheenng his football team at Wembley 
Stadium knows his rogan josh from his lamb 
Madras and will not hesitate to point it out if the 
local Karahi King serves him otherwise. 

Cunymania has even been made official by the 
British Tourist Authority. Tourist guides boldly 
state that curry is the number one British dish, and if 
you thought it was, well, fish and chips, you have a 
^misplaced sense of island tradition*. In trying to 
erase some of the stereotypical images of the 
country as one with castles, foggy skies and 
divorcing royalty, the Tourist Authority has chosen 
the hot curry to promote cool Britannia. Exciting 
and contemporary Britain is "turning into a nation 


I of curryholics", says the guide. "Actress and curry 

gum Madhur Jaffrey has become the Mrs 





Beaton [the 19th'Century grand dame 
of cookery and household 
management] of the 1990s." 

Alongside, the British government 
has recognised the importance of curry 
as part of the British diet. In a recent 
statement following the scare that the 
Millennium Bug would hit supplies of 
essential items as Britons enter^ Year 
2000, the head of the government’s 
Millennium Bug Task Force Action 
2000 asked citizens to stock up with at 
least two weeks’ supplies before the 
turn of the century. On Gwynetth 
Flower’s official list of essential items, 
which will be available to all citizens 
in mid-1999 are: "Tins, dried foods 
and grain, cans of soup, half-a-dozen 
curries, tuna and packets of biscuits 
and long-life milk." 

The message is clear—if essential 
services are going to be dismpted, 
don’t get caught without your curry. 


T he times, it seems, are tmly 
changing for the old cod or 
haddock wrapped up in 
white paper, doused with 


salt and vinegar and served with a heap 


of greasy chips. The once-popular 


1 
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neighbourhood ‘chippie’ that— 
more than any other institution—symbolised all 
things British is slowly becoming a thing of the past. 
The tandoori chicken has arrived. 

The cuiryholic image of Britons is no 
exaggeration. There are more than 8,000 Indian 
restaurants in Britain—up from 3,500 in 1982— 
visited by two million people each week. Each year, 
2 billion pounds are spent in Indian restaurants— 
about 70 pounds per second. Indian restaurants are 
the fastest growing in the restaurant business and 
have even survived the mid-Ninetics’ recession. By 
the end of the decade their numbers are likely to 
reach 10,000. 

Some curry-watchers hold that there are now 
more Indian restaurants in Britain than in New 
Delhi and Bombay put together, for what such 
comparisons are worth, and tliat London may soon 
become the curry capital of the world. 

A case of wishful thinking? Not necessarily. A 
survey by Mintel in 1994 showed that there was 
nothing the British liked doing better than curling 
up in front of the television with a dish of hot Indian 
curry. And they did not just depend on restaurants to 
serve them either. The curry had so wooed the 
English palate that Brits were now s(>ending most of 
their grocery bills on buying Indian spices, curry 
pastes and chilled meals, according to the survey. 

In the same year, Marketing magazine’s annual 
survey of the biggest brands in Britain named 
Pataks—the popular manufacturers of Indian 
pickles and pastes—as the fastest growing brand 
with 92 percent growth in retail sales in 1993. In 
second place with 71 per cent was Always sanitary 
towels manufactured by Procter & Gamble, and 
third was Eternity, Calvin Klein’s famed fragrance 
for men with 45 per cent growth. "It came as 
something of a shock to find our fastest growing 
brand is owned not by a multinational with an 
advertising budget to match but by a family-owned 
foods company," the magazine wrote. It was a 
veritable coup for proprietors Kirit and Meena 
Pathak—they had stumped British industry with a 
well-delivered spice-googly. 

In tandem, Britain has seen a huge surge in 
ready-chilled or frozen meals stocked in 
supermarkets. Marks and Spencer, the leading 
department store with a very popular food section, 
serves 26 types of Indian dishes and says any new 
dish is quickly snapped up by customers. The chain 
sells 18 tonnes of chicken ttkka masala each week, 
confirming it to be Britian’s favourite Indian meal 
(rare though this recipe is in India itself, being the 
quintessential ‘British curry*). Britons eat ten packs 
of Marks and Spencer curry every minute of the day 
—enough portions in a year to give one to each of 
the nine million people who live in Bombay. 
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Britain's most exclusive 
department store, Harrods, lays on the 
curry heavily. The famed Harrods 
FckkI Hall, which is every food lover's 
delight, has a wide range of Indian 
meals which are sold loose by weight. 

A few miles away from Harrods is 
the elegant Fortnum and Mason, the 
exclusive food store in Piccadilly, 
famous for its afternoon teas. Stroll 
into It and on its well-stocked shelves 
you will see a range of tandoori pastes 
and pickles. Fortnum and Mason do 
their own brand of vindaloo, described 
as Indian curry paste, in both medium 
and hot flavours. There is also a 
Fortnum and Mason Madras curry 
powder, which comes in a ‘mild' 
version suitable for the English palate. 
Chutneys, poppadums and elegant 
small tins of basmati rice form part of 
the exotic Indian selection. , 



T hose who won't cook it, just heal il and eat 
It, and those who don't heat it, simply 
order a meal from takeaways — sort of 
cuiry fast-food counters. Many are the 
stories of the curryholic who would do anything for 
his curry. Indeed, a road accident victim in northern 
England famously asked bemused onlookers lor a 
curry bel\)rc he asked l(^i an ambulance. 

Magistrates in the city of York heard how the first 
words of Derek Bond, upon regaining 
consciousness after being hit by a speeding car, 
were: "Phone my wife and tell her Ui keep my curry 
waim." He had been on his way home from work 
and Mrs Bond evidently had a hot curry waiting for 
him. 

This Bond sure loved his curry, but radio DJ Lisa 
r Anson was not far behind, having once paid 1,525 
pounds to have a curry flown to Miami after 
discovering that Indian food was unavailable there. 

In fact, things look so rosy for curry-makers, 
Mustapha Aolad of the Eye Of The Tiger i uns a 
flying curry service (Aolad is a qualified pilot from 
Bangladesh) to places as far off as Sydney, New 
York and Tokyo. He is planning a restaurant in the 
sky in a Boeing 707, so that diners looking for the 
ultimate curry experience can fly over the Big Ben 
and London by night while tucking into chicken 
Madras and prawn vindaloo. 

In addition to humans, it .seems British fish too 
are developing a taste for the stuff! Fisherman Phil 
Wilding won an angling competition by flavouring 
his maggots with curry powder. The man claims the 
hapless fish simply could not resist the ‘gorgeous 
smell’ wafting from his bait. 
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TONY AND CHERIEBUIR 






SOHOSPICI 


Curry is flavouring politics m Britain too — the 
Indo-British Parliamentary Group is called the 
Curry Club. 

Comprising some 60 British MPs with an interest 
in India, it is jointly headed by a member of the 
ruling parly in Bntain and the Indian High 
Commissioner, and meets over working curry 
lunches Usually held at the Indian High 
Commission or the High Commissioner's 
residence, the sit-down lunch is always a curry. 
Often an Indian dignitary who is p.as.sing through is 
invited. In recent years, former Indian Prime 
Ministers P. V. Narasimha Rao and V.P. Singh have 
attended Curry Club do's and is.sues ranging from 
Kashmir to foreign investment have been discussed 
over delectable kebabs, tikkas and roj^an josh. 

If the way to an Englishman's heart is through a 
curry, then British politicians have surely been 
wooed with a fair share of curry diplomacy. But 
why stop at MPs? Signs are curry has its fans at the 
highest level of the British political establishment. 

On the opening day of the Labour Party's annual 
conference in September 1998, Prime Minister 
Tony Blair and his wife Cherie decided on an Indian 
takeaway. As Tony calmed the nerv es of the party 
faithfuls worried about the stale of the economy, 
Cherie popped over to the local Sunam Tandoori 
and ordered a meal of pioppadums, chicken tikka 
masala. Iamb Madras, some vegetables and daal 
for 18 people in Tony’s entourage. In true, 
no-nonsense, takeaway-style, the bill was marked 
‘For Mr Blair* and came to only 185 pounds, which 
shows that when it comes to value for money there’s 
no beating a curry. • 









SPOTLIGHT 


The VERSATILITY BUG INFECTS OUR POLITICIANS TOO.. 



Alai Behan Vajpayee: Prime BalramJakharTheex-Lok JayaJ8itly;Samata Party NajmaHeptullah: Deputy 

Minister. Poet-philosopher Sabha Speaker grows exotic general secretary. Superb chairpersonot the Rajya Sabha 

who cooks for fun stuff in his garden mimic. Says it runs in the family Also a good mimic 

CONCLUSION: ...And wm thought thorn untdlmonolonal and unlntocooUng. Watch this apaco for j 


What the artist says 

HusAwis in the news again, this time for his painting 
Violence which, at 40 feet,is his biggest work yet. 

Q: the theme on violenoe? 

A: Ii‘s on the universal phenomenon of violence. The 
charred chairs arranged in a row signifies authority. But 
it’s not a comment on any particular period of history or 
government. I made this painting in 1992, much before the 
Babn Masjid demolition and the communal carnage 
thereafter. 

Q: Does the size Signify anything? 

A: V iolcncc has always been associated with the history of 
mankind. With the scale and grandeur of the painting, I 
wanted to capture the timelessness of the theme. 

Q: Critics have drawn parallels with Picasso's Oumkt. 

A: That particular painting by Picasso was on the Spanish 
Civil War. My work doesn*t relate to any particular event. 

I guess, critics need to relate to something. When my short 
film Of Gods And Man on the erotic sculptures of Nepal 
was screened in Germany, critics there compared it with 
Picasso*.s work. That’s how the media conditions people^a 
minds. 

Q: I^MwvcewasmadesevenyearttMCk 
now? 

A: It was first exhibited in Delhi’s National Modem 
Gallery in October 1992. But there was no mention about 
it then. Now I have got the chance to display it as pan of 
my exhibition Darkness at Noon, 
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Compiled by ANANDA KAMAL SEN 


It*s not only the dazzling stars of our entertainment world; 
some of our politicians are also multifaceted types. Taking 
a closer look at their extra-professional talents. 



GiridharGamang: Low-profile 
Orissa CM. Plays tribal 
musical instruments 

In f orm a t i on on our politicaa 


JNDREDSOULS 


Mohan Guruswamy is embarking on a career in what he 
does best: writing fiction. And he is collaborating with 
Suhasini Mulay 



WlMTo's the catch? 

Depends on how you look at it. (Maybe, there isn’t any 
catch.) The two are scripting a serial for 2^ on corruption, 
society and politics 

Their claim to tamo (hr noloiMy 

Guruswaihy: he is the recently-sacked adviser to the 
finance ministiy 

Mulay: she is the Bhuvan Shome girl 

If • a hamioiiic tla-up? 

Seems to be. Guruswamy is still smarting from his 
inglorious exit. Mulay’s obsessed with corruption in 
public life. Incidentally, Bhuvan Shome was also about 
corruption. 

PREDICTION; ShouM ha aa ovontfhl tlo^. 



Vishwanath Pratap Singh: 
Ex-Prime Minister. Now paints | 
and writes poetry 


lUT OF RHYTHM 


W« know K's not nic* to to mam or unkind or 
to mock •onwbody’t oflbrt to to enrtvt. 
EspocMIy wton MHMono It trying tord to got tack Into Ite 
IlmoUght Unfortunatoly, natty, lowHnlndtd mockwy 
aomothnaa waHt up from within toyond our control tocauaa 
aomt poopio never evar aoom to laaHaa that flop rotuma art 
natty counter-productive. After her atoum Alio ktosinq'tank 
bico^ito, MandaUni, who once had fane abzling In their aaata, 
la out with her next, Stomtala Ooaa the titia make any aenaa? 
Cani aay It doaa. Nordo the numtora. 


Gentle memories 

When somebody calls you narcissistic, 
then goes a step further saying that you ate 
incapable of loving, more often than not you'd rasp 
back an answer. Kftblr Bsdl didn’t. It hurt him but he 
decided to shrug the 
epithets off when they 
came out in Shobha De’s 
bare-all book Selective 
Memories. He also vowed 
not to hurt anybody when 
he wrote his memoirs and 
now the time’s come to 
show how. Bedi’s 
autobiography, which is 
making a slow progress, 
is to be released sometime 
this year. He says it will 
be gentle and "give an 
insight into my life". 

Should be a thriller. 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 

Smalltalk 

Trivial issues dominate the agenda in Parliament and Assemblies 


It seems there is a 
great dearth of 
good parliamenta¬ 
rians and parlia¬ 
mentary issues as 
well. It has been 
noticed during the 
last few years that 
serious debates do 
not take place in 
Parliament and state Assemblies. Small 
issues are being raised for cheap publici¬ 
ty and as a result, precious time is being 
wasted. 

For example, one full day was wasted 
in the Delhi Assembly on an irrelevant 
issue that wSheila Dikshit cut her birthday 
cake on which the Indian map was car¬ 
ved. Dikshit explained m detail that the 
map was carved on the comer of the 
cake and she did not cut that. But the 
Opposition would not listen. 

Similarly, in Uttar Pradesh on the 
same day the Opposition did not allow 
the Assembly to function. The reason 
being that an Indian map was printed 
wrongly in an Intermediate question 
paper. It was a clerical mistake of the UP 
Education Board and the action should 
be taken against the officials concerned. 
These issues are not of the nature that the 
resignations of Sheila Dikshit and 
Kalyan Singh should be sought. 

The Tamil Nadu Assembly was sup¬ 
posed to discuss important issues such 
as the state’s tinancial crisis, power gene¬ 
ration and illegal immigrants during the 
current session. But, the whole focus of 
the House was on an MLA who came in 
wearing helmet and bulletproof jacket. 

The media also gave so much import¬ 
ance to this incident that the story appea¬ 
red throughout the country. Now every¬ 
body knows that violence is common in 
state Assemblies and if it has to be restric¬ 
ted there should be a simple law that 
members indulging in violence will lose 
their membership. 

Instead of debating this provision, 
members are getting into gimmicks by 
wearing helmets and making a mockery 
► of themselves. Can there be more violen¬ 

ce than what had happened in Uttar 
Pradesh when Kalyan Singh had taken 


over? I have an eyewitness account as I 
was sitting in the Governor’s gallery. 
Everybody knows who had instigated 
the violence. The Speaker has received 
the inquiry commission's report, but 
nobody has lost the membership of the 
House. And this inaction encourages 
hooligans to promote violence in 
legislatures. 

Also it is a pity that the standard and 


level of discussion are gradually going 
down in Parliament. The days of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Ram Manohar Lohia, Jyo- 
tirmoy Basu, Madhu Limaye, Piloo 
Mody, H.R. Gokhale, Nath Pai, Sha- 
mim Ahmed Shamim, H.N. Bahuguna, 
Hiren Mukherjee, Bhupesh Gupta are 
only a matter of history now. They have 
been replaced by people like Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav, Pappu Yadhv, Kali Pandey, 
Ratnakar Pandey, Phoolan Devi, 
Mohammad Tasleemuddin, Akbar 
Ahmed ‘Dumpy’, Brij Bhushan Singh, 
Lai Bihari Tiwari, etc. 

We still have some good speakers like 


AtaJ Behari Vajpayee, L.K. Advani, 
Somnath Chatteijee, Indrajit Gupta, P. 
Shiv Shankar, Pranab Mukheijee, Man- 
mohan Singh, Sushma Swaraj, Pramod 
Mahajan, Uma Bharati, Nitish Kumar, 
George Fernandes, Anin Shourie, 
Narendra Mohan, Madhavrao Scindia, 
Arif Mohammad Khan, Nirmal Mukher¬ 
jee, etc. 

But owing to the pandemonium either 


they do not have the time or the opportu¬ 
nity to speak. Most of the time the House 
is adjourned on small and irrelevant 
issues. Vote politics is dominating the 
agenda of Parliament than the politics of 
national intere.st. 

Every member had taken the pledge 
during the special session in the 5C^ 
year of Independence that issues of natio¬ 
nal importance like population control, 
national security, economic develop¬ 
ment, electoral reforms, elimination of 
corruption, etc., will be addressed to. 
Unfortunately, no progress has been 
made on these issues. • 




One full day 1 
wasted In the Delhi 
Assembly on an 
Irrelevant Issue 
that Sheila Olksbtt 
cut her birthday 
cake on which the 
Indian map was 
carved. Olkshit 
tried to explain but 
the Opposition 
would not listen 
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CHAMOLi 

inutes after the 6.8 
magnitude earthquake 
hit Chamoli in Uttar 
Pradesh on 28 March, 
residents in Delhi rush¬ 
ed out of their houses, all dishevelled 
and scared. It was 12.40 in the morning 
and Delhi was just going to sleep when 
the Chamoli quake hit them. It broke a 
few window panes, scared a lot of 
people but that was all. 

Next time. Delhi might not be lucky. 
According to Dr J.G. Negi, emeritus 
scientist at the National Geophysical 
Research Institute (NGRI), "A channel¬ 
ing phenomenon has now been observed 
where seismic waves that travel to Delhi 
from other areas are suddenly ampli¬ 
fied.” And ”if the past is any indication, 
a big one (more than 8 on the Richter) is 
expected in the western Himalayan 
region. Put together, they point to a 
grave situation,” Negi add^. 

To get the perspective right, the 
Richter scale is a logarithmic scale i.e., 
an earthquake of intensity 8.6 would be 
about 10,000 times stronger than a 
quake of 6.6 on the Richter scale. If a 6.8 
magnitude quake in Chamoli can shake 
up the capit^, an earthquake of magnitu¬ 
de 8.6 could be disastrous for Delhi. 
Alluvial areas like the Trans-Yamuna 
region would be specially vulnerable 
when compared to Ridge areas that have 
a solid sediment foundation. 


Future 

Shock 

Threat of earthquakes looms large over India 


And this is not the first time such a phe¬ 
nomenon has been observed. According 
to Dr Negi. such an amplification was 
also observed in the 1991 Uttarkashi 
earthquake (magnitude 6.6 on the 
Richter). The tremors travelling south¬ 
ward decreased to magnitude 4.0 by the 
time they reached the surrounding areas 
of Delhi. But in Delhi, they suddenly 
sprang up to 5. 

In fact. Negi believes the first ever 
mention of such a phenomenon was in a 
paper (Smith 1948) published in the Asi¬ 
atic Society of Bengal. It spoke of a 
quake in the Garhwal region of the 
Himalayas in which "whole villages per¬ 


ished. Badrinath temple was severely 
damaged and the upper portion of the 
Qutub Minor was also destroyed". This 
is not unusual. Amplification has been 
observed in other parts of the world also. 
For instance, the Mexico quake of 1985 
actually had its epicentre 500 kms away 
on the Pacific Coast. But the greatest 
damage was in Mexico city itself 
because almost the entire city is situated 
in a lake bed. Ten thousand people died 
at the time. 

B ut if history repeats itself, as it docs 
only too often in India, the govern¬ 
ment is unlikely to take note of this. 
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JABALPUR 


After some quake or the other, the IS I 
issues codes of construction for differ¬ 
ent seismic zones. No one knows about 
them. It is unlikely that most people in 
the ISI remember it themselves. 

After the Koyna disaster in 1967, 
there was much noise on how the myth 
had been shattered — the Deccan field 
was not seismically dead. Our earth 
scientists being the loudest on this point. 
But when the Latur quake happened in 
1993, we were still shattering the same 
myth — our scientists included. 

In fact, we are not even aware of our 
earthquake-prone status. The 
Himalayan region is the second-most 
seismically active region in the world. 
On the basis of number of quakes greater 

Delhi shook with Chamoli and 
so eveiyone is worried. Like in 
the past, we are quite likely to 
fbiset the lessons of the 
Chamoli quake. To continue 
with the Mexico cHy example, 
that quake took place 15 
years a^ it was predicted to 
happen. But the point is: It 
^ happened 


India’s Trouble Spots 

Almost the whole of India is seismically active 

The north- wes t; UttarkashI in Garhwai, 

Kangra in Himachal Pradesh and the 
Kashmir Valley—these areas in the 
north'west Himalayas are among the 
most earthquake*prone since stress 
points in these regions exist on a fault 
line. 

Wm nortb-MsI: On an average 62S 
eathquakes from lesser to moderate 
intensity occur annually in this region. 

The north-east tends to have a 6.5 to 7.5 
magnitude earthquake at least once 
every decade and an over 7.5 magnitude 
quake once every 50 years. Most of the 
quakes occur along the Dowki fault along 
the India-Burma border. 

mhar and Uw bidia-Nopal bordan Bihar lies between Kashmir and Assam in 
the northern belt of India along the Himalayan boundary which is perched on a 
layer of rocks In motion. This makes it a very vulnerable region. The 1934 quake 
(magnitude 8.3) left 10,000 dead and in 1988 the Bihar quake jolted West 
Bengal, UP, MP, all of north-east and parts of neighbouring Bangladesh. 

Cwilml India and tha OaccMB The Jabalpur quake was found to have its 
centre on the Son-Narmada linementzone, where a large and deep crystal 
fracture was detected. Besides, both Latur and Jabalpur quakes were caused 
due to tectonic movements of the earth and tectonics of at^ dimension are big 
trouble. The smug assumption that the Deccan shield is seismically dead now 
lies shattered. 

Uw eoulk: The Koyna disaster of 1967, followed by a 5.5 magnitude quate in 
the Bhadraciniam iMlon of Andhra Pradesh and 20 years later, the Idduki 
tremors on t June, 1988, mKemki have estabH^ the seismically active 
nature of the south. Thoi^ the earht showed rw faults in these places, the 
. quakes were belisyed to t^ been caused by rift zones, a factor to which 
sufficient tdtentiwi has ntff been given white preparing India's seismic map. • 










The Clouded Crysbl 


Why are scientists unable to predict earthquakes? 

W hen a series of tremors that began on 26 Septemb^, 10 

people, left 3,000 homeless, but most important for Ittoituts, 
severely damaged frescoes at the Ba.silica of St Francis of Assist : 7 ->thdr 
patron saint—almost all of Europe clamoured to fcnotv what.^ nippened 
to promises of Earthquake prediction. There had been demtuu|s earlier too of 
course, but the 1997 Italian quakes had hit Eur<^ where it hi»rt most-»-their 
precious medieval art. The destroyed frescoes for instance had hoep made.by 
an artist called P. Cimabue who had inspired the Florentine Sctlbql that, 
ultimately produced Boticelli, Michelangelo wd Leonardo da Vinci. 

The answers weren’t too encouraging. For years, a team of Weston Etsope., 
Ru$.sian, American, Chinese and Japane.se scientists from varii^s disciplines 
—seismologists, mathematicians, geologists, fdtysicists add geevt^skists -r- 
had been working on the problem. They clmn^ed they could lin 

earthquake within a radius of 3 to 400 kms in a time span of . r'J- j ' 
one-and-a-half-years. That doesn’t sound very meaningful Init by existing 
quake prediction standards it was incredible. But they had failed to predict the 
Italy quake.s and till last heard of, the technique was still being tested. 

The scenario is not very different in India except that we Bidke predictions 
in tenns of decades instead of years. Yet.aftereveryearthqttfkdiitlhecountiy, 
newspapers are full of I-told-you-so scientists claiming tt^lonetV ft would 
happen all along and no one paid attention to them. A^ the Latur quake that 
killed over 10.000 people we were told that there had been 1 .IIQO minor 
tremors in the region just prior to die big one. An NQRl pa|te(Na(ioHal . 
Geophysical Research Institute) is also believed to have ittendoned the matter. 
After the Jabalpur quake some one spoke of a noticeable dhange in the thermal 
images of the area as seen in theimal infrared data of the earth. And so on. 

But the fact of the matter is that geophysics—specially qualte prediction— 
is essentially an empirical science. Even that large group of iBulti'disciidloaty 
scientists in Europe was doing the same thing In^an sci«aiilta,do«0!idy, ata 
inoresophistkated tevel: di^loOlMd at Ugh lii^ setsrakariftHi^iiMsriidfiKi 
globe; examined the pattern of east eaiitiquakes and the aympiciina that 
preceded them; and put them into a software. progFBtmrietnUjligp.OOiR9lex 
series of equations, Then waited for die anawertRpop . 

presumption beiog that if the catdi behavixl hi otie ^ 

dme, it would do so again. 

Simply put, it's somediingUke this; ifyoarcUIdddta'afMftt^'etn^ 
foot and screams loodly, you have a seismic or qxdlt chiUr Adgdie wna gnui 
hecriesandst8mpshisfoot,itsafairbetthathewiUtdidsoEeaul^-,y 

It's as empirical as diM. (^akepiedktioo only uses 
moiedatabutpiedkdcncentmsalloverttewoTO-r-(R^'j]p|di|n^i^iil;^.- 
of Western America, QunaandJapari-->arewoiliiritin^'<iinpMi^'<iiea|tna . 
principle. 'V ' ' 

Andevendiesepredictionsvefnoreoftenthattttotifikpgttlie'ijEiaiiiLPdr - 
instance, Oupta and Singh m a paper m 1986 studied 
seismicity since 1897 and predicted a‘Big One’ (greater 
in 1990. It did not luqipen (thankfully), fo another study,jnif^d^^ '' 

' thatkilled l0,000peoplewaapfedictedtohappmila 
^ happened 15yeatslBterin 1985. v 

So (w. anempts at mote acieudfic or fostruinenUbaattf 
l^fftywhem either. In Southern Cailifoniia—aawfberli^iiekafi^i^ i 

,. kiendsk have iiutalM a netwodt of dijptal aelMnoiiMtenlftgiigfcdlglvfl^V- 
’ .InaddidonfopiiqwliiUngdMfocusandqdceatreofi^tlokilT^^jg^ 
•^sdentiskMyifaeymayalsobeabtetoiddkt^aimtoikpihBiiiRtiiB^ ' 
fiom^itaniih^.Buttlwwaridngtheynuqrbedl^toghirikKlt^Rtw 
;-.jmat(kHts;15tti30aeoendsl«.' \. 


THE EARHI'S INtERIOR 



The Himalayan region is the 
second mostselsmically 
active region in the worid. On 
the basis of thenumber of quakes 
greater than magnitude 8 that 
haveoccumd, India is the 
third most threatened country 
in the world—next only to 
Japan and Mexico 
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than magnitude 8 that have occurred, 
India is the third most threatened coun¬ 
try in the world — next only to Japan 
and Mexico. 

Wc do not have any one agency res¬ 
ponsible for continuously monitoring 
and reporting on seismic activity in 
India. Every institute in an extremely 
arbitrary manner dabbles in it — the Met 
department, the Geological Survey of 
India (GSl) and NGRI. No one has ultim¬ 
ate responsibility. 

Nor is the scientific community doing 
very well. After every quake, dispute 
begins on where the epicentre of the 
quake was, what was its magnitude and 
most importantly, what was the reason 
for the quake. In fact, we don't even 
have a seismic map on which everyone 
agrees Dr Krishna Brahman of NGRI 
has been pushing for indications of gravi¬ 
ty anomalies and in a paper presented in 
1989 he said, "Koyna, Bhatsa (both in 
Maharashtra) and Idukki (in Kerala) 
were glaring examples where due 
importance to gravity maps was not 
given." He also warned that the Sriha- 
rikota launching range was lying on a 
zone of gravitational fault — which 
means it was indubitably situated in a 
quake-prone area. 

On the other hand, there are also 
attempts to make the establishment — 
whatever and wherever it might be — to 
I realise the importance of rift valleys 
e.specially in the Deccan. Rifts are arrays 
of faults and they typically enclose a val¬ 
ley. The existence of these faults points 
to both volcanic and quake activity, 

T his laid-back attitude does not augur 
well for the to-be victims. There has 
been a spurt in seismic activity in India 
since 1988 and many seismologists, 
expect this to go on for another 50 years! 
And if the past is any indication, Big 
Ones (greater than 8 on the Richter) are 
expected both in the north-cast and the 
western Himalayas. Dr Negi says ano¬ 
ther 6 to 6.5 magnitude quake is likely to 
hit the south of the Narmada, perhaps in 
the next couple of years. It looks like 
active times ahead. 

Of course this could be a hysterical 
panic button. Delhi shook with Chamoli 
and so everyone is worried. Like in the 
past, we are quite likely to forget the les¬ 
sons of the Chamoli quake. To continue 
with the Mexico city example, that 
quake took place 15 years after it was pre¬ 
dicted to happen. But the point is:it 
happened. • 
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LESSON 


In Maharashtra, measures are being taken to 
combat future quakes 


T hirtieth September, 1993. At 
3.56 am, violent tremors 
shook the eastern districts of 
Latur and Osmanabud in 
Maharashtra. An earthquake 
measuring 6.4 on Richter scale lasted for 
barely 42 seconds but created havoc in 
the region; killing over 8,000 people and 
injuring I6,(XX). Nearly 52 villages were 
completely ruined and extensive dama¬ 
ge was reported in over 1,200 villages in 
thc.se two districts. Eleven other districts 
in the Marathwada region were ravaged. 
The total property loss was estimated at 
Rs 11,821 millions. Not to mention the 
trauma and tragedy home by the surviv¬ 
ing quake victims. 

After five-and-a-half years, Latur and 


Osmanabad district.s are now on the road 
to recovery. Fifty two severely affected 
villages have been entirely relix:ated; in 
situ reconstruction of 22 villages is on 
il.s way to completion; and nearly 1.9 
lakh partially damaged house.s are 
almost repaired and retrofmed using 
earthquake-resistant technology. The 
Mahiu-ashtra Emei gency Earthquake 
Rehabilitation Programme, claimed to 
be the largest in the world, undertaken 
by the state government in as.sociation 
with several NGOs and donor agencies 
will be completed by June 1999. 

The surviving victims, too, seem to 
have shaken off the traumatic past and 
picked up the threads of their lives 
again. However, the fear of being wiped 


Shelter Is The Key 


How to make buildings quake-resistant 


T he Bureau of Indian Standards 
(BIS) has formutated a list of gui¬ 
delines to be followed in the construc¬ 
tion of buildings capable of weather¬ 
ing a quake. 

As pOT BIS definition, earthen 
houses include constructions using 
day mud lumps, unbumt clay brick, 
compacted soil in wood fonns. 


iMdaineMa 


f f .^yniirwis dry clay block is hard and 
^sigwhgin.compressioh, tvaMr 
padatiddon rnakes it soft and weak, 




cent. This needs to betaken care of 
through waterpnoof idttd-iriaidefItHi. 

• BuitdingsshoukfbeasSghtasposs* 
ibieand snort in height Roofs of ouiki> 
ings should In pardcuiar beshort m 
height Rotds of buMtiHhasIhiiM pre> 
ferably be of light matenaf like sheet¬ 
ing of any type. Heavy roofs consist¬ 
ing of wood joists and earth topping 
are dangerous. Incasaofthatdiad 
roof. water and fire prooQfig should 
be ensured by Niplying waterproof 
mud piaster. 

• Since experimiijaiaidBtHiMahsify 
areas has ehoemyiflniiMl^Vt^ 



storeyed house, only one-sforw eon- 
structfam should be adoted in 
selsmic-jmine zones. 


• For batter earthquake resistance, 
the building should have a skr^ rec- 
tatHfuiar puin tsid te symmetrlcai 


Theiorabearii 
<»nttiHMi 


beanng walls should run 
luslylnDodidirecQons. 
UrgianoUses mayHaraanJi^ 
courtyard for iigM and vSmRstion 
wftftpropardraigagiioutieis, instaad 
of iawiffiBgatjtofw fliidns rttsto i 


. 




T 







ing }$ to give protecticm and durability 
to the wails and thatch root In diy 
areas, plastering based on natural 
additives (mud and straw and cow- 
dung are natural additives) can be 
used to increase the moisture resist- 
anoe of me mud, thereby preventino 
ocourrance of fisstH^esduHr^mediV- 
Ingprocess. 


lliO0l$8 

• As in the case ot earthen dweRings, 

here too the roi^ and 

of the buildings should be as Hohias 


possible. As far as possibtep all pcuts 
of the building should be tied together 
in sud>a manner that the bulidi^ 
acts as one building. 

• The building should have a simple 
rectangular plan. Buildings shoui^ be 
„ constructed to make them fire 
resistant. Stairs should be intercon* 
nected with adjacent floors and be 
provided with sliding joints at die 
stairs to eliminate bracing on the 
floors. 

• Oamp-proofing the buMim win 
emure thtf me constructkiQ 
become weak. Use of water-proof 


out in another earthquake still persists in 
their minds. In fact, even after their 
houses were relocated and reconstructed 
with earthquake - resistant technology, 
many villagers are scared of sleeping in 
them. "Only after our volunteers slept in 
them for over a week, did they agree to 
shift in," informs S.R. Selwine, chief 
zonal officer of CASA, who undertook 
the responsibility of relocating five 
villages. 

Economic needs of the quake victims 
have also been taken care of. New farm¬ 
ing equipments, wells and cattle have 
also bi^n provided to the villagers by 
several NClOs. As Chandrakala Bharga- 
va of Latur-based Nari Prabodhan 
Manch said, "Several social rehabilita¬ 
tion schemes like supporting 500 self- 
help groups of women, creation of villa¬ 
ge development fund, community cen¬ 
tres for women, etc. have been underta¬ 
ken. As a result, women have emerged 
more stronger and more aware of their 
rights. In fact, many women volunteered 
to participate in the Ration Kruti Samiti 
Morcha organised in Mumbai last 
month." 

But one fallout of the earthquake reha¬ 
bilitation programme, she informs, is 
that these people have become more 
greedy. "More and more beneficiaries 
and villages clamour to be included in 
the programme. Many villages wanted 
relocation which did not fit in the imple¬ 
mentation plan; others demanded re- 
survey of the damage after a period of 


outsktetaKW of waA^ 
m^ntain its strenotttatthetfmeof 


* Firad tN^s that gofn Aw codifaiBi 
(ion ofthe building should havo^atwn* 
pressivo strength not loss than 3.$ -' 
MPa. Strength of bricks and watt thick' 
ness should be selectedfbirtee tbh^ 
building height. The mortar should be 
kmo-sand or clay-mud of good 
quality. The minimum watldiickness 
shouMbeonebricklnorte-stDrayoon- 
structlon and one brttk In top storey 
arMtoneandhattbfkdrettilwnotnsieK' 
reys ot up to thrse-storey s. 

Most unpaftsndy.owmnonpM^- 
ce<rfhotueebRtthingagaliut<^'. 
odier(mI«pecitie8wi^spaeeoQB' 
slriuitt) show he soietly evOhled. • 
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Living On The Edge 

Bombay is classified as a seismically risky zone 

A t 6.59 am, 31 May 1998, an earthquake measuring 3.6 on the Richter scale 
rocked Bombay and its outlying suburbs. Its epicentre was Ambe village, 
^5 kms away from Bombay in the Thane-Kharghar belt. It was a close call for 
' the bustling metropolis. But then, according to the Seismic Zones map of 
. India, 1972, Bombay has been classified as seismically risky Zone III with the 
likelihood of earthquakes measuring between 6 to 6.5 on Richter scale. 

According to Prof V. Subramanyam, project adviser at Department of Earth 
Sciences at Indian Institute of Technology (IIT), Powai, the seismic scenario 
of Bombay and its neighbourhood is not anything to be complacent about. 
Alibagh and Sri vardlian along the Konkan coast, situated 110 kms away from 
south Bombay lie in Zone IV which has the potential for quakes in the 
magnitude of up to 7 on Richter scale. A few faults have dso been inferred in 
the Bombay island: the three lakes—Powai, Vihar and Tulsi; Malad and 
Manori creeks; and also the coast running parallel along Malabar Hills. 

Moreover, Prof Subramanyam I---- 

said that three major faults run along 
the three creeks—Thane. Panvcl 
and Dharamtar—which confluen¬ 
ces near Uran village in Raigad dis¬ 
trict. located 15 kms east of Gateway 
of India. What's alarming is that the 
ONGC's oil drilling wells as well as 
the LPG fields are located there. 

Moreover, the famous Elephanta 
caves also lie clo.se by. 

In April 1996, minor but signific¬ 
ant tremors were experienced at 
Uran. And the ONGC complex is 
^$o said to have developed a few 
cracks. Tremors of low to medium 
magnitudes have also occurred at a 
few places in the adjoining Thane dis- 

tiirt Khan(1983,1996), Bhatsa- TrBMIIllliWM6inY0dfraw 
nagar (1990) and Jawahar (1994)— mmmwmK irapionuf 

in recent years. 

Howcw, the government is well aware of the situation. After the 31 May 
tremors, the state government has decided to start the (Centre of Earthquake 
Investigations. First of its kind in the country, the centre Will solely 
concentrate on the seismological activities. One of the possible sites for the 
centre is IIT. Bombay, which already has the infrastructural facilities. 

The government has already sanctioned Rs 1.10 crore to IIT, Bombay, the 
Indian Institute of Geomagnetism and Bhabha Atomic Research Centre for a 
three-year integrated research project to identify possible quake-prone zones 
in Thane district. • 


bay, was utilised in designing 
scismically-resistant houses. The school 
building at Killari was constructed with 
the most sophisticated rubber technolo¬ 
gy known as ‘base isolator' making it 
the first building of its kind in the 
country. 

Meanwhile, the state government 
through its earthquake rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme has also organised training pro¬ 
grammes in seismically-resistant tech¬ 
nology all over the stale. It has started a 
campaign through schools and village 
local self-government to impress upon 
people the need for adopting seismically- 
resistant building technology. It has also 
initiated steps to introduce these featu¬ 
res into the building by-laws of village 
bodies. 

The government is also in the process 
of preparing a comprehensive multi- 



more than two years which was techni¬ 
cally not feasible.” 

H owever, one interesting feature of 
the earthquake rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme, claims Johny Joseph, secretary 
and special commissioner (earthquake 
rehabilitation), is the strong conjunction 
of technology and community participa¬ 
tion in the programme of seismic streng¬ 


thening. "While preparing the plan, our 
main objective was to provide safe 
houses using earthquake-resistant tech¬ 
nology to people. After all, it was the 
mud, mortar and thick roofs, not to men¬ 
tion, low quality of construction which 
was responsible for the overwhelming 
cause of death and destruction,” said 
Joseph. 

The technical expertise of IIT, Bom- 


hazard Disaster Management Plan 
(DMP) for the slate which would inclu¬ 
de the risk and vulnerability analysis, 
emergency response plan and a mitiga¬ 
tion strategy. It proposes to operationali¬ 
se the DMP by commissioning a VHF 
and VS AT network throughout ihe state. 

Joseph, whose specially designed 
‘earthquake and rehabilitation cell' pro¬ 
gramme comes to an end in June 1999, is 
satisfied with the work done. Except ft)r 
a one-year extension, agreed upon by 
its principal donor World Bank with its 
US $216 million aid, the rehabilitation 
programme has been successfully imple¬ 
mented, he claims. 

"With the precautionary' steps being 
taken and awareness generated, the state 
government won't be caught napping 
again in case of another violent tre¬ 
mors," he assures. • 

lUu^al Wmikk/Bomtmy 
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Revolt in 
the ranks 














THEMAIIIPUUinfc”lMltoaiiopeiboelLl1ieraM«MalieMMisini^ 

sain Myan Singh 


UP CM Kalyan Singh 
faces trouble as one of 
his ministers quits and 
leads a campaign 
against him 


T here was a time, October 1997 
to be specific, when Kalyan 
Singh was hailed as the un^s- 
puted hero of UP politics. He 
was the BJP’s political master¬ 
mind who could outmanoeuvre rivals. 
He was the man who had the ability to 
outfox adversaries in the very game they 
claimed to be more adept—that of engi¬ 
neering defections. At the receiving end 
of his manipulative genius were both the 
Congress and the BSP heavyweight, 
Mayawati, Kalyan*s bete noire. Both 
had been singed by his machinations in 
their attempt to keep him from the chief 
ministership. At the time, the general 
idea about him was the blunt, straightfor¬ 
ward Kalyan had finally come into his 
own, honing his skills in rcalpoliliks 
while making subtle compromises with 
his party’s once sworn principles of 
clean, crime-free politics. Singh himself 
echoed this image shift. "After all, we 
are here not for bhajan-kirtanf' he is sup¬ 
posed to have said. "We are into the 
game of politics where everything is 
fair." 

Now, 18 months after that October 
coup, his over-confidence in high tide, 
that everything-is-fair-in-politics bit 
appears to have somewhat rebounded on 
the chief mini.ster. Things are not exact¬ 
ly rosy. And there are reasons why. 

• There exists a virtual Kalyan detrac¬ 
tors’ club that is trying hard to oust him 
because of his alleged ‘double- 
standards’ and nonc-too-clean dealings. 
• Another criticism levelled at him is 
that the CM has become a shade too 
arrogant. 

• And no one likes a man who surrounds 
himself with sycophants and is inaccess¬ 
ible to the rest. 

So when did the squabbles begin? 

T he fight within began a couple of 
months ago. The arrogant and see¬ 
mingly unassailable chief minister had 
sacked nine ministers from his huge 
93-member Cabinet. Those opposed to 
Kalyan Singh say that the nine had dared 
to cross his path; so out they went. 
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FMENDS, OtiCE UPON ATML-tlMcliM^^ 


The exit of the first few was welco¬ 
med: the chief minister was still a popu¬ 
lar man and his ratings were high. 
One of those dumped was Raj Rai 
Singh. Wife of a bureaucrat, she had 
earlier switched loyalties from the 
Mayawati camp to the BJP and then 
went against Kalyan Singh in a brazen 
show of defiance. Defying the party 
whip, she abstained from the vote of con¬ 
fidence that was held to determine the 
chief ministerial claim of ally- 
tumed-adversary Jagdambika Pal. As 
luck would have it, the pretender him¬ 
self faltered. 

Kalyan's next round of pruning 
accounted for Shiv Ganesh Lodhi, Dal 
Bahadur Kori, Gorakh Prasad Nishad 
and Sunder Singh Baghel. The four 
were accused of corruption. Ravindra 
Shukla, the powerful basic education 
minister who has a strong RSS backing, 
got the sack on grounds of "misinfor¬ 
ming" the Prime Minister about his deci¬ 
sion to introduce recitation of ‘Vande 
Mataram’ in state-run schools. The chief 
minister very conveniently wash¬ 
ed his hands off the controversy making 
Shukla the scapegoat. 

With each passing day, the chief mini¬ 
ster was m^ing more enemies than 
friends — a dangerous course to pursue 
in the slippeiy, sordid game of politics. 

It was one of these enemies who final¬ 
ly rebelled — and openly. On the mom- 


■M- 

MIQfSIml 

ing of 31 March, minister of state for 
family welfare Devendra Singh Bholc 
suddenly announced his resignation. 
His grouse: the chief minister was refus¬ 
ing to bail out his brother held in a crimi¬ 
nal case in Kanpur. 

Bhole's brother was arrested for 
using force to get one of his cronies pull¬ 
ed out of police lock-up. Reprieve even¬ 


tually came in the form of a court order 
to release him on bail. Immediately after¬ 
ward, big brother handed in his 
resignation. 

It was a big jolt but it didn’t stop there. 

What followed was a hail of accusa¬ 
tions. The chief minister, said Bhole, 
was guilty of being corrupt, partisan and 
influenced by bureaucrats. But his real 
salvo was against what he thought was 
Kalyan Singh’s "double standards". 
Explains Bhole: when Singh’s blue¬ 
eyed MLC Ajit Singh and municipal cor¬ 
porator Kusum Rai were trying to 
‘rescue’ an Ajit crony held on criminal 
charges from the Qaiserbagh police sta¬ 
tion, it was the circle officer, A.K. 
Upadhaya, who got the axe. So why was 
the chief minister being so bull-headed 
when it came to his brother? 

Very valid, but the Qaiserbagh police 
station incident also reveals another 
facet of the chief minister. It’s not just 
double standards. More glaring is how 
he buckled under pressure from an alleg¬ 
ed ganglord-tumed-politician and a 
small-time municipal corporator who 
enjoys close proximity to him. 

For the chief minister, Bhole’s accusa¬ 
tions were bad tidings. The signs were 
ominous, because this was open rebel¬ 
lion. Shaken, he took recourse to what 
all cornered politicians do; use rhetoric. 
Talking to the media shortly after Bho¬ 
le's dramatic resignation in the House, 
Kalyan said: "I am like an open book, 
anybody can see. ITiere are no skeletons 


£ THE BHOUE ISSUE 

' J|td>etoot the gciliMe is Devtadia Singh Bhole*s enmity With his 
liNiC^ifietqiiaislcrRBiiuipAtiSlMstri who is close to Kalyan Singh. The 
oooffict arose over ‘cuts* in the multi-crote purchases made by the fanuly 
welfiue deportment. Bhtde was also sore be^se Shastri decided to 
n- '^^eptive him crftiie tadmrity to ^jpoint and transfer doctors. 

' . ' JKwle. a «eieond4MmMLA tram Kanpur, first shot into notoriety in 
l!!fovieihber when he ossaidted a oonstaUe, Mohammad Shamim, 

JMitlKahkpoitoeoutport^^^ Shmnimfaitbadcby 

fUtling a oimmal case register^ against him, but Bh(deoev«rra 9 on^ 

:; . tp court summons. Eventually, a noB'bailablewamnt was served against 
' .£ him somedme last year when he had alieady become a minister. 
^jftwBqaMy.flieliowpdice failed to get the warrant eaecufecL 

TigcingseihMn view of dteinatter.Ae Kanpur court filMdly set! 2 i^l 
^dMffifaM for the ii!iialBter*s arrest. But even as the oops were trying to 
^ ■' figmemtt how to attest him, Bhole's brother got into trouble with die 

* ienhft8aemptedto ‘rescue’ an alleged criminal ftom police 

Hip wa s prwiapdyanesied, despite the best effoite of ms hrotber. 
WgjueslndlCEdyiin'Stagh to intervene but the chief mhiistnr 
wiNtMar, jBhew’s bmiher was rdeased on bail, 
mhwmehaidi'decided to quit And, as soon as Ae House convened 
■Bhii'miSt Mstdiheannoanoedhi8ie8ignetion.« 

y- i, ■;'_-.._ ._ 
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POLITICS 


in my cupboard/ 


E ven a few months back, one could 
have taken him for his word. To be 
fair to the chief minister, Kalyan Singh 
is known to be a man of personal 
integrity. Unfortunately, his responsibi¬ 
lities don’t exactly end there. His critics 
point out that the chief minister is guilty 
of turning a blind eye to the faults of 
those who are close to him. They cite the 
example of municipal corporator 
Kusum Rai. The wife of a junior level 
officer in the state information depart¬ 
ment, Rai, apparently, has acquired such 
prized assets and property that she has 
invited an open income tax inquiry from 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes. Even 


the chief minister’s son, say Singh’s 
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has beeoiiie fM amigaiiL iyid 

ROMiefiiasaiiiaBiiiMi 

« 

sumwiHlsIiiiiisaltwith 

syaoiihaiitsandls 

inaceessiUetaiharest 


detractors, interferes in the day-to-day 
affairs of the administration. 

One casualty of Kalyan Singh’s high¬ 
handedness is Raj Nath Singh. The state 
BJP chief >^as a peeved man when 
Kalyan Singh nam^ Rajendra Tiwari 
chairman of the State Essential Commo¬ 
dities Corporation after he had been 
sacked by Singh as the Lucknow unit 
chief. 

It’s a tricky situation for the CM. But 
then, one question automatically comes 
to mind: why had this discontent not sur¬ 
faced earlier? 

They couldn’t, for obvious reasons. 
To attack an entrenched chief minister, 
the attackers have to be relatively invul¬ 
nerable. Kalyan’s key adversary Kalraj 
Misra, the main contender for his prized 
chair, was himself not in a position to 
mount an open offensive. Misra, say insi¬ 
ders, is in neck-deep trouble over large- 
scale irregularities in the ministries of 
public works and tourism which were 
under him. And though the other detrac¬ 
tor, housing and urban development 
minister Lalji Tandon is close to Prime 
Minister Vajpayee, he couldn’t harm the 


COU W/Ub OHM M Rill IMIi Stagh fot pul off by the diM minMw't 



Kn/UWDISMnriKiMMiinN^ 

e ar ly InlofWiBoH by tho high conHwand 
to alialgiiloR IhiRgi out In UP 

CM for the simple reason that the central 
leadership couldn’t afford another 
Vaghela in the family. 

B ut things are a bit different now. 

Emboldened by his recent re-clecti - 
on to the VidhanParishad, Misra pro¬ 
claimed open rebellion by seeking "an 
early intervention by the party high com-^ 
mand to straighten things out in Uttar 
Pradesh". He went to add: "bickerings in 
the party must be dealt with seriously 
and any further delay would tarnish its 
image" beyond repair. The need of the 
hour, he said, was for the party high com¬ 
mand to convene a special meeting of all 
state leaders and legislators and seek 
their suggestions for Ending an amica¬ 
ble solution. 


Tandon, who unlike Misra had 
always made oblique references to 
Kalyan’s "objectionable style of functio¬ 
ning", suggested his own formula: "the 
need for someone at the party level to 
find out why such a situation has cropp¬ 
ed up repeatedly". 

Another dissident, Rajesh Pandey, 
who, along with Kanpur MLA Neeraj 
Pandey, has been at the forefront of the 
disgruntled lot, said: "What we feel is 
that the time is ripe to find out how and 
why are things going wrong between the 
party and the government." 

Rajesh, who claims to have met Vaj¬ 
payee on 4 April, together with Bhole, 
Neeraj Chaturvedi and a few dozen 
others, however refused to divulge the 
names of the dissidents who had signed 
the memorandum seeking a change in 
the leadership. 

Will there be a change? Kalyan detrac¬ 
tors say the original 34 signatures in the 
memorandum to the central leadership 
have swelled to 50. Says a prominent 
anti-Kalyan figure: "This time it’s a do 
or die battle. We will go to the Prime 
Minister and if no heed is paid to our 
i demand for change, we will be constrain¬ 
ed to resign." 

Strong words. But can the chief mini¬ 
ster ride out the storm? It’s difficult to 
predict. Maybe he will, his bad PR not¬ 
withstanding. A fragile Centre will 
think twice, even thrice before replacing 
him in UP’s volatile, faction-riven 
politics. • 

BhmniFndhmn/Luelinow 
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V GANGADHAR 


M//The Times of 
India «m/The 
Hindustan Times 
distribute free copies 
next? 


Two fori 


When we go shop- 
ping, I always eye 
which IS the chea- 
L j pest. My wife docs the 

opposite. "Cheap stuff 
means 

- quality," she tells me. 

"Never go for such stuff." 

Does this logic apply to newspapers'^ 
Everyone knows that The Times of India 
and The Hindustan Times are two of the 
leading dailies in the country. Today, 
their Delhi editions arc priced at Rc 1 on 
weekdays and Rs 2 on holidays. Do the 
propnetors really believe their publica¬ 
tions are worth only Re 1 ? 

Price war is nothing new in publi¬ 
shing. Media tycoon Rupert Murdoch 
slashed the pnccs of his The Times {Lon- 
don) some years back and the other dai¬ 
lies had to follow suit. Since then, Bn- 
tish newspapers had been slashing pri¬ 
ces off and on. What they lo.se by way of 
low prices, they try to cover up with 
increased ad revenue. This strategy may 
work for the bigger papers, not for the 
smaller ones. 

It was in 1994, when the economy 
was booming, that the Times of India 
brought down its price from Rs 2.30 to 
Rs 1.50. The HT did the same after four | 




is 


Rup#fft Munlocli: rMllMdtlis Monnlty oftiMpriM war 


I THF. times OF 







As the price war intensifies, can we expect Times and HT\o 
distribute free issues or even pay would-be readers for their 
efforts? And how nice it would be if the newspaper price war 
extended to other consumer products 


weeks. Five years later, when the coun¬ 
try IS in the grip of a recession, the HT 
which is now 75 years old, went one step 
ahead and cut the price to just Re I. This 
move came immediately after the Times 
of India announced that its daily circula¬ 
tion in Delhi had crossed the half million 
mark. But//Thit back with the news that 
its total readership was more than the 
combined figures of all other dailies in 
the capital. How will the Times react to 
this claim? We have to wait and watch. 

Such wars are fought in areas where 
there is intense rivalry between two new¬ 
spapers. The warfare is missing in Chen¬ 
nai where The Hindu rules supreme or 
Mumbai, where the Times is way ahead 
of the competition. But in Calcutta, The 
Telegraph and The Statesman often slug 
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it out, quoting circulation figures in Cal¬ 
cutta as well as in the rest of the state. 

Is the circulation war gotxl for the 
/ industry? I am not a management or 
financial expert to come out with an opi¬ 
nion on this. Common sense tells me 
that a prixluct should be priced, based on 
its quality. As the price war intensifies, 
can wc expect Times and HT to distri¬ 
bute free issues or even pay would-be 
readers for their efforts? And how nice it 
would be if the newspaper price war 
extended to other consumer products. 
Hindustan Lever Ltd and Colgate Palmo¬ 
live had been waging a media war on the 
quality of their respective brands of 
toothpaste, but their brains trusts had not 
thought of reducing the prices. 


Oscar fever 


^ Aren’t we taking the Oscar awards a 
1 bit too seriously? The media’s great 
expectations over Shekhar-Kapur’s 
Elizabeth were not realised and the film 
got just one award. What else did we 
expect? That it would lop the list for all 
the categories for which it was nomina¬ 
ted? The reactions from some of the 
publications were quite juvenile. The 
Pioneer thought it fit to carry an editori¬ 
al on the issue and hinted that Elizabeth 
was denied its due because of traditional 
Hollywood prejudices. 

Can anyone argue that Private Ryan 
and Shakespeare in Love were inferior 
to Elizabeth and did not deserve the 12 
^ Oscars they b^ged jointly. How 
seriously the Indian movie industry vie¬ 
wed the awards can be judged by the fact 
that it sent the disastrous Jeans as its offi¬ 
cial entry! Yet, according to Shobori 
Ganguli in The Pioneer^ both Elizabeth 
and Private Ryan lost out mainly 
becau.se of racism and money power. 

The Oscar awards are several decades 
old. Like any other awards, they too had 
attracted criticism on various levels. But 
bringing in issues like racial discrimina¬ 
tion, I felt, was a bit too much. 
"However, the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
tures has not been known for its courtesy 
to coloured skin, what with its 95 per 
cent white membership" was a sweep¬ 
ing statement. Spielberg’s Amistad did 
not win any awards last year, because it 
was not one of his best films. Titanic had 
more mass and visual appeal. To argue 
that Amistad failed because it dealt with 
the theme of blacks and slavery, ranks of 
prejudice. Ms Ganguli, however, is right 


in criticising our magnificent obsession 
with the Oscar awards. Today, the film 
industry has in.stituted several of its own 
awards, but their presentation is similar 
to that of the Oscar ceremony. But I did 
not see anything wrong in our stars view¬ 
ing the Oscar as the ultimate award. It 
pits them against the best international 


competition and let the best persons 
win. If the Academy was motivated by 
racial prejudices, how did Gandhi fare 
so well? If we are not impressed with the 
Oscar awards, let us ignore them. But 
attributing motives where none existed 
is not fair. 

PuNbig no punchos 

Recession or not, the newspapers are 
coming out with more and more colour¬ 
ful pull-outs. Chandigarh’s popular 
daily. The Tribune has now joined the 
race and its Chandigarh Tribune is a 
good mix of news, views, entertain¬ 
ment, all in colour. The pull-outs are of 
different categories. The Bombay Times 
is the most frivolous of its kind but 


appeals hugely to the younger genera¬ 
tion. The Express Newsline which is sup¬ 
plied along with the Mumbai edition of 
The Indian Express is strong on local 
news and comes out with quite a few 
scoops. It was the first to break the 
MBBS examination marks scandal 
where the vice-chancellor, against the 


university regulations, ordered grace 
marks to be awarded to the final year 
MBBS students for a particularly ‘diffi¬ 
cult and unusual’ question paper. The 
pull-out also scooped the Chancellor 
issuing a show-cause notice to the vice- 
chancellor on this issue. 

A pull-out should be newsworthy, 
informative and entertaining. The Chan¬ 
digarh Tribune^ thankfully, is stronger 
on the news side. The colour pics are eye¬ 
catching. The copies 1 went through 
dealt with important issues like AIDS, 
attendance problems in colleges, anti¬ 
encroachment drives of the local admi¬ 
nistration, plus prices of mangoes and 
strawberries, garbage collection and so 
on. A good mix. Can we expect someth¬ 
ing more on sports? • 



The media's great expectations over Shekhar Kapur’s 
Elizabeth mre not realised and the film got just one award. 
What else did we expect? That it would top the list for all the 
categories for which it was nominated? 
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BUSINESS/ECONOM^ 


Bombay Stock 
Exchange president 
J. C. Parekh is sacked 
by SEBI. But many are 
wondering: why now? 


O n 23 March, the exit raised 
the curtains on a high 
drama at the 125-year-oId 
Bombay vStock Exchange 
(BSE). J.C. Paiekh, presi¬ 
dent of the BSE, was sacked by the capi¬ 
tal market watchdog, Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI). 

Parekh was barred from ol'ficiating as 
an exchange director for the next three 
years. BSE executive director R.C. 
Mathur and former vice-president 
Rajendra Banlhia were served show- 
cau.se notices 

SEBI’s move came in the wake of Par- 
ekh’s alleged involvement in the pay¬ 
ment crisis that sent tremors in the BSE 
last yctu- The move was made a few 
days before ParekITs tenure expired on 
31 March And it took everyone by sur¬ 
prise. For, this was the first instance 
when the president was sacked in the his- 
toi-y of the BSE. 

The rise and fall of Sensex 


Last year witnessed a significant deve¬ 
lopment at the BSE. Between January 
and May, the Sensex shot up from 3,100 
to 4,3(X) points. 

This was primarily because of over¬ 
bought positions on four scrips; BPL, 
Vidciicon International, Sterlite and 
Penatafour. Then the Sensex fell, which 
was equally surprising. From a high of 
4,147 points on 5 May, it plunged to an 
unpredicted low of 3,143 points on 24 
June. 

The man to have engineered the high 
was big bull Htirshad Mehta. Mehta’s 
obsession with BPL was understanda¬ 
ble. It was a company with low-floating 
stock, dividend-paying history and good 
results. T3ie bull caitel went on a buying 
spree. Prices flared once the floating 
stock at the counter started drying up. 

General investors were wooed 
through Mehta’s column on the Internet. 
The Videocon and Sterlite scrips were 
bought off with proceeds from the BPL 
counter. Mehta went to the extent of offe¬ 
ring his financiers shares of these .scrips. | 


Without 



. f 





J.C. Parakli (sitting); In the ayn of a storm 

His brokers, too, were offered shares in 
lieu of niaigins. All these stocks beciune 
a kind ot "assured returns" counters for 
investors, dismaying the bears who 
were forced to take selling positions. 

Buirs ball games _ 

When the bulls and bears were fighting 
it out, the BSE found itself in a position 
where it had to pay the bulls for the non- 
delivei 7 of shares by the bears. In spite 
of taking a ten per cent margin on the 
carry-forward deals, the BSE had to 
keep paying the bulls, who made over 
Rs 50 crorc. 

The BSE erred here by not taking the 
margin from the brokers even while 


bulls took high .selling positions. More 
importantly, both SEBI and BSE were 
aware of the price volume scenario of 
these .shares for months but failed lo take 
action. 

The bear cartel was losing crores on 
every settlement. The only way out for 
them was to place the shares of these 
companies in the market and force the 
bulls lo take delivery. But with no shares 
in the market, the bear cartel is believed 
to have resorted to stealing BPL shares 
from the BSE clearing house and delive¬ 
ring on the pay-in day. 

Mehta’s rivals not only short sold 
BPL heavily, but are also believed to 
have persuaded a couple of institutional 
investors to sell their holdings at the 
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a precedent 



Sliding share prices _ 

TTie bulls had to produce the money and 
take delivery of shares imposed on them 
all of a sudden. The market was flooded 
with shares, and prices fell drastically. 
Harshad’s own brokers offloaded their 
positions ahead of his. All three scrips 
hit the lower end of the circuit filter. 

Parekh explained the situation rather 
recently: '"The brokers in distress 
approached the exchange for help in pay¬ 
ing up their margins due on that day [ 12 
June!. The transactions had to be revers¬ 
ed as it was a Friday and the next day 
was a pay-in day (for the previous trad¬ 
ing cycle). If we had not acted* the 
brokers would have to be declared 
defaulters. The markets would have 
plummeted." The explanation, on the 
surlace, seemed reasonable. But in fact, 
it was not. 

What nailed Parekh 


There were allegations against Parekh. 
He is alleged to have reduced ad hoc mar¬ 
gins on three scrips, taken group B 
stocks as meu-gins and opened up the 
BOLT tenninals after regular hours. To 
evade Rs l,00()-crore potential default, 






THE ALLEGATIONS 


m Par«kh allowed brokers to get 
away with huge carry-forward 
positions • 

Reduced ad hoc margins on 
scrips 

BSE officials withheld 
Information on sourcing of 
margins 

BSE stretched trading hours for 
select brokers on 12, 17 and 
19 June 

Parekh accepted group B stock 
as margins 


THE DEFENCE 


m Reduction In the daily margins was wt 
below the limits'prescribed by SEBI 
m Collection of margins in the form of 
shares was because of brokers’ 

Inability to pay in cash. Declaring them 
as defaulters would have created panic 
in the markets 

■ TGF was not resourced as it was 
inadequate 

■ Exchange opened after regular hours 
only to report deals 

■ The ED took whatever stocks the 

brokers had chart by Nilratan Mdily 
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counter. When these shares were offered 
to the market, there was panic among the 
bulls. A broker gave delivery of eight 
lakh BPL shares in a day. Investors 
panicked and punters with exposure in 
Videocon and Sterlite sold heavily to cut 
losses at the BPL counter. 


he opened the exchange to report the 
negotiated transactions that had already 
been accepted by the sellers and potenti¬ 
al buyers. In such a situation, BSE had 
no choice but to look for outside finan¬ 
ciers to bail out the trapped brokers. 

These financiers were required to 


raise Rs 150 crore for the entire opera¬ 
tion. The exchange officials approached 
the promoters of these companies 
through particular brokers. The promo¬ 
ters chose to deal through their own pre¬ 
ferred brokers. 

One such promoter, SSKl, was report¬ 
ed to have picked up between 25-30 lakh 
shares of BPL at Rs 235 each. In the case 
of Videocon, Shriram Mutual Fund deci¬ 
ded to enter into ready-forward transac¬ 
tions with all the trapped brokers and bai¬ 
led them. 

Parekh averted the crisis once the 
deals were reported and the sellers* 
accounts were credited. The Trade Gua¬ 
rantee Fund (TGF) that was anyway 
inadequate was left untouched. The 
potential defaulters finally paid the price 
for their mindless overambition. They 
were compelled to negotiate at much 
lower rates. Players dealing in these 
scrips had to pledge their assets. Trading 
rights of 18 brokers were suspended, 
while action is pending against another 
14. 

Where BSE erred _ 

The payment crisis developed because 
of BSE’s negligence. Had its administra¬ 
tors been more stringent, huge margins 
could not have been built in the shares of 
these companies. 

It was also lenient while collecting 
margins. 

SEBI inve.stigated and found that 
eight brokers including former BSE 
vice-president Rajendra Banthia*s firm 

Harvest Deal Securities dealt on behalf 
of a group of clients close to Harshad 
Mehta. Executive director R.C. Mathur 
was summoned for a personal hearing 
before the SEBI regulator for his alleged 
failure in timely detection of price 
rigging. 

I "The BSE did a wise thing by not 
declaring the brokers defaulters since 
this would have had wider ramifica¬ 
tions," said a former BSE vice- 
president. "There would be several 
genuine investors dealing with some of 
these brokers and all such investors 
would have been left in the lurch." 
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SEBI says something, 
Banthia something else 

In a show-cause notice to Parekh on 10 
February, SEBI said, "...the president 
and other high-ranking officials have 
not conducted themselves in a professio¬ 
nal manner and there was a complete 
lack of transparency in their dealing 
which was done to favour a certain 
group of brokers." 

But Banthia came up with a contradic¬ 
tory revelation. He asserted that "at all 
material times between June 12th and 
June 24th, 1998, when the bailout was in 
operation, L.K. Singhvi, SEBfs ex 



many other factors m this drama, this too 
seems fictitious. 

Can SEBI be trasted? _ 

SEBfs toughness in removing the 
broker-piesident of a broker-driven 
exchange is yet another example of its 
inconsistency. 

When the bailout was taking place, 
SEBI olflcials said that it was the 
exchange’s internal problem. The regu¬ 
lator, they added, was only interested in 
ensuring that the settlements were com¬ 
pleted m time. But well after the invcsli 
gation had begun, they changed their 
attitude. 



HarthadMMaiMlyliigBSE 

officip nominee on the governing board, 
was informed of each and every develop¬ 
ment on this subject. The plan of action 
was endorsed by the concerned SEBI 
officials without any reservation being 
expressed whatsoever if the bailout con¬ 
travened SEBI regulations. It was the 
SEBI director’s duly to point this out 
instead of acquiescing to the same". Ban¬ 
thia stated that Singhvi was kept infonn- 
cd even about the collection of ad hoc 
margins in the form of scrips, which 
appears to be far from the truth. 

Sources reveal that the SEBI nominee 
was not informed about the opening of 
the BOLT trading system on 12 June at 
the 14 June board meeting. In Singhvi’s 
recorded statement in the minutes of the 
board meeting held on 12 June, he 
expressed unhappiness on the issue, 
stating that the exchange had allowed 
large positions to be built up. No infor¬ 
mation was provided to the board on 
reduction in ad hoc margins in certain 
stocks. Singhvi was also told that stock 
prices were declining due to the nega¬ 
tive impact of the Union Budget. Like so 


SEBI continues to plead its ignorance 
about the May episode. But not many 
seem to buy that. Besides scrip-wise dai¬ 
ly trade and outstanding volumes of the 
deals, it also has access to the carry¬ 
forward outstanding positions publish¬ 
ed daily in financial pajjers and also avai¬ 
lable on BSE’s on-line trading system. 

Moreover, SEBI claimed that the 
investigations were taken up because of 
an artificial increase in the prices of 
these scrips. But in BPL’s case, when 
the investigations began, its share price 
was Rs 370. Once the investigations 
began it went down to 67 and today it’s 
Rs 400. So the very premise of investiga¬ 
tion has gone haywire. 

In fact, some brokers claim that even 
today the prices of some of these scrips 
are I^ing artificially pushed up by some 
brokers. "The new BSE board has to 
evolve a mechanism that keeps track of 
these absurd price movements," says a 
broker. 

The brokers responsible for creating 
the crisis by pushing up prices are yet to 
be penalised. Besides, can SEBI ensure 


that the bear cartefs lifting of shares 
from the clearing house will not set a 
precedent'^ 

Conflict of i nte rests _ 

The BSE has a professional executive 
director, while the president and the vice- 
president are active brokers having 
powers in matters of margins and sellle- 
ments. Compare this with the National 
Stock Exchange (NSE). There, the 
brokers constitute a minority in the exe¬ 
cutive committee that reports to* the 
board of directors. Professionals run the 
exchange and brokers trade on it. As a 
result, powers and areas of operation do 
not overlap, eliminating the possibility 
of conHict. 

Incidentally, while the NSE loo was 
issued a show-cause notice for the same 
problem, the two exchanges sought to 
end the crisis in different ways. Whereas 
the NSE decided to declare the brokers 
defaulters, the BSE decided to restore 
sanity by bringing in outside financiers 
to bail out the trapped brokers. 

According to sources, the difference 
is also evident from the magnitude of the 
problem at the two exchanges. While the 
BSE faced a shortfall of Rs 1,000 crore, 
NSE’s was a mere Rs 30 crore. 


Why so late? 


What is intriguing is why the watchdog 
sacked Parckli now. There are many 
theories. Among them are intra¬ 
exchange rivalry, govenimenlal pressu¬ 
re to bring the offenders to book, and 
efforts to stymie the image of the 
exchange before the introduction of the 
much-opposed derivatives trading. The 
final report on the crisis was ready by the 
end of November. But it was in mid- 
March that the BSE was given the go- 
ahead for its depository. 

SEBfs act of dismissing Parekh is 
being viewed as an exercise in image- 
building. It was a move to impress 
investors, particularly foreign institutio¬ 
nal ones, about its progressive and yet 
vigilant character. Any move to sack Par- 
ckh earlier would have jeopardised the 
BSE’s chances of an approv^ for a depo¬ 
sitory. After all, it had to qualify as a Tit 
and proper custodian’ of public wealth. 

At this point of time, every piece of a 
complex jigsaw puzzle seems to be fall¬ 
ing into place. With new chapters to this 
talc being added each day, however, we 
might soon know a new and different 
truth. • 

OmnlmitmDmm/NmwDmthi 
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ANIMAL RIGHTS 


Wailing walls 


Research comes to a standstill after an institute in Calcutta is accused of 

being cruel to laboratory animals 



BEARING THE BRUNT: a dog used in an experiment at IICB 


T he howl of dogs made the local residents complain * 
against a premiere research institute. And the future 
of experimental research is on the verge of collapse 
in India. Since 1988, Dr Somnath Baneijce, assistant 
director and head of the dept of nuclear medicine at 
the Indian Institute of Chemical Biology (IICB), has been try¬ 
ing to develop a ‘radioactive imaging kit' in collaboration 
with BARC. TTie kit is needed to assess the efficacy of treat¬ 
ment given to patients who have undergone kidney transplant 
or in those who have cardiac problems. The kit is currently 
being tried on humans. 

But Baneijce — a recipient of the prestigious Homi Bhab- 
ha Award — has been using dogs as laboratory animals. 
"Since 1988,1 used about I OOdogs, of which 20 had to be sacri- 
fied," Banerjee told Sunday. It was these dogs which got the 
IICB into trouble. 

A number of people living in the institute's vicinity com¬ 
plained to the director that "the dying cry of dogs caused 
unbearable mental pain and shocks" to them. A copy of the 


complaint was given to the Calcutta Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelly to Animals (CSPCA). 

The Society was quick to get into the act. CSPCA president 
Jehangir immediately went to IICB and found that the insti¬ 
tute was indeed conducting experiments using rats, rabbits 
and guinea pigs. They also found ‘two dogs on which exp)eri- 
ments were on...were unnecessanly tied with heavy rusted 
chain with three to four folds.’ According to Jehangir, they 
were told by Baneijee and his associates that ‘an animal activ¬ 
ist organisation called Compassionate Crusaders Trust (CCT) 
was supplying the dogs.' 

But CCT’s Debashis Chakraborty denied the charge. He 
pointed out that the only time they met Banerjee was when "he 
wanted to give us a monkey after completing his experiment 
and we took it." Baneijee later admitted that he was under the 
"wrong impression" that the dogs were supplied by the CCT. 
This was b^ause when he went to the dog pound at Dhapa to 
collect two animals for experimentation as per the directive of 
the chief health officer, Calcutta Municipal Corporation, he 
met people from the CCT there. So he assumed that the ani- 
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mals were supplied by this organisalum 

According to IICB sources, it is the game ot one- 
upmanship amongst animal welfare iirgamsations which has 
blown the entire mallei aui of proportion. In fact, Jehangii 
even reportedly suggested blacklisting of the CCT while 
C'hakraborty maintained his stand: "We don’t feel threatened 
and will continue working for the animal caii^e " He followed 
It up by launching a mobile animal assisiance van with the 
help of the ministry of social justice Present at the occasion 
were celebrities like Generil (retd) Shankar Roychoudhury 
and Russi Mody. 

But things did not end here Aftei the TSPCA forwarded its 
report to the welfare minisiry, A P Singh, deputy secretary, 
shot out a fax to IICB, saying that the "institute was carrying 
out experiments on animals ..in violation of the Prevention of 
Cruelly to Animals Act. I%0." He also referred to the Breed¬ 
ing and Hxperiments on Animals (control and supervision) 
Rules, 1998, and ordered that "the institute must immediately 




SOFT CORNER: Maneka Gandhi 

release all animals in its custody and cease experimentation 
on animals " 

Aflci the Older was passed, the CSPC’A inspected IK^B pre¬ 
mises on 17 March and went away after confiscating two dogs 
because they did not have the infrastructure to lake all the ani¬ 
mals, (he number of which exceeds 5,(XK). CSPCA’s report 
allegedly rclerrcd to gross irregularities committed by the 
msiitute with legard to adherence to the existing laws on ani¬ 
mal and their use in cxjxinments 

Meanwhile, with the embargo m place, the institute is hav¬ 
ing to put up with wastage which nins into lakhs of rupees 
every day This includes wastage of valuable radioactive che¬ 
micals with short half-life and also wastage of manpower. 
Some IICB scientists point out that the social welfare ministry 
had no aiJlhiinty to pass such an order because the institute 
was not m its LHiulrol 

Scientists fn)m different institutes are now thinking of tak¬ 
ing up the issue jointly because if the slncturc continues, biolo¬ 
gical research in the country will come to a hall. Proposals giv¬ 
en by the Committee loi the Puipose of Control and Supervi¬ 
sion of Expcnmenls on Animals (CPCSEA), headed by 
Mancku Gandhi, are now being scrutinised by another expert 
committee. Until specific guidelines come into force, the fate 
of animals used in laboralones will hang in the balance. 

And so will the fate of research. • 

Jmyantm Bamt/Calcuttm 


UTTAR PRADESH 

In the name of the 
lord_ 

While the PM agrees to abide by what the 
courts will decide, Kalyan Singh 
promises to build the Ram temple* 


W hen chief minister Kalyan Singh set out for his much- 
publicised visit to Ayodhya recently, people thought 
he was going there lo keep the sadhiis in goexi 
humour. Earlier, the sadhus had made known their displeasu¬ 
re for the CM by staging a dhanui outside the Assembly in 
Lucknow. "Kalyan Singh has no time for sadhus who made it 
possible for him to reach where he is now," they fell. 

But no one thought the CM would go overboard Bui 
Kalyan did precisely that, and at the cost of contradicting 
none other than Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee. In 
sharp contrast to the PM’s standof keeping the Ayodhya issue 
off the coalition government’s national agenda, the CM reite¬ 
rated his "commitment" to build the Ram temple. 

Referring to the makeshift temple standing on the debris ot 
the razed Babn Mosque, an aggressive Kalyan Singh- - fac- 


Land in question 

Conflicting interests threaten the 
Kangerghati National Park in Madhya 
Pradesh 

r 

Jl running battle is on between forest officials and villa- 
Flgers at the Kangerghati National Park in Bastar« 
Madhya Pradesh. The 200 sq.km park, situated about 36 
km from Jagadalpur, the Bastar district headquarters^ is 
one of the few remaining stretches of virgin wilderness in 
the stale where trouble has been brewing for some time 
now. 

Tribals living inside the forest area and on the park's 
fringes arc doggedly resisting efforts by the forest depart-^ 
ment to evict them. Even those living well outside the fore¬ 
st area are demanding unhindered entry into the place to 
collect firewood and forest products. 

And caught in a cleft-stick are forest gu^ds who have 
strict instructions to keep intruders at bay. In trying to 
enforce the rules, they have incurred the wrath of the villa-* 
gers, while little or no protection is provided to them by 
their higher-ops. A few solitary guards are fitiding it impos** 
sible to push back batches of villagers who make their way 
into the forest from secluded points. Be.stdes, they badly , . 
outnumber the men in uniform and often literally force H 
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CM-VERSUS-PM: Kalyan Siri^h with Vajpayee 


mg trial for his role in the 1992 demolition — did not mince 
words. "The sanctum sanctorum of the temple will be at the 
spot where the deity of Ram is installed at present," he said, 
adding, "and that will be done at all costs." 

Such an outburst, coming on the eve of Vajpayee’s visit to 
Lucknow, caused deep concern in the BJP. Many in the top 
* leadership saw this as Kalyan’s attempt to embarrass the PM, 
who had made it clear on more than one occasion that he 
would abide by the court order in this matter. 

While m Lucknow, the Pnme Minister echoed the same sen¬ 
timent Initially he pleaded ignorance of what Kalyan had said 
in Ayodhya the previous day. "How can 1 comment on what I 


their way in. 

"We are being battered from both sides," said a hapless 
guard at Kutumsair, a village of Dhurwa tribals which has 
been there inside the forest for generations. "The officers 
have even threatened to deduct our salaries, if forest pro¬ 
ducts are stolen by the villagers," the guard lamented. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE: Dhurwa tribals inside Kangerghati 
\ National Park 



have not read or heard myself," he told newsmen. "Perhaps 
Kalyan Singhji would like to answer your queries himself," 
he added. 

Kalyan*s detractors in the BJP, who had organised a civic 
reception for Vajpayee, expressed their displeasure at what 
they thought was the chief minister’s bid to scuttle the day’s 
events. After all, the organisers had managed to bring in promi¬ 
nent Islamic scholars, including Maulana Ali Mian and Maula- 
na Kalbe Sadiq, the president and the vice-president of the All 
India Muslim Personal Law Board respectively as well as lead¬ 
ing Christian priests as "guests of honour" for the grand 
ceremony. 

Maulana Ali Mian was not keeping well and was not expec¬ 
ted to attend the civic reception. But the Prime Minister had 
already made up his mind to call on the ailing Islamic scholar 
at his residence in the Nadwa-tul-Ulema, the internationally- 
acclaimed university for Islamic studies of which the Maula¬ 
na is also the rector. 

This was to be Vajpayee’s first visit to Maulana’s house 
and Kalyan’s outburst prompted octogenarian Ali Mian ask 
Vajpayee how he proposed to keep India’s integrity, unity and 
secularism intact. "Hindus and Muslims are .sailing in the 
same boat and if the boat sinks, both will perish, regardless of 
who sank the boat," he reportedly told Vajpayee, All through 
the meeting, Kalyan remained a silent spectator. 

The reasons behind Kalyan’s outburst remain unclear: was 
it done merely to embarrass the PM? Or did he want to bring 
Ayodhya back in focus? • 

Shmrmt PnMum/Ayodhym 


Situated at a height of about 2,000 feci, the park gets its 
name from the Kanger river which runs thrpugh it. TTtc for¬ 
est is spread over undulating land that hosts a variety kA 
trees such as sal, segun, arjun, mahua, bamboo and ani¬ 
mals like tigers, panthers, sambars, bears, chitals, wild buf¬ 
faloes, neelgai, wild boars etc besitks several species of 
birds and reptiles. The forest has also sustained for centur¬ 
ies people who have lived near it. 

In the village of Batarimohu, all the 108 Bisonhom 
Maria families have been dragged into a court case for 
encroaching on areas falling under the national park and 
reserved forests. This vilk^e was an old settlement once 
from which people had fled because of prowling tigers. 
Their descendants, however, began returning to their roots 
in 1980, Where the land had become doubly fertile after 
being left fallow for decades. But, in the process, they land¬ 
ed themselves on the wrong side of the law as the plots 
they cleared for farming and settled on were within reserv¬ 
ed forests, parts of which were later converted into the 
Kangetgh^i National Park. 

bt terms of its natural splendours, the park has eveiy 
potential of becoming a tourists’ paradise with the Kanger 
ri V€^, several caves and waterfalls providing a most varied 
setting. But if the conflict between preservationist inter- 
and those of the forest people are not reconciled quic^ 
enou^, the fmest itself may come to harm. • 
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TELEVISION $HUBHftAGUPTA 

Moving 

experience 

The dying and the dead were brought to 
life on Sony 


R ejoice, all ye of little faith who*d given up hope for the 
dcep-in-aoma Amrita in Atpviram. In the last episode^ 
an eyelid flickers. An indistinct word emerges. The nurse 
is all smiles. Her dado and ckuii are Jubilant. So are we, 
who suffered the indignities of this Sony serial (Tuesday, 9 
pm) for the past few months. 

TTiis has been one of those pieces of fiction which are 
compulsive precisely because they’ve been based on such 
a dislikeablc premise. Alpviram began with a much- 
in-love couple, played by Pallavi Joshi and Amir Bashir, 
getting engaged. The respective parents are at hand, rings 
are being exchanged, when the leading lady crumples into 
a dead faint. 

ft is not a case of maidenly vapours, the doctors tell her 
shocked fiance, and her old grandparents. It is an old- 
fashioned coma and there is no telling if, rather than when, 
she will come out of it. Long-drawn hamming on the part 



LIYINQ ON THE EDGE: Pallavi Joshi 


of the old folks, played by Sulbha Deshpande and Anjati 
Srivastav, passes for acting in the following episodes. The 
fiance remains steadfast at the patient’s bedside even when 
he discovers that she has been raped-while-in-coma, and is 
pregnant. 

As if this wasn’t bad enough, we are confronted by ahos- 
pital orderly who talks tough, and takes up an inordinate 
amount of space, other staff who talk coarse, and admi¬ 
nistrators who engage in pointless intrigue to cover op the 
ghastly deed. Now that Amrita is in wakeful mode, nmybe 
we can get to the heart of the story. 

Also on Sony last week, another lifeless body was being 
brought to life. In Acr/iut, amad scientist injects a fresh cor- 
pse.with high-voltage current. The lights in the laboratory; 
straight out of a bad sci-fl movie, flash; the electiicify 
crackles, and, the chap in the chair opens his eyes. 

But not before he*s turned a deep shade of blue. • 


NORTH-EAST 

Point of return 

The central government announces 
rehabilitation package for militants 

T he much-awaited central government rehabilitation 
package for militants in the north-east has been announ¬ 
ced. According to the package, the state governments of 
the north-east will implement the scheme with 100 per cent 
reimbursement from Govenimenl of India. 

The scheme has twin objectives; to wean away misguided 
youths and hardcore militants who have strayed and now find 
themselves trapped; and to ensure that militants who have sur¬ 
rendered do not find it attractive to fall back on violent ways 
again. 

Militants who have surrendered with at least one weapon 
will be eligible for benefits given under the various schemes. 
But in exceptional cases, militants who surrender w ilhoul wea¬ 
pons will also be eligible foi these benefits. Surrenders must 
take place before the anny, central paramilitary forces, dis¬ 
trict magistrates, superintendents of police and other notified 
officers. 

As per the scheme, surrendered militants will be initially 
lodged in a rehabilitation camp with facility for training in a 
particular trade or vocation of their choice and as per their apti¬ 
tudes. They will be paid a stipend not exceeding Rs 2,(KX) a 
month for 12 months and lodging at the camp will he free. 

The package also includes incentives for sunender of wea¬ 
pons. A person surrendenng with rocket launchers, UMG, 
GPMC, RPG, sniper rifles and PIMCA will gel Rs 25,000 per 
weapon. Cash incentives for other weapons include Rs 
15,000 per weapon for AK-serics rifles, Rs 3,(K)0 for 303 
rifles, pistols, revolvers and other service weapons, Rs 1,000 
per rocket, Rs 500 per grenade, Rs 3,000 for each remote con¬ 
trol device, Rs 300 per round of ammunition. Rs 1,000 for a 
short-range wireless set, Rs 5,000 for a long-range wireless 
set, Rs 3,000 for lED and Rs 1,0(X) per kilogram of explosives. 

Meanwhile, chief minister Prafulla Mahanta has informed 
the Assembly that as many as 16 insurgent groups arc still 
active in Assam, of which 12 are demanding secession from 
the country. According to the CM, for the last 15 years, 
Assam has been ravaged by terrorism. Dunng the last ten 
years, the militants have killed as many as 1,952 persons 
while 865 were kidnapped. Altogether 129 security person¬ 
nel including 101 policemen were killed. 

Commenting on the rehabilitation package, tribal Bodo 
MP S.K. Bwismutiary from Kokrajhar said, 'The package 
does not look practical and I think the government is trying to 
adopt a divide-and-rule policy by splitting militant factions. 
In the long-run such a policy will boomerang.” He also stress¬ 
ed the need for holding political dialogue with the militants. 

Incidentally, at least 30 rebel groups are now operating in 
the north-east and their demands range from secession to grea¬ 
ter autonomy. An estimated 50,(X)0 lives have been lost to 
insurgency in the seven north-eastern states in the past five^ 
decades. • 
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ARIES 


{21 arch-20 April) 

T ^e note of all that goes 
on around you. It could 
be that you are in love and 
want to show just how you 
feel. Colleagues are 
sympathetic to your desires 
and show understanding. 
Play it by ear. You will find 
that things will fit into place 
if you don’t force the issue. 


TAURUS 


t2J Apnl-2()Ma\) 

Y ou have a really sensitive 
touch which should not 
be wasted if you can create 
something ailistic or make 
someone feel good. You will 
be glad to improve the 
appearance of your 
work'place. This should be 
well-starred. Even the small 
improvements can give your 
morale a boost. 

GEMINI 


(2! Mav-2() June) 

Y ou need peace and 
comfort. See to it that 
you get it, because home is 
what you make it yourself. 
Friends may be taking on too 
much and may turn to you 
for help. Make your position 
quite clear and look after 
your own family before 
getting involved with social 
excesses. 

CANCER 


(2! Jime-20Jiil\) 

D on’t bite off more than 
you can chew. You 
appear to have an artistic 
flair that you should put to 
good use. Show someone 
that you really love them in a 
practical way. Much more 
can be achieved by 
demonstration. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y ou may have a serious 
upset or just feel 
generally out of sorts. Be 
careful about what you do 
and how you do it. Relatives 
can be unreliable. A promise 
will not be kept and you can 
be left literally holding the 
bag. Don’t just give in. Stick 
to your guns. 


LIBRA 


(21 September’20 October) 

D on’t push your luck too 
far. Friends can easily 
lake offence. Be extra 
careful about the way you 
handle your money. More 
can go out than will come in 
if you exceed your budget 
limit. Not everything you 
desire depends on material 
values. Keep up a cheerful 
front. 



VIRGO 


(2! August-20 September) 

B e honest with those you 
love, because there can 
be distasteful rumours which 
cause misunderstandings. 
Try to stick to one thing at a 
time. Your natural desire to 
please will not work as you 
had hoped, so cut your losses 
and think about another start. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ Ocfober-20 November) 

T fy to get away from those 
who are too deeply 
involved in keeping up a 
social front. You will 
probably wish to have time 
for yourself in order to gel 
organized. Intimate 
relationships can be a bit 
uptight at the moment. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2/ November-20 December) 

L et things take their natural 
course, otherwise you 
will be a nervous wreck. If 
I others want to share their 
problems with you, don’t 
become too deeply involved. 
You have your own 
problems to worry about. 
Keep a low profile. Things 
will improve soon. Travel 
plans can be disrupted. 

CAPRICORN 


{2! De( ember-20 Januars) 

A ll sorts of things can 
bother you, so you 
probably need to be 
.selective. Attend to the main 
issues first. A health 
problem could cause you 
concern, or you could be 
looking after someone who 
is ill. Someone may be 
willing to give you support 
or promote you in a big way. 

AQUARIUS 


(2J January-20 February) 

T Ircad softly to be 
effective. Making an 
exhibition of yourself will 
not achieve anything. There 
is much good to be done 
quietly behind the scenes. 
Keep ahead of the 
opposition by using your 
imagination and trying to be 
original. A romantic 
rendezvous can make you 
happy. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

C omplete your 

preparations for a new 
venture. Establish links that 
will stand the test of time. 
Discussions can be most 
useful and can make you feel 
more at ease about the 
future. Charitable 
institutions should be 
promoted to the full. 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Saving their 
feathers 

■ Why has the expc>rt of 
peacock feathers been 
put on the negative list? 

Earlier^ India could freely 
export peacock feathers for 
which there isn’t exactly a 
booming demand but as an 
exotic product it featured in 
many stores in the UwS and 
Europe. 

However, export meant 
that peaciKks would be 
caught and killed. Killing 
peacocks is banned. But hun¬ 
ting them for feathers for 
export IS okay? An obvious 
anomaly, which was pointed 
out by social justice minister 
Mancka Gandhi, who met 
Hegde a week before the 
exim policy was to be 
announced. 

The matter was di.scussed 
between the two who are 
friends of old, and it was dcci- 



MMisluiQaiidlil: posItIVB 
stsp 

ded that putting peacock fea¬ 
thers on the negative list 
(i.e., items which cannot be 
traded in) would be a power¬ 
ful disincentive to the poach¬ 
ing of {^acocks. So that’s 
where it is now. 


Policy 

differences 

■ Why is commerce 
minister Ramakrishna 
Hegde fighting so much with 
the finance ministry, especia¬ 
lly with the officials? 


HEARD AT SANCHAR BHA VAN 

Ito triMi K at Turkman Oat« and It 
woricad. So ho’sualnStlio aanw 
formula Inthotolocom aoetor. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON TELECOM MINISTER 
JAGMOHAN’S PROPENSITY TO USE 
DEMOLITION AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


f 



fUniMkrlsIiiui H«Cd#: taklfifpot-sliats 


Days before the cxim poli¬ 
cy was announced, the finan¬ 
ce and commerce ministers 


had a meeting luid went 
through the policy line by 
line. The revenue secretary 


CHECK-LIST 


Free trade zones:,why they won 7 work 

■ Who will be In cluurgm? According to the 
commerce minister, all existing export processing zones 
will be turned Into free trade zones. But the finance ministry 
says it doesn't know who will be in charge in these zones. 
Will It be the development commissioner? Or the customs? 

■ Canyon havotwoaotaof lawa7The 

commerce minister says he is open to the labour ministry’s 
suggestions to have a separate set of investor friendly 
labour laws for the FT7s—a precursor to the system in 
Jebel All FTZ or in China. But can the country have two sets 
of laws? 

■ What do wo got out of It? The finance ministry 
is opposed to the idea that the FTZ should be 
obligation-free. According to the exIm policy. FTZ units will 
neither have to export everything they produce, nor be 
required to add value to what they sell. So, what do we get 
out of it. asks the finance ministry. 

■ Will It holp growth In oxporta? The industry 
ministry wants more details on how the FTZs will help the 
growth of export-oriented industries. After all, the 
commerce ministry promised 20 per cent growth In 
exports—which, at the end of the year, wasn’t even three 
percent. 


was also present, and he 
explained for instance, that 
extending the export promo¬ 
tion capital goods scheme by 
allowing zero-duty imports 
for the plastics and textiles 
.sectors alone would mean a 
huge loss in revenue, nearly 
Rs I ,(XX) crore. 

But was the commerce 
minister listening? 

Apparently not, b^*cause 
many of the things the finan¬ 
ce ministry had objected to 
find a place m the new cxirn 
policy. No wonder industry 
is pleased as punch and 
Hegde is tiiking pot-shots at 
the finance ministry 
officials. 


Success story? 

■ At a press conference 
to announce the Bha¬ 
rat Heavy Electncals 
Limited’s annual peifonnan- 
ce, the public sector behe¬ 
moth’s large PR team was 
present. 

The problem was that 



0. V. Ramakrlshm: take a 
lookatBHEL 

there was nothing terribly 
triumphant about BHEL’s 
performance. 

So a member of the PR 
team nudged a journalist and 
suggested a question. The 
journalist obliged by asking 
it. 

The question was: "What 
is the inside story of BHEL’s 
success?" 

The mood of the press con¬ 
ference changed dramatical¬ 
ly. Of such stuff are public 
sector successes made. Is 
G.V. Ramakrishna 

listening? • 
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HEARD IN THE CPI(M) CENTRAL 
OFFICE 

The government thought it was 
on a Ooan Holiday. But 
Jayalalltha decidod It should Ck» 
On Holiday. So wo’re trying to 
help her. 

AN OFFICE-BEARER OF THE CPI(M) ON THE 
CRISIS IN THE BJP-LED GOVERNMENT 


f 


The kingmaker 

What a tunKHit there 
was for Kamal Nath! 

Whether spontaneous or 
not, his recent visit to Indore 
was truly spectacular* The 
whole city was festooned 
with banners which said 
Kama! Nath was the only 
leader of any consequence in 
Madhya Pradesh. Posters 
also proclaimed Kamal Nath 
as ‘Kingmaker*— a title 
most politicians would be 
wary of acknowledging. The 
implication clearly was that 
while Digvijay Singh might 
be chief minister, the man to 
whom credit should go for 
his appointment was Kamal 
Nath. Huge crowds waited 



i_ 

Kamal KUrtlu CMHii^alllnK? 

to receive Nath and they easi¬ 
ly surpassed the kind of crow¬ 
ds other senior leaders used 
to draw on their visits to the 
city. 

Obviously all this has a 
purpose. Nath is out touring 
the state three weeks in a 
month. If Sonia Gandhi com¬ 
es to power and aj^ints Dig** 
vijay Singh at the Centre, 
Nath clei^ly believes he will 
be chief minister. The ques¬ 
tion is what does Digvyay 
think about all this? 


ac^iws 

What really happened 
to make layalalitha so 
angry that she moved from 


the Ashok to the Taj when 
she was in Delhi? 

The Prime Minister's 
foster daughter Namita and 
his grandaughter Neha went 
to the airport to receive 
Jayalalitha. 'Fhe AIADMK 
leader is very fond of Neha 
(the last time she was in 
Delhi she asked Neha what 
her favourite colour was, and 
this time she presented her a 
frock in the same colour). 
Along with Jayalalitha was 


her friend, Sasikala. ^ 
when the three ladies afad 
one child reached the Ashok 
witli their respective SPG 
men, ail of thern crowded 
into one lift. 

So far the atmosphere was 
cordial. But the liftman just 
couldn*t get the lift nK)ving. 
Everytime he would press 
the button, the sign would go 
ping, with the legend ‘Over¬ 
weight* coming in bright 
red. The two teams of SPG 


CHECK-LIST 


Histrionics in Legislative Assemblies 

■ Andlira PradMlu An MLA tried to commit suicide 
on the floor of the House by attemptino to drink pesticide, 
as a way to protest against the state government’s apathy 
to the plight of cotton-growers who are killing themselves 
because of indebtedness. The Speaker ruled that the 
House was a place for discussion, not for committing 
suicide. 


■ Uttar Pradaah: kast year, MLAs had a fistfight in 
the Assembly leading to broken heads and bruises. The 
issue was a dispute over majority. After this the Speaker 
ordered that microphones and chairs in the House be 
screwed down to prevent their misuse by MLAs—who 
used them as missiles during the (istfight. 


■ Taaiil Nadu: Tamil Nadu Assembly MLAs are the 
most active of all. Last week, one MLA assaulted another 
who had to be hospitalised. This is probab^ tia fifth 
Instance of assault In the Assembly'f histofy. 


■ Kamataka: 1 don't believe in God. but it he exists, 
he will not forgive you for condoning my humlUBtlon,' said 
Speaker Ramesh Kumar when revenue minister B. 
SotTMShekar defied a privilege notlca against him and 
ministers in the Janata Dal government stood by the 
minister, opposing the Speaker. In Kamataka, clashes in 
the Asssfflbty are largely cerebral 





men kept eyeing each other. 
But neither would leave their 
post. Finally, it was the lift¬ 
man who fled. 

So Jayalalitha decided to 
gel out and got into the next 
lift with her securitymen 
(half of whom got left 
behind). When she reached 
her rtwm, there was no 
water. That was the la.Ht 
snaw. So she moved out. 


An officer’s 
agony 

■ When former enforce¬ 
ment chief M. 
Bezbaruah was moved out 
and replaced by Indeijeet 
Khanna, there were many 
who believed that the govern¬ 
ment had done the right thing. 

But there are many who 
believe that what is happen¬ 
ing now is immoral and 
wrong. For Bezbaruah, who 
is a senior officer, has been 
moved out of the ED, cutting 
short his tenure, but hasn't 
got any orders to be posted 
anywhere. The government 
is pretending he doesn't exist. 

But isn't the government 
being petty and vindictive? 
Is this the right way to treat 
upstanding and honest offi¬ 
cers, even if they are 
inconvenient? 

But the PMO has its own 
scores to settle. And that is 
the problem. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Outofontor 

■ The standoff between 
telecom operators and 
the ministry is worrying the 
Prime Minister a great deal. 
In fact, so much that he is 
thinking of another shake up 
in his ministry, shifting mini- 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

I was giving outaldn support. 

AN ARRESTED JANATA DAL WORKER, WHEN 
ASKED WHAT HE WAS DOING LOITERING 
OUTSIDE 10 JANPATH 


A.I. VnipayM: wonrM i 

I ster Jagmohan to some other 
' office. 

It would have helped if the 
' bureaucrats had been coope- 
, rative. But telecom secretary 
Anil Kumar is as inflexible 
as the minister, therefore 
there is a move to shift him to 
Rajasthan as chief secretary. 
The PMO hopes that this 
move will have a salutary 
effect and the minister will 
not be required to be shifted. 

But then who knows. By 
then whole government may 
have shifted — to the 
Opposition. 


Inan0wi0le 

■ It is nice to see at least 
one minister taking 
work so seriously. 
Information minister Pra- 



younger brother company 
(he'd come to watch the 
match with a jatha of 1 ,(X)0 
Pakistanis). Most people 
thought it was a token gestu¬ 
re. But Pramod Mahajan is 
totally professional at anyth¬ 
ing he does. So he sat 
through the entire 8-hour 
match. 

Which was fine. But in bet¬ 
ween, he thought he should 
teach himself something 
about his ministry. So he wal¬ 
ked into the commentator- 
box and took over the com¬ 
mentary. For nearly an hour, 
the commentators were Har- 
sha Bhogle and information 
minister Pramod Mahajan. 

Then he was asked if he’d 
ever played cricket. No, I 
can’t say 1 have, said Maha¬ 
jan looking suitably mode.st. 
But you know people in 
Bombay are very fond of 
playing cricket. So when I’m 
in Bombay and I see a cricket 
match going on in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, I always get down 


1 CHECK 

MIST 

Continued from It 
some tnore unli 

a iHiv Anand: Growing c 

7st week. Here are 
kely seminarists 

)id gracefully 

a Pramod MalMilan: H 

keep a low profile 

ow to avoid publicity and 

a A|K Wagh: Sticking by 

your political party 

1 

1 

■ 

iqr: Decency and politeness 

a IJC. Oolral: Figbting tbi 

) Pakistani menace 

a laowaaltiagh: Cleat 

and precise diction 

BKaaialllalluTfiegenii 

usofDigviiaySlngh 



PhniknI MafuMan: lovas 
erickat 

from my car to watch it. 

Younger minister should 
learn something from this 
devotion to duty. 


Darshan list 

■ There were many who 
came to pray to the Sai 
Baba of Puttaparthy while he 
was in Delhi—and not all of 
them with holy intentions. 

The Sai Baba stayed with 
Kulwant Rai, an industri¬ 
alist, at his Aurangzeb Road 
residence. Among the visi¬ 
tors he had there were 
Leader of the Opposition in 
the Lok Sabha Sharad 
Pawar, former Lok Sabha 
Speaker ShivrajPatil and for- | 
mcr Chief of Naval Staff 
Vishnu Bhagwat. 

At least, two of these visi¬ 
tors are troubled men — 
Pawar and Bhagwat. And 
presumably they had called 
on the Sai Baba to seek peace. 

However, Bhagwat spent 
a great deal more time taUring 
to the political leaders than 
seeking Sai Baba’s counsel. 
The three leaders were huddl¬ 
ed together for several 
minutes and discussed busi¬ 
ness before taking Sat 
Baba’s blessings. • 
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How do the world s 
leading companies pass on 
perks to their employees? 


Sodexho/ ^ them. 



If's tlhil trsitnq tinu: (if ycMt .jy.-Jifi The lime 
iPv^ard ernploveeb who fuivr* pei^:'imod 
and are expei tinf] new heii^iits And. fjive'^ 
di*^^ limes ihrii we live in. irvvnidinq Ihrm 
in the mcsl i usl edeetivc manner 

lo ment hnth Ihese criteria, (here's n'le ifumj 
that a pinc^ipssive IIH PvTinager like youisell 
s!ioii'd coitainlv do Call Sodf'xho Pass 

Sodexho IS the world leader in inrreasiriy 
f'mpinvoe motivation without inLieasini) 
costs Its ifMiovativc^ products enatile you 
to pass on lax frit'iidly hr^nefits lo your 
employees withnnl incieasiny die hiirden 
on your c umoany 


I he fust of Sodexfio s orodijt is at your 
disposal IS tire? Food Vmjt her Alieady. 
hundreds of India's inp (orporale and 
tjoveinrnenl uiganisations die making a 
meal of il Aflei all, can you think ot a better 
way to sustain employiH’ motiv.itinn than 
wifh an appetisirnj air.iv o* ta> fine food 
proder Is and meals'’-' 

Sodexho's Gift Cheques, on tfie other hand, 
have become the preferied way t(j reward 
spoiial performers These chi-’ques ran 
be utilised at over 1,1100 p'emium outlets 
nationwide 

So, raise employee mtrtivaTiori this yeai, 


without raising extia funds It'll not only 
be good ter youi emfiloyees' mo'aie hut 
foi yours as well 

Sodexho Pass - at your service. 

I I SS hillion I trV(J> 

niHhiUdlKnul 

• ( )fli of /dr U'orl(J\ A//\V^v7 
Sot i'N( I o;i> hi '' I I 

• ( hi \ orf/i/if miHhi':^ni{ V hu of 

Lidtf/nrd lon/f^ivn r 

• f)/ V 7 ^ 1,000 (lient r w orldn ide. 


The most hassle-free way to motivate your employees. 


Soclexho^JfiS 

Sorifjxtiu Kiss ServKHS Hmjidl Pvt Ltd, P.iraijofi Ciindofninium B, Pondurnnej Pudfikdi Marq, Wnrii, Muiiihdi/KKl (IIP lel 4'11 [jillll Tjx 491 b3i6/7 f. mail ^saxpucif^sodeKhumdia com 


Vrai us at www sudpylio r urn 
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If you’re dying for a breath 
of rare oxygen, Pithoragarh, 
Chaukori, Sitalakhet, Mukteshwar, 
Binsar, Champawat or Kausani 
are where a deep breath 
will make you come 
alive again! 




K <■' ! 




Tvcry step that you take ou the licavcnly hills of Kuinaon, will be richly 
rcwaidcd, Irek up to the top of Chaiidak hill and a panonniic 
view of' snow capped peaks will be yours. As will the ^ U l> miXS 

breathtakiiigly beautiful sunsets at Chaukori and the " ' 

histoncal splendour of Champawat The other rewards 
of coinnuinin^ w'ith nature, are the alpine flora, 
ferns, hanging moss and exotic wnld flowers «.)f 
limsai, the stark beauty of the Milam and Pmdan 
glaciers and so much more. So lace up your walking 
shoes and gift yourself the joys of nature! 
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9iUUa. Uiftii UUoi. 

for further information and reservations, contact the U P Tourism offices and 
iRC's at New Delhi - Ph 332225 f Fox 37} 1296, l^umbai Ph 2755082, 
-ox 2185458, Chennai * Telefax 6283276; Calcutta Ph 2207355, 
\hmedobod - Ph' 6560752, Chandigarh ■ Ph 707649, 531321 UP Tourism 
directorate' 3 Nawal Kishore Rood, Lucknow • 226007, UP Ph 0522 
>28349,225165, Fax 221776, 

“-Mail upstdc@lw1 vsnl net in Visit us of wwwup founsm com 
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Killing them 
softly 


T he cover story Waiting to 
(lie (4 —10 April) IS one 
of the most graphic accounts 
of the effects of uiamuin min¬ 
ing m Bihar that I have ever 
read, lliat the UCIL plant in 
Jaduguda, Bihiir is causing 
so much <jt radiation, genetic 
mutation and slow death 
among the hapless villagers 
who have nowhere to go is 
almost unbelievable. Tlie 
pictures told their own story 
of ailments, defoniiities and 
debilitation and the villagers 
seem to have stoically accep¬ 
ted their fate. Each picture, 
so vivid and poignant, was 


more ehx^uent than words. 

In fact, it is only in India 
that companies like the 
UCIL are being allowed to 
get away scot free after 
being responsible for defor¬ 
ming and debilitating thou¬ 
sands of pctipic. And the 
UCIL simply disclaims its 
resp^uisibilities by denying 
that the radiation exposure to 
the villagers is within the pre¬ 
scribed limits But what real¬ 
ly is the pre.scribed limit? 
And have they ever sent a 
team of ofUcials to Jaduguda 
to see what the effects of radi¬ 
ation itfe? While the authorit¬ 
ies turn a blind eye, the villa- 
gcis have no option but to 
keep on sutfenng. 

Saheli Guha, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■Tlie cover story on the 
ef fects of uranium mining in 
Jaduguda touched a chord in 
the hearts of nuiny people. 
Hopefully the government 
now wakes up to reality and 
takes a few steps before it is 
loo late. It is time the UCIL 
authonties ensure that the 
existing tailing pond and the 
ones that are to he construct¬ 
ed in the future do not pose 
any radiation hazard to the 
villageis. 


A detailed health survey 
must be done immediately 
and the affected people 
should be compensated. The 
damage done already to the 
villagers cannot be undone 
but at least can be stopped 
right now. If along with the 
Jharkhand Organisation 
Against Radiation (JOAL), 
some charitable organisation 
came to the peoples’ help, it 
would he a great relief for 
them. 

ITie UCIL might have giv¬ 
en jobs but has brought debi¬ 
lity and death as well. And it 
is time villagers along with 
the JOAR forced UCIL to 
shut shop in Jaduguda. 

Anita Gupta, New Delhi 


Temple politics 


T il is refers to the story The 
VHP \s gameplan 
(14—20 February). The 
opposition to the Madhya 
Pradesh government’s move 
to lake over the management 
of Hindu shrines is very 
much justified. 

While churches and 
mosques are managed by 
their respective religious fol¬ 
lowers, how is It then a secu¬ 
lar government w ould try 


and take over Hindu temples 
and manage them? Congress- 
ruled MP government’s 
attempt negates the very 
secular concept by which the 
party stands. If the Hindu 
temples come under govern¬ 
ment control, temple boards 
will be full of ruling partym- 
en and income generated 
from the temple will not be 
spent towards the propaga¬ 
tion and preservation of 
Hindu Dharma, but will go 
to the party coffers. 

If the government has its 
way, then temple customs 
and religious beliefs of the 
Hindu community will be 
tampered by the govern¬ 
ment’s directives. The 
Hindu temples will become 
just another appendage of 
whichever parly rules the 
state and will be forced to 
dance to the tunes of politici¬ 
ans in power. 

llie Madhya Pradesh 
government should give up 
this ill-conceived and anti- 
Hindu move. And the people 
should resist the state’s inter¬ 
ference in their religious 
freedom. 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 


PHI passion 


An •maclntnd man at Jaduguda: daath at tha door 



W hile medicines are pre¬ 
scribed for curing dis¬ 
eases, the concept has chang¬ 
ed today altogether (Pill 
power, 21 —21 March). 
Today pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies are guided solely by 
business motive and doctors 
work as agents for promot¬ 
ing drugs of specific 
companies. 

Patients’ psychology has 
also changed. Today’s pati¬ 
ents opt for drugs that give 
quick remedies and improve 
their lifestyle. Thus pills are 
no more sold as drugs but 
rather as commodities which 
are advertised in media just 
like other product. Who 
knows, some day we will 
even have exchange offer 
from these pharmaceutical 
companies for depositing 
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expired drugs and getting 
back new one^ in return! 

Bedashrufi Mftra, Ralgarh 
(Madhya Pradaah) 


< Nightingale of 
India 


T his refers to story. 

Lata! (14—^20 March). 
The exclusive interview of 
Lata Mangeshkar impressed 
me vey much. Lata is not 
only the favourite singer of 
all Indians but of all music- 
loving people in the world. 
The interview would have 
been more interesting had 
Lata commented on the 
modem Bengali songs sung 
by Suman ChatU)padhyay 
and Nachiketa. 

Samir Chakraborty, Howrah 
(Wast Bengal) 

■The interview of Lata 
Mangeshkar couldn't have 
come at a better time, especi¬ 
ally when jealousies, self- 
promoting gimmicks and 
self-proclaimed importance 
were Hying thick and fast 
among musicians and some 
artists. It is unfortunate that 
Jasraj made an attempt to 
lampoon her. 

TTie nightingale of India, 
who received Padma Vib- 

hushan, truly deserves the 
^ highest honour of India 
—Bharat Ratna— for her 
musical talent which has 
enthralled people not only in 
India but people throughout 
the world. 

Vikram Poddar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Coming of ago 


I read the article The 
shadow cabinet (13—^20 
March) with interest. Since 
Sonia Gandhi got into the 
rough and tumble of Indian 
politics, she has come a long 
way and has matured herself 
a lot. She knows how to 
gauge the psyche of the regio¬ 
nal politicians and knows 
whom to have alliance with 
in future elections. 



Bhatchung Bhiitia: 
(•xtraiM cloM call 

Sonia knows very well 
that people arc fed up with 
the coalition government 
and her party would fonn the 
central government only 
after having an absolute 
majority in the Lok Sabha. 
And in that case, Manmohan 
Singh should be chosen as 
the Prime Minister since he 
is the only leader to have a 
clean public image. 

V. Gangadaran, Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Don’t lose heart 


T his refers to the stoiy 
Breaking barriers 
(21-27 March). Bhaichung 
Bhutia will always be 


remembered as the first Indi¬ 
an footballer to come to Eng¬ 
land to l>e considered for a 
trial m a football club. 

Although Bhutia couldn't 
make it to Aston Villa, one 
of England’s top football 
clubs, he should not lose 
heart. Being eligible for trial 
m a premier club in England 
IS no mean feat. And Bhutia 
certamlv deserves praise for 
the chance he got for a trial. 
The young footballer has tal¬ 
ent and he will succeed in his 
next attempt. 

Shiv Gurung, Gangtok 
(Sikkim) 


A grievous error 


I am writing m regaid to the 
article Portrait of the advi¬ 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 





IliArun DggfMilMiUi 

StiiQsr Film-maker 


ContfltMitMl by Shyamal Kumar Manna, Calcutta (Wast BangaO 


sor as the human bomb 
(21 —27 March). It wa.s 
Guruswamy who used^to 
hold his own little durlw in 
the finance ministry. It's a 
common knowledge that 
reporters used to come to his 
room to get inside informa¬ 
tion. His demeanour was cal¬ 
culated to give visitors an 
impression that he was 
second to none, not even the 
finance minister. 

Bureaucrats found it irkso¬ 
me to be interrupted in mee¬ 
tings. Even notes put up for 
the finance minister were leak¬ 
ed to the press without Sin- 
ha’s knowledge. 

True, Yashwant Sinha 
made a grievous mistake in 
selecting Guruswamy as his 
adviser. 

BImal Chaudhury, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Muddled 

thinking 

T his refers to the story Soni 
a's song (4—10 April). It 
has been rightly pointed out 
that Sonia is yet to decide on 
the future strategy of the 
paily. 

Tlie first sign of the Con¬ 
gress's confusion came on 
the Bihar issue. First, the par¬ 
ty has decided to remove the 
Rabri Devi government but 
when the Centre imposed 
President’s Rule and decid¬ 
ed to continue with it, the 
Congress shied away from 
supporting the BJP stand. 

The Congress is also unde¬ 
cided on whether to try and 
destabilise the government 
at the Centre, or let it run till 
it falls on its own. In fact, the 
advantage the Congress had 
garnered at the last Assemb¬ 
ly elections had been lost. 
There is still uncertainly 
about which way the party 
will go finally but what is 
more than clear is that the 
line taken at the party’s 
Panchmarhi is being given a 
quiet burial. 

NItIn Kumar, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 
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MILESTONES 


AWARDnitoDrUsha 

Kayar,h«ulofttie 

of 

Studies at the NtmT, 
die 1998 Star Woinencf 
the Year Award by 
Pakistan's Star Girls and 
Women's Foundation. 


miptp.v. 
Kunhikkannan, 78, 
veteran CPI(M) leader 
and for long convenor of 
theKendaLOF 
emnmittee, at Kozhikode 
on 9 April. He is survived 
by his wife, son and three 
daughters. 

DWOt Narayan Birabara 
Samanta, Oriya freedom 
fighter and former deputy 
Speaker of the state 
Assembly, at Jatni, near 
Bhubaneswar, on 9 April. 


■XTBNOIDt by three 
months, by the Supreme 



aanted to RJD chief 
Laloo Yadav and 16 
others accused in the 
fodder scam case. 


LAUNCHIDiatiheCoa 

shipyard, the navy's 
second fast-atta^ craft 
built under a technology 
transfer arrangement 
with Israel. It is expected 
to be commission^ after 
a month. 


SIGHTg SOUND 





11'®* 5ACK, lAAPAM... 11 

■ Sonia has prodded Jayalalitha into doing what she has. but both ladies are alike. Both go against 
majority opinion in iheir parties and have a habit of going back on their word. 

J. P. M A T H U R, BJP spokesman 

H My only mission is to see that the BJP-led government i.s thrown out of power. 
SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Janata Party president 

■ India can’t talk peace with Pakistan while pursuing a war against the Kashmiri people. 

SARTAJ Aztz, Pakistan foreign minister at the 55th session of the UN Human Rights Commission m 
Oeneva 



■ A JPC on what? Does it mean that every officer 
who gets sacked picks up a politician and gets a JPC? 
He is Just another officer as far as I and the navy are 
concerned. 

George Fernandes, defence minister, when asked M hy the 
government was refusing a JPC probe into Vishnu Bhagwat \ dismissal 


■ This is a miracle. 

Debash ISH MOHANTY, Orissa medium pacer, on his inclusion in the 15-member World Cup 
squad 


. WONIPibyPritoe 
Minis^r V^payee jtbi 
accords with the Bmlr of 
QsW including an' ; 

add protect&n tmdy 
a dt:^]^ taxation 



■ I didn’t know I was so popular. It sure felt good. 

Carlos Moya, Spanish tennis ace. on the crowd support he g€n during the Gold Flake Open in Madras 

B Censorship is the privilege of the illiterate. It is only for people who have no sense of humour 
and who have a holier-than-thou attitude. 

MaHABANOO MODY KOTWAL, actress 
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When lawyers turn actors... 


The stage is the court 



A DIFFERENT BRIEF: i4yi/ Panja (centre) as Ramakrishna Paramahansa 


I t wasn't a courtroom drama. The ‘men- 
in-black-robes' of Calcutta High Court held a differ¬ 
ent brief altogether—it had nothing to do with civil 
or criminal matters. There was no Bench to preside. 
Instead, a battery of high court advocates and barristers 
presented the play Noti Binodini to a full house at Kala 
Mandir in Calcutta. The play was part of the cultural 
programme organised by the Calcutta High Court Cul¬ 
tural and Philanthropic Society. 

The cast included Trinamul MP and barrister Ajit 
Panja and the advocate-general of Tripura, Bikash Ran- 
jan Bhattacharya. The audience: judges, members of 
the legal fraternity and city socialites. 

What an evening! Holding court, we've heard, this 
was holding court on stage. And the response was fabu¬ 
lous: no one expected such competent performance. ^ 

A word about the play. It’s based on the life of a bril¬ 
liant actress of Bengali theatre, Binodini Dasi 
(1863-1941). Remember, in those times in conserva¬ 
tive Bengal, there weren’t many women who became 
actresses. Those who did were frowned upon as ^lasses 
of lesser vanity’. Noti Binodini belonged to the latter 
breed and, despite the social taboo, won a name for her¬ 
self in the world of drama. 

Early in her career, Binodini is noticed by Girish 
Ghosh (played by Indrajit Sarkar), a theatre legend of 
his times. It is Ghosh who helps Binodini (Ratna Sid- 
dhanta) mature into a powerful and popular actress. 


Later, she persuades Ghosh and one of her lovers, Guru- 
mukh Roy (Bikash Ranjan Bhattacharya), to build a 
theatre for her: it came to be known as Star Theatre. 

At some point in her life, Binodini comes under Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa’s (Ajit Panja) influence. 
Moved spiritually, she leaves the stage at the peak of 
her career. 

Speaking about the play, Ajit Panja says, "Binodini 
was far ahead of her times. She wanted much more than 
her contemporaries were willing to grant." What about 
the actors? Panja smiles. "It was a different experience. 
Acting or narrating our parts was not too difficult. The 
only difference is that we did all that outside the 
courtroom." 

Directed by lawyer Mihir Lai Bhattacharya, the 
team of legal players practised for a month at Room 
No. 8 of the high court. "It was fun considering that 
none of us are professional actors and actresses, but 
still we did manage to bring out the essence of the 
play,” says Bikash Ranjan Bhattacharya. 

He’s right. At the end, many in the audience felt that 
the troupe should hold more shows and not vanish quiet¬ 
ly into the night. 

Wonder if John Grisham, best-selling legal fiction 
writer, was present. He could have used the Mawyers- 
tumed-actors’ theme for his next legal twister. John, 
are you there? • 

Artmdmm B m rt f m/Cm Ic tMm 


"Acting or narrating our parts was not too difficult. Only, we 
did all that outside the courtroom," says Ajit Panja 










JAYAJAITLY 


Nowadays, secularism often goes hand in hand 
with fascist hysteria 


' - 1 The call of the Coii- 

gress president to 
Jr her party loud- 

^ to disiupl 

Parliament so that 
.W' ' government can- 

M any 

^legislation, includ- 
> ing giving statute)- 
■^1™* II — ry powers to the 
Central VigilanccCommission, the com¬ 
bination of the Left parties, haranguing 
those they have certified communal, and 
a speech of her tour operator Mani Shan¬ 
kar Atyar calling for "secular fundamen 
talism" have together assumed the fami¬ 
liar tone of stomping jackboots. Politi¬ 


Sabha MP from Madhya Pradesh who 
knows the truth will not speak out for 
fear of going against the party diktat. 
ITie "rape" in Orissa never took place. 
Intelligence reports and the medical offi¬ 
cer of the Congress government in Oris¬ 
sa confirm that the wound was self- 
inflicted, the lady in question was fabri¬ 
cating the story and the whole thing was 
stage-managed for other reasons. The 
truth appeared in a single column, the lie 
was headlines on front pages. No other 
rapes took place anywhere but "Nuns 
Raped!" still resounds all over the world 
and secular fundamentalists have chos¬ 
en to repeat the he. 

The other lie still doing the rounds is 


Back to 
Goebbels 


cal secularism, as opposed to true Indian 
secularism has recently assumed the 
hysteria of fascism. Sometimes, unfortu¬ 
nately, a section of the media joins in. 

One of the attributes of fascism is to 
repeat a lie many times till, in public per¬ 
ception, it becomes the truth. The above- 
mentioned worthies never cease to 
scream about the rapes (plural, please 
note) of nuns during BJP rule. However, 
it is not BJP rule, but a coalition with par¬ 
tners who have different concerns and 
manifestos but are running the govern¬ 
ment according to the National Agenda 
for Governance. Secondly, four nuns 
were raped in Madhya Pradesh (under 
Congress rule) in which aCPM-led dele¬ 
gation and intelligence reports confirm¬ 
ed that 14 out of the 22 arrested were 
Christian tribals, ail were local crimi¬ 
nals and none were Hindu fundamen¬ 
talists. It should not matter since all rap¬ 
ists are beasts, but even a woman Rajya 


the famous statement attributed to Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes about China being Enemy 
No. 1. For the truth, here is the transcript 
of the interview with Karan Thapar: 

KT: Tell me something else then. 

As you see it, would you say that 
China is not just a threat that we've 
ignored for whatever reason but, in 
fact, it* s the bigger of the two threats 
— the other being Pakistan? 

GF. Well, if one looks at it purely 
in a clinical sense of the term—yes. 

But I believe that we also have talks 
with China currently going on ... 

KT: So there is a second track to 
try and bring the situation under 
control? 

GF: Yes. 

KT: But if you don’t use the 
second track then this is a worrying 
situation? 

GF; Well even when you use the 




second track one has to face the 
reality. I do not believe that in 
matters of safeguarding one’s 
national frontiers, in matters of 
national security, one should only go 
by the fact that we are discussing 
things. One should also be... all 
discussions can be conducted even 
while you are prepared to face any 
eventuality. And what I am pleading 
and what I have been pleading over 
these many years is that we should be 
prepared for any eventuality. 

KT. OK, I want to talk about the 
eventuality but before I do— 
because that involves the hard tough 
decisions we mentioned a moment 
ago—let me put a blunt question to 
you. You are really saying, aren't 
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China and has planned to carry a counter 
message to Beijing on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress party. Does his denial of the turth 
include a refusal to read defence minis¬ 
try reports presented before Parliament 
under five other defence ministers, inclu¬ 
ding from his own party? Selectivity in 
addressing truth and twisting it to 
achieve power even at the cost of the 
nation's interest are strategies employed 
by fascists all over the world. 

Remember M.J. Akbar's book Riot 
after Riot? When did all those riots take 
place? During Congress rule at the Cen¬ 
tre and in most .states. Number of chur¬ 
ches burnt in Arunachal Pradesh during 
Congress rule in the state? Twenty-four, 
priests stripped naked, tonsured and 
paraded on the streets? Where? In 
Dumka district. Bihar. When? During 
Laloo Yadav's rule in 1997. There are 
now an average of four rapes a day in 
Bihar as well but these don’t get headli¬ 
nes. The Steincs murder took place in a 
Congress-ruled state and till date no evi¬ 
dence has surfaced linking it to the extre¬ 
mist fringe elements of the RSS/BJP. In 
1984, Congress goons led by those who 
are still needed by the Congress presi¬ 
dent to mobili.se voles in Delhi literally 
roasted alive nearly 4000 Sikhs and crea¬ 
ted a deep psychological trauma among 
thousands more. "Khonn ka badla 
khoon" was the slogan .shouted by young 
men with white Congress caps speeding 
around in open tempos, only to be fol¬ 
lowed by the now famous justification. 
"When a big tree falls the earth will 
shake." For CPM veterans like Jyoti 
Basu, the beneficiaries of this naked fasc¬ 
ism when wSikhs were singled out for 


OiM He doing the rounds loQooigo Fomandoo* 
suppoood romaifc about China boIngEnomy No. 1 . loK 
tho diabolical Intontlon of aomo to goad tho Chinoao 
Into attacking tho dofoneo ndnlotor ofthoir own 
eountiy for oomothing ho novor said? 


you, that the biggest threat comes 
from China not Pakistan? 

GF: Well any person who is 
concerned about India’s security 
must agree with that fact. 

KT: Can I put it even more 
strongly? In a real sense, because we 
like naming things as something 
something No. 1, hero No. 1, actor 
No. 1, China is enemy No. I ? 

GF: Well, to call China enemy No. 
1 would be perhaps not appropriate 
at this point in time because China 
has not—at this moment as we are 
discussing this... 

KT: China is potential danger No. 

^ 1 ? 

GF: Potential threat No. 1 shall we 
say? 

KT: That’s good enough for me. 


To put an end to the lie is not conve¬ 
nient, and the latest adherent to the Goe- 
bbekian principle is former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda. Is it the diabolical 
intention of some of the worthies to 
goad the Chinese into attacking the def¬ 
ence minister of their own country for 
something he never said? Natwar Singh 
has recently demanded evidence of the 
fact that we have a larger strategic neces¬ 
sity in addressing our borders with 


attack by mobs carrying electoral rolls 
to identify Sikh houses are now the only 
"secular" ones fit to rule. To quote him, 
the felling of the Babri Masjid was "bar¬ 
baric and uncivilised". 

True, but this happened in 1992 
whereas in both Lok Sabha elections 
held since then the BJP has won the larg¬ 
est number of seats. Does Com. Basu 
imply that all their voters and those who 
voted for their allies are barbaric and 
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unciviliseti? Ata! Behari Vajpayee had 
apologised for the Babri Masjid in 
December 1992, but it took Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi 14 long years (the same time it took 
her to adopt Indian citizenship) to 
extend a grudging "let bygones be bygo¬ 
nes" to the Sikhs. Perhaps the veteran 
CPM leader has different attitudes 
towards barbarism depending on who 
the perpetrators and victims are, and dif¬ 
ferent attitudes towards rape depending 
on which party mles the state. 

CALUNQ OUT THE lumpen to disturb 
processes and institutions crucial for 
civilised democratic functioning is a 
grim facet of fascism and should be of 
particular concern to Shri Pumo Sang- 
ma who may remember the special ses¬ 
sion of Parliament that he cdled from 
August 15-18 in 1997. He drafted a reso¬ 
lution which every member of Parlia¬ 
ment swore solemnly to uphold. It said 
"the prestige of Parliament be preserved 
and enhanced also by conscious and 
dignified conformity to the entire regi¬ 
me of Rules of Procedure and Conduct 
of Business of the Houses and Direc¬ 
tions of the Presiding Officers relating 
to orderly conduct of business, more 
especially by — 

* maintaining the inviolability of 
the Question Hour. 

* refraining from transgressing 
into the official areas of the House, or 
from any shouting of slogans, and 

* invariably desisting from any 


Pumo Sungma (bolow), 
who oworo to prooorvo 
thoproottgoof 
Parilamont, today 
romaino allont as Sonia 
Qandhl offdora hor 
followora to atall 
proooodlnga In tho Uppor 
Houao 



efforts at interruption or 
intereference with the address of the 
President of the Republic." 

Today he remains silent as his Italian- 
born p^y President orders her latest 
band of inner courtiers to prevent any 


legislation from being passed by Parlia¬ 
ment by stalling proceedings in the 
Upper House. If his efforts were genuine 
why is he now a helpless witness to the 
blatant violation of this solemn pledge 
by Congressmen who, for the first time 
ever in the past 50 years, stormed into 
the well of the Lok Sabha in March, 
1999? His party stands sanctimoniously 
with the "secular" RJD who snatched 
the papers concerning the Women’s 
Reservation Bill from the law minister’s 
hands. The mask of aristocratic decency 
and civilised politics that Sonia Gandhi 
wore in the early months of 1998 has 
rapidly slipped,revealing a Godmother¬ 
like persona which no Congress person 
dare challenge. 

Political secularism that puts the 
"secular forces" i.e. the Congress and 
the Left together with the RLD today 
means making a cartoon of Salman 
Rushdie and lining up party workers to 
spit at it (Samajwadi Party, Mumbai); it 
means remaining silent about the plight 
of Tasleema Nasreen, a writer and 
fighter for women’s rights, who was 
hounded out of her country by funda¬ 
mentalists despite her mother being on 
her deathbead; it means choosing to 
brand President’s Rule in Bihar as RSS 
governance thereby indirectly insulting 
the President of India and despite land¬ 
less Dalits and small landowning upper 
caste corpses being strewn across its kill¬ 
ing fields. It means betraying Bihar for 
the same reason in the hope of attracting 
the Muslim vote which looked as if it I 
would evaporate after the highly emo¬ 
tive 48 hours of brotherhood extended 
by the Indian Prime Minister in 
Pakistan. A thousand Pakistanis watch¬ 
ing cricket in Chandigarh is history that 
the Congress would like to obliterate by 
supporting fundamentalists in the name 
of secularism. 

For Mani Shankar Aiyar, all this is not 
enough. More secular f^undamentalism, 
he exhorts, not wishing to see the reality 
of the rest of India in its villages and 
small towns going about its business in a 
quiet manner of honest secularism that 
was bom thousands of years ago and 
needs no politics or prompting to 
survive. 

A sad but true footnote: On seeing me 
wearing a rust-orange Kanjeevaram sari 
at a wedding one of these secular funda¬ 
mentalists caustically remarked, "Aha, 
saffron!" Having trashed the Vande 
Mataram, will they next resolve to 
obliterate the colour orange from our 
national flag? • 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

THE 

BAHLE 

WlTHm 

South-West Block vs 
North-East Block 


It has been a traumatic year for the 
Sangh Parivar. Perhaps by the time this 
is published, Ms J. Jayalalitha, their 
staunch pre-poll ally, the Partner with a 
Difference, would have put the parivar 
out of its misery by a much-needed 
touch of euthanasia. Perhaps not. Why 
speculate about it when, as I say, by the 
time this piece is out, you and I and every¬ 
one will know? My sympathies will be 
with Vajpayee only if by then he is not out. For to subject him¬ 
self to this diurnal humiliation is surely not what our most dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman-politician deserves. He has richly earn¬ 
ed the right to a dignified retirement. He should be given it. 

Die Sangh Parivar will be delighted if the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment falls. For that is the only way Advani can be put at the 


The BJP PM believed 
passionately in the 
agenda of the ersatz 
secularists and not 
at all in the agenda of 
the Hindutvists. Advani 
is convinced that it is 
only Hindutva which 
can bring the BJP to 
power on its own. But 
he can get on with his 
agenda only after 
getting Vajpayee out 
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helm tu siccr the ship of Hindulva. When, in 1980, the BJP astheBabriMasjid(a.k.a. "disputedstructure”) was vandalis- 

was constituted out of the debris of the Janata Party, Vajpayee ed brick-by-brick. He who went to jail for the cause (while Vaj- 

was chosen as its first president. That was the first betrayal. payee took off for London for a spot of R&R). He who still has 

For, instead of baying for minority blood and unfurling saf- a criminal case pending against him — the only sitting MP, 

fion Hags over every "disputed structure”, which is what the now that Phoolan Devi has moved on, to be charged with cri- 

ptinvcirwanted, Vajpayee nailed his mast to the curious doctri- minality in a court of law, the only law-breaker to have made 

ne of "Gandhian socialism". For a party that for decades had it to home minister. Advani it was who look the BJP trom 2 to 

hurled itself against godless socialism and poisoned the atmos- 88, and then 110, and now 180 seats. And then was cheated of 

pheie in which the editor of Hindu Rashtra assassinated the his rightful residence at Race Course Road by a Congressman 

Father of the Nation in the cause of the Hindu Rashtra, marry- in saffron. Cheated of the glory, moreover, by a man who wor- 

ing Gandhi to socialism was apostasy indeed. And for this shipped Jawaharlal Nehru, deified Indira as Durga, ^id took 

bicach of Hindutva protocol, Vajpayee suffered grievous retri- air-tickets from the likes of Narasimha Rao to rush otf to New 

bution. "Gandhian socialism" led to such an utter rout at the York and Geneva instead of pouring votive offerings into the 

polls in 1984 that the BJP was left with 2 seats in the Lok Sangh Parivar’s political havan. Perhaps — although this 

Sabha, Vajpayee himself being worsted by a local maharajah must remain one of the best-kept secrets of our politics—also 

in Gwalior, the town which, decades earlier, had nurtured in the man who did not plead sincerely enough with Advani to 

his political infancy the first president of the BJP. "Gandhian remain in Parliament when allegations were rife of Advani 

socialism" was what marked out Atal Bchari as a Gandhi having been caught with his hand in Jain’s Havala till. 
manque — both in the sense of the Mahatma and of Indira Advani is convinced that it is only Hindutva which can 
Gandhi. bring the BJP to power on its own. Moreover, Advani, for all 

that he is a practical politician, does not see the point in assum- 
IT WAS PARTY president Vajpayee’s defeat in 1984 that ing office to implement someone else’s programme. Vaj- 
gave Advani his opportunity, just as it is Prime Minister Vaj- payee has no such difficulty because his agenda is, in any 

payee’s impending defeat that is going to give Advani his next case, not the Sangh Parivar’s. He understands that if the BJP 

opportunity. For once Jayalalitha puts paid to the Vajpayee got its first 100 seats through fanaticism, its next 50 came 

government, the Sangh Parivar will give tongue to the love through moderation, and that the 1 (X) more it needs to come to 

that, for the nonce, dare not speak its name, viz., Lai Krishna power can only be secured through secularism. Advani points 

Advani. It has always been Advani who had given the outthat.ifthat is so, then the first 100 seats will slip out of the 

parivar its roller-coaster thrills. He it was who re-invented B JP’s hands just as the last 100 are being gathered in. Therefo- p 

Ayodhya. His was the radt that rolled out of Somnath. He it re, it is raths and more raths^ not a paler shade of saffron, that 

was who challenged the pseudo-secularists. He who presided is Advani’s preferred road to advancement. 
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The detritus hits the ceiling. Jayalalitha is left with no 
option. She has to quit the government — or forever hold her 
peace. Her walkout will, of course, lead to Vajpayee's fare¬ 
well. But it is only Ta-Ta-Bye-Bye to Vajpayee that will lead 
to a walk-in for Advani. Give me a trust^ trishul, quoth he, 
and I shall lead thee to the very Kailash of power. Vajpayee is 
going so that Advani can lead a saffron campaign of ^e maxi¬ 
mum viciousness. Advani has convinced himself that with 
H indutva emblazoned on the BJP standard, he can lead the par¬ 
ty to the extra 100 seats it needs just as his ra/A, like some 
udati khatola, took the BJP from Vajpayee’s miserable 2 to 
his own astonishing 110. 

JA YALAUTNA WOULD BE less than honest to herself, there- 


K has always baan 
Advani vdio had givan 
tha parfvar Its 
rollar-coastar thrills. 

Halt was who 
ra-Invantad Ayodhya. 
His was tha nth that 
rollad out of Somnath. 
Ha It was who 
challangad tha 
psaudo'sacularists. Ha 
who prasidad as tha 
Babri Masjid was 
vandallsad 
brick-by-brick 
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KAR SEVA AT AYODHYA 




HOWEVER, ADVANI CAN get on with his agenda only after 
getting Vajpayee out of the way. In an era of coalition politics, 
it was clear that until the BJP acquired the strength (that is, the 
extra 100 seats) to make a bid for power on it^ own, comprooii- 
se would be essential to climb Raisina Hill on the shoulders of 
non-finicky secularists. Vajpayee was, therefore, wheeled in 
as the human face of Hindutva. 

The problem was the BJP Prime Minister believed passio¬ 
nately in the agenda of the ersatz secularists—and not at all in 
the agenda of the Hindutvists. Thus, instead of converting the 
allies to the BJP cause, it was the BJP under Vajpayee that was 
getting converted to the non-Hindutvist cause. 

Escape from this dilemma required manufacturing a crisis. 
Enter Rangarajan Kumaramangalam. He attends a press con¬ 
ference for Persons-of-Indian-Origin identity cards, a docu¬ 
ment Persons-of-Congress Origin are not required to carry. 
His ministry of power has nothing to do with any Persons of 
Indian Origin (other than the Hindujas, of course). But there is 
Kumaramangalam, grinning into the cameras from ear to ear. 
The damp squib of the PIO press conference over, Kumara¬ 
mangalam gets busy rounding up media persons, especially of 
the electronic kind, to spin out his one-liners carefully made 
up in ^vance — and doubtless cleared with Sangh Parivar 
agents in advance. 


I fore, were she to imagine that it is she who has brought down 
this government. The credit for that goes to Advani and the 
Sangh Parivar who have provoked the end of Vajpayee in the 
western corner of South Block to open the doors to Advani in 
the eastern comer of North Block. 

fhe mukhauta is ripped off and Hindutva is the name of the 
game. The Hindu Jagran Manch has shown us what Hindutva 
has in store for the countiy. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
Dhantia Sansad (Parliament of Righteousness) in Ahmeda- 
bad last February spelt out the agen^ for an Advani-led Parli¬ 
ament in Delhi. The Swadeshi Jagran Manch has shown the 
parivar the economic future beyond Yashwant Sinha. So has 
Dattopant Thengadi’s Bharatiya Mazdoor Sabha. 

Brewing over this endgame is the RSS, which scripted it to 
answer Vajpayee’s sneering at the Bangalore national execu¬ 
tive meeting of the BJP last January. Vajpayee thought he had 
got the better of them when on the advice of the BJP journalist 
bngade—Prabhu Cha wla. Swapan Dasgupta etal — he deci¬ 
ded to lick off the RSS and show that he too could rule. Vina- 
sha kale viparita buddhi. Or, as the Greeks used to say: 
"Those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make read 
India Today."" And thus comes the Vajpayee era to an end— 
with a whimper, as the Prime Minister sobs himself out of 
history. • j 
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Agni Pariksha 



/nc/ia successfully 
launches Aghi II 
missile 


O n the sidelines during the 
eighth round of Strobe 
Talbott-Jaswant Singh 
Indo-US strategic dialo¬ 
gue in Delhi early this 
year, an important utterance went unnoti¬ 
ced. The India International Centre 
(IK^) arranged an informal off- 
the-record exchange between the Tal¬ 
bott team and leading defence and strate¬ 
gic affairs experts. Talbott reaffirmed 
that the strategic dialogue had been nar¬ 
rowed down to reconciling US’ non¬ 
proliferation concerns with India’s secu- 
nty concerns. 

It was at the IIC that Gen. Joe Ralston, 
deputy chairman joint chiefs of staff, 
made this casual but fateful pronounce¬ 
ment: "Tlie US has no difficulty with 
India’s missile testing..." It is clear now 
as It was then, that the US side was spea¬ 
king to different audiences in different 
voices. 

Tlie succe.ssful launch last week of 
the Extended Range version of IRBM 
Agni U may be ‘out of step’ with the 
restraint parameters outlined by the US; 
but is certainly one step forward by India 
in making its minimum nuclear deterr¬ 
ent credible. Nuclear capability consists 
of the weapon system and the delivery 
vehicle. Pokhran II gave birth to the wea¬ 
pon, Agni II is the delivery vehicle 
which will carry the bomb to its designa¬ 
ted target. 

Eleventh April, 1999. will be hailed 
as the day India’s security managers pro¬ 
vided the coupling for its weaponisa- 
tion. Like after the nuclear tests, it was 
announced (in this case, by George Fer¬ 
nandes) there would be no more missile 
tests. This was a political statement of 
restraint, certainly not tenable with the 
overall missile development program¬ 
me. To test and perfect a missile in the 
IRBM class, at least half-a-dozen tests 
are required. 



AgM II mlMlto Mng t«st flr0d: bolstering national aocurtty 


By all accounts, the scientists of the Integrated 
missile development programme have scored a 
bull’s eye: a totally fault-free launch and a perfect 
11 minutes tracking of the missile from launch to 
its designated point of Impact more than 2,000 kms 

away 
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A gni II has come five years after Agni 
I which fell victim to external pres¬ 
sures in Febniary 1994 after completing 
just three tests. Once again, for reasons 
of restraint, the government had called it 
a technology demonstrator like Pokhran 
I was called a peaceful nuclear explo¬ 
sion. Previous governments went 
through excruciatingly painful explana¬ 
tions f^or halting the Agni programme, 
though this was never Jidmitted 
officially. 

By all accounts, the scientists of the 
integrated missile development pro- 
grimime have scored a bull’s-eye: a total¬ 
ly fault-free launch and a perfect 11 
minutes tracking of the missile from 
launch to its designated point of impact 


ing restraint on Agni in the same way 24 
years were frittered away sitting on the 
fence at Pokhran. Although a morator¬ 
ium has been declared on additional mis¬ 
sile tests, it can no doubt be revoked in 
supreme national interest. 

For deterrence to be more versatile, 
ranges upto 5,000 km in the IRBM class 
have to be achieved. It is altogether ano¬ 
ther question of attaining ICBM and sub¬ 
marine launch capacities in the next 
millennium. 

The timing of the Agni Pariksha will 
encourage the opposition to accuse the 
government on the brink of collapse of 
using the missile tests to bolster its secu¬ 
rity rather than that of the country. The 



Qeorg# Fumandas: thm defmncm minister said that tha teat added 
a new dimension to India’s defence caiiabllltles 


more than 2,000 kins away. The 16-foot 
long missile carrying a Global Posilio - 
ning System was launched from a 
new test site — Inner Wheeler Island, 
off the Orissa coast. 

The missile has mobile launch capabi¬ 
lity and can be deployed in rugged ter¬ 
rain (read mountains). Another qualita¬ 
tive jump is the solid-solid (instead of 
liquid-solid) A201 configuration of the 
missile. Both the re-entry technology 
and the circular error of probability were 
described as per design parameters and a 
quantum technology jump. 

The operationalisation of the Agni II 
has come after several years of naming 
by the strategic affairs community. Five 
valuable years were wasted demonstrat- 


reaction to the test has been along expec¬ 
ted lines. 

The US, in breach of the UN Charter 
and international norms while pounding 
targets in Yugoslavia with its multiple 
array of missiles, has expressed ”rcgrct" 
and would like to see "tangible indica¬ 
tion of restraint". 

Pakistan, which in accordance with 
the Lahore declaration, was informed in 
advance of the Agni test has indicated 
that it will be forced to give a ‘befitting 
response’. Pakistan has tested IRBM 
class of the North Korean missile it has 
named Shaheen. 'But the question is: 
why should it invest a 3 million dollar- 
missile in a tit for tat response? Only 
public pressure can force it to do so. 


The most vociferous and vitriolic 
reaction will be China’s because it is 
China that is sought to be brought within 
the deterrence reach following the Agni 
test. Until now. Mainland China was out¬ 
side the strategic reach of India’s mini¬ 
mum nuclear deterrent. Even now, per¬ 
mutations of payload and deployment 
will be requir^ to extend the reach of 
the Agni. 

T he Agni is designed to carry a I tonne 
thermo-nuclear warhead or a boost¬ 
ed fission warhead. By reducing the 
payload to around 500 kg, Agni II can tar¬ 
get the outskirts of Beijing and Shanghai. 

When India named China as the main 
reason for its nuclear test last May, 
China was enraged at this public declara¬ 
tion of its threat potential. It saw India 
poisoning the West with such ideas. But 
the real reason for China’s pique wak 
India challenging its nuclear hegemony 
in Asia. The missile test will drive this 
point all the way across Tibet to the Chi¬ 
nese mainland. 

Reports have already begun appear¬ 
ing about Chinese deploying missiles in 
Tibet targetting India following the 
nuclear tests. This process is bound to be 
hastened. 

In the short term, the Agni tests will 
hot up the multiple war of words bet¬ 
ween India and the US, India and Paki¬ 
stan and India and China. The prospect 
for the lOth round of JWG with China 
already delayed by a year, may become 
a non-slaricr. Similarly, the prospect of’ 
a ministerial visit to China in the near 
term also seems unlikely. 

It has taken the rest of the world about 
a year to come to terms with India’s 
nuclear capability. The missile test is 
likely to blow away much sooner than 
the fall out of the nuclear tests. 

Buoyed by the successful demolition 
job on Bhagwat, George Fernandes was 
in an uncompromising mood at his press 
briefing, unfurling the Agni fiag. He 
said the successful missile test has added 
a new dimension to India’s defence capa¬ 
bilities and was evidence of the govern¬ 
ment’s determination not to compromi¬ 
se on national security. Now no one 
from any quarter will d^e to threaten us, 
he added. 

Having demonstrated both the wea¬ 
pon and the delivery system, India can 
show its restraint a) by not mating the 
two and b) by not deploying the Agni. It 
will add cr^nce to its policy of No 
First Use. • 
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way we were 


But Jayalalitha is like this only 


W hen ADMK supremo Jayalalitha and the BJP 
struck a deal to become electoral allies, at least 
one person was certain it wouldn’t last. "At last," 
breathed TMC leader Jayanthi Natarajan with 
quiet satisfaction, "someone else will now have to 
deal with her tantrums and her moods. We’ve put up with it for so 
many years. Let others get a taste of it now." 

Natarajan was talking of Jayalalitha’s special qualities; her 
caprice, her demanding and wilful nature. And now that the 
year-old BJP-ADMK alliance is virtually on the rocks, Natarajan’s 
prophecy sounds prescient. 

"Our relationship now is like the six-month separation period in 
a marriage. We know it will end in divorce," said information 
minister Pramod Mahajan last week, as Jayalalitha pulled out two 
ministers from the BJP government and threatened to withdraw 
support from the Vajpayee government altogether, plunging the 
government into a serious crisis of numerical strength in 
Parliament. Though the BJP was confident of weathering the 
storm, they were recalling advice given to them by various 
well-wishers and wishing they’d acted on it. 

Just last March, Jayalalitha had come to Delhi and brought 
shawls for Atal Behari Vajpayee and L.K. Advani, in keeping with 
the Indian custom of honouring public figures. On that occasion, 
she had said that she wanted only that the BJP government should 
be stable and steady. She was putting no conditions to her support, 
not even that M. Karunanidhi’s government be dismissed. 

But in the one action-packed, hractious year that followed, 
Jayalalitha demonstrated to the world that with 18 MPs, you could 
hold the Indian government to ransom. If it was not the cases 
against her, it was the faces of those who were ministers. If it 
wasn’t that, it was that someone was doing their job too effectively, 
or not at all, or doing it all wrong. The BJP lurched from side to side 
under her criticism. L.K. Advani didn’t know how to handle the 
home ministry. Ram Jethmalani and R.K. Hegde were ministers 
with charges of corruption against them, George Fernandes was a 
security risk who should be removed to 


The BJP lurched from 
side to side under 
Jaya’s criticisms 



Ram Jethmalani and R.K. 
HEGDE were ministers with 
charges of corruption against 
them 



GEORGE FERNANDES was a 
security risk who should be 
removed to some other 
ministry ...and SO On 
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some other ministry^Rangarajan Kumaramangalam was 
an ungrateful little tyke who owed his seat to her support 
and help and now had the cheek to criticise her...and so on. 

But this time .she may have overplayed her hand. With 
the BJP*s contingency plan to ensure numerical support 
for itself even though she hadn't withdrawn support to the 
government at the time of writing, Jayalalitha has painted 
herself into a comer. Her support is useful but not 
indispensable to the BJP And the Congress, the other ally 
she could have turned to, is calculatedly indifferent to her 
overtures. 

So brinkmanship has its limits after all, as a means of 
politics. 

J ayalalitha should know everything about brinkmanship 
and riding contradictions. She has been doing .so for 
most of her personal and political life. She has been acting 
in films since she was a little girl, and from all accounts, 
hated it. Her mother Sandhya, a bit actress in Tamil films, 
would drag her young daughter along on shoots where 
Jayalalitha would watch from the wings and long for a 
normal, sedate childhood like other girls of her age. She 
was .seven, and already an actress. This continued for most 
of her adult life. Others wrote the scripts. She didn’t want 
to, but she went along with it. 

Like M.G. Ramachandran. MGR saw her performance 
in Venneera Adai Nimiala —the story of a woman who 
believes she is a widow though she i.s not married (want 
any more proof of contradiction ruling Jayalalitha’s life ?). 
This was her first Tamil film and he was .so impressed with 



JAYALALITHA AND THE BJP: troubled relation: 


JANUARY 19M 

• JayaIaUtfaA«tidL.IC. Advanishaieadaisat 
ibe AIAIK jubilee conference. 
JayalaUtha says ate has allied with the BJP (0 
die eiectioiis *to protect the intetests of 
-TaiBill^*. Stesays when die OMK 
■ovedunettf foisted cal^ on h« and jailed 
nor. h was the BIP whidi spoke for her, 
not the Congress. She also 81^8 the BJP is not 
a cotnanuud party, and die oidy one which 
will imxvide stability to the government. 

JANUARY 1998 

w Tte ADMK and the BJP have dieir Srst 
' scn^.’ntough they agree to fight the Ldc 
Stehadections as alUes. die BJP onilaierally 
i mdoynces die none of four camfidates, 
wlUkdifariteies the ADMK. Hie BJP 
; apdpfises ^ Jayaldidia. Tte alliance is 
::|iniateied uyed hdbre it takes off dw ground. 


A RUN t998 





SONIA GANDHI 


Vsypayee. She says there is no time limit for 
the dismissal of the DMK government. 


MARCH 1998 

n The President asks to see documentary 
proof of the allies’ support to the Vajpayee 
^veroment. All the lettos ate sent to the 
President, except those of the allies from 
Tamil Nadu. Subramanian Swamy gets into 
the act and says the RSS is blocking bis 
a{^intment as finance minister. Jayalaiitha 
denies that she had insisted on key portfolios 
to het allies or the dismissal of the DMK 
govenumhit as a pteconditton for extending 
support. She charges the BJP with a 
'negative attitude*. 


MARCH 1999 • 

• Jaswant Sini^ goes to Madias and shows 
her the Nadond Agenda for Govnuance. 
which coven all ddqands. He also tolls 
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her that she soon became the only heroine he was willing 
to act with. 

Jayalalitha was to write later in her biography (which 
was published in a serialised form in Cho Ramaswamy’s 
magazine Thuglaq) that she didn't want to be a film 
actress. All she wanted was to continue studying at Stella 
Maris College, Madras, get a law degree and become a 
professional woman. But MGR was at the peak of his 
acting career. How could anyone say *no' to him? So, once 
again, she comjnomised. 

As it turned out, this wasn't a good move. Although her 
natural intelligence shone through, and observing this, 
MGR made her propaganda secretary of the ADMK in 
1982, she found it impossible to keep up with the 
conniving and scheming that masqueraded for politics. 
When MGR felt that she was getting so popular that she 
might easily overtake him, he decided to clip her wings 
and sent her to Delhi as a Rajya Sabha MP. Once again, 
Jayalalitha found herself lonely, unhappy and wondering 
why she was always doing things she didn't want to do. 

When MGR died, things turned for the worse. In the 
tussle between his wife Janaki and Jayalalitha, the 
Congress decided to back Janaki. The party, sensing the 
wind, stayed with Janaki. For the party, this was a big 
mistake, as it later turned out. Jay^alitha, with the rump of 
the ADMK, tried to rebuild it, her distaste and contempt at 
fawning politicians growing by the day. 

It is during those years — when she was forced off 
MGR's cortege on the guncarriage, when the Congress 
rejected and humiliated her, when the ADMK was nearly 


her that if she is content to let the shaky 
government fall even before it is set up, it’s 
no skin off the BJP’s nose. The allies have 
^ad their first major fight. But Jayalalitha 
relents. The Vajpayee Cabinet is formed with 
R.K. Kumar of &e ADMK in place in the 
ministry of finance, having assumed his post 
even before the formal allocation-^f-woik 
order has been issued. 

APRIL 1998 

* S.R. Muthiah, one of the ministers who is 
charged with corruption in court, is asked to 
resign by the BJP. Now. Jayalalitha says all 
ministers charged with comiption in the BJP 
government must quit—like Ram 
Jethmalani and R.K. Hegde. Thete could not 
be one rule for the ADMK and one for the 
other allies. Meanwhile, Jethmalani and 
Hegde tear into Jayalalitha and Subramanian 
Swamy. 

JIU N E 1998 

* Jayalalitha boycotts a meeting of Ae 



liw^pgowwiis.BiitaftiAsAdv^ . 

aboot the pRMQue to (Samiss the DMK 
govenanent Advani says he can’t lemeiiAer 
wbcDtheoenbalgoverniiieiitproiaUedliqra' 
he would sack the DMK govemment 

JULY 1999 

• TlieACif^coatbiuesihiwar<tf«tti[fdaa 
in Paifiament by waOdng oiit oa all issues 
eoncendngTat^N^. byslalidutaiteia 
V^payee to iinpnsa tqwn UmthejMed to 
iiapo8eAiticle356..Vi||pqtossi0^he<aa’t . 
sack the DMK govenunetd id 1^^ 
without sow good reason, APNKliiPB tell 
Javslalidtothete is itopo^ ihhb^ 
with the govenHUent wbrni ii ao 
layjdahmahemlfseysshewjStddhothliig 
h^', sodh as withdyne^ supjptut ki 
BJP fovenune^ add s^ her aettous wiU be 
*inea8at«dttdintitoiiitefett(tftbepeoiiletrf 
TamilNadn* 











JAYALALITHA AND THE BJP: lr<>ul)li-cl relalioiis 


A U a U S T 1998 

• Tliere is an understanding between 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu over the Cauvery 
waters issue. Jayalalitha says the new 
agreement for the division of water is unfair 
to Tamil Nadu and must be reversed. In the 
meantime* the enforcement director is 
transferred. She criticises the government for 
making it appear as if this was done at her 
behest. She claims "a person very close to the 
PMO” was paid large bribes ”by the owners 
of a well-known m^a house” to get the 
enforcement director shifted. 

SEPTEMBER 1998 

• Its allies move away from the ADMK. The 
MDMK holds a rally to which Jayalalitha is 
not invited. George Fernandes, Farooq j 
Abdullah and a host of other central leaders 
attend it. 

OCTOBER 1998 

• The central government tries to impose 
President’s Rule in Bihar, but is tum^ down 
by the President Jayalalitha says there is all 
the more reason why President’s Rule should 
be imposed in Tamil Nadu. 

NOVEMBER 1998 

• All the allies revolt against Jayalalitha. 

She wants Vazhapadi Ramamurthy's (Tamil 
Rajiv Congress) portfolio to be taken away 
and given to law minister Thambidurai. 
Vajpayee refuses. To this, Pattali Makkal 
Katchi leader Dr S. Ramdoss says it is 
unheard of for any ally to try and snatch the 
portfolio of another ally. If Jayalalitha’s 
given that portfolio, the PMK would resign 
from the government. 

DECEMBER 1998 

• The ADMK takes part in the 
Opposition-sponsored strike to protest the 
economic policies of the BJP government. 
Jayalaifhtui congratulates Sonia Gandhi for 
the 33 per cent reservation for women in 
party posts. She also meets Mani Shankar 
Aiyar in Hyderabad. 

JANUARY 1999 

• JayabUlha says she reserves the right to 


'I criticise the government on issues and Masts 
/ the government for the dismissM of CNS 

t ' Vishnu Bhagwat. She also criticises tSie / 
^ government’s inability toprevesitSMv Sena 
t supremo Bal Thackeray fircmi issuing 
irresponsible threats about disrupting 
V Indo-Pak cricket matches. 

FEBRUARY 1999* 

• Jayalalitha boycotts the meeting of the 
coordination council of government allies in 
/ ^' Delhi. She refuses to sign the comnuttee*s 

f • J^*^* statement. She also criticises the 

hk / I .. government for increasing prices of essential 

-:i commodities without consulting all the 
parties. She says ominously that though she 
^ withdrawing support to the 

govemmentjust yet, she would "take an 
appropriate decision at the appropriate time''« 

--iMARCH 1999 


• The BJP state unit has a conference in 
Trichy which the PM attends. Jayalalitha 
boycotts it. 

M A R C H-A P R I L 1999: 

• Jayalalitha says Vishnu Bhagwat must be 
reinstated and demands Fernandes be moved 
elsewhere because he is a security risk to the 
country. Vajpayee rejects the demand. For 
the first time, the BJP hits out at Jayalalitha’s 
‘unreasonaM^ess’. She retaliates by 
withdrawing her ministers from the 
government and attending a tea party at 
which Sonia Gandhi is also a guest. The next 
step? She will withdraw suppevt from the 
BJP government. There are predictioiis that 
die BJP-'led government will fall. But the 
Congress counsels prudence. 
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I wiped out from Tamil Nadu and M. Karunanidhi made 
I dire predictions about her future—that Jayalalitha 
I thought politically it was endgame for her. 

I But more was to come. Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated, 
m Karunanidhi was wiped out in the Assembly elections and 
she came to power, becoming chief minister. This time, 
Jayalalitha was determined to avenge all the wrongs done 
to her. From believing she’d lost everything, she now 
found she’d got everything. Including her now dearest 
friend, Sasikala. 

If the enforcement director and the income tax 
department are to be believed, Jayalalitha’s reign as chief 
minister was one during which Jayalalitha did everything 
to make sure she would never be poor again. There are, 
today, eight cases against Jayalalitha personally, of 
corruption, several cases in which she and her friend 
Sasikala have been charged together, several cases where 
there are charges of violation of foreign exchange laws 
against them individually and together. 

In the eight corruption cases against Jayalalitha, charges 
have been framed in the special courts in four. She is 
charged with having wealth disprop>ortionate to her known 
^ assets (while she was chief minister she accepted a salary 
I of Re 1 per month, but has assets which far surpass this). 

I As CM, she is charged with having given the contract for 
! procuring colour TV sets for Tamil Nadu Panchayat to a 

[ company she herself owned. She is also charged with 

! using her position to amend the land-use rules in Ooty to 

j permit the Pleasant Stay Hotel to build beyond 
: regulations. In other cases (the TANSI and the coal import 

! case), the police have filed charge-sheets but the special 
judges are still to consider them. 

There are other, far more serious charges of FERA 

R^om Ml^vlng sIm’iI lost ovorythlng, oho now found 
olio’ll got ovorything. bicliNlInglior nowdomoot 
frfond, Snollcnln 




In the tussle between his wife Janaki and 
Jayalalitha after MGR’s death, the 
Congress decided to back Janaki. For the 
party, this was a big mistake, as it later 
turned out 


violations against her and Sasikala. As director of JJ 
Television, Sasikala has spent a tenn in prison for not 
taking permission from the Reserve Bank of India, to hire 
from US firm RIMSAT on payment of US$ 500,(X)0. a 
transponder and paying US$ 180,0(X) to a Philippines firm 
for uplinking. This is serious money and these are serious 
charges. 

You could argue that Sasikala has nothing to do with 
Jayalalitha. But the cases are there. And if that is the case, 
why docs Jayalalitha keep interfering and doing 
everything possible to delay their passage in court? 

If truth be told this is the main reason for the tension in 
ADMK-BJP relations. Every minister who has gone to 
Madras to talk to Jayalalitha on behalf of the BJP has come 
back and reported as much: whether it is George 
Fernandes or L.K. Advani or Pramod Mahajan or Jaswant 
Sipgh or Murli Manohar Joshi. They all say that she wants 
the cases against her cancelled. 

The BJP says this is impossible. Cases can be slowed 
down, they can be adjudicated. But in many cases, 
prosecution has been ordered by the finance ministry. 

How can you adjudicate once you order prosecution? 

The BJP now says it believes in Karma: that the deeds 
you do catch up with you. And with Jayalalitha, 
imprisonment again is strongly on the cards. Which is why 
she keeps spelling out the other conditions she has: that the 
DMK government which is responsible for harassing her. 
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Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 


ICRISIS MANAGE R Sj 


• The architect of Op 
{..Sam The OovemnMit 
Bxot^ «ttrief period 

when he was battling the 
crisis in Maharashtra, he 
was hands-on. trying to 
get the DMK in line and 
make the numbera add up. 


MMMUMH 


■ ill'F'ili'.I.V/ITTT 


a Stepped in to keep the 
ministries going. Is now 
in the proud possession 
of four portfolios, 
including <Hie that 
ADMKmlni8t» 
Thambidurai gave up. 
However, had 
parliamentary minriien at 
Idsflt^ntl^. 


couldn’t get past 
Murasoli Maran. Still, for 
the recmd, he tried to 
save the government. 




K TTrTrrrm 


# Madi^ and 

Karunaiitdhi. But 


* Has all but agreed to 
accept Mayawati as a 
dqptity chief minister and 
be^me chief minister of 
VP himself, so that the 
BSP can th^ extend 
at^porttotfae 
fdiv^Sciifnent at the Centre. 


^ Sdf^appcrinted 
oinnager who tried to win 



over the Indian National 
Lok Dal He reported that 
tus mission wasn't 
successful; and then 
proceeded to detail his 
own tales of woe. Came 
in to save die 
government, wait out 
trying to save himself. 


be dismissed, and P. Chidambaram, the former finance 
minister who was responsible for her first prison term, is 
himselfputin jail. 

But the BJP has had enough of Jayalalitha. They say that 
she is now the Congress’s responsibility. The Congress 
would like to wait and see before taking ^ decision; 
opening the door to Jayalalitha would mean closing it to 
IheTMC. And winding up the Congress — such as it is — 
in Tamil Nadu. 

But jayalalitha is not backing down. She has always had 
options forced upon her—professionally and personally. 
She wanted to get married and have children. But the only 
man she was in love with—Sobhan Babu, the Telugu film 
actor— turned tail and ran back to his wife. She wanted to 
become a lawyer. She finds she is now fighting the law. 

She wanted to be rich and happy. She is wealthy but 
money has brought her little happiness. She wanted to be 
powerful. But small men are opposing her will and 
suborning her at every stage. 

W here di^s all this leave the Queen of Contradictions? 

What Jayalalitha does is always thought-out, 
reasoned and logical. But you have to grasp the internal 
working of the logic — her logic. She wants to save the 
world. But she has to save herself before she can do that: e 
from the law, from her adversaries, from those who want 
to take her party away from her. 

The DMK and TMC arc regrouping. All Jayalalitha’s 
attempts to give the ADMK national character— whether 
it is attending lectures on women’s issues in Delhi or 
consulting soldiers at USI—will have no meaning until 
she can get people to take her seriously. This is proving to 
be a difficult exercise. 

In the next one year, Jayalalitha is going to be a terribly 



M. Karunanidhl 


For JayalaHtha, Imprlsonmoiit ogain Is strongly on tho 
con^ Which Is why sho hoops domandlpg that tho 
DMK govommont which Is rssponsIMo for harassing 
har, bo dlsmlssod 

harried woman. Her demands will grow. If the Congress is 
considering doing a deal with her, it would be 
well-advised to go into it with its eyes open. For the cases 
are not going to go away. And nor will the DMK, which 
will push them towards prosecution. 

What is inexplicable is Jayalalitha* s own resolve to 
commit harakiri. What was the point of calling Sonia 
Gandhi ‘a foreigner* and warning the country that unless it 
wanted an Italian Prime Minister, it should vote for the 
BJP? Surely as a smart politician she should have known 
that she has to keep her eggs in more than one basket? 

It is hard to understand. But then justifying this 
contradiction — trying to turn a friend into an enemy by 
making gratuitous attacks—will not be particularly 
difficult for Jayalalitha. She’s a pro at it. 
AditiPhmdnim/NmwDmMUmnd U mmd h m^Piitmi/MmdrmM 
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RAKESH SINHA 


Victim of numbers 

Yet it’s the BJP which has the mandate to rule 


if ratra wairenchi aahe 

^i^rjaga rahe (O King! The 
■ wnight is pregnant with the 
evil design of enemies, be alert).” This 
suggestion to Shivaji’s son Sambhaji by 
his spiritual teacher is also appropriate 
for Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. 

From the beginning of the coalition 
experiment it was apparent that Jayalali- 
tha's personal agenda would not allow 
the government to reach its full potential 
of strength and stability. She kept the 
BJP and the President of India waiting 
for her decision to support the govern¬ 
ment. She has also kept people guessing 
about the withdrawal of support. Ranga- 
rajan Kumaramangalam's statement 
proved io be the final blow to her patien¬ 
ce. She was made to realise that the BJP 
wasn’t going to put up with her anymo¬ 
re. The question now is: where will she 
go? 

Jayalalitha has the honour of comman¬ 
ding a fortunate 18. Yet she finds herself 
devalued. But then whose fault is that? 
Her own credibility is at an all-time low. 
She behaves like a film heroine who 
does not intend to leave her hero but for- I 
CCS him to carry out her every whim ! 
threatening to leave him. In the given cir- 
eumstances, maybe Vajpayee is unfit to 
star in the same movie as her! 

One reason for the contradiction of 
her situation is the nature of India’s fede¬ 
ral polity. Sharing a platform with 
Jayalalitha would mean an irreparable 
loss. And yet, Jayalalitha*s all-India per¬ 
spective makes her a natural ally of the 
BJP. Remember the National Integra¬ 
tion Council meeting where she spoke 
on the Ram Janmabhoomi virtually mak¬ 
ing common cause with the Hindutva 
forces? 

But nothing is static. The BJP’s libe¬ 
ral language policy and proven democra¬ 
tic credentials have improved its accepta¬ 
bility with the DMK. Vajpayee has 
stood firm in the face of acute pressure 
from Jayalalitha to dismiss the DMK 
government in Tamil Nadu. 

During his 13-day tenure, the BJP 
was hopeful of DMK support and was 
sorry to be disappointed. But speaking 
on the no-confidence motion, DMK 


leader Murasoli Maran praised the BJP 
for not indulging in horse-trading. 

The Congress gentlemen who are 
now rallying behind Sonia Gandhi were 
party to the great ‘democratic deficit’ 
which the nation experienced during the 
P.V. Narasimha Rao regime. It was bri¬ 
bes given to the Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 
cha which kept the government alive. 
So, the Congress is certainly not qualifi- 


This storm will blow over. But the 
BJP will not survive another storm 
unless it learns the 1cs.sons from this one. 
Sonia Gandhi is by no means the passive 
goddess of the Congress. She will wait 
until the Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
Assembly elections and then strike. In 
this she will be aided and abetted by the 
CPI(M) led by Harkishen Singh Suijeet 
who is more a Congressman than a 



The PMO failed to carry out its basic role as an advisory 
and coordinating body. It has now been proven beyond 
doubt that Vajpayee minus PMO is more powerful than 
Vajpayee plus PMO 


ed to take the moral high ground. 

There are a hundred things for which 
the BJP can be blamed. But horse¬ 
trading is not one of them. Actually, the 
BJP failed to utili.se its allies properly 
and fight the Opposition’s conspiracy. 
The PMO failed to carry out its role as an 
ad> isory and coordinating body, it has 
now been proven beyond doubt that Vaj¬ 
payee minus PMO is more powerful 
than Vajpayee plus PMO. 

Neither the media nor the important 
allies were handled with skill.The poten¬ 
tial of Maneka Gandhi, Mamata Baner- 
jee and Ramakrishna Hegdc has been 
unutilised and Chandrababu Naidu’s 
potential was not even explored. 


Marxist. 

But everyone has to remember that 
India is still a parliamentary democracy 
and that parliamentary democracy is a 
great re.spcctcr of numbers. The BJP is a 
victim of numbers. Equally, if anyone 
cl.se tries to cobble together a govern¬ 
ment from this Lok Sabha, it would be a 
government formed by defection. The 
Congress should remember that it is the 
BJP which has the mandate to rule and 
the Congress which has a mandate to 
oppo.se. If it wants a chance to rule, it 
must get a fresh mandate. • 


(The author teaches at Delhi University arni la associated 
With the san0b parivar) 
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Saving Premier 
V^upayee 


Even the RSS speaks in di^'erent voices if the situation warrants 



I t has been the classic case of the 
Big Brother taking a beating and 
hanging on to the coat-tails of the 
younger one. Almost in despera¬ 
tion. At least, that is what camp fol¬ 
lowers of Prime Minister Alai Behari 
Vajpayee would like one to believe. But, 
there is no denying that regardless of the 
manner in which the ciisis following 
Jayalalitha’s exit from the BJP coalition 
is resolved, Vajpayee has finally manag¬ 
ed to rein in the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh. 

The charitable to the RSS, however, 
would find different ways of explaining 
the sudden turnaround that has come in 
the attitude of the RSS towards the 
government in general and the Prime 
Minister in particular. It would be point¬ 
ed out that the nature of threat percep¬ 
tion has altered following conspiracies 
of various kinds coming to the fore. It 
would also be argued that there was 
never any real difference in approach 
and that the bickering was merely over 
emphasis. 

Whichever way one sees it, there is no 
denying that the ever-tense relationship 
between Vajpayee and Nagpur has turn¬ 
ed the comer yet again. From a time bar¬ 
ely few weeks ago when senior RSS 
functionaries missed no opportunity in 
embarrassing the government, it is now 
time for all the good men to come to the 
rescue of the beleaguered party and the¬ 
reby the leader. 

Tlie mandatory sceptical remarks 
have thus been replaced by laudatory sta¬ 
tements and it comes as no surprise that 
RSS spokesmen have wasted no 
opportunity in highlighting the govern¬ 
ment's success with Big Bs: bomb, bus. 
Budget and Bihar. 

From the time Vajpayee made a late¬ 
ral shift to the sangh parivar from the 
communist-dominated Ail India Stu¬ 
dents Federation as the new kid on the 
block — first as founding editor of RSS 
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Hindi mouthpiece Panchjanya and later 
as parliamentary orator par excellence, 
he has always been the odd man out. 

An unconventional lifestyle and a pen¬ 
chant for being his own master were 
always difficult to accept for the conser¬ 
vative leadership. Yet, there was little 
option foi the two, as both needed each 
other. If Vajpayee’s unmatched cha¬ 
risma was needed to sparkle the faceless 
organisation, then Vajpayee needed the 
steel of the frame to realise personal 
ambitions. 

W hen Vajpayee took oath as leader 
of a multi-party coalition last 
year, the RSS felt that its long wait for 
power was over and that the government 
could be controlled by remote control by 
the appaiatchik sitting behind the sce¬ 
nes. Exuberance was in ample evidence 
and the government was viewed as little 
more than just another adjunct of the 
Sangh. 

Names that had meant little to people 
outside the RSS fraternity assumed 
great importance overnight. It suddenly 
appeared that the real boss did not presi¬ 
de from South Block in the capital but 
instead operated out of the austere 
Keshav Kunj that houses the RSS local 
office in Delhi. 

But a clash was inevitable, as having 
the image of a feeble Prime Minister 
browbeaten both by insiders and allies 
was not acceptable to Vajpayee beyond 
a point, 'fhe flghtback thus started late 
last year, a pnxress that was helped by 
numerous factors including the tense 
ties between Vajpayee and Advani. 

What however has come as a surprise 
is the complete turnaround in the RSS 
stance. In many ways it indicates that 
from the beginning, the RSS overestima¬ 
ted Its strength and all that was needed to 
neutralise its belligerence was a patient 
leader — something that Vajpayee has 
demonstrated himself to be. 

But, there have been indications that 
the decision to put off the face-off bet¬ 
ween significant sections of the RSS and 
Vajpayee has been accompanied by 
reduction of tension between the Prime 
Minister and his redoubtable home mini¬ 
ster. For the first time since the BJP 
government assumed office, Advani 
and Vajpayee have been seen as partners 
managing a common crisis and not as 
adversaries trying to better each other. 

This will have a long-term impact as 
any improvement in ties between the 
two will have repercussions within the 
internal equation in the BJP. For 


starters, it is likely to indicate Advani 
taking greater interest in party affairs 
with a view to eventually taking full char¬ 
ge of the organisation once again. This 
development would spill over to many 
Advani loyalists — sidelined by the 
Kushabhau Thakre regime — who are 
likely to be resurrected within the party. 

Vajpayee, on his part, has shown to be 
his own master in a skilful manner and 
has caught the RSS off guard. Sources 
within the organisation accept that the 
Prime Minister has used the challenges 



L.K. Advani: making up with Vajpayaa 


of running a coalition government as a 
successful argument while countering 
radical sections of the RSS. They con¬ 
fess that the Prime Minister presented 
the RSS with a fait accompli; either 
accept the government for what it is or 
be ready for its departure. 

T he RSS leadership has slowly veered 
around to the viewpoint that Vaj¬ 
payee’s compulsions need to be conside¬ 
red sympathetically. It has not been an 
easy .shift in the policy of the RSS especi¬ 
ally as some veterans held views to the 
contrary. 

The shift began early this year after 
RSS general secretary H.V. Seshadri, 
who had taken a back seat in the first few 
months of the BJP’s ri.se to power, start¬ 
ed taking keener interest in programmes 
of the organisation. From a time when 
Organiser and Panchjanya regularly 
published statements of senior RSS 
leaders critical of the government, the 
periodicals have for the past .several 


weeks been highlighting only laudatory 
comments. 

This has forced even the likes of Dal- 
topant Thengadi, K.S. Sudarshan and 
Sarvapalli Gunimurthy from being 
more circumspect in their criticism of 
the government. In recent weeks they 
have not gone for the government’s jugu¬ 
lar even on contentious economic issues 
like the IRA Bill, Patents Bills and the 
ambivalence over raising fundamental 
questions in the WTO. 

It is clear that even the RSS speaks in 



RaJlu Bhalya: down with a spinal Iniury 

different voices depending on what the 
situation warrants. Like all organisa¬ 
tions, there arc wheels within wheels 
even here and personal loyalties play a 
significant role The policy of the RSS 
on any particular issue thus defKsnds 
greatly on which senior leader is taking 
the lead on the issue. Since Seshadri’s 
ties are considered wanner with Vaj¬ 
payee than with several other ageing 
leaders, the coming months should .sec 
greater bonhomie between the two. 

With sarsanghachalak Raj^ju Bhaiya 
indi.sposed with .spinal injury, 
Seshadri’s is likely to be the final word 
in the coming weeks. It is clear that with 
the threat to the survival of the gover¬ 
nment at stake, the RSS leadership has 
finally concluded that a bird in hand is 
better than two in the bush. 

But, how long this bonhomie will last 
remains to be .seen. Especially if the per¬ 
iod is to be spent outside office. • 
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PROFILE 


SFOR 

SUCCESS 

Subramanian Swamy is the unscrupulous 
adventurer in Indian politics 


P oor Dr Subramanian 
Swamy. Such a genius! 
And no one recognises il. 
How many Indian politici- 
an.s have a degree from 
Harvard University? How many speak 
Chinese fluently'^ How many have a 
minuscule political party but so much 
influence that they can bring down 
governments and install Prime 
Ministers? 

These are the traits that the Indian 
people so admire in Dr Subramanian 
Swamy. His buccaneering spirit. His 
refusal to take no for an answer. His 
determination and dedication to the ser 
vice of the |>eople of India, even if he 
has to compromise himself in the 
process. 

First heard of in India during the 
Emergency of 1975-76, Dr Swamy 
left a prestigious teaching job at Har¬ 
vard University to come to India and 
become a Rajya Sabha MP from the 
Jana Sangh. Much was made of this 
brilliant young man who spoke so well 
and was apparently totally dedicated 
to saving democracy. 

So much so that when the Emergen¬ 
cy was declared in 1975, Swamy push¬ 
ed off underground, appearing one day 
in the Rajya Sabha much to the conster¬ 
nation of the marshals (the police were 
looking for Swamy to arrest him. Most 
of the other Opposition leaders were 
already behind bars). Swamy walked 
into the House, signed the register, rais¬ 
ed some procedural and other objec¬ 
tions and vanished. His appearance 
that day and subsequent disappearan¬ 
ce, was the talk of the town. 

Quite when Swamy became disillu- 

"a.. 


sioned with the Jana Sangh, criticised 
the ‘lax and loose morals’ of several 
leaders (including Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee), no one knows. But he parted 
ways with the Jana Sangh and tiH)k up 
with the Janata Party under Chandra 
Shekhar, rapidly 'oecoming his eyes 
and ears 

Chandra Shekhar, never undci any 
illusions about anyone, told his paily 
that Swamy must be kept occupied 
that his mind was so fertile that if you 
kept It idle it would turn destructive. 
But too much water had flown under 
the bridge. Swamy had criticised bit¬ 
terly, Ramakrishna Hegde. at the time 
one of the most powerful leaders in the 
Janata Party by virtue of the fact that he 
was the chief minister of Karnataka 
Hegde hated him and .so did many 
Hegde gniupies. 


Swamy has the 
formula for success 
in Indian politics. He 
will not take no for an 
answer. He will not 
rest until he’s got 
what he wants. And 
he practises what he 
preaches: genuine 
non-alignment 


Swamy had to opt out of Janata Par¬ 
ty politics. This suited him just fine. 
He had already taken up with Rajiv 
Gandhi, whose fascination with China 
equalled Swamy’s expertise of that 
country. ITie two had a curious rela¬ 
tionship: it appeared to be based on 
mutual need. 

Meanwhile, Charan Singh’s, son 
Ajit Singh had developed a great fasci¬ 
nation for Swamy, who understood his 
need to communicate with someone 
who knew the US lexicon as well as 
the western UP one. When V.P. Singh 
came on the scene in 1988, Chandra 
Shekhar advised him to give Swamy 
some useful work. Singh didn’t listen 
suspecting some deep devious design 
on Shekhar's part. That was the end of 
that relationship. 

Because he knew all the actors 
involved, Swamy acted as the go- 
between when Chandra Shekhar and 
Rajiv Gandhi did a deal. Swamy expec¬ 
ted he would be made finance minister 
by Shekhar. When Yashwant Sinha 
was named for that post, Swamy turn¬ 
ed on Sinha, but he’d already been pip¬ 
ped at the post. 

ITien came P.V. Narasimha Rao’s 
regime. Now Swamy had the rank of a 
minister at large, though nobody is 
quite sure exactly what he did in the 
government. The only thing people 
knew was that he was in some way res¬ 
ponsible for the majimty Nc^asimha 
Rao reached somewhere in the middle 
of his tenure when Ajit Singh crossed 
over to support and later join the 
government. 

At some pivmt during these moves, 
Swamy also developed a great affec¬ 
tion for Tamil Nadu. He fought a 
couple of elections and decided that he 
had a future in Tamil Nadu politics but 
only if Jayalalitha wasn’t around. He 
did his best to lay booby traps for her 
during her chief ministership, includ¬ 
ing creating a constitutional situation 
where her prosecution was on the 
verge of being sanctioned by the 
Governor. 

And then — suqirise* surprise! — 
Swamy and Jayalditha became the 
best of friends. As they are today. 

So you see Dr Swamy has the formu¬ 
la for success in Indian politics. He 
will not take no for an answer. He will 
hot rest until he’s got what he wants. 
And he practises what he preaches: 
genuine non-alignment. • 
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The man behind 
Infosys, one of the 
fastest-growing IT 
companies in India 


I t was 1974 -- the height of Com- 
inunisl movement in east Kurope 
A 28-yeai-uki man — with a pas¬ 
sion to see and understand the 
world heller (ilie witrld that he 
thought he was part of) - boarded a 
train to Nis — a small town between the 
then Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

It was Sunday morning aiul for a sin¬ 
gle man m an alien land there was noth¬ 
ing belter to do. 

However, his happy world was soon 
to cmmble 

A tew hours after he ha<i boarded the 
train the police pulled him out ol the 
eompajlmeiu and dragged him all the 
way to the nearest police station. He was 
hurled into a dingy cell with a tiny win¬ 
dow at a height of ten feet. He sat locked 
up lor 72 hours — without food and 
watcf. 71ic crime was chatting up a local 
girl in French, which led to suspicion. A 
co-passenger, who should have known 
better, had complained to the police that 
this man was giving away state .secrets. 
No amount of explaining helped. 

So he languished in jail, scarcely 
knowing that every bit of humiliation 
was to pay off in the end 

N.R. Narayana Muilhy, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Infosys. a com¬ 
pany worth more than US$ 100 million 
today, talks about his little love affair 
with the Left with just a hint of rcgiet. "I 
was young and at that age you arc an 
idealist,” explains Murihy "I thought 
Communism was the answer to eve¬ 
rything. However, when I was released 
from jail I was told that I had been let off 
because f came from a friendly country," 
laughs Murthy. ”1 thought to myself — 
who needs enemies with friends like 
these." It was then that he decided that 
he hflid no need for a system like that. Dis- 
ilktsionment grew when Murthy realis¬ 



Murthy with his Infosys colloaguos: ho hoods tho first Indian company to 
havo ontorod a US stock oxchango 


ed that Communism was glorifying 
poverty. And that the answer to the pro¬ 
blem of a country like India was in the 
creation and distribution of wealth, not 
poverty, 

Communism’s loss was to be India’s 
gain. Rejection of decadent Leftist ideo¬ 
logy and the over-riding desire to create 
wealth led to discovering newer pastures. 

A nd that was in the past. 

I And Murthy does not believe in 


looking back. At 5 feet 4 inches, he’s 
now a tall man in the field of information 
technology — a man respected for his 
vision and for creating a company which 
is a force to reckon with. 

Last month, in another major coup, 
Infosys became the first company to be 
listed on the National Association of 
Securities Dealers Quotation (NAS¬ 
DAQ) — one of the fastest-growing US 
slock exchanges. This is the first ever 
Indian company to have entered a US 
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stock exchange. Infosys Technologies 
Limited (ITL) is now a big name in the 
business of software. "We realised that 
if we have to grow further, we will have 
to enhance the credibility of the compa¬ 
ny and increase the comfort level of our 
customers. Being multi-cultural was 
also necesvsary," says Murthy. "Besides, 
we had to create stock option plans in 
hard currency to attract talent outside 
India. That’s how wc started the whole 
exercise and il\s been a long journey,” 
he adds. 

The journey may have been long but 
as far as Murthy is concerned this is just 


the beginning of what started as a joint 
venture of seven friends with the combi¬ 
ned capital of Rs 10,000 in 1981. 
Murthy had ended up borrowing money 
from his wife who was then working for 
I'ELCO. Today Murthy’s individual 
share in the company would run into a 
couple of hundred crores. The irony is 
that not only is Infosys a zero-debt com¬ 
pany but Murthy also claims to be 
debt-averse. 

However, for the CLO of Infosys that 
is not the issue. As of now, to sec his com¬ 
pany on the global map is what is 
important. "We want to be a globally- 
resj^cted softwiue corporation and also 
add value to the society wherever wc 
operate by taking up charitable activi¬ 
ties," says the Infosys chief. "We've 
been in business just for 18 years and we 
have to carry on for many many years to 
come to e.stablish ourselves globally,” 
he adds. 

A n electrical engineering graduate 
from the University of Mysore, 
Murthy went to the Indian Institute of 
Technology (IIT, Kanpur) to do a 
master’s degree in Computer Science. 
After a short stint with the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Management at Ahmedabad as 
chief systems programmer, Murthy left 
for Paris to work for two years. 

Murthy was a rcstles soul during his 
three years in France, looking for some¬ 
thing beyond the mundane tasks that 
work involved. He set off on an 
11-month trip. "1 dtinaied all my money 
to a charitable organisation and with just 
US$ 5001 visited about 25 countries and 
returned to India," says Murthy. His 
generally composed face lights up when 
he recalls the days of sleeping on platfor¬ 
ms and moving around in buses all night. 

It was probably the same spirit that 
helped him take the plunge along with 
his friends when he set up Infosys. 

But one thing the Murthy family has 
consciously avoided—to let success go 
to their heads. 

Murthy lives in a three-bedroom 
house in Jayanagar— Bangalore’s deci¬ 
dedly middle-class colony. He sounds 
.somewhat apologetic while di.scussing 
his role in the Infosys success story. The 


fact that Infosys is completely identified 
with Murthy, he claims, is because his 
colleagues have been generous and let 
him hog the limelight since he was the 
‘single point contact’ with the outside 
world. 

His professional success has been 
complemented by a happy and content¬ 
ed family life. Wife Sudha has been a 
wonderful partner, both in personal life 


and professionally as well (see box). 
Murthy’s only regret is his inability to 
spend enough time with his family, 
which includes his two leenaged 
children. He tries to catch up on lost time 
but "it never works that way”. 

Murthy was the sixth child in a family 
of eight brothers and sisters. His father 
was an education officer from whom he 
acquired a taste for Western classical 
music and literature. His personal collec¬ 
tion includes more than 2000 CDs and 
about 20,000 books. "From my mother, 
who had otherwise .studied only till the 
Vllih standard, 1 understood the import- 



"We want to be a 
globally-respected 
software corporation 
and also add value to 
society by taking up 
charitable activities" 
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CHIPPIMC IN 

The Infosys Foundation is doing its bit towards social 

work 

T he infosys chief and founder member doesn’t stop talking about his wife 
Sudha Murthy. "She’s a better engineer than me," says Narayana Murthy 
with great pride. That’s not hard to believe, going by her credentials. A 
consistent topper throughout her academic career at the BNB College of 
Engineering, Hubli, she went on to add an ME with distinction from Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore in 1974. 

When in 1981 the entrepreneur in Narayana Murthy decided to set up 
Infosys Technologies Limited, he turned his pockets inside out and finally 
borrowed from his wife who was then working with TELCO at Pune. In that 
sense, she had a role to play in Infosys’ success story. But the human side of 
the technocrat-turned-educationist took precedence. 

Founded in 1997 with 1.2 per 
cent of the company’s profits 
forming the corpus fund, the 
Infosys Foundation is reaching out 
to a lot of people who need them. 

They are working towards better 
lives for aged people and destitutes. 

Rural upliftment, promoting talent 
among the economically 
underprivileged, encouraging 
cultural activities and budding 
artists and providing medical 
facilities in rural and urban sectors 
are some of their major thrust 
areas. Sudha Murthy, along with 
G.R. Nayakand N.S. Raghavan— 
all drawn from the corporate 
echelons of ITL—are the trustees 
of Infosys Foundation which 
recently set up the 1001 st library 
under the Shaalege Onddu 
Granthalaya (a library for every 
school) scheme. "During the course of our interactions with 
the children of rural Karnataka, we realised their keen interest in reading and 
their inability to afford it. That is when we decided to set up one library each in 
every school," said Mrs Murthy. According to her, about 20 lakh books 
have been distributed under this scheme. 

The foundation has also set up a breast cancer ward for women at the 
Kanchipuram Cancer Hospital, Tamil Nadu. The ward, which cost Rs 15 lakh, 
has 50 beds. Not limited to Karnataka, the foundation extends its activities to 
other regions of the country like Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and Delhi. 

Be it raking in profits for Infosys or addressing themselves to the needs of 
the underprivileged, the ’Infoscions’—the way Infosys employees like to 
describe themselves—are doing their bit. Says Murthy, “We plan to increase 
the funding for the foundation up to 5 per cent of our profit after tax or more." 
And that would mean a windfall for the foundation, going by the optimism of 
Narayana Murthy who foresees his company worth a billion dollar soon. 


ance of virtues like sacrifice and sha- 
ring,” he says. 

Coming from a family like that, 
Murthy feels his middle-class values 
have stood him in good stead. Though 
his critics say that his aversion to debts 
and risks have slowed down the growth 
of the company. But Infosys auditors 
feel otherwise. There is yet to be a more 
transparent company, they claim. And 
nothing could describe it better than the 
Infosys motto— ‘Powered by intellect. 
Dnven by values’. 

Murthy is retiring in another seven 
years. Nadan Nilckani, the managing 
director of the company is second in 
line, for whom Murthy has high regard. 
"As a matter of fact, if I were ever to start 
a business I would only hope that it’s the 
same team,” says he. , 

Besides, Murthy also hopes that the 



Murthy with wife Sudha: aha looks 
after the Infosys Foundation 

younger generation that goes abroad to 
study will return to work in their own 
country. He narrates a little story for 
those who complain about the dismal 
state of affairs in India. This is a Polish 
anecdote about a man who goes to New 
York because he is told that the roads 
there arc paved with gold. However, he 
returns home saying that not only were 
the roads not paved with gold but there 
were no roads and that he had to pave 
them. 

Murthy is one such person who treads 
on a road which he paved himself. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Unholy mess 

Political uncertainty involves high foreign policy costs 


During a three-week slay at Washington in 
Febmary, I was struck by an underplayed 
but unmistakable concern in the state depart¬ 
ment that the BJP-Ied ruling coalition might 
collapse before the Indo-US dialogue could 
be clinched, complicating further the task 
of finding a nuclear meeting ground bet¬ 
ween the two estranged democracies. 

The danger has now become real, thanks to the gnawing 
uncertainty gripping New Delhi at the time of writing. Politi¬ 
cal and economic consequences of this sorry state of affairs 
are already manifest. The crash of the stock exchange by 167 
points in a single day has been followed, along with a nuld 
recovery of the stock market, by a disturbing decline in the 
exchange value of the rupee. 

But that is not strictly within the purv iew of this column. Its 
concern is the very high foreign policy costs of this unholy 
mess. Inevitable these costs may be. but it is nothing short of a 
scandal that any worry on this scoie is conspicuous by its 
sheer absence. 

The South Block was entirely nght in opposing NATO’s 
outrageous adventure in Yugoslavia even though it did cause 
some strains in the diplomatic intercourse with America. But 
the critics of the NATO air strikes on a sovereign country 
were isolated in the Security Council where all the non- 
aligned countries happily lined up with the US, making a 
mockery of the Indian plans to mobilise the moribund NAM 
over the painful issue. 

A weak and uncertain India, ruled by quick changing 
governments reminiscent of the Fourth Republic in France, 
will not be taken seriously by anyone. When 1 mentioned this 
to a veteran Indian diplomat, he laughed and retorted: "My 
dear friend, this has already happened " 

He may be right. After all, the US and others focused on 
this country so intensely only because of our decision to dis 
play our nuclear prowess. Since then, however, our inability 
to get our act together and our buckling under pressure to 
refrain from testing the enhanced Agni has made us a laugh¬ 
ing stock. 

The bus diplomacy with Pakistan had not only opened a 
new vista in a crucial relationship but also won Atal Behari 
Vajpayee plaudits. Even if his government can somehow scra¬ 
pe through, the Pakistanis are bound to think twice before 
imparting any momentum to the talks scheduled for next 
month. 

It is the vital relationship with China that has become the 
worst victim of the BJP’s utter maladroitness, to put it no 
more strongly than that. The Chinese are not alone in thin¬ 
king, and saying, that last year’s Shakti tests had to do more 
with the BJP's political agenda than with India's grand 
strategy. 

Long before this happened, George Fernandes — who has 
played havoc with the morale of the armed forces by sacking 
the naval chief and making things worse by his disingenuous 



Air strikes In Yugoslavia: show of arrogance 


The South Block was entirely right in 
opposing NATO’s outrageous 
adventure in Yugoslavia. But a weak 
and uncertain India will not be taken 
seriously by anyone 


defence of an indefensible deed — was allowed to describe 
China as this country’s enemy number one. That the Prime 
Minister's principal secretary, Brajesh Mishra, later repudiat¬ 
ed this notion only underscores the original folly. 

The most shocking part of the story is that the tottering BJP 
government, resentful of the visit to Beijing of a Congress 
delegation led by Natwar Singh, sought to discredit such well- 
established political exchanges under which several BJP dele¬ 
gations have also gone to China in the past. 

The vilification campaign, accompanied by hints of missile 
deployments by Beijing against India, began with two unsign¬ 
ed sheets of paper distributed to journalists at the end of the def¬ 
ence minister’s anti-Bhagwat press conference. 

What is China to make of such destructive and palpably par¬ 
tisan tactics at the precise moment when the strained India- 
China relations were about to be on the mend? • 
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H e doesn’t have a 
cellphone. He's 
impossibly 
demanding (film 

offers are considered only after he's 
made sure who the director is going 
to he and what the screenplay is 
like). It is important for him to know, 
really know the filmmaker before 
deciding to act in a film. 

Aamir Khan is a perfectionist — 
and a pain for most people. 

But you have to agree that this 
infuriating trait has paid off. Almost 
every film he’s acted in in the 90s has 
been a blockbuster: Dharmesh 
Darshan's Raja Hindustani, Ram 
Gopal Verm’s Rangeela, Indra 







Kumrs Ishq and Vikram Bhatt’s 
Ghulam. 

And never mind if there are those, 
like Mahesh Bhatt, who think the 
pursuit ofperfectionism in a flawed 
world is a sign of megalomania. 
Aamir laughs them off. 

Part of the problem is a conscious 
decision Aamir took six years ago: 
not to talk to film mgazines. This 
has resulted in recldess gossip (Amt 
him. The fact is, he is unaccessihle to 
mst people. Few people really 
know this young, reclusive filmstar. 

Subhash K.Jha is one of the few 
journalists Khan does talk to. In this 
interview, you get glimpses of the 
real Aamir Khan. 
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Q: You tiirnod 34 in March this year. Are you happy with 
your lifo and caroor? 

A: Yes» I think I’m quite happy with the way my career has 
shaped up. Tm also happy with the number of films I’ve 
done so far and the quality of the films I’m happy about 
the way people have reacted to my work and the success 
Tve achieved. Finally, I’m happy that I’ve had the chance 
to improve with every Him 

Q: Qosh, you sound like one happy man! Have you aiways 
been this happy? Did you have a very south Bomhay kind 
ofupbrindind? 

A: No. In fact, we never lived m south Bombay. You could 
say that I come Irum a middle class, conservative family 
background We re lour brothers and sisters. It was a 
rcgulai kind of childhood. 

Q: Your father, Tahir Hussain, had to go through some 
trying times as producer. What do you remember about 
those times? 

A: My father’s problems as producer started with a film he 
made called Uicket. 

Q: Apparently, Rekha gave your father a really hard time 
during the making of Locket 
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I (Clockwise) TWINKLE KHANNA, Neelam, REKHA, Javed Akhtar, KETAN MEHTA, Karisme 


"People think I shaved my 
head for the role inHoli. 
But no, actually I shaved 
my head because my 
girlfriend ditched me. It 
was part protest, part 
rejection, part dejection" 


■ V," 4 



A: It wasn’t just Rekhaji. The stars in Ixtcket weren't really 
very professional. That did affect my attitude to the 
profession. Those were hard times for us. My father was 
weighed down by debts. But he’s a very strong man. 
Fvcntually, Locket was released and it actually made some 
money’ 

Q: What did that oxporionco touch you? 

A: First, I discovered what happens in a well-settled family 
when there is a financial crunch. My father’s strength 
taught me how to be strong. Although at that point I was 
too young to have decided on a career—I was 13 or 14 — 
I did decide 1 would always be professional in all my 
dealings in life. 
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Q: Was that bacausa af tba financial hardships your 
fathar facad as a producar? 

A: Ii wasn’t as if my parents objected to the film industry 
on moral grounds. They just didn’t want me to face the 
uncertainties of showbiz. 

But after I did Paranoia, 1 decided this is what I wanted 
to do with my life. I did two diploma films at the Pune Film 
Institute As an actor, these two films were a 
learning experience for me 

I distinctly remember the first screening of Parcawui at 
the Dimple Theatre in Bombay. There were just five 
people in the audience: Aditya, me, my sister Nikhat, 
Adilya’s mother and Shabana Azmi. 

When the film ended, Shabanaji got up and told Adilya: 
"I don’t understand the film. But who’s the actor? He’s 
really good." Adilya pointed to me and said: "There, that’s 
him." I was on cloud nine. Someone introduced me to 
Shabanaji as Tahir Hussain’s son. 1 requested her not to 
tell my parents I’d done Paranoia because I hadn’t told 
them about it. She was aghast. 

Eventually, my parents did come to know I’d acted in a 
film, and after seeing Paranoia, they were convinced 1 
was totally unsuited to a career in acting. {Laughs) 

When I decided to quit college and become an us.sistant 
director, there was a big hoo>ha in the family. My parents 
insisted I finish college. My friends and cousins were 
aghast. But 1 saw college as a waste of time. So! quit and 
joined my uncle Na.sir Husain as an assistant. Within three 
months, my family decided I’d taken the right decision. 

Q: Wm that whM Natirtaab decided to launeh you M 
horo in QuyanuA 80 Qayanmt Tsk (QSQTP 

A: No, before that came Ketan Mehta’s film Holi. 

Q: And you ahavod your hoadtoplaythorololnIMn 

A: People think so. But no, actually 1 shaved my head 



Q: Whan did you doddo you wantod to bo an actor? By 
than you’d alraady dona two fllma. 

A: You mean the two films I did as a child artiste {Yaadon 
Ki Bfirat and Madhosh)! Tliose didn't count. My uncle, 
Nasir Husain, told me 1 had to play my cousin Tariq as a 
child. So 1 didn’t give it much thought. 

Actually, I decided to be an actor when I was in my first 
year of college...may be even earlier. 

I did a short film called Paranoia with Aditya 
Bhattacharya (Basu Bhattacharya’s son). I did Paranoia 
. for a lark. But during its making. 1 got interested in both 

T acting and the process of filmmaking. My parents didn’t 

know I was acting in Paranoia. If I had asked them they 
would have demurred. They were against a career in films. 
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because my girlfriend ditched me. It was piirt protest, part 
rejection, part dejection. (Laughs) 

So when Kelan called me over, the first thing he asked 
me was; "What happened to your hair?" I’d heard he was 
using a Stadicam camera and I was very keen to see how it 
worked. I didn’t know what role 1 would be playing. But 1 
went along just to be pail of the film and see how Ketan 
worked. Maybe, people remember rnc m ffoli because of 
my shaved head. 

Q: At what point did your uncle (Naeir Husain) decide to 
launch you in QSQn 

A: After I a.ssisted him in two films, Manzil ManzJl and 
Ijahardast, 

An incident that happened could have prompted my 
uncle’s decision. I happened to be in Khundala (laughs). 


fact, that’s what I was planning to do when QSQT 
happened. 

You could say I had a dream launch. In the first week of 
the publicity campaign the banners declared; "Who’s 
Aamir Khan?" After one week, another line was added: 
"Ask the Girl Next Door." The following week they 
added; "See him in Qayamat Se Qayamat Tak." 

Q: Whoii iISQrwao rolaaood you woro alroady marriod. 
Wm your family'• opposition to your marriago M floret ao 
thoir opposition to your cholet of cartor? 

A: There was no opposition to the marriage from my 
family, since they didn’t know I was getting married. They 
were given no opportunity to oppose it! 

But Rcena’s family was against the marriage. They 
didn’t know me. I can understand how they mu.st have felt, 
she being a Hindu and me a Muslim. Moreover, I was just 



(Clockwise ) POOJA BHATT, Sonaii Bendre, URMILA MATONDKAR, Shabana Azmi, JU 


"There was no opposition to 
the marriage from my 
family, since they didn’t 
know I was getting married. 
They were given no 
opportunity to oppose it! 

We had a runaway 
marriage, with two 
garlands, a box oimithai 
and three witnesses" 


Javedsaah (.laved Akhlar) was alst) in Khandala. He came 
to meet Nasirsaab. When he saw me he wanted to know 
who I was. When my uncle said I was a.ssisling him, 
Javedsaab told him I was wasting my lime* that I should be 
an actor instead. 

I was eavesdropping on the conversation and enjoying 
every bit of it! An acting career for me had never been 
di.scussed at home. 1 was quietly confident about being 
able to do this, but 1 didn’t try to convince anyone. 

Then, after his encounter with Javed.saab, my uncle 
intnxluced me to someone as the hero of his next film. I 
was zapped. 1 hadn’t been told anything about this. I didn’t 
take him seriously. I thought he just making polite 
conversation. 1 was clear I wanted to put no pressure on my 
father or my uncle to make a film for me. 

Q: If Natir HHlHrin hadn’t duckM to make wM 

would you have dona? 

A: 1 would have picked up the cans of my two diploma 
films. Paranoia and Holi,and shown them to pr^ucers. In 
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an assistant director, struggling to become an actor. It 
couldn’t get any worse. {Laughs) 

But we wanted to rule our lives ourselves. Wc had a 
runaway marriage, with two garlands, a box <^fmithai and 
three witnesses: my friend Satyajit Patkar, his wife Swati 
and their cousin, Anand. 

Q: Why iHd you dacM to keep your marriage a Mcrat 
tboieioaaoorQSan 


A: Just before the film was released, a film journalist asked 
me if 1 was married. 1 said no. Within the QSQT unit, my 
marriage was a well-known fact. I made no attempt to hide 
it. In fact, Reena is there in the song Papa kehte hain. She’s 
the girl in the red dress with long hair whom I sing a line to. 

But my uncle Nasir Husain told me not to say I’m 
married if I’m questioned about it. I tried to argue. But he 
said there were a whole lot of people, whose careers were 
at Slake in QSQT, besides me. 


Q; Your with hat chot o u to koop away fhMBtholliiiollglit 


It that a docition you'vo takon togothor? 

A: No, it is entirely her decision. She feels she isn’t part of 
the film industry, so there is no need for her to give 
interviews. If she does, it would be about the work she has 
done. At the moment, she is a housewife looking after our 
two children, Junaid and Ira. 

Just a month ago, 1 launched my own production and 
she’s going to help me with it. 

Q: You’ro pfodttcing a film? What it H aboiit^ 

A; It’s called Lagaan (tax). I’m playing the lead. It will be 
written and directed by my fnend Ashuthosh Gowarikar 
(who earlier directed me in Baazi). A.R. Rahman will do 
the music. Niiin Desai will do the artwork and Bhanii 
Athaiya the costumes. 

Q: What’t atopping you from taking to dlractlon? 

A: 1 only want to do one thing at a time. At this point in my 
career, I’m too engrossed in acting to go into direction. 

Q: Why aron’t you taking moro ritkt with your caroor? 

A: {Laughs) Are you serious? Do you know I’m the one 
actor who has taken maximum risks with my career? For 
one, I’m doing the least number of assignments, and 
therefore not blocking any films. I’m working with 
directors I have faith in. They needn't necessarily be at the 
top. When I did Rangeela with Ram Gopal Verma, he’d 
had, 1 think, four flops before that. When 1 did Raja 
Hindustani with Dhannesh Darshan, he had a 
semi-successful Ijootere behind him. This isn’t to say 
Dhannesh wasn’t a good director then. 

What I’m trying to say is. I’ve had offers from big-time 
filmmakers. But each lime. I’ve decided to go by my 
instinct and do films with people I have faith in. Isn’t that 
being adventurous? 

And then, I’m the one actor who doesn’t speak to the 
film press. So I’ve zero support in that area. I’m not 
playing the media game as it is played these days. So now 
aic you convinced I take risks? 

Q: You dMn’t opfoy working witli Karitma Kapoor In Aig/a 
Hittdu9imiL You wont on locord to say sho wasn’t 
committod to tho fllm. 

A: I don’t want to go into that. 1 did say that. But to keep 
harping on it would be petty. There are a lot of girls I’ve 
enjoyed working with... 

Q: What about Pooja Bbatt? 

A; Let me tell you about the girls I’ve enjoyed working 
with. Sonali Bendre in Satfarosh, Rani Mukherjee in 
Ghulam. With Juhi too I’ve had no problems 
professionally. I’ve enjoyed working with Madhun Dixit, 
Neelam and Urmila. Twinkle, with whom I’ve done Mela, 
is a friend. 

Q: What about Pooja Bhatt? You havon’t montlonod hor. lo 
It booauoo you had onco boon linkod with bar In the gossip 
cotaimnsorfUm magazlnos? 

A: No, no {laughs). 1 assure you, I just forgot to mention 
her. Pooja is also good to work with. Extremely 
professional. • 

laimrv§mwmdbyMhmBhK.Jhm 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
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Friends of Music 


They were just four to 
start with. Now Delhi's 
song-loving fraternity 
is swaying to their heat 


I n 1995, four friends niel. U was a 
picnic — fotKl and drink were m 
unlinmed supply. And so was 
music which went on till the wee 
hours of the morning. The fourso¬ 
me — Mohil Chauhan, Kanika Satya- 
nand, Valentine Shipley iuid Sanjoy 
Roy—discovered ihat they shared a pas¬ 
sion for music, that they were all Friends 
of Music. The name stuck. What had 
begun as fun materialised into a forum 
for music lovers who met on a monthly 
basis at an informal venue. 

Vocalist Mohit Chauhan, who has hit 
the big league with the success of his 
group Silk Route recalls the early days 
when listening to music was sheer leisu¬ 
re. That was a time when the wt^rld of 
music was not guided by the money tac- 
lor. "We gin pizzas from home, sat on 
the grass and listened to music. This 
would carry on till late in the night The 
atmosphere was great and you got to list¬ 
en to some great music." 

Chauhan has moved on, r;irely find¬ 
ing time nowadays to attend a Fnends of 
Music (FOM) get-together. But then so 
has FOM Probably Chauhan would be a 
bit surpnsod to see the kind of crowd 
thronging its monthly sessions, these 
days 

Today, FOM is a fiili nedged club 
where candidates are .screened before 
they can become members. It's no lon¬ 
ger just an informal place where music 
lovers can pile on. 

Predictably, not till of the old-timers, 
some of who still hang around, arc 
happy. They miss the casual ambience. 
Ilieir contention being that FOM ses¬ 
sions have, over the years, missed out on 
what they had sttirted to promote —just 
music, that is. "Instead, we have a crowd 
who come in because they consider it to 
be a social do where you must be seen." 

Agrees Chauhan. "In one of the .ses¬ 
sions I attended recently, I found the 
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public chatting and laughing while a 
poor guy played in one comer. Hardly 
an atmosphere for good music.” 

Frequent visitors agree. Of late, the 
FOM functions have become a trifle 
unruly. The crowds are huge and often 
unwieldy and one finds the organisers 
watching helplessly as they do their own 
numbers. Some get-togethers which 
boast of performances by popular bands 
like Euphoria. Parikrania and Indian 
Ocean are packed. The crowds sway 
with the music, drinking their blues 
away. Though this speaks volumes for 
the success of the FOM. it also serves as 
a tragic reminder of the commercialisa¬ 
tion of a novel, infomtal and meant- 
for-all concept. 

A nd then there is the question of mem¬ 
bership fees which many feel is too 
high. But then,to be fair to the organi¬ 
sers, this is perhaps the only way they 
can check the entry of hoodlums and 
cover the costs. For an individual, the 
one time entry fee is Rs 1250 while for a 
couple it is Rs 2200. For over 20 con¬ 
certs per year, apart from special music 
sessions, it is not too bad a bargain. Besi¬ 
des. one gets to listen to some great 
music all through the night over 
weekends. 

Siishmit Sen of Indian Ocean agrees 
whole-heartedly. ”To some the fee may 
seem high, but then this is required. 
Otherwise anyone and everyone will 
walk in — very often people who have 
only nuisance value. Also, when you 
grow as FOM has since its inception, a 
certain amount of commercialisation is 
inevitable. What is more important, you 
get to listen to some great and original 
music." 

True. Where else does one get to list¬ 
en to Sixties rock numbers with the 
unique flavour of violin, tabla and other 
percussion instruments? Or African 
beats and Caribbean rhythms from the 
Kenyan band. Roots Inity? And then 
there are several others who first perfor¬ 
med at the FOM and are now being 
approached by music companies. 

The list is long, reason enough for the 
FOM to feel proud . Some of these are 
— Indian Ocean with its blend of 
Western and Oriental music; The Capi¬ 
tal Swingers, a jazz band and brainchild 
of pianist Mosin Menezes; experimental 
rocks and blues band Canzona. The choi¬ 
ce is varied, ranging from classical vocal¬ 
ist Faiyaz Wasifuddin Dagar to rock and 
roll Usha Uthup and anything in 
between. 


And then there are occasional won¬ 
ders. Recalls Sanjoy Roy of Teamwork 
Films and also one of the workforce at 
FOM, "Once one of our members came 
with a proposal — her driver’s son, she 
claimed, was a good singer. We agreed 
and here was this band of teenagers belt¬ 
ing out Hindi numbers. Though they 
were no greatshakes as singers, what was 
important was that they had been given a 
chance to perform, something which I 


think only FOM would do 
unhesitatingly." 

And Roy concedes that they are not 
very choosy when giving a stage to first¬ 
time artistes. "All we ask for is a demo 
cassette, if they have any. or if one of us 
could walk in and watch them perform 
at their rehearsals. They are almost 
always given a chance to perform. The 
only thing which we streamline is the 
time to be allowed. If they have a hold¬ 
ing power, we give them over an hour, 
otherwise if we get the impression that 
they cannot sustain audience attention, 
they get only 15-30 minutes." 

Matters are slightly more problematic 
when it comes to covering costs. But 


then FOM has been lucky. Friends have 
chipped in. "Our earlier performances 
were held in Vipin Handa’s farmhouse. 
Pepsi sponsors our shows and they have 
been very considerate and not deman¬ 
ding. They do occasionally feel that our 
shows must be publicised but I do not 
think that this is such a good idea. After 
all, FOM concerts are family get- 
togethers andwedonotwant a mob barg¬ 
ing in." says Roy. 


Agrees Lokesh Madan of Canzona, 
another FOM protege. "What is great 
about FOM concerts is that you are 
allowed to do your own thing. Unlike 
other concerts where you have to bow to 
audience demands and are usually com¬ 
pelled to play their requests, in FOM per¬ 
formances we just let ourselves go." 

Which can be highly reassuring to a 
group of nervous debutants, and extre¬ 
mely relaxing for strained regular perfor¬ 
mers. Come what may, FOM will stand 
by them. 

Isn’t that what friends of music was 
supposed to mean in the first place? • 

PmUmv! Qho^h/Nmw iMM 



SANJOY ROY 

"Pepsi, [our sponsors], occasionally feel that 
our shows must be publicised. But FOM 
concerts are family get-togethers and we do 
not want a mob barging in’ ’ 
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Lucky guy 

imillllllllll At least 
HBHHH guy will 
thankful to our Prime 
Minister. Delhi stage 
director Aamir Raza 
Hussain, whose 
Of Ram broke theatrical 



piu'adigms of time and 
space with its concept of a 
moving audience 
platform, now travels to 
Pakistan with his 
Stagedoor productions, 
thanks to the new-found 
friendship between the 
two countries. Hussain 
was in the news recently 
during the Saty ameva 
Jayate celebration in the 
capital held to mark one 
year of BJP rule. 



Plato and 
Aristotle 
started it; but it was the 
Bengali who claimed the 
copyright to adda. Think 
of what it spawned: ideas, 
movements, even 
revolutions — over 
endless cups of tea and a 
thousand bumt-out 
cigarettes. 


That last item 
though will be missed by 
addaAo\CTS in Calcutta 
who can now get together 
every Sunday at the 
CIM A Gallery fora 
chit-chat session, or more 
optimistically, a 
confluence of minds. If 
the 4 April launch was 
any hint, innovations 


shouldn't be a problem: 
who could've thought the 
deep timbre ot an exotic 
instrument like the 
Didjeridoo, played by 
German musician Uwc 
Neumann, would gel so 
well with Victor 
Banerjec’s reading of 
Jorge Luis Borges’ short 
.stories? 


Mightiest IS THE PEN 


After panning journalists for having a ‘nose only for gossip, gossip and more 
gossip’, celebs have now shaped their own defence: they have taken up the pen. 


Profiling three of them: 



MADHUSAPRE 

Supermodel with a 
sartorial fondness for 
pythons. Several 
newspapers are already 
carrying her columns 



MEGHNA REDDY 

Model, veejay and actress. 
Latest profession: 
columnist. She’s also 
going abroad for a course 
in m^ia 



ANUPAMKHER 

Character artiste; now 
would-be author. Wonder 
what he has to say about 
his famous assault on a 
journo 


CAVEAT: (Knowing how quirky celebs can be) writing star to shooting 
star is less than half-a-step 
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CompiUd by ANANDA KAM AL SEN 


TOUGH OLD 
<2 GIRL 


obviously, 
are no problem for her. 
Santosh Yadav, the only 
woman to have scaled Mt. 
Everest twice, plans to 
have her millennium bash 
by being also the first 
woman to take the 
toughest route up — the 
Kangshung Face 
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approach from the 
Chinese side. Only four 
others have scaled the 
peak by this route. The 
ten-member expedition, 
flagged off on 19 March, 
culminates sometime 
between 12-24 May after 
an arduous trek from 
Khartha, China, to the 
Base Camp. Yadav, who 
comes from Rewari in 
Haryana, leads the team. 
Postscript: Back home on 
terra fiima, others loo are 
planning their 
millennium bash: a baby 
on 1.1.2000. Prospective 
parents are even prepared 
to bring forward or 
postpone dates! 


For 


FANS ABROAD 
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managed so far'^ Propose 
marriage, what else. 


The story doing the 
rounds in tinsel town is that 
Salman has fallen head over 
heels in love with the exqui¬ 
site Ms Rai (and who can 
blame him for that?) and is 
set on marrying her. He has 
even approached Aish wa¬ 
ry a’s parents to ask for her 
hand in marriage. But while 
Ash is quite fond of him, 
she's not sure that she wants 
to settle down just yet; and 
that too, with Salman who 
has made infidelity into a 
fine art. 

But where does that leave 
Somy All, who loved Sal- 
man so patiently over so 
many years? Back home in 
Amenca, where she sought 
refuge after Khan failed to 
make an honest woman of 
her. 


er career may 
be stuck in the 
doldrums, but 
her love life is 
sure looking 
up. Neha, 
heroine of the ill-fated 
Kareeb, is much in love with 
her new boyfriend, Manoj 
Bajpai (of Satya fame). And, 
if rumour is to be believed, 
the two have moved into a 
love nest of their own. cock¬ 
ing a snook at convention. 

But don't talk of marriage 
just yet. Neha and Manoj 
both have careers to work 
on. Only when they are well- 
established in nioviedom 
will they begin to think of 
such mundane matters. 


hings are 
finally look¬ 
ing up for San- 
jay Dutt. 
Daag, the 
Fire, in which 
he had a small role, took a 
good initial; he has just fini¬ 
shed a year of marital bliss 
with wife Rhea; and now 
comes news that his former 
in-laws, the late Richa Shar- 
ma’s parents, have decided 
to drop the case for custody 
of his daughter Trishala. 

Last year, when Dutt was 
visiting New York, he had 
been slapped with a restrain¬ 
ing order, which did not 
allow him to contact his 
daughter until the custody 
case was decided. An aghast 
Dutt immediately began 


legal proceedings, and thus 
began the battle to decide 
whom Trishala would live 
with. 

But now, wiser counsel 
seems to have prevailed on 
the Sharmas. They have deci¬ 
ded to give up on their plans 
to legally adopt Trishala and 
settle with Sanjay out of 
court. The compromi.se deci¬ 
ded upon is that Trishala will 
continue to live with her 
grandparents in the States, 
but her father, Sanjay, will 
have unlimited access to her. 

In fact, Trishala will be 
coming to India in a few 
months time to spend her 
summer vacations with her 
dad. And needless to say, 
both Sanjay and Rhea are 
looking forward to her visit. 
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Lo st and fou nd 

Exide chief S.B. Ganguly is back. But a number of questions regarding his 
sudden disappearance remain unanswered 



H e reappeared as suddenly 
as he had disappeared. On 
2 April, Good Friday, 
Exide Industries chairman 
and managing director 
Satya Brata Ganguly came out of his resi¬ 
dence at Calcutta’s posh Alipore area at 
5 in the morning. The morning walk insi¬ 
de the Horticulture Society’s garden 
was an old habit. The garden is a favou¬ 
rite spot for early morning strollers, who 
include some of the lop industrialists of 
the country who stay in the 
neighbourhood. 

The sky was not yet fully lit up. As 
Ganguly approached the gates, he saw, 
in the faint light of the early dawn, a car 
parked some distance away from the 
gates under a tree. A couple of men were 
attending to it and it looked as if the car 
had a flat tyre. 

As Ganguly was walking past the 
vehicle, the men stood in front of him. 
One brandished a gun, while the other 
shoved hun inside the car. A couple of 
blows landed on him. Ganguly was shou¬ 
ting, but there was no one. "If you don’t 
stop shouting, we will kill you," one of 
them told him. He was jostled into the 
front seat and quickly blindfolded. The 
car started moving. Ganguly told one of 
the men to let him move on to the back 
seat so that he could be a little comforta¬ 
ble. He was tenified and he was bleed¬ 
ing from his mouth. The car sped away. 
Ganguly was not sure how long they 
drove — maybe six or seven, or ten 
hours. 

Back in Calcutta, there was no one at 
his 5C New Road residence except for 
the servants. His wife had gone to Delhi. 
His sons stayed abroad. When Ganguly 
did not return by his usual time, the serv¬ 
ants thought something was wrong. 
Even then, the thought of Ganguly being 
abducted had not crossed their mind. 

So, when he did not return well past 
his usual time, the servants decided to 
check it out. They got in touch with his 
daughter who stays in Calcutta. And 
then the phones started ringing. Someo- 
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ne went to the Horticulture Garden to 
enquire why Ganguly had not returned. 
Ganguly was a known face in the Horti¬ 
culture Garden. But on that day, the guar¬ 
ds had not seen him. 

By the time an alarm was raised and 
the police swung into action, Ganguly’s 
abductors had enough time to whisk him 
away. Inside the car, gagged and blind¬ 
folded, Ganguly had no sense of time 
and direction. 'Ilicy kept on dnving, till 
they reached a decrepit house. Two guar¬ 
ds approached him. He was pushed insi¬ 
de a mixlcst rcH>m. The room had a mat¬ 
tress, a pillow and a chair. By then it was 
evening. 

After an hour, a man came to SB and 
told him that someone wanted to speak 
to him. He was again blindfolded and 
taken inside another room. "What is 
your name and what business arc you 
in?" he was asked. Ganguly gave his 
name and pointed out that he did not 
own any business but was employed by 
a company. "Then we have brought the 
wrong person." his interrogator told 
him. Ganguly was also told that they 
wanted a ransom of at least Rs 2 crore. 
They t(M)k his contact numbers — those 
of his daughter and his brother. He was 
again blindfolded and led back to his 
room 

B y evening. the news of Gangu¬ 
ly’s disappearance had spread. Did 
he go on his own. or was he taken away 


by force 

Even the police was not sure whether 
he was just a missing person or was 
actually kidnapped. Some even insisted 
that being a devotee of Guru Ravi Shan¬ 
kar, he had gone in search of spiritual 
solace. Others were quick to point out 
that he was indeed kidnapped and that 
the extortion menace, hounding busines¬ 
smen in other metropolises, had finally 
reached Calcutta. The weekend went by, 
but there was no news of SB. 

By 5 April, Monday, there was no 
dearth of conspiracy theories. The poli¬ 
ce appeared to be following three leads. 
One thory was that he had gone to Kath¬ 
mandu to see his guru. But that did not 
explain why he had to suddenly 
disappear. 

The second theory was that Gangu¬ 
ly’s abduction was the fallout of a ven¬ 
detta between the Rahejas — owners of 
Exide Industries — and a Dubai-based 
don over a real estate deal. Ganguly was 
close to the Rahejas and by kidnapping 
him, the don was trying to make the 
Rahejas relent. 

The third theory was that the Exide 
chiefs vanishing act was a case of abduc¬ 
tion for ransom organised by small-time 
lifters. But Calcutta Police’s detective 
chief Narayan Ghosh had a stock reply: 
"No development, no news. We are look¬ 
ing into all the angles.” 

By 6 April, Tuesday, the police had 
more or less discarded the spiritual 




angle and was concentrating on the fact 
that SB had indeed been "kidnapped". 
Raids were made at possible hideouts. 
The owner of a telephone booth was 
picked up because a call was traced to 
the booth. Ganguly’s abductors appa¬ 
rently let him get in touch with his fami¬ 
ly. He scribbled a note on a piece of 
piipcr saying that he was fine and under 
no pressure. The note was sent by fax. 
He also rang up his office. 

And on that optimistic note. West 
Bengal home (police) minister Bud- 
dhadeb Bhattacharjee — coordinating 
the .search — told newsmen in the even¬ 
ing to "wail for a few more hours". But 
SB did not return. Neither could he be 
traced, even 24 hours after Bhaltachar- 
jee’s assurance, "I told you about his 
return on the basis of very reliable infor¬ 
mation. I should have been more cau¬ 
tious,” he told newsmen the next day. 

Not only was Bhattachaijee forced to 
eat his words, he also had to bear the 
brunt of jeers. Clearly, the police had 
virtually made no headway in locating 
SB. Even chief minister Jyoti Basu felt 
that his home minister should not have 
shot his mouth off. 


A nd then, the Exide chief returned on 
the morning of 9 April. Speaking to 
newsmen at his residence, Ganguly 
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A heavily gUardad Hoitlcultuia 
Soclaty: watch your atopa 


described his week-long experience in 
captivity. But he did not say where he 
was taken. All he said was that it was a 
case of mistaken identity. 

According to Ganguly, his kidnap¬ 
pers even apologised to him and assur^ 
him that he would soon be set free. 
Around 12.30 am on 9 April, they gave 
him some money and put him in a train, 
blindfolded and without a ticket. He 
reached Howrah Station early in the mor¬ 
ning, got into a taxi and came home. 

Not many, including the police, were 
convinced by his account. Ganguly 
could not say which train he was travell¬ 
ing on. Neither could he say from where 
he had got on to the train. Tlie police, on 
their part, could not locate him despite 
the fax message he sent and the telepho¬ 
ne call he made to his office. The inci¬ 
dent also exposed how lax surveillance 
had become. According to Ganguly, 
while coming back, he travelled without 
ticket in an air-conditioned second class 
coach, got down at Howrah Station, wal¬ 
ked from the platform to the taxi stand 
and nobody could locate him. 

Moreover, it remained a mystery as to 
why Ganguly was kept for seven days 
even afer his abductors realised that they 


had kidnapped the wrong person. Detec¬ 
tive chief Narayan Ghosh insisted that 
this was a case of kidnapping for ran¬ 
som. Also, corporate sources confirmed 
that Ganguly's release was secured for a 
ransom — brokered in Bombay — 
though he denied any payment being 
made. 

For the state administration, Gangu¬ 
ly's disappearance could not have come 
at a worse time and Bhattachaijee's 
snafu made things worse. Even as one 
industry after the other kept shifting out 
of West Bengal, the administration was 
making an all-out effort to project the 
state as a place where industries were 
free from intimidation. And SB was a 


Exide chairman S.B. 
Ganguly’s kidnappingand 
his subsequent release 
have exposed the 
vulnerability of Calcutta. 
The incident has also 
exposed how lax the 
surveillance system has 
become 


prominent face in Calcutta's corporate 
world. 

There was a palpable sense of fear 
among the city businessmen. A delega¬ 
tion even met the government, express¬ 
ing its concern and suggesting ways so 
that such things do not happen in future. 
Some were worried that their families 
could also become targets if security 
was not made tighter. 

"We are happy and relieved that he 
has come back unharmed. We hope to 
see some action on the proposals we 
have given to the state government," 
said Najib Arif, secretary-general of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. He, 
however, brushed aside the suggestion 
that the Ganguly saga will have an adver¬ 
se effect on the state’s industrial climate. 

The police, meanwhile, is toying with 
the idea of setting up a task force which 
will provide security to early morning 
strollers. Armed personnel will be post¬ 
ed in places where people go for walks. 
But a section of the police feels that not 
only is the move inadequate, it also glos¬ 
ses over the basic problem. They pwinl 
out that over the years, with a dwindling 
number of ‘sources', the Calcutta Police 
has become out of .sync with the 
underworld. 

As a result, the police do not get advan¬ 
ce information of impending crimes. 
Lack of ‘source money' is not the pro¬ 
blem, they point out. Many police offi¬ 
cers no longer keep alive their under¬ 
world contacts. Sources in the police 
also point out that anything can happen 
without their knowledge because the 
department no longer has an intelligence 
network worth its name. 

In the Ganguly saga, the police has 
registered a case of kidnapping. They 
point out that gangs operating in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar were trying to set up 
bases in Calcutta and Ganguly's abduc¬ 
tion may have been their handiwork. 
Ghosh and his team are in touch with 
their counterparts in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. A number of places in Calcutta 
were raided on 10 April in search of a 
‘businessman* who the police believe 
had brokered the deal for SB's release. 
The same person had brokered a deal 
when businessman Sajjan Jalan was kid¬ 
napped in January when he was out for 
his morning walk. 

SB is back at his office in Exide 
House. But his disappearance and sub¬ 
sequent resurfacing have exposed the 
vulnerability of Calcutta in the face of 
organised crime. • 
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H uman resources develop¬ 
ment minister Dr Murli 
Manohar Joshi is in the 
news again and once again, 
for backing a politically 
incorrect cause. The HRD ministry 
casually tossed a missile in the laps of 
indignant dons and s^Kial sciences 
researchers last month by announcing 
that O. P. Kejriwal, CEO of Prasar Bhara- 
ti, would be director of the Nehru Memo¬ 
rial Museum and Library (NMML). 
This was followed by the shattering dis¬ 
closure that K.R. Malkani and M.M. 
Shankdhar, both members of the RSS, 
would be the government’s nominees on 
the governing body of the institute. 

The appointments were made after 
months of lobbying, resignations and 
mud-slinging. At war were two groups 
of academics: Left-leaning, anli-BJP 


The appointment of 
the new director of the 
Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 
sparks off a 
controversy in the 
academic world 

historians and social scientists, pitted 
against a set of liberal and pro-BJP scho¬ 
lars whose mission in life has been to 
"break the system of patronage knitted 
together by the Marxist mafia". Profes¬ 
sor M.M. Shankdhar, former professor 
at Delhi University, says: "NMML had 
been turned into the dynastic property of 


the Nehru-Gandhi family and the Marx¬ 
ists were using it to dispense patronage. 
At last, this monopoly has been broken." 

And how. 

tier Jawaharlal Nehru’s death and 
the decision to turn his property and 
assets into a inist, it became a sort of con¬ 
vention to have the Prime Minister head 
the society. So Indira Gandhi headed it 
during her lifetime. After she died, Rajiv 
Gandhi took it over and continued as its 
head even when he was out of power. 

However, when he was killed and 
P.V. Narasimha Rao came to power, 
Rao graciously relinquished hold and 
Sonia Gandhi became chairman of the 
society and trust, conclusively breaking 
the convention that the PM should head 
the society. She continues in the post. 
There is a 32-mcmbcr society to assist 
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Maiqf fed tint the problem started after 
tenn as NMML dirertor ended last year and the sociel^ 
to look tor someone else. One reason was that a BJP-led 
government was in power and that HRD minister M JN. Joshi was 
determined to break monopolies in academics 


her — comprising N.D. Tiwari (vice- 
president), H. Y. Sharada Prasad, Mushi- 
rul Hasan, Yogendra Alagh, A.K. Damo- 
daran, etc. 

The day-to-day affairs of the society, 
Its research and oilier activities were 
handled, for several years, by author and 
historian B.R. Nanda who has intensive¬ 
ly researched Nehru. When his term 
came to an end, he was succeeded by 
Ravinder Kumar, also a well known 
authority on modem Indian history. 

Kumar continued as director for 17 
years. He was given extension after 
extension. Finally, when his term ended 
last year and it was generally believed 
that acting-director H.D. Sharma would 
be appointed director, the society decid¬ 
ed it was time to look for someone else. 

There arc many who feel that this was 
when the problem started. One reason 
was that the government was the BJP’s. 
And the other, that the HRD minister 
was a man who was determined to break 
monopolies in academics wherever they 
might exist. 

The society formed from among itself 
a six-member selection committee 
which was to have appointed the direc¬ 
tor. The committee sent two names to 
the HRD ministry for selection: Mushi- 


rul Hasan, whose work on the Partition 
of India is world renowned, and Dr 
Madhavan Palat, as well known for 
research on medieval and modem 
Russia. 

But there were many problems. 
Mushinil Hasan was a member of the 
society. How could the sixriety appoint a 
person from within itself as direc¬ 
tor? So Hasan resigned from the mem¬ 
bership of the society believing that this 
would qualify him for the post. 
However, the ministry refused to accept 
his resignation. 

Then the selection committee tried 
another tack. They forwarded a nominee 
of Dr Ravinder Kumar’s, one Dr Neera 
Chandoke, who is a professor in politi¬ 


cal science at Delhi University. But 
NMML rules say the director has to have 
a postgraduate degree in modem histo¬ 
ry. An attempt to amend the constitution 
of the society was resisted, from all 
accounts by H.D. Sharma and others. 

Even while this drama was going on, 
the government decided to take a hand 
and appointed O.P. Kejriwal to the post. 
Left academics are aghast. Not only are 
they stuck with a nominee of the govern¬ 
ment, he is also a bureaucrat with only 
nodding acquaintance with academia. 

Kejriwal refutes charges that he was 
appointed director of one of India’s 
most prestigious research institutions 
becau.se of his links with the sangh 
parivar. "How can anyone say I belong 
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to the sangh parixarl Not one member 
of the selection committee that recom¬ 
mended my name is from the sangh 
parivar'^ Kejriwal says he has all the aca¬ 
demic credentials for the appointment: 
he IS the author of The Asiatic Society Of 
Bengal and The Discovery Of India *s 
Past (1784 — 188.^) which have been 
published by the Oxford University Pre¬ 
ss. He pointed out that when Ravinder 
Kumar was appointed director, he too, 
had only two publications in his name at 
the time. 

However, the Marxists say that the 
culture secretary, who plays a dominant 
role in the selection panel, has had a 
sinister role, Tliey charge that while Kej¬ 
riwal might not be a member of the 
Sangh, he was asscx'iated with the BJP 
during the Ram Janmabh(H)mi agitation 
and has been a regular visitor to the Decn- 
dayal Research Institute. 

I t is not just the NMML which has 
resisted intervention by the HRD mini¬ 
stry. The HRD ministry’s role in admi¬ 
nistering another Nehru-Gandhi tru.st, 
the Indira CJandhi National Centre for 
the Arts (IGNCA), has been reduced to 
virtually nothing following changes in 
the tnist deed which provide for Sonia 
Gandhi as president for life. 

How this happened is an interesting 
story. On the recommendation of the 
Indira Gandhi Memorial Steering Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
vice-president of India, it was decided in 
November 1984 that the Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts would be 
.set up as a national institution to promo¬ 
te the preservation and integrated deve¬ 
lopment of all the arts. 

On 6 November, 1985, the govern¬ 
ment approved allotment of 21 acres of 
prime land m Delhi along Raj path to the 
tip of India (Jate. Rs 50 crore was given 
to IGNCA as a corpus fund, the largest 
ever given to any government-funded 
cultural institution in the country. 

Rs 25 crore was relea.sed in 1987 and 
the rest of the 25 crore between 1991 and 
1995 when the P.V. Narasimha Rao 
government was in power. Rs 100 crore 
was also sanctioned for the building 
complex. 

In May. 1995, the government decid¬ 
ed to amend the trust deed. In the origi¬ 
nal trust deed, the government was to 
have appointed trustees: there was no 
provision for life trustees. This was 
amended. The founder trustees were 
made trustees for life. 

The amended trust deed also appoint- 



After Nehnfs dtalli and the 
dedswn to tern Ns propeily 
and assets into a tnist, it 
became a sort ef cenventien 
tohavetheMmeMimster 
bead the society. Se Indira 
GandN headed the NMML 
diiins her ffothne. then Raiiv 
GandN took over and 
conteiued as Hb head even 
when be was out ef power 




ed Sonia Gandhi president of the trust 
for life (in the original deed, the presi¬ 
dent of the trust was appointed for a term 
of ten years). In the original deed, the 
member-secretary was to have been 
appointed by the Government of India. 
In the new one. the trustees were given 
the power to appoint a member- 
secretary. In the original trust deed, the 
President was appointed Visitor to the 
Trust with the provision that he might 
want to appoint a committee to review 
the trust from time to lime. This was 
deleted from the new trust deed. 


Also, the new trust deed exempted the 
IGNCA accounts from being au^ted by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

During the tenure of the United Front 
government, the Centre sought the advi¬ 
ce of the law ministry on tWs matter. It 
was a tricky situation because the Con¬ 
gress party was supporting the govern¬ 
ment from the outside. However, 
because of pressure in Parliament, a 
reluctant government referred the mat¬ 
ter to an equally reluctant law ministry. 

It has taken the law ministry several 
years to give its recommendations. 
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When it did, after the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment came to power, it said that the 
changes in the deed were bad in law. 

The ministry is now wondering how 
to tackle the situation. Obviously, the 
IGNCA is funded from public money 
and cannot be outside the purview of the 
government. And yet a messy court case 
involving the government and the 
widow of a former Prime Minister, who 
is a current adversary of the govern¬ 
ment, is not an option the government 
wants to get involved in. 

In the meantime however, the HRD 
ministry has realised that it has only a 
nominal role to play in the affairs of the 
IGNCA and is chary of getting involved 
with it. 

M urli Manohar Joshi has been regar¬ 
ded with suspicion ever since he til¬ 
ed to alter the composition of the Indian 
Council of Historical Research (ICHR), 
soon after he took over as minister. 

Founded in 1972 by the ministry of 
education and social welfare by the then 
minister of education. Prof. Nurul 
Hasan, ICHR was given the task of 
"bringing historians together to provide 
a forum for exchange of views", and "to 


give a national direction to an objective 
and rational presentation and interpreta¬ 
tion of history". 

The ICHR has an 18-rnembcr council 
and a chairman, all nominated by the 
Government of India. The term of office 
of the chairman and members of the 
council is three years, "subject to the con¬ 
dition that no person shall he a member 
of the council for more than two consecu¬ 
tive terms". 

The present chainnan of ICHR, Prof. 
S. Settar, from the Karnataka University 
Dharwar, was appointed only two years 
ago. But the terms of the members of the 
council expired in September 1997. 

Lift acadoHks are aghast at 
Keiriwafs aMKMitmeiiL 
Mhf are they stuck with a 
ueminee if the govenaneirt, 
fceisatseabiieaiicratiiiHh 
onhfMthlhgMiiiiaHilaim 

mithaead^ 


So when Joshi took over, he nominat¬ 
ed 18 historians to the council. 
However, a great fuss was sought to be 
made over this on the grounds that he 
had nominated persons with dubious 
academic credentials. 

It is also true that many of the mem¬ 
bers of the council had been there for 
several terms: for example, RomilaTha- 
par was on the council four limes, Irfan 
Habib five times, Satish Chandra four 
limes, S. Gopal three times, Banin Dc 
three limes, etc. There is no doubt that 
all these arc scholars of great integrity 
and renown. But surely there are histori¬ 
ans other than them? 

The Marxists say this is just a sign of 
the times to come. The BJP-RSS govern¬ 
ment will carry on being intrusive and 
will soon enter all institutions and try to 
control them if it is not stopped. 

Joshi denies this hotly. He says he is 
acutely aware that he is part of a coali¬ 
tion government which is merely being 
led by the BJP. He can’t ram home his 
agenda even if he wants to. 

But he’s already stepped on many 
toes. And it’s beginning to hurt. • 

PhmMm/Hmw Omihi 
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Khurana ver 


BJP 5 two former 
Union ministers break 
the party code and 
slug it out in the media 

H e accused her of being a 
‘careenst’, of becoming 
arrogant after she was 
made Cabinet minister and 
reprimanded her for carry¬ 
ing tales against him to the party high 
command. She called him a blackmai¬ 
ler, and said that he was responsible for 
the media campaign linking her with 
Romesh Sharma. 

Both are lormer Union ministers 
from the BJP. While Madan Lai Khura¬ 
na has risen from the ranks, Sushma Swa¬ 
raj was a socialist before .she joined the 
BJP and positioned herself as one of 
L.K. Advani's loyalists, thereby ensur¬ 
ing that she rose rapidly within the party 
hierarchy. 

However, both have broken one caidi- 
nal mie of the sangh parivar they have 
taken their quarrel to the media. It was 
Sushma who fired the first salvo when 
she blamed her Assembly defeat on both 
Khurana and Sahib Singh Verma. "Ghar 
mein aug lagi, ghar ke chirag se," she 
said pursing her lips in disapproval. 

No one is quite sure what went 
wrong. Most party workers recall a time 


when Khurana was the chief minister of 
Delhi and Sushma the general .secretary 
in charge. In fact, according to the party 
folk-lore, the two were so close that they 
con.spired against the then health mini¬ 
ster, Sahib Singh Verma; and when Khu¬ 
rana had to resign after he was implicat¬ 
ed in the Jain-Havala scandal, he appa¬ 
rently suggested Sushma's name as a 
replacement. 

They were that close. 

Tlie letters shed some light on their 
gnevances against each other. Accord¬ 
ing to the missive wntten by Sushma 
Swaraj (and immediately leaked to the 
press and party functionaries), things 
began to go wrong after she became 
chief minister ol Delhi. According to 
her, Khurana regarded her as a younger 
sister until the night on 9th October. But 
it all changed on the lOth (the day Sush¬ 
ma accepted chief ministership of 
Delhi) Khurana, however, claims that 
he was disappomtedwiih his little sister 
long before she became chief minister. 
According to his reply to Sushma’s let¬ 
ter (released at a press conference), he 
realised that Sushma was a ‘careerist’ as 
she became very arrogant after she beca¬ 
me a Cabinet minister and refused to 
help either him or the party workers. 

But more than their low opinion of 
each other, the war-of-lhe-letters is inter¬ 
esting in that it throws light on each 
one’s modus ope randt. 

Note the manner in which the letters 


Exchange Of Letters 


Sushma Swaraj and Madan Lai Khurana trade 
charges 


SHt SAID: Mere khilaafjhoota 
ebhiyaan ched karaap kuch naya 
nahin karenge, ye abhiyaan to aapne 
usi din se ched rakha da }!$ main 

mukhya-mantribannliBy unleashing 
a false campaign against me, you are 
not doing anything new. In ftict, you 
started this campaign against me 
from the day I became CTlef minister}. 


commnadko galataurjhooti beat 
batakar meri chavi dhoomll kl hai, 
unme aap bhi ek hain (You are one of 
those who has been telling the party 
high command alt kinds of lies « 
against me). 

SHI SAID: I now have no doubts 
about your role in spreading the 


IMMKkJlfhJIn logo na party high 


rurnours about Romesh Sharma and 
myself. 


so 
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were made public. As is his nature, Khu- 
rana’s disclosure was in the form of a 
press conference where he handed out 
photostat copies of both Sushma’s letter 
and his reply. Foot firmly in mouth, he 
looked into assorted television cameras 
and referred to Sushma as a careerist and 
an opportunist. And just for good measu¬ 
re, he held a little sideshow and abused 
another of his enemies, Pramod Maha- 
jan, as well. 

S ushma was more circumspect in her 
campaign against Khurana. First 
she held a meeting of local MLAs at her 
residence. There she let it be known that 


made chief minister instead of him. 

Unfortunately for Sushma, she has lit¬ 
tle goodwill left in the party. The pari- 
var which held her in high regard, was 
more than a little disappointed at the 
way she carried tales to the media after 
she lost the Delhi chief ministership. 
The RSS also did not approve of the fact 
that she gave up her Assembly seat in 
favour of her Lok Sabha one, and even 
indicated that she would like her Cabi¬ 
net portfolios back. 

Si^^ilarly, Khurana earned the wrath 
of the RSS by siding with Atal Behari 
Vajpayee on the issue of opening up the 
insurance sector. In fact, his foot- 


Khurana was responsible for leaking stor¬ 
ies against her in the media. And that 
one of the MLAs, Jagdish Mukhi had 
even warned her that Khurana was plann¬ 
ing to hold a press conference where he 
would furnish proof of her links with 
Romesh Shaima. After which Sushma 
supplied the MLAs with copies of the let¬ 
ter she had written to Khurana and left 
for the national executive in Goa. The 
entire operation was one of stealth and 
intrigue. 

Party officials gathered in Goa were 
also shown copies of Sushma’s self- 
righteous letter. If Klmrana intended to 
come out with proof of her involvement 
with Romesh Shamia, then Sushma had 
pre-empted him by making it sound as if 
this was the result of a personal grudge 
against her — just because she was 


in-the-mouth attack of theemba¬ 
rrassed the Prime Minister so much, that 
he was quite happy to accept Khurana’s 
resignation. 

However, Khurana has one advanta¬ 
ge over Sushma: he is a cadre man and 
has a long asscx'iation with the parivar. 
And according to party workers, he has 
made up with those that matter at 
Keshav Kunj. He has also offered to 
work the Jat-network and bring back 
Om Rrakash Chautala’s four MPs to the 
coalition. 

Khurana may have made up with the 
RSS; Sushma will go back to being 
Advani’s blue-eyed party worker (but 
not Cabinet minister) —^ but it’s a long 
time before the two will make up with 
each other. • 

PHym SahgM/Mmw EMM 


HE SAIP: Sushmaji! This is 
absolutely untrue. From the very 
beginning, whenever any smali item 
used to appear in the newspapers 
about you and Romesh Sharma, your 
husband used to call newspaper 
reporters and tell them that 'Khurana 
and friends are planting these stories, 
to spoil my wife's reputation'. 

SHE SAID: Don't try to blackmail 
me...once you thought of me as your 
friend, as your younger sister. 
Keeping that in mind, I am advising 
you: please stop what you are doing. 
By destroying others and yourself. 

V you will get no fame. 

HE SAHh It Is not my habit to scare 


or blackmail anyone. It is not my 
nature to knife someone in the 
back...the truth is that I accepted you 
as my sister even before you became 
a minister. And having me as your 
brother gave you many advantages. 
However, after you became a 
minister I saw how arrogant you 
became; and this was reflected in 
your work as well. It was then I 
realised that you are a 'careerisf. You 
became so arrogant that you stopped 
doing the work of colleagues like me 
and of party workers... 

I know I have written some things 
which I should not have. But after the 
kind of language that used in your 
letter—tms Is my reply. • 
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W illie NATO warships 
and carrier-borne air¬ 
craft from the Adriatic 
Sea were bombing tar¬ 
gets inside Yugosla¬ 
via. the cream of the Western Indian fleet 
led by the aircraft carrier Vinuit (on its 
valedictory voyage prior to a long refit) 
put up an awesome display of its sea 
power off the coast of Goa in the Arabi 
an Sea. 

Twenty two warships including a sub¬ 
marine and 25 carrier and shore-based 
aircraft including VSTOL fighters \^ere 
I involved in a night and day demonstra¬ 
tion for the country’s national security 
team: Prime Minister Atal Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee, defence minister George Fernan¬ 
des, national security adviser Brajesh 
Mishra. Chief of Naval Staff (CNS) Sus- 
hil Kumar and Vice-Chiet of Air Staff 
Air Marshal A.S. Brar. Also on board 
the Viraat flying the flag of the CNS 
were C-in-C Western Naval Command 
Vice-Admiral Madhavendra Singh, 
fleet commander western fleet S. Mehta 
and commander Vircuit, Captain S.K. 
Damble. 

The Viraat carries a complement of 
1,2(X) sailors of the 45,(XX) strong comba¬ 
tant navy (it has a force of 45,(XX) civili¬ 
ans to support it). Viraat is rightly called 
a floating city, the pride of the Indian 
Navy. The only incongruity displayed 
was the blanketing presence of the SPG 
which has not learnt how to be 
unobtrusive. 

Viraat may be ageing but is unaffect¬ 
ed by the Bhagwat virus. ITie officers 
and sailors wished to put the Bhagwat 
affair in dry docks much like they have 
INS Vikrant. Their greater concern was 
the iiiadequacyofattentiononthe navy’s 
strategic reach and therefore, the neglect 
of its modernisation. Both these aspects 
were addressed only in generality by the 
Prime Minister in his durbar in the 
hangar of the Viraat. But he did inform 
the sailors that their unmet demands 
were pending with the Anomalies 
Committee. 

T he Viraat is a historic and certainly 
the most battle-hardened ship in the 
world. It saw action as HMS Hennes in 
World War II and later played a decisive 
role in the recapture of the Falklands in 
1982. Tlie carrier sits on an aged hull 
and foreigners marvel at the way the Indi¬ 
an Navy ha.4jcpet it afloat and fighting. 

In the Operation Rw^m. the Viraat car- 


Sailing On 
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INS viraat: iordoftliaocaan 

nes the slogan: One Who Controls the 
Sea Is All-Powerful. This is an adapta¬ 
tion from a bygone era when sca-powcrs 
ruled the world. The vitality of sea- 
ptiwer has not diminished, unfortunate¬ 
ly it has not been adapted to the changed 
nature of conflict on the Indian 
subcontinent. 

But Madhavendra Singh was quick to 
point out that India with its vast coastli¬ 
ne was actually an island nation though 
still driven by a continental strategy. He 


added: "The navy is invisible" (It was 
also a silent navy till a few months ago). 
It requires a greater share of the operatio¬ 
nal mandate and resources, he added. 

As 87 per cent of the oil for India com¬ 
es from across the seas or from offshore 
and 97 per cent trade by volume is sea¬ 
borne, energy and trade security are vital 
for the economy which is a function of 
freedom of the seas. Some 12 years ago, 
after India’s daring and successful tri- 
service operation restoring the govem- 
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The Indian Navy 
is in fine fettle 



(From toft) Atonlral Sushli Kimnr, Prinw Ml«toter Vajpayee, dafeece 
nriatotar Saoige Faraandat and Brajash Mtohra onboard INS F/iaafc 
watcblai the flrepoMror damonatratlon 

FaUaidB In IMl IliB eanlir iRt on an acstf hNl and 
i lin|piat » nMavainlttt!niytli> Indian Naiy hat 

_I » Ml 

MMIlpiUllB 


ment in the Maldives, Time magazine 
had put the recently commission^ INS 
Viraat and the nuclear submarine, INS 
Chakra, on its cover. This had adampen- 
ing effect on the growth and modemisa' 
tion of the navy. Previously the navy’s 
share of the defence budget had risen 
from 9 to 14 per cent. This happened not 
by any divine order but through the 
voluntaiy but shortlived reduction of 
their share of the budget by the army and 
air force. The navy’s budget can only 


increase in the future. 

The navy’s plans for three aircraft car¬ 
riers —so that two—could be operatio¬ 
nal at all times — soon went aground. 
Similarly, the scheme to build the ATV 
which would have become the successor 
to Chakra was also mothballed. Worse, 
for the next ten years, no orders were 
placed for any new vessels despite every 
successive CNS and managing 
director of different shipyards, begging 
the government for ordm. 


T he congestion of decommissioning 
of ships has had an adverse impact on 
trained manpower and operational readi¬ 
ness. What should have been by now a 
2(X)-ship navy has slipped to a 135 
(including 18 submarines) ship navy. 
Fortunately, some of the slack will be 
picked up in the next two to three years 
when nearly 12 ships are likely to be add¬ 
ed to the fleet. It is now almost certain 
that not only will the navy acquire the 
Russian aircraft carrier Gorshkov, but 
will also have its indigenous ADS full 
steam ahead. Luckily the navy also has 
an operational backup — the 100-ship 
Coast Guard set up in 1978. 

Vajpayee was not told this Cinderella 
story of the navy. Till he came on board 
the Viraat, he was probably familiar 
only with the Bhagwat Puran. What he 
witnessed was a breathtaking display 
with six Sea Harrier fighter aircraft tak¬ 
ing off in quick succession from the 
angle deck of the Viraat and disappear¬ 
ing into the clouds. Simultaneously the j 
Sea King, Chetak and Kamov helicop¬ 
ters stood guard around the carrier, 
ready for rescue missions. 

The entire array of fire power in the 
western fleet was demonstrated — anti- 
ship missiles, anti-submarine multibar- 
rel rockets, anti-missile missiles, anti¬ 
surface and sub-surface rocket attacks 
and bombdrops. This was not all. There 
was a paradrop in the high seas followed 
by their retrieval. And a whole lot of ope¬ 
rational manoeuvres and mock battles to 
tell the national security team that the 
navy was in fine fettle. 

When the Prime Minister touched 
down on the Viraat, a Chetak helicopter 
carried a banner—the Indian Navy wel¬ 
comes Pradhan Mantri. Twenty four 
hours later, before he departed the entire 
fleet steamed past chanting Pradhan 
Mantri Ki Jai. 

At this unique interlocking on board 
the Viraat of the civil- 
political-bureaucratic-militaiy leader¬ 
ship, only one person was damp-eyed: 
Commander Sudan, leader of the Sea 
Harriers. For him and for Viraat it was 
the last take-off and landing of the 
millennium. • 


(The author was a ganaral offtcar commanding of tha 
Indian Paaoa-Kaaping Forca m southern Sn Lanka He ts 
tha founder member of tha Defence Planning Staff of the 
Chrefa of Staff Committee) 
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Meet the new breed of 
successful, with-it, 
white-collar cartoonists 


T he first R.K. Laxman book of 
cartcK)ns was published by 
Penguin in 199(3. There has 
been four reprints since then 
—each a bestseller. { 

Conclusion: cartoons make good 
hook material and sell well. 

A recently-held caii(X)n competition j 
sponsored by a national daily got more 
than a thousand eiUnes. The exhibits 
continue to draw crowds, even though 
none of them has been drawn by big 
names. 

Conclusion: who says cartooning has 
yet to catch on in India? 

Every national and regional daily and 
magazine has a cartoonist on the staff. 
Only that they are not called cartoonists 
any more. Graphic designer and illustra¬ 
tor sounds better and more hip. 

Conclusion: you cannot do without 
them. They add that extra zing to your 
copy. 

One of the largest money-spinning 
channels on television is the CartiK^n 
Network and caitoon programmes, 
almost without exception, have the high¬ 
est TRPs. 

Conclusion: cartoon is big and good 
business. 

Meet the new breed of successful, 
with-it, white-collar professionals — | 
the ciuloonists. They make their own * 
p^ilitical statements and wield considera- , 
ble political clout. 

"That is because they are no longer 
looked upon as back-room boys — ones 
who relax in a comer and only for a 
couple of hours with little or no home¬ 
work. Ciu1(xinists in India have got 
closer to reporting. Like any reporter 
they have to attend press briefings, meet 
politicians. Cartoons and caricatures are 
vital components of newspapers and not 
merely .space fillers," says Unny, a vete¬ 
ran in the field and now working with 
The Indian Express. 

And he should be knowing because 
he has seen it all. Time was when all that 
cartoonists had to do was to .scan the 
papers, look at a few pictures, sit at his 
desk in the evening and sketch a few 
lines — and hey presto, the day’s work 
was done. But now cartoons are a result 
of long, intensive study. 

Shekhar Gurera, The Pioneer, a new 
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AJITNiNAN 


"Unlike our western 
counterparts, we have 
no syndicates or 
agents who can do the 
marketing for us" 



SUPHIRTAIlANa 

"There is so little to 
laugh about these 
days. We have to work 
harder each day to 
find humour and 
satire" 


generation cartoonist agrees. "For a cart* 
oon which has to go into the paper, my 
work starts early in the moining—keep¬ 
ing track of the events of the day, even 
though 1 may get into action only late in 
the evening." 

Sudhir Tailang, The Hindustan 
Times, feels that a cartoon caricature has 
to change with the times. "Take the fam¬ 
ous pout of former Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. It has changed over the 


years — having been accentuated over 
the years in political exile. Look at my 
caricatures of Rao from 1989 to 1991 — 
there is a world of difference between 
each of them. 'Phis means that one has to 
keep meeting politicians repeatedly — 
to figure out the change." 

Something which is substantiated by 
R.K. Laxman in his book of cartoons. 
Laxman feels the boom time for cartoon¬ 
ists in the country was in the years imme- 


Ma sters of sa tire 

TTte Story of cartooning 


I f you thought caitooning was merely 
a couple of strokes on pap^, done 
with the sole purpose of raising a 
laugh, well, tUnk again. Here is a 
serious business with a history. 

Caricatures have been found on 
walls of ancient Egypt and Greek 
vases. The genre became highly 
popular in the early 1800s, when 
several British artists, including 
Gern-ge Cruikshank and William 
Hogarth die w and sold prints of 
caricatures. 

It was left to Benjamin Franklin to 
draw one of the first cartoons in 
American colonies in 1754. Today, the 
United States of America boasts of a 
throbbing cartoon culture. Franklin’s 
cartoon carried a powerful message— 
that the colonies needed to unite. The 
cartoon in question showed each 
colony as p^ of a snake with the 
caption, ‘Join or Die’. 

Cartoons became a political 
statement in the 1840s in Europe, 
finding a prominent place on tte walls 
of the Ftmh Parliament. 

But the real impetus to popularity of 
cartoons caine with the laun^ of the 
magarine Pmdt. Harper's Weekly 
fdlowed. 

By diat time, cartoons had becooM a 
regular feature rtf new^nqiers and 
magazinea. they, however, used fewer 
de^ ffid cbartictets unIBce the comic 
str^M whicb were gaining in 
popvlaiity. IaIoitia.ibelBstoiyis 
iri|»tfer. During fee dt^ of Ae Rqj, 



IUC.UXIIIAH 

several cartoonists lampooned the 
establishment and the prevalent social 
trends. The triumvirate of Abu 
Abraham, R.K. Laxman and Mario 
Miranda appeared on the scene in 
post-Independence India. Laxman’s 
common man was your man next (toor 
—feeling the pinch of domestic 
politics and economics. 

Today, several talents have joined 
the bandwagon—each telling a stmy, 
someUmes more pow«ful than the 
printed word. And no newspaper or 
magazine (national m* regional) can do 
without timn. 
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R.K. UyMMk Begas his caiea ia 
csrtooning with Boaibay-based paper 

Freeand joined TV. 
TVme^ o/Tndia where he hss been 
woridng for over 40 years-Laxman has 
also written several short stories, a 
travelogue and essays. Known for his 
Common Man—die epitome of the 
struggling Indian middle class. 

MARIO MHUUnfcMo^ a Ufestyle 
cartoonist, Miranda’s cartoons ate 
based on Goan lifestyle and cuhuie. 
Was never much into political 
cartoons. Presendy, hb cttftoons can be 
seen in TheEcon<m^11i»eS,tm^ 
under the name of On the Ot^ Huui 

AW ABRAHAM: Another vetannin the 
field of cartoons. Hails from Kerala 


where he stays ix)W. Abraham’s mote 
cff less retired from cartooning but one 
gets to read his syndicated columirs in 
The Hindustan Times called Salt and 
Pepper, which he also illusttaies. 


UMY: A senior cartoonist who began 
his career with TV tfihdn in Madras 
and is now with Thelndim Express. 
Very much a polidcd Cartoonist. 




(floated[a«niiipir^airittg the 
Emergency). Has jte^ from 
cattomihog. At leha fhtt is vriiat he 
claims dimgh ode gelsto see his wotlc 
occasionally in TV Oudapk. These 
dsys he » bkter known fbr his colutiins 
(called The Wt$p}m7ke Hindustan 
Times and TV SmtesMon, among other 
papers. 

RAW IR RW ^ ^crnddOgHwgies 


Used to be a politician . 



call Mm one of Ae best in his Add and a. 
genius in pohdcdcattoonu^. Was 
uddi TV Indian Bq>ress, has joined 
hidht Today. Noways he is invoked 
in the managerial aspects of the 
magazme and is busy writing bocdcs. 
CaihxMiing seems to have taken a back 


MRMR' BM: Nobody knows what he 
b nptodiese days. Was with TV 


RUMMIWUI 

Hindustan Times and then widi TV 
Pimeer. He quit the latter when 
management changed hands. Wasin 
the eye of die ^<nm when he was 
s^cted by the fridian Council of 
Cultural Relatirws (lOCR) to represent 
the country in a festival in London, a 
year bade Retfred because of a back 
problem Threatnu to come back but 
nobod^^ is sure wfaen as he is known to 
beqidte u^nerfictable. No doubt about 
Ms talent thoiigh. 

tllllWTARdllll:Belongsto«enew 
school ofcaiteonistsbuthts talentis 
only too obvknis. Draws for TV 
/mdVleit Times but rnote than Ms 
deiwiRgs, it is Ms punchline wMch 
maodtoul. 
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TRENDS 


diately after Independence. There was There is better scope for this industry, to them, sometimes forming personal 
so much happening — so many charac- but the whole attitude is one of negati- equations," says Unny. 

ters springing on the scene. He writes in vism. Abroad, for a cartoonist the line of So docs Tailang. "Given the fluid poli- 

his book, The Best of Laxman, "When control is the entire world. Here it large- tical scene, new political equations cmer- 
^ Nehru took over as Prime Minister it ly remains India-centric. Another pro- gc every few days. Prime Ministers 
soon became apparent to the cartoonist blem is that unlike our western counter- change frequently. This leaves us with 
that he could look forward to an exciting parts, we have no syndicates or agents little back-up material. And so we have 
career ahead. The aspirations of linguis- who can do the marketing of our cart- to do our own research. Our source of 
tic chauvinists, prohibitionists, name- oons for us. We have to do it on our own." information for caricatures arc the sub¬ 
changers of parks and streets, all began Agrees Sunil Adam who draws cart- jects themselves." 
to make their ludicrous appearance on oons for The Pioneer. "We are light But even the most optimistic cartoon- 



the national scene. The number of satiri¬ 
cal cartoonists increased rapidly. Our 
political activities became equally 
uproarious from the satirical point of 
view. Naturally, a cartoonist, even one 
with limited talent, could flourish 
effortlessly. Thus the tribe of cartoonists 
proliferated." 

With proliferation came demand for 
better conditions of work. And they 
usually got it. More importantly, the cart¬ 
oonists have come to be involved in the 
making of a story. The illustration is oft¬ 
en the only visual accompanying stories. 

With advancement of technology 
work is easier than it used to be. The com¬ 
puter takes care of the business of apply¬ 
ing colour. Some cartoonists use the 
stylus and the electronic notebook, 
instead of the conventional brush and 


B ut not ail are happy. Ajit Ninan of 
India Today for one. "I am unhappy 
with the cartoon scenario in the country. 


years away from the West when it comes 
to cartoons. There are fewer opportunit¬ 
ies and little professionalism. Only a 
handful have done well." 

Rajindcr Puri, who has been at it since 
19.i7. does not agree. "During my days, 
cartoonists were well-paid and I should 
imagine that they are better-paid today. 
The fact remains that cartoonists are 
doing their own thing—making an indi¬ 
vidual political statement. No political 
leader can afford to ignore them.” 

That may be an exaggeration as the 
pen continues to be mightier than the 
brush in the world of print media. But 
the cartoonist has easier and better 
access to a politician, these days. 

"This had to happen. Now look at 
Jayalalitha who hol^ the key to the sur¬ 
vival of the present government. How 
can you depict her position in present 
politics and what she says and means 
without knowing her. Just as a reporter 
has to meet his subject to write about 
them, so do we. And this brings us close 


ist has to admit that things are not always 
simple. Says Tailang, "The essence of a 
good cartoon is that while exaggeration 
is essential to make a point, the cartoon¬ 
ist must know where to draw the line. 
The entire piece must be credible. What 
is worse is that a cartoon is supposed to 
raise laughs. But there is so little to 
laugh about these days. Yet we have to 
work harder each day to find humour 
and satire and show it in our work." 

But there is a ray of light. Says Tai* 
lang, "Today’s politicians have become 
a joke by themselves. They raise so 
many laughs through their own actions, 
where is the need for us to make satires 
on them?" 

But as long as there arc politicians 
and as long as things are in di.spropor- 
tion, cartoonists will continue to thrive. 
For here is a tribe which tries to make 
sense out of nonsense, nonsense out of 
what seems sensible, makes thing.s seem 
larger than life and yet very, very real. • 
PtMmvIQhomh/NmwDmIhl 
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POWER PLAY 

RAJIV SHUKLA 



Systems failure 


India must learn from Pakistan in selecting its cricket team 





It is shameful that a country of 100 croro is not able to 
produce one more batsman like Sachin Tendulkar, while a 
country of 14 crore (Pakistan) has got at least six 
dependabie players 


I must congratula¬ 
te the Pakistan 
team Tor its perfor¬ 
mance of late. One 
should not be sur¬ 
prised if It makes it 
U) the World Cup 
final. The mem¬ 
bers of the Indian 
team must learn 
something from the Pakistani players. It 
looks like we have got a ‘B’-grade team 
which IS being sent to the World Cup. In 
the ab.sence of just one player — Sachin 
Tendulkar — we lost to Pakistan in the 
one-day series and most of the matches 
at Sharjah. 

It is shameful. A country of 100 crore 
is not able to produce one more batsman 
like Tendulkar, while a country of 14 
croie (Pakistan) has got at least six 
dependable players. It is not that we do 
not have good players, but there is some¬ 
thing wrong with our system which does 
not allow real talent to come up. 

For Pakistan, if Saeed Anwar does 
not do well, Shahid Afridi will definite¬ 
ly do. Similarly, either Ijaz Ahmed or 
In/ainamul Haq or Moin Khan will defi¬ 
nitely give sufficient contribution to the 
team. This they have proved time and 
again not only against India, but also 
against Sri Lanka and England. In our 
team if three top-order batsmen arc out, 
the entire team will collapse. 

Our players only win against Pakistan 
in moneymaking. The amount of pro¬ 
duct endorsements our players do 
thanks to the large middle class, the 
Pakistanis cannot. After a series is over, 
most of our players do not slog and prac¬ 
tise. Either they rest at home or if they 
have made enough money they are busy 
making investment plans. Now it has 
been proved that a cricketer .should also 
run like an athlete and work out 
everyday. 

India requires cricketers and not fash¬ 
ion models who appear on television 
endorsing products. Unfortunately, half 
of our team comprises models. You do 
modelling as much as you can but you 
must play up to expectations. 


Javed Miandad had once told me that 
today’s cricket is different as there are 
no real fast bowlers. It is very easy to 
play cricket today. But unfortunately, 
our young cricketers are not able to face 
current ^medium fast bowlers’. I think 
Miandad was right. The entire Indian 
team is not able to play Shoaib Akhtar 
and Wasim Akram, who are not equival¬ 
ent to Marshall, Lillee, Thompson or 
Gamer. 

Imran Khan picked up school and col¬ 
lege boys and made them international 
cricketers. He used to go to small towns 
watching tournaments and picking up 
good players. He did not pay much atten¬ 


tion to the English-speaking skills of the 
players and rather picked up lower 
middle-class well-built boys with rural 
background. 

In our selection system, one who is 
articulate, with a metropolitan back¬ 
ground and good connections always 
gets preference. 1 think the Board of Con¬ 
trol for Cricket in India is not at all res¬ 
ponsible for it. At the district and state 
levels, recommendations matter a lot. 
There the real talent is killed and second- 
grade players are selected. 

We will also have to devise a system 
by which boys of small towns and rural 
areas are picked up. • 
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HEALTH 

Immaculate 

conception 

A Calcutta gynaecologist tries out an ignored technique for achieving 

pregnancy in infertile couples 


T hey say there are always a thousand suns behind the 
clouds. The age-old proverb came true for Arun 
Kumar Roy (43) and his wife Sumita (35), and for Dr 
Siddhartha Chattcijee of Calcutta’s Repose Nursing 
Home — their gynaecologist and obstetrician — on 
5 April. That morning, at 7.55 am, Chatteijee delivered a baby 
boy weighing 2.5 kg by ceaserian section on Sumita. In the 
process, he crossed a new frontier in the science of human 
reproduction: for the first time, a pregnancy was achieved by 
‘non-invasive Microsurgical Epididymal Sperm Aspiration 
(MESA)-Intra-Uterine Insemination (lUI) technology with 
frozen-thawed spermatozoa’. 

^ This technique had not been considered before because doc¬ 

tors had no control over sperms after they were released into 
the uterus. But suddenly it is proving to be a successful but 
inexpensive technique. 


"We scanned the medical literature and found no record of 
MESA-IUI pregnancy. Nobody has claimed such a feat either 
in Midlands (in England) or in India," said Chatteijee. "Based 
on this, I have sent my paper to the Human Reproduction )Out- 
nal and its editor, Professor R.G. Edwards, replied that my 
manuscript was being reviewed,” Chatteijee added. 

Although lUI is not a very precise technique, Chatteijee 
was able to deliver, literally. How was this achieved? 

The Roy couple wanted a baby badly. The trouble was with 
Arun. Tests showed that he was azoospermic (absence of sper¬ 
ms in semen). His sperm motility was also was very poor. 
"Arun came to me with only 15 to 20 per cent sperm motility, 
whereas a normal sperm has more than 60 per cent motility,” 
recalled Chatteijee. 

Moreover, though the couple wanted a baby, they did not 
want a pregnancy through donor insemination. They ^so lack- 
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ed the funds to undergo invitro-fcrtilisation (IVF). "We had 
faith on our doctor. So we told him to try whatever he felt 
was necessary. Wc’rc happy now," said an elated Arun Roy, 
after the baby was delivered. 

It ail began early last year. The couple was referred to Chat- 
terjee by Dr Kalyan Sarkar, a urologist. At that stage, the 
MESA-IUI was just an ‘idea*; it was still untried. So when the 
Roys told the doctor to go ahead, he decided to take a shot. 

On 12 March, 1998, Kalyan Sarkar and micro-plastic sur¬ 
geon Kaushik Nandi perfonned MESA on Arun Roy. They 
had to perform an operation on his testes to collect the sperms. 

The sperms were frozen in the laboratory for five months in 
liquid nitrogen. During this time, Chatteijee and his team 
used biochemical processes to increase their motility. In May 
1998, lUI was performed on Sumita and the sperms were 
pushed into her uterus. But nothing happened. Chatterjee then 
performed another lUI and this time it worked. 

The method practised today to achieve pregnancy in inferti¬ 
le couples is through MESA and intra-cytoplasmic sperm 
injection (ICSI) technique. The process needs a lot of preci¬ 
sion and expenditure as well. The cost of disposables, medici¬ 
nes for achieving super-ovulation are very high, with bills run¬ 
ning upto Rs 1.5 lakh. 

But Chatterjee’s procedure comes for much less. "Collec¬ 
tion of sperms costs about Rj» 10,000. And insemination will 
cost Rs 2,000 every cycle," he pointed out. If accepted, this 
technique will bring relief to infertile couples at moderate 
expenses. "It’s a remarkable work. We want him to continue 
his research so that the poor and the needy can benefit," said 
Maya Ghosh, managing director, Repose Nursing Home. 

But will his MESA-IUI technique be accepted"^ "Why not? 
Chatterjee*s work is unique and is aimed at improving the life 
of people. His achievement will certainly be appreciated," 
said Ninnal Maji, assistant secretary and national council 
member of the Indian Medical Association, Calcutta. Chatter¬ 
jee, however, sounded cautious: "Working in a Tliird World 
country, it’s a difficult question to answer. It will take at least 
a year for things to clear." 

What about the local and national forums? "I don’t know 
how they will react? If the prcKcdurc is not accepted now, it 
will be ten years later. And that’s fine with me," said a beam¬ 
ing Chatterjee. • 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Big city blues 


An official study brings out the changing 
face of Calcutta population 



T he Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA), the agency for planning and implementation 
of development schemes for the Calcutta Metropolitan 
area (CMA), has published a report on the Socio-economic 
Profile of Households in Calcutta Metropolitan area: 
1996-97. The report has come up with interesting revelations 
concerning the city of joy. 

Author^ by CMDA secretary Nandita Chatteijee, Nikhi- 




CITYSCAPE: street scene in Calcutta 

lesh Bhattacharya of Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and 
Animesh Haidar, director, stxrio-cconomic planning, CMDA 
—the report deals with the city’s demographic profile, educa¬ 
tional status, occupation and migration within the CMA area 
which includes 40 municipalities, three municipal corpora¬ 
tions and 62 non-municipal urban areas. 

The report confirms a number of hunches: that the city is tur¬ 
ning more and more cosmopolitan; that migrants — mainly 
from outside the slate—are slowly taking over; that the joint 
family system is passe; and that the sex ratio is strongly favou¬ 
ring the male. 

The study shows that nearly 55 per cent of the hou.seholds 
are made up of nuclear families, while the percentage of joint 


The inside stoiy 


Why the JMM is not keen on bringing 
Shibu Soren out of jail 

L eaders of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM) seem to 
have dumped their supremo, Shtbu Soren, languishing ’ 
in Delhi’s Tihar Jail for his alleged role in the murder of his 
own private secretary Shashinath Jha. Nowadays, they are 
more concerned about themselves staying outside the CBI 
dragnet. 

Soren’s erstwhile confidants are even reluctant to stage 
any denionstration in support of him. Talking to Sunday, 
JMM central committee secretary Kumar Vaiuo said thtf 
they were not ooncen^ ^ut "Guruji’s” release as it had 
become a routine matter for him to face trial. He, however, 
pointed out that the CBI had no circumstantial evidence 
against Stnen to prove charges ot conspiracy in Jha’s 
murder. 

Jha was an eyewitness in die JMM pey*off case in 1993. 
bi 1994. he suddenfydisr^ipearedttid bis body was found 
buried at Nagri vUb^ near Ranchi. Obsmvws fed that the 
CBI could not have nuide the breakthrough without a tip- 
off from dioaeys^had a vested interest in Soren’a imt. 
the^ dso die twsoe set of people rnay iiow be 
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family and single-member families are 24 and 15.5 per cent 
respectively. Interestingly, 68.8 per cent rural households in 
the CMA area are nuclear families, indicating that the joint 
family system is breaking up even in rural areas around 
Calcutta. 

The average family size has come down to 4 persons per 
family from the 1956 level of 5.2 persons. As for mother- 
tongue, only around 70 per cent speaks Bengali while more 
than 25 per cent are Hindi-speaking. Interestingly, a little over 
25 per cent of CMA households have their origin in the pres¬ 
ent Calcutta municipal area while another 25 per cent has 
come from outside West Bengal. 

A little over 84 per cent are Hindus while 13.7 per cent are 
Muslims. The report says that more than 50 per cent of the 
CMC (Calcutta Municipal Corporation) population and 35.5 


per cent of the CMA population live in rented houses. The 
report also reveals that while one-third of households do not 
have adequate potable water supply, less than one-third is con¬ 
nected to any kind of sewer system. 

Two important points concerning sex ratio and migration 
patterns also come out of the study. The sex ratio of 817 
h^males per 1,000 male is rather low compared to the all-India 
figure. While it is as low as 770 females per 1.000 males in the 
below-14 age group, the ratio is a gentle 911 females per 
I ,(XX) males in the 60-plus category. 

As for migration, with 1946 as the cut-off year, a little more 
than 20 per cent living in Calcutta are migrants. Despite the 
recent noises about Bangladeshi immigrants, the study 
reveals that the number of people coming to Calcutta from 
Bangladesh has actually gone down from 55.9 per cent of 
total migrants in ihe 1947-55 period to 0.2 per cent at present. 

TTiis also means that an increasing number of people are 
pouring into Calcutta from other Indian cities and villages. 
Haidar feels that the migration into the city is more on account 
of the local push factors rather than the pull factor operating 
from Calcutta. This indicates that the eastern megapolis has a 
vast and impoverished hinterland which is failing to retain its 
population stock. 

But demographers and stKiologists are rather guarded 
while commenting on the report. Some even went on to ques¬ 
tion the accuracy of such a sun'ey. They feel that such a wide 
range of parameters cannot be tested accurately on the basis of 
a single questionnaire, as has been done. Urban development 
experts are apprehensive of results which say that on the avera¬ 
ge, each person living in the CMC area enjoys about 85 sq.ft, 
ofcovered space. 

Moreover, the study points out that about 42.5 per cent of 



amMOOi:ShibuS0r€n 

interested to see Shibu Soren languish in jail* 
BmtheJMMleadeni' may 

Slso be due to bickmngs among party faetioiis. V aiun is a 
diehard suppm:^' oif IMM vice^pmidesit Sura^ Mandal 
imd isbdtioyed tob^ wmldfls itriA 


Soren. 

Despite the help from the anti-Soren faction in framing 
charges, it is necessary for the CBI to interrogate oth«^ 
JMM leaders. According to CBI sources, since Mandal is 
an accused in the pay-off case, the possibility of his 
involvement in Jha*s murder could not be rul^ out, at 
least in theory. 

Meanwhile, supporters of Mandal are making an all-out 
effort to install him as the party president On the one hand 
they are trying to erode Soren*s credibility. On the other, 
they are frustrating the CBl*s attempt to expand its dra^iet 
in Case they also fall into it. 

Speaking to Sunday, Varun pointed out that the CBI 
prot^ into Jha*s murder was based on a concocted story. 
He claimed that the pieces of skeleton dug out by the CBI 
at Nagri were not those of Jha. He reveal^ that one Gau* 
tarn Sharina had fed the story of Jha*s burial to the CBI. 
According to Varun, Sharma was at loggerheads with 
JMM lead^ Nand Kishor Mehta. Once, he was put behind 
bars on the basis of a complaint lodged by Mehta* 

' Meanwhile, Jha’s mother has lodged a complaint in the 
Delhi High Court, accusing the CBI of conniving with 
some of the key accused in the case. But vital questions 
remain unanswered. Why was Soren singled out and why 
were leaders like Mandal spared? • 
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TELEVISION 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Savins stoiy 

After five long years, Hasratein comes 
to an end 

H asratein is finally over. This long-playing ^Zee serial, 
on the air for a little over five years, had hooked the 
wdieiiee from day dot because it became a statement for 
die loneliness of the long-manied spouse. It began with 
Htmani Shivpuri. the youthful wife of an old man. running 
away with a younger man. abandoning her daughter. This 
was not some siren, or a nymphomaniac, but your average 
garden-variety woman who felt uniulfilled in a passion¬ 
less macriage. 

The pattern remained the same through the story, based 
on a famous Marathi novel — the women in Ajai Sinha's 
serial were not submissive and long-suifering; they acted 
on their emotions and reacted to situations as they went 
along. Tlie Shivpuri episode was brief curtain-raiser; the 
real action began when the little girl grew up, married, and 
left her husband for another man. It is Savi's story that 
Hasratein tracked, and though there were periodic grouses 



ABSCMBINQ AFFAIR: ShefaU Chaya in Hasratein 

about how long-winded it was all becoming, viewers 
never really deserted the serial. Originally, Savi was play¬ 
ed by the lynx-eyed Scema Kapoor, but she indulged in too 
much heavy breathing in the process and was replaced by 
the grave, dignified Shefali Chaya. 

This was a masterstroke because Ms Kapoor was mak¬ 
ing people uncomfortable by her overt ‘sexiness’ ; Chaya, 
who had already made a mark for herself as a ‘serious’ 
actress, faced no approbation. If she left her husband to 
go off and liv^ with a married man, she had her reasons— 
she wasn't a vanq>, she was a heroine. 

If you ignored the several icky bits which kept popping 
Up, you could took at Hasratein as the first adult serial 
wt^h spoke about relationships in an adult manner. And 
whete you got standard acting from Harsh Chaya and Mri* 
mi ICuHwni and ShehU Chaya, who play the husband, 
ilir^a^aiidthaCkherW 



the people in the CMC area live in slums. But Environment 
Improvement Programme, another CMDA release in 1996, 
puts the figure at 52 per cent. Even data on the literacy rate 
(around 90 per cent) has come under scrutiny. The figure for 
sex ratio is also not consistent with those given in the 1991 
census. 

CMDA sources say that two similar studies were earned 
out earlier, albeit on a smaller scale. According to Ashok Bhat- 
tacharya, CMDA vice-chairman and slate urban development 
minister, the study was needed for Calcutta’s planner^as the 
city had undergone drastic changes over the last two 
decades. • 

Jmymnim Bmmu/Cmieuttm 

MILITANCY 

Mind battl e 

Militant outfits in the north-east launch a 
cyber offensive 

T he United Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) complet¬ 
ed 20 years on 7 Apnl And to celebrate the occasion, the 
militant outfithas launched its own website—www geo- 
cities.com/capitol hill/congress/7434. 

In its home page, published by ULFA’s international publi¬ 
city department to launch a worldwide propaganda, the 
ULFA has claimed that the influx of people into Assam from 
the Indian subcontinent posed a serious threat to the state’s 
demographic composition The militant group has also claim¬ 
ed that the Government of India has all along been encourag¬ 
ing the influx of Indian and non-Indian foreigners into Assam 
because a population base having "ethnic affinity with 
mainland India" is always favourable for it. The home page 
gave a detailed account of the geographical location of the 
state and its natural resources 

The group has gone on to claim that Assam was never a part 
of India and the people of Assam defended their freedom as 
many as 17 times by fighting against the Mughal rulers. Inter¬ 
estingly. the ULFA has also sought suggestions from differ¬ 
ent quarters and even gave an e-mail address (ulfa@geoci- 
ties.com) so that anybody could get in touch with them 
According to the ULFA home page, the aim is to liberate 
Assam’s 78,529 sq.metre area from the clutches of Indian 
occupation and to form a sovereign Independent Assam. 

The web seems to be providing a platform to other north- 
cast militant groups as well. Following ULFA’s footsteps, the 
NSCN has launched a home page to spearhead its demand for 
an Independent Nagaland. A lot of space has been devoted to 
the reports prepared by the International Ministries of the 
American Baptist Churches. Calling for a peaceful solution, 
the Church has extended support to the NSCN’s demand. The 
reports quoted extensively from a write up of John A. Sundq- 
ist who travelled in different parts of Nagaland. 

No doubt, the authorities are watching the cyber offensive 
unleashed by the militant outfits The GOC of the 4 Corps, Lt- 
Gen. S.D. Shekhatkar, recently told newsmen in Guwahati 
that the army is keeping a close watch on the development. • 
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ARIES 


ill March-20 ApnD 

B e positive in your rights. 

Something has to work 
out well for you, so you 
could have a taste of success 
that is obvious. Publicity 
could be good. You want to 
spread your wings so grab 
opportunities towards that 
end, but don’t expect 
everything to happen at once. 


TAURUS 


(2! April 20 M(i\) 

S tudies can be seen to pay 
dividends. A headway 
can be made in preparation 
for a new responsibility or a 
planned journey to a distant 
place. Children can be extra 
busy in showing off their 
talents. Be a little tactful in 
dealings with others. Friends 
can easily take offence. 


GEMINI 


{2! Mci\-20 June) 

C onfirm a true 

relationship. You may 
have ended a period of 
flirtation and be thinking 
seriously about the future. 
Talk with the one you 
admire and feel more easy 
about what you are mutually 
contemplating. You tend to 
get a little bossy with your 
colleagues. Remain c^m 
and try to compromise. 

CANCER 


(21 Junc-20Jul\) 

T Iry to be constructive. 

This may mean throwing 
something out or having a 
complete change of 
attitudes. A decision may 
have to be made, or you may 
decide to put up with the 
result of a decision made by 
a partner. It*8 not the time to 
argue for arguments .sake. 


(21 July-20 August) 

T ake nothing ioo seriously 
from anyone. Don’t let 
others get you down.Above 
all, you must stick to your 
principles, no matter what or 
who tries to make you 
change them. 
Communications can be 
unreliable. Things are 
improving for you, so be 
optimistic. 


LIBRA 


(21 Scptemhcr-20 Oi toher) 

B e positive. Feel sure that 
you can get what you 
want and you will. Some 
misunderstanding which is 
out of your control may 
influence a deal and thus 
slow down negotiations and 
transactions. Someone you 
meet at work will attract you. 
This gives you a new sense 
of purpose. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

D iscussions can be most 
useful in order to sort out 
differences with other 
members of the family. 
Intimate relationship s can be 
a bit uptight now. A child 
may be forced to come to 
terms with discipline. Settle 
a deal. Some financial 
pressure may ease out slowly. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October- 20 November) 

S omething you could be 
doing could be out of 
date. Make a firm resolve to 
better yourself. Make it 
easier by getting together 
with others at work. Take 
care of your health. A bonus 
could come your way, that 
is not necessarily money. A 
journey can be made in hurry. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Novemher-20 December) 

T ialking may get you 
nowhere. A decision over 
a property deal can go awry. 
Travelling can have its share 
of problems. You may have 
to put yourself out for a 
member of your family who 
cannot speak up clearly. 
Look after your own 
interests, but also be 
prepared to say things that 
may hurt. 

CAPRICORN 


(2/ December-20 January ) 

I f you think everything is 
topsy-turvy, don’t be 
deject^, for things are 
bound to improve soon. 
Someone at work will be of 
great help to you. A romantic 
rendezvous can make you 
happy. Tread softly to be 
effective. Very soon you ^ 

will be clear of your troubles | 
through a court case. ' 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Januar\-20 February) 

Family misunderstandings 
■ can upset you. Follow 
your heart and do that which 
you know to be right. 
Someone may be willing to 
give you support. Social 
obligations may become a 
bit heavy if you count the 
material cost. But the 
benefits from mixing with 
people can usually outweigh 
the losses. 

PISCES 


(211 ebruary - 20 Marc h) 

S ome feelings of 

insecurity can make you 
lose your spirit of adventure. 
Older folk may be a burden 
or be miserable. Try not to 
let your imagination run 
away if you get surprise 
news. An emergency will be 
coped with at home. 
Someone will reassure you. 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

In sport y«tt hav* ■ doubto 
whammy. In Indian poNtles, wo 
havo a doHMo Swamy. 

A BJP POLITICIAN ON MOHAN 6URUSWAMY 
AND SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY’S EFFORTS TO 
BRING DOWN THE GOVERNMENT 


Real politics 



s’s policy towards farmers 
than Chaudhary Charan 
Singh. He believed that the 
real India which was in the 
villages was being ignored 
by the Congress which had 
made its life's purpose to 
pander to city-based indu.stri- 
al houses. 

However, things have tur- 



jyil Slngli: own plam 


ned full circle. The chief 
guest at the Bharatiya Janata 
Kisan Trust annual lecture is 
going to be Jairain Ramesh, 
a member of the Congress 
economic cell. 

This presumably has 
something to do with Charan 
Singh’s son Ajit Singh's 
own plans to join the Con¬ 
gress at some future date. 


Rresh lease 

The government’s 
efforts to cut expendi¬ 
ture and wind up depart¬ 
ments has yielded no result 
beyond rationalisation of 
existing posts. 

But what it has done is 
give some institutions an 
unexpected lease of life. 

Take the Board for 
Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction. This was to 
have been the agency for 
politely telling public and 
private sectors to pack up if 
they were unable to run their 
units profitably. 

However, the BIFR beca¬ 


me so mired in legal and 
other problems that former 
finance minister P. Chidam¬ 
baram had recommended 
that it be wound up. 

Before he could do that, 
the l.K. Gujral government 
had to quit and Yashwant 
Sinha came on the scene. If 


truth be told, he too wanted 
to wind it up (because the job 
BIFR was doing was being 
done by others as well). And 
given his commitment in the 
Budget to cut government 
expenditure, this would not 
have been impossible for 
him. 


But mysteriously, the 
government has now decid¬ 
ed to beef up the BIFR. 
There is a proposal to post 
three sSecretary-levcl officers 
in the BIFR, 

Of course, this means 
there will be three vacancies 
for the Centre to fill. 


Look who’s ' 
come to dinner 

What is the real story 
about the reported 
meeting between Yashwant 
Sinha and Mohan 
Guruswamy? 

According to a Delhi new¬ 
spaper, the finance minister 
and his former adviser met at 
Sushma Swiiraj’s house 
where Sinha reportedly beg¬ 
ged Guruswamy to desist 
from bringing any more char¬ 
ge against the government. 
To which Guruswamy sup¬ 
posedly said he was helpless 
because the Opposition had 
taken over and he was no lon¬ 
ger in control. 

The fact is nothing of the 
sort happened. Yes, Sinha 
did go to Swaraj's house for 
dinner. But there were 40 
other people present there 
and Sinha nodded and said 
hello to Guruswamy, who 
returned the greeting. 
However, Sinha left early 
because he had a meeting. 
Tliat was all. 

The press didn’t hear of 
another ‘meeting* earlier bet¬ 
ween Guruswamy and 
Sinha. They chanced upon 
each other at Delhi’s Taj 
Mansingh and Guruswamy 
congratulated Sinha for the 
Budget. If the finance mini¬ 
ster had wanted he could 
have gone to town about this. 
But mature politicians don’t 
do this kind of thing. 

The real question which 
everyone should be asking 
is: given the current climate, 
Mohan Guruswamy is an 
enemy of the realm. Then 
how did Sushma Swaraj 
invite him to dinner? • 


CHECK-LIST 


The Rothmans story: the latest chapter 

■ How It all bogaii: in 1997, Rothmans, the cigarette 
major, decided to set up a wholly owned subsidiary in 
India. The logic of this was not immediately clear because 
Rothmans already has a working arrangement with ITC. 


■ Why It ran Into rough woathon Because the 
FIPB wouldn't clear it. It didn't say so in so many words, 
but kept sending the proposal to various ministries, first 
commerce, to investigate if it would affect India’s tobacco 
exports In any way, and then to the ministry of industry. 


■ Why Rothmans porsistod: Because it got 
mixed signals from the government. While the finance 
ministry opposed FDI in cigarettes on the ground that it 
was not a core infrastructure area, the Industry ministry 
vowed to support—to its death — Rothmans’right to 
invest in India, because the proposal was in keeping with 
the guidelines 


■ But tho hiddon agonda was: ITC’s fears about 
Its own survival, and also the fears of other cigarette 
companies. 

ITC had another problem. In the meantime, Rothmans 
had merged with BAT, which had been willing to take over 
ITC Rothmans held about two per cent equity in ITC, while 
BAT held 32 per cent. When talks began of Rothmans 
coming to India. ITC feared this was another attempt by 
BAT to take over. 


■ Howsvsr, this was dsnlad: BAT has said it has 
no intention of taking over ITC. 


■ Ths latsst sttuatlon; ITC is looking to the 
government to save it, while the government has referred 
the Rothmans proposal to a core group in the FIPB. 
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HEARD IN LUCKNOW 

Bombay has a D ComiMny. W« 
hava a T company. Ami wo’ro not 
going to root until wo'va tuifotf It 
out. 

A KALYAN SINGH SUPPORTER ON THE 
CAMPAIGN LED BY THAKURS TO OUST THE 
CM 


f 


ings but also spent a lot of 


QoIngliHocIi 

Information minister 
Pramod Mahajan 
^ believes in disseminating 
information as freely and 
easily as possible. This is pro¬ 
bably why he arranged ten 
state-of-lhe-art-in-tclccom 
technology Iridium satellite 
telephone sets for Atal Beha- 
ri Vajpayee’s team when the 



. out 

Prime Minister went to Rai- 
gad recently to unveil Shiva- 
ji*s statue. 

Mahajan was absolutely 
determined that this function 
should be covered thorough-^ 
ly so he got a Dordarshan 
OB van loaded on to the 
plane so that the PM*s func¬ 
tion could be covered by 
Doordarshan. 

However, just then news 
of the Chamoli earthquake 
broke. Mahajan sent the tele¬ 
phones to OP to help out in 
Chamoli — but only nine of 
the ten he had. He kept one, 
and it never left his side in 
1 Ooa while the national exe¬ 
cutive meeting was on. It is 
still with the minister. 


Saffron acono 

Uttar Pradesh chief 
minister Kalyan 
Singh, already besieged by 
problems created by his par¬ 
ty in the state, is absolutely 
furious with the party high 
command. 

The reason is simple. 
Kalyan Singh reckons that 
those MLAs who came to 
Delhi to complain against 
him, should have been sent 
back to UP after being repri¬ 
manded. Instead p^y 
leaders thought it fit to not 
only give them appoint¬ 
ments for sympathetic hcar- 


time with them. 

Singh's ire is as much 
with the Prime Minister and 
the home minister as it is 
with the party high com¬ 
mand. AftCT dl, if. MLAs 
come to Delhi to complain 
against the chief minister, 
isn’t this tantamount to anti- 
party activity? In any other 
party these MLAs would 
have been issued a show- 
cause notice. Instead a high 
command which supposedly 
supports Kalyan Singh feeds 
them halwa-puri. 

Is the BJP listening? 


Caste fiMter 

But there is more to 
die UP crisis than this. 
The MLA’s in question, who 
are the target of Ksdyan 
Singh’s attack, say 
, indignantly that all they 
want is to make sure the 
BJP’s image in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh doesn’t slip — hence 
their rriiellion—but that the 
Centre doesn’t seem to be 
bothered about the party in 
UP. 

For instance, they say, 
who okayed the appoint¬ 
ments of corporator Kusum 
Rai (whom Kalyan Singh 
has variously described as 
’she’s like my daughter, her 
father was a close friend of 
mine’, \she’s friend’ and 
’she’s a party colleague’) as 
chairman of the state social 
welfare board? 

According to rebel 
MLAs, Rai’s appointment 
was okayed by the central 
human resource develop¬ 
ment ministry. And who was 
the minister? Uma Bharti, 
they say. And, of course, it is 
only a coincidence that 
Bharti and Kalyan Singh 
belong to the same caste; 
they arc both Lodhs. 


BeVIng calling 

K. Natwar Singh’s 
stock is soaring hi^. 

Even though foreign mini¬ 
ster Jaswant Singh hs^n’t yet 
received an invitation to go 
to China, (the joint secretary 
working group meeting is to 
be hosted by the Chinese, but 
no dates have been fixed for 
it), Natwar Sin^ has led a 
team of Congress MPs to Bei¬ 
jing at the invitation of the 
government. 

This is being seen as an 
indication that at least one 
foreign government thinks 
the BJP establishment is on 
its way out. 

And Natwar Singh’s port¬ 
folio in a Congress govern¬ 
ment is secure. • 


CHECK-LIST 


The BJP's options in Uttar Pradesh 

■ tiNl Hlaywtl—clil*f wl w l rt aw There 
might have been a double advantage in thia; the BJP could 
have used this post as atradeoff for support at the Centre. 
However, no one is biting—Kalyan Singh least of all. 


■ RaplaMltalyMSIiigBwIllillAlnatti 
Sln^ The Thakur lobby will be pleased as punch. But 
what about the others, especially the baclrward classes? 


■ Band a rrtroog pwaoMily MliA Nliiill 
Ma iio h dr loslilt Who will override all the Actions and 
will unite the BJP. But the question is: wRI he want to go to 
UP as chief minister? 



mhilslwr: He is a Dalit, from tfie flashtrlya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, and Is non-controverslal. The on^ 
problem he may face is—no one will Hsten to hkn. What 
then? 


■ IMiBlMtalMdsICaljfMBliitfi** 

or t This will keep everyone ha(^: the upper 
caste because Mishra Is one of them; thi Morward classes 
because Mishrs Is not a Thakur; and Kalyan Singh because 
his successor wBI not bo Ra|nath Sngh. 
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CItlieii 

Narayanan 

■ President K.R. Nara- 
rayanan was invited 
as chief guest to a function 
which nearly got cancelled 
—because of him. 

The diamond jubilee of 
die Indian Newspaper Socie¬ 
ty (INS) was celebrated in 
OeM and Narayanan was 
the guest of honour. For INS 
which comprises editor- 
plt^etors of various Indian 
nieWspqiers and magazines 
—it was a proud moment. 

President Narayanan 
arrived wearing dark glasses 
and looking not unlike a film 



IblLllMaya 


star—which was okay since 
he’d just undergone surgery. 
That he insisted on making a 
speech which was extempo¬ 
re, was also ri^t— afterall. 
he’s been a journalist and 
that was a small courtesy 
INS could extend him. 

However, he was not 
done. A presentation had 
beenplann^ for those who 
were attending die function, 
but it was scheduled for after 
Narayanan had left. When he 
expressed the desiie to stay 
on for the whole function, 
itKluding the presentation, 
the delegates told him that 
.d)ey yreiri terribly sorry but 
' ^.waajust not possible. 

lite'ieason? briefcase 
whidi contained the presen- 
talioo hiril beeh left behind in 
.vdMfdtrteridtaeeec^ tegu- 
allow bagg to 
be b«ww»t \to * vwMte at 


HEARD IN THE AICC 

Q: Why dM thw mkHmis ask 
Valpayri* to go to Sabarimalal to 
pray for his dovommont? 

A: Bocauso that’s tho only 
tompio In tho country which 
responds to tho prayer of 
‘owmmlyo mhmmmnf 

A CONGRESS ACTIVIST ON THE ROLE 
SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY PLAYED IN 
DESTABILISING THE ATAL BEHARI VAJPAYEE 
GOVERNMENT 


What is happening in Kosovo? 

■ The backdNNind: After the deah of Marshal Tito, 
the Iron Man of Yugoslavia, Its constituents decidwi to 
dissolve themselves and reconstitute themselves as 
nations. Among them wae Serbia. 

One of Serbia’s provinces, Kosovo, has a polyethnic 
composition—Muslims and Christians. Serbia (the army 
of the erstwhile Yugoslavia Is Serb-dominated) felt that it 
was being discriminated against by the other nations and 
embarked on a programme of clearing Kosovo of its 
non-Serb population. It did this through the simple 
expedient of killing non-Serbs. Ml International protest 
was ignored. 


■ Ihc playcrc: Mainly Slobodan Milosevic, the 

itatlonaHst President of Serbia and countries which 
contribute to NATO. After repeated violation of 
agreements, NATO decided tlwt It could not remain a silent 
spectator to the genocide in Serbia and the consequent 
refugee problem It had on Rs hands. Holland, Italy, Austria 
and Germany were partfcutarly affected by Oils. So NATO 
gave Milosevic a deadline which to stiw kUlings. This 

was not complied with. So NATO began bombing 
Yugoslavia. __ 

■ Wm metlvcc: Kosovo represents a slice of history 
for the Serbs. It was this city where Serbs fought the 
hardest In repulsing Turkish Invaders during the growth of 
the Ottoman Empire. It is the IMng symbol of Serb 
nationalism. 

■ Ihc wIiMicrii; There are none. NATO, despite brave 
words. Is terrlbiy defensive about die bombing wMob, tt 
claims Is meant to stop refugees but Is only creating more 
refugees. However, a diplomatic channel has now wun 
opened. 

B Thu I w iu; The UnMedNatons, which has been 
reduced to a cipher, because 1M bombing Is an 
infringement of Its charter and there's nobodf to stop this. 
NAM because there are so many different opinions among 
members that no one canagree on gow the bombing . 

should stc«>. And the Subs and tiw Kosovo ARwMana: ^ 
because tlM/re dyb^forwhattheybelevokthetrc^^ 


whi^ the President India 
was a guest. 

So sheqpish smiles weie 
exchanged all round as the 
President waived th^ regula¬ 
tion, sent for the briefcase 
and stayed for the full frac¬ 
tion. While proprietms gush¬ 
ed over him and told him 
what a humble man die Hrst 
Gdzen of India was. 

Which was of* course 
exaedy what Narayanan 
wanted to hear! 


CaleulatBd 

■nova 

■ When the Bihar 
government was dis¬ 
missed and the Congress 
Working Committee (CWCi, 
debated the issue, there were' 
many who wondered why Dr 
Manmohan Singh was argu¬ 
ing that no matter how terri¬ 
ble a state government, the 
Congress mu.st oppose the 
use of Article 356. I 

For one, the party doesn’t 
exaedy have glowing creden¬ 
tials mi this matter. But mme 
surprising was Singh’s pas¬ 
sionate advocacy of 
democratically-elected 
governments. 

If it had been anyone else. 
Congressmen, always gmer- 
ous and chariudile about 
each other, would have con¬ 
cluded that his Rajya Sdilia 
term must be enrUng aral he 
must be looking for another 
state to get renominated to 
theRigyaSabha. 

However, Dr Singh was 
rgiparendy thinking 5t long- 
tesrm plans. Now dud ^ 
Congressdjis sum^xitiotMly 
scekiog a prime mhiiateiird 
candidide and wdl seek the 
support of all allies, includ¬ 
ing Laloo Yadav, why not 
pot him — and Mtdayam 
Sinrfi Yadav — in good 
kaamt so dud it could nay 
off later? ^ 

That doesn’t seem to be 
happmting. But Dr Shigh hm 
iaN)v«4he’sagooddiaQboctM^ t 
$» as a 

poBtician. • ' 
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How do the world's 
leading companies pass on 
perks to their employees? 


They Sodexho RtSB them. 



It's thrii !i'Sting nmc of yoor .iqoin The lirrie 
ic) reword employees who hove perlormed 
and dre exitoLtiog new benefits Anri, given 
the times thnt we live in, rewortiing itu'rn 
in the most rosi effertive mdririer 

fo meet hntti those eriteri. 1 , there's one thing 
thdl r'l pfogii'ss've HH Mnnoger like yourself 
should ceildirily fjo Coll Sodexho Poss 

Sodexho IS the world leodei m inrrnosinq 
employee motivotmn without mr reusing 
costs Its innovdlivp produr ts enable you 
(u pass on tax trnmdly hmefits to your 
employees, without inneasiPi] the buiden 
on your Lompariy 


The first of Sodexho’s products at your 
disposal IS the Food Vourlier Already, 
lujndreds of India's lop corporate and 
government organisations are rtiaking a 
meal of il After all, can you ifiink of a better 
way to sustain employee motivation than 
with an appetising array of tax-free food 
products and meals'? 

Sodexho's Gift Cheques, on the other hand, 
nave become the preferred way to reward 
special performers Ihese cheques can 
he utilised at over 1,000 premium outlets 
nationwide 

So, raise employee motivation tfiis year. 


without raising exlia funds It'll not only 
be good for youi employees' morale, but 
for yours as well 

Sodexho Pass - at your service 

* .'1 / \\S htlhofi I femh 

N/HltnUlifOUdl 

• Oz/f oj ihv n’orld\ lanhi'it 
Srrvhr I 'onJicf cowpume^ 

• i)ti \'orti4m‘ list of 

wost-tidmimi compamt'S 

• ()vvT S ,()00 dn^nts n’otidnide. 


The most hassle-free way to motivate your employees. 
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stop 

mudolinging 


T here is no point in wast¬ 
ing reams of newsprint 
on a controversy that is prov¬ 
ing to be a pain for the 
readers as well as the nation 
(In defence of the realm, 

11—17 April). Instead of 
mud-slinging in public and 
making the issue more and 
more amorphous, why can’t 
defence minister George Fer¬ 
nandes and Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat put forward con¬ 
crete allegations? 

For the last six months, so 
much has been written about 
these two characters. But 
nothing significant has ben 
exposed. The Opposition 
has regaled in making an 
issue out of it. So much so 
that AIADMK chief J. 
Jayalalitha had used the 
issue as an excuse to pull out 
of the BJP-led coalition. But 
ultimately who is suffering? 

It is the nation and the defen¬ 
ce services. 

The issue has destablised 
the parliamentary composi¬ 
tion in such a manner that 
another round of general 
elections seems to be immi¬ 
nent. Result: a blow to the 
economy, uncertainty and a 
toll on the nation’s treasury. 
As for the services, it has psy¬ 
chologically affected the 
men in uniform. Which is the 
most unwanted phenome¬ 
non that any nation would 
want at the cost of its security. 
fluvICfmwki, N9w Delhi 


O oof g a Ftnand—; altadild Imwtoldtho wholo story In 
Pofllninont 


■It has been rightly pointed 
out that Jayalalitha has been 
backing the wrong cause. 
Considering that the Vaj¬ 
payee government has 
virtually lived under a sent¬ 
ence of death, with Jayalali¬ 
tha as the main antagonist, 
there was nothing unusual 
about its latest crisis. The 
only difference was that the 
AIADMK chief appeared to 
be more serious in her 
resolve to humiliate the 
government than ever before. 

The needlessly provoca¬ 
tive statement made by the 
parliamentary affairs minister 
might have also played a part 
in helping Jayalalitha to 
make up her mind. 

Moreover, the realisation 
that she has cried wolf far too j 
often to backtrack once 
again has persuaded her to 
finally wi^draw support. 
SeenwChamf/ee, Blleepur 
(Madhya Pradeah) 


Sciclal concern 

T his refers to the story The 
Union Budget (14—^20 
March). The Union Budget 
is a "best" of the bad bargain 
in the existing situation. By 
increasing funds for the def¬ 
ence sector the BJP-led 
government has once again 
demonstrated its concern 
and conounitment for the 
security of the nation. 

The increase in limit from 
Rs 1 crore to Rs 5 crorc to 
define small-scale industry 
will give a fillip to the small- 
scale sector. The scheme to 
provide 10 kg of foodgrains 
to all the elders and the aged 
who don’t receive pensions, 
shows not only the social 
concern, but also that the 
B JP government is prepar¬ 
ing to face the polls. The 
gold bond deposit scheme is 
an innovative one and if it 


succeeds in catching 
people’s imagination, then 
gold reserves will be surely 
used for product! ve purposes.. 

Finally, the scheme to ^ 
involve villagers directly in 
rural uplifrment instead of 
depending on the 
bureaucracy will eliminate 
red tapism and corruption. 

N. Praaad, NewDelhk 


Canyon 


T he photographs of people 
affected by the radiation 
caused by uranium mining at 
Jaduguda, Bihar were shock¬ 
ing (Waiting to die, 4—10 
April). I was deeply moved 
by the story. Thank you, 
Sunday for bringing out a 
real good story. 

Pavan Sachdav, Patna (Bihar) 


Not In a huny 


T he profile on Sharad 
Pav/ax,Paviar-cut (4—10 
April),made an interesting 
reading. True, the leaders 
close to Pawar will invite the 
wrath of the lady of Janpath. 

Although Sonia has made 
her displeasure known, she 
is not in a hurry to get rid of 
Pawar as the Maratha strong- 

Sfiarad Pawar: Incurring 
the wrath of Sonia 
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man can still make or unma¬ 
ke things. 

ShruHN&ytr, B^ngaion 
(Karnataka) 


To sign or not to 
sign 


T his refers to the story 
National consensus 
(14 —20 March). One feels 
pity for the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment since it has to decide 
whether to sign the CTBT or 
not. 

Sadly, India never rises 
above domestic dissensions 
in pursuit of national inter¬ 
est. In the past, the Congress 
had shown that it needn’t 
bother about national con¬ 
sensus since it had majority 
in the Parliament. If Vaj¬ 
payee government is able to 
survive for the full five-year 
term, it will have to take a 
decision on theCTBT. And it 
doesn’t need the support of 
the Congress or any other 
party to take a decision whe¬ 
ther to sign the CTBT or not. 
S. Hatan, Ithalar (Tamil Nadu) 

Coalition 

conundrum 


T his refers to the story Soni^ 
a *s song (4—10 April). 
Coalition governments at the 
Centre led by Moraiji Desai, 
Charan Singh, Chandra- 
shekar and Vajpayee 
(13-day rule) and the UF 
government led by Deve 
Gowda and Gujral all fell 
due to the inherent contradic¬ 
tions. The Congress support¬ 
ed some of these govern¬ 
ments from outside and 
acquired abad name in the pro¬ 
cess. The party shouldn’t do 
the same mistake again. 
People are thoroughly fed up 
with the coalition govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. 

Victory in the three 
Assembly elections in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Delhi last year shows 
that the Congress hasn’t lost 


ground. In fact, the party 
might strengtlien its position 
in the coming Assembly elec¬ 
tions scheduled at the end of 
the year. 

Sonia knows her party is 
not in a position now to get 
absolute majority in the 
event of a mid-term poll. In 
the present scenario, there is 
no point in hurrying it up and 
the Congress must wail for 
an appropriate time to strike. 

P. Qangadaran, Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Withdrawal 

syndrome 

T his refers to the story 
Jayalalitha in Delhi 
(4—10 April). As the fate of 
the Vajpayee government 
hangs in the balance, it is 
clear what makes and unma¬ 
kes governments in India 
today is pure whimsy. A few 
years ago, Sitaram Kesri 
brought down the Deve 
Gowda government simply 
by thunderously charging 
that H.D. Deve Gowda was 
communal. No evidence of 
Gowda’s communal ism was 
demanded or offered by 
anyone. Less than a year 
later, the Congress pulled the 
rug from underthe I.K. Gujral 
government for its refusal to 
abandon a political ally, 



DMKdespite the Jain Com¬ 
mission’s indictment of the 
role of that party’s leader¬ 
ship in the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

This time the source of 
whimsy lies within the coali¬ 
tion. rather than outside it. It 
is sadly clear that serious 
ideological issues are com¬ 
pletely absent from our poli¬ 
tical discourse. 

Ravi Kumar, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■Given that it is the Bhagwat 
issue that has provoked a flur¬ 
ry of political activity at the 
Centre, it is even more curi¬ 
ous that the rallying cry 
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among the other political par¬ 
ties is not national security 
or open government, but 
secularism. Their agenda in 
seeking the formation of an 
alternative government 
appearrs to have nothing to 
do with the Bhagwat issue. 
Sharmlla Sarkar, Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 


Getting the 
rigMdrag 


■ ifestyle is changing and 
■■people are yielding to the 
teniiic power of the pill (Pill 
power, 21 —21 March). 
Today’s markets are swamp¬ 
ed with spurious drugs and 
dubious ^vertisements. 

And many are falling prey to 
such drugs. 

However, there are good 
Ayurvedic medicines also 
available in the market that 
can ensure longer lifespan. 

Sri Lankan Prime Minister 
Mrs Bandaranaike who under¬ 
went an Ayurvedic treat- 
n^t called Pizhisol in 
Kerala was all praise for it. 

It all depends on getting 
the right medicine and the 
right treatment. j 

A^JacobSahayam, Vellore j 

(TamllNadu) j 
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MILESTONES 


OHRHThdcazhi 
Siv«iuu9kat»PHln,87, 
lEMndoldiiaatiaf 
Midayaihun litentBre, at 
UMiMtfii. KMda, oo 10 



«^kp^ i» Airvived by his 
wtfe, Sob and four 
dati|dd<^ 

PMpiAiCAAbdtts 
Sadsad,72,gaieral 
tflcraiaty of the bH^ 
UnioQ Muslim League, 
tah^dras on 11A^. 
He is SBivived by three 
Stm and two daughters. 

QiiDlH.P.Nanda.82, 
Escotts Group chairman, 
iaNew.Oelhion 13 
April. Nanda, along with 
younger brother 
Yudhistir, started Escorts 
(Agents) Ltd in 1944. 


MNTINOIOtBenazir 

Bhutto, former Pakistan 
Prime Minister, to live 



years in jail by the Lahore 
High Cmirt on duuges 
conuption. She was also 
barred from politics and 
fined US $8.6 million. 


APMNirn»tL.M. 

Sin^vL fonner high 
/ conamisrionertotheUK, 
as new chairman of 

the jnao|dtfa Award 
/ SelectionBoard. 


^-'.wowraotsudhir 

::l3|dmitMDofTata 


SIGHTgj SOUND 


ap» 



MAYA KAMATH/THE ASIAN AG£ 

■ We want elections. Frequent polls are in the interest of the bahujan samaj. 

KANSHI Ram, Bahujan Samaj Party Mef 

■ Just because one of our MPs—Kalpnath Rai—is disgruntled di)es not mean the party is 
splitting. 

Java JAITLY, Saniata Party general secretary 

■ This is the last Bihu of the millennium; let us all pledge to work together and end this saga of 
violence. 

BHUPEN HAZARIKA, Assamese singer, at an open-air Bihufum tion organised by the All Assam 
Students ' Union 

■ Love and music are universal themes and 
people have been writing about them for ages. 

It’s not as if Salman and I sat down and decided 
that OK, you take the rock route and I’ll take 
the classical. 

V I K R A M S E T H, author of An Equal Musk, explaining that it was 
mere coincidence that he and Salman Rushdie were releasing books at the 
same time which revolved around love and music 

■ There is only a button to press and the government will go out of power. 

SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Janata Party president 

■ It seems that we have to win every game we play to keep the allegations at bay. 

WaSIM AKRAM, Pakistan cricket captain, reacting to the allegation that their match against England 
at Sharjah, which they lost, was fixed 

■ I don’t know why 1 am linked with men I am least likely to have an affair with. 

Rani MUKHERJEE, HUuH film actress, when asked about her 'affair' with Govinda 
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But Amma was playing hard to get 



DETERMINED SUITORS: journalists at the Maurya Sheraton lobby 


F br the foreign tourists who had checked inat Mau¬ 
rya Sheraton to travel within India during the 
much-hyped ‘Explore India Year*, the sightsee¬ 
ing had begun at the hotel premises itself. They rubbed 
their eyes in disbelief when they saw that the lobby 
was taken over by sound bite and photo-op-hungry 
journalists and cameramen. 

"What’s happening? Is something special on?" ask¬ 
ed one tourist. 

"Jayalalitha’s here." answered an impatient and 
indignant scribe. 

"What’s that? Is it risky? Should we check out?" ask¬ 
ed the baffled foreigner. 

" She is an earthquake—worse than what hit Chamo- 
li recently. You must have missed that one. but if you 
are lucky, you shall get to see this one," piped in a smart 
aleck. 

But he had kind of hit the nail right on the head. 
’Anuna had arrived.’ The tremors could be felt up to 
the Parliament while the epicentre was the plush 
Chandragupta suite occupied by the AlADMK supre¬ 
mo. And she was here to accomplish her single mission 
— to oust the refusing-to-give-in-^o-her-tantrums Vaj¬ 
payee government. 

The journalists and cameramen camping at the lobby 
were guided by a single mission too—to meet Amma. 


But Amma was playing hard to get. She refused to 
come out of her suite, while her flunkeys kept guard. 
The press acted as the determined suitor — waiting 
patiently for the veil to be raised. 

It was heyday for Jayalalitha’s cronies and also for 
Subramanian Swamy. Swamy was seen escorting any 
minister or small party person coming in to visit the 
AlADMK boss to her suite. When surrounded by jour¬ 
nalists wanting to know what was up, Swamy maintain¬ 
ed a by-now perfected expression of ’looking 
important’. 

A few media men dared to cross the line. Those who 
tried to reach the 16th floor fortress were brought back 
by the security men to the lobby. Frustrated, media men 
accosted any member from a small party to get an idea 
of the goings-on and when Amma would descend from 
her ivory tower. That was a hard guess. 

By late evening, the mood was that of a party which 
had overextended its time. The media men were tired, 
though occasionally pepped up by the never-ending 
rounds of snacks and tea. Enthusiasm had waned and 
fewer visitors to the 16th floor were coming. 

The only ones who actually looked fresh and curious 
were the few foreign tourists who still hung around. • 


By late evening, the mood was that of a party which had 

overextended its time 
















Apun 


For the past seve¬ 
ral weeks, readers 
of The Asian Age 
have been subject¬ 
ed to that learned 
theologian of 
Semetic religions, 
Maulvi/Monsignor 
Arun Shourie, 
expound in gra¬ 
phic detail Everything You Wanted To 
Know About The New Testament. But 
Were Afraid To Ask. The Schoolmen 
did that a millennia ago, ultimately gett¬ 
ing themselves impaled on the dilemma 
of whether or not it was essential to 
count the number of angels that could 
dance on the head of a pin. The absurdity 
of such dogma led to an Enlightenment, 
a Reformation and a Renaissance, 
which took Christendom out of the Dark 
Ages and into the Industrial and now 
Information Technology Revolutions. 

'fhat, of course, does not suit the pur¬ 
poses of the rank communalist that Shou¬ 
rie is. So, ta-^'-'g full advantage of the 
education he acquired from a college 
founded in the name of one of the great 
saints of the religion he now so avidly 
denigrates — St Stephen — and the 
good missionaries of the Cambridge 
Mission (which has run a college in hea¬ 
then India for going on 120 years), who 
gave him the beginnings of the erudition 
he now passes off as learning, Arun 
Shourie dedicates himself to establish¬ 
ing that being a namak haram is the first 
step to Hinduism of the Hindutva kind. 
The question he now raises about con¬ 
tradictions between the Gospels of 
Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
should, of course, have been raised by 


Taking full advantage of the education he acquired from a college 
founded in the name of one of the great saints of the religion he now so 
avidly denigrates St Stephen and the good missionaries of the 
Cambridge Mission, who gave him the beginnings of the erudition he 
now passes off as learning, Arun Shourie dedicates himself to 
establishing that being a namak haram is the first step to Hinduism of 

the Hindutva kind 
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houpie And 
His Acolytes 


Citizens’ Comntission Report on violence in Gujarat 


him in the Bible class held at St Ste¬ 
phen’s every morning. He did not go to 
those classes — because although there 
was no dearth of Christian fathers to 
teach him the finer points of Christian 
divinity, they were loo respectful of his 
Arya Samajist beliefs to impose their 
theology on him. So, the Bible class was 
entirely voluntary. Non-Christians, who 
in our day made up close on 90 per cent 
of the student b^y, were given the 
option of attending Morals classes, 
which were such a bore that the more 
human of us (i.e., not, definitely not, 
Arun Shourie) would push off to the 
IJniv Coffee House to ogle the girls. 
Shourie, above such trivial pursuits 
even at age 18, would lake himself off, 
as meretriciously as he could, to the libra¬ 
ry — which is where he began the car¬ 
eer, so successfully pursued since then, 
of reading up other people’s books, then 
parodying them as a show of scholarship. 

HIS ASIAN AOS articles can appear 
revelatory only to those not brought up 
in the Christian tradition. The points he 
makes, with the aplomb of a conjurer pul¬ 
ling rabbits out of a hat, are routine in 
any undergraduate divinity course at 
Oxford or Cambridge (not that Shourie 
can be expected to know this, since he 
was denied admission at both seats of 
learning for his academic standards not 
being up to scratch). But by deploying 
the same trick he has with Islam — 
which is to insist that only that which is 
fundamentalist is true and, therefore. 



SONM GANDHh Rb jnt tMtiMM 
Pferivar, I bile bond pirii^ 

Mviliihbi^ 

loiioiL Espodil^ it tbil Momls ibo to 
(bi i po it %iibh^s tin Writ wRhoiHitoaOi 
whit? 

any Muslim or Christian who adjusts 
dogma to modem knowledge is an apost¬ 
ate — he is now engaged in doing to 
Christianity what he has already done to 
Islam. His audience is not you or me or 
anyone halfway to being civilised, but 
the fanatics of Sangh Parivar outfits like 
Vigil and the Neanderthals of the Baj- 


rang Dal who need someone of apparent 
academic qualifications like Arun Shou¬ 
rie to validate their atavistic urge to 
revenge. They would not understand a 
word of Shourie* s turgid prose, but in 
whittled-down versions of increasing 
vulgarity and simplification, the 
parivar*s propaganda machine carries 
these vicious prejudices masquerading 
as book-learning to the real audience — 
the goons of the parivar, as they sharpen 
their trishuls and load onto waiting jeeps 
their kerosene cannisters to set ablaze 
passing missionaries and their innocent, 
wide-eyed children. 

There is a direct nexus between The 
Asian Age ravings of Arun Shourie and 
the atrocities on the Christians in Guja¬ 
rat, for each feeds upon the other. The 
atrocities in Gujarat have been documen¬ 
ted with chilling objectivity in the 
Citizens* Commission Report prepared 
by retired Justice H. Suresh of the Mum¬ 
bai High Court, Prof. Kamal Mitra Chi- 
noy of Jawaharlal Nehru University and 
a galaxy of others, including the presi¬ 
dent of the National Alliance of 
Women, Ruth Manorama, and journal¬ 
ists Kiritbhai Bhatt and Rithambara 
Shastri. (Copies are available at Rs 1(X) a 
throw by faxing 011-6178622 and 
080-6630262.) The most impressive 
part of the Commission’s report is that it 
scrupulously records the testimony of 
not only the victims but the peq;>etrators, 
the administration and senior police 
functionaries. 
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MMNNTALK 


MNGS VniiNCE: Ihi mod inpn^ 

finmwi k diiii Bumf k Wial If ti* nmi J nifl y nK?Onh HtO hnHwOtlV flf 

WwWwWWw^^PWWPW ■wv^WV % wW Wm^mw WV WpPW^FW^mV I Vm OMw W^MOTOMrOi^ wO 

■rf nnhrtfia iiirtLni *—***-*—* - iL - -^ 

m oimr ino ficiin om DM poipooiiDrey IDO ifliiiiiioiiiiioli Mfl 
iODMiipoDGo iimciiononoi 

WHY IS KORAN4AITER Anin Shourie suddenly taking an 
interest in the Bible? For the same reason, surely, as the Hindu 
Jagran Manch is suddenly taking an interest in the Christians 
of Dangs—all 7,000 of them! Shourie’s exegesis of Christian 
theology has as little to do with the impact of the Gospels on 
India’s civilisation as the percentage of Christian tribals in 
Dangs has to do with the traditional tribal ethos of the district. 
It is just that the Sangh Parivar. a trifle bored perhaps with 
Muslim-baiting, have taken to Christian-bashing as the fla¬ 
vour of the season. Especially as that amounts also to 
Congress-bashing: two birds with one stone, what? 

The Christians of Dangs constitute all of 5 per cent of the tri¬ 
bal population of the district. Hindus (if the largely animist tri¬ 
bals can be called that) account of 93 per cent. In not one of the 
district’s 311 villages, says the report, do Christians consti¬ 
tute a majority. Extraordinary, is it not, that the "innocent and 
illiterate Adivasis" whom the Sangh Parivar and Arun Shou¬ 
rie are out to save from "conversion through deceit and mone¬ 
tary allurements" should be so immune to deceit and allure¬ 
ment that centuries after Christian missionaries stepped on 
this innocent and illiterate land (Dangs is a stone’s throw from 
Surat, the site ofthc first factory established in 1600 and 


something by the East India Company), 
nine-and-a-half of every ten Adivasis 
have not been cither tempted or cheat¬ 
ed into embracing the Church! The DSP 
says he knows not of a single example of» 
forcible conversion in the entire district. 
Of course, he would not. Forcible con¬ 
version is against the law. Voluntaiy 
change of religion is a Fundamental 
Right guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Indeed, the most disturbing^part of the 
Citizens’ Commission Report is their 
detailing of instances of forced re¬ 
conversion to Hinduism. 

THE REPORT ALSO shows how the 
education Arun Shourie received at Mis¬ 
sion College (which is the name by 
which St Stephen's has been traditional¬ 
ly known) is not confined to Delhi and 
Arun Shourie. If Christian missionaries 
have made St Stephen’s, as they have St 
Xavier’s, Calcutta, and Loyola, Chen- , 
nai, into the country’s premier colleges, 
so have Christian missionaries made 
Deep Darshan High School, the object 
of the tender ministrations of Shourie’s 
acolytes, into the outstanding education¬ 
al institution of Dangs. 

They have had a 100 per cent pass 
record in 1990 and over ^ per cent in 
the last three years. The district average 
has been between 19 and 27 per cent. Of 
the 840 children enrolled, a mere 100 are 
Christians; of a staff of 24, only 7 are 
Christians. As in St Stephen’s, so in Deep Darshan, Bible clas¬ 
ses are optional. And as at St Stephen’s, so at Deep Darshan, 
festivals of the major religions and national holidays are obser¬ 
ved. It takes a mind as warped as that of Janubhai Pawar, the 
Arun Shourie of Dangs, president of the local Hindu Jagran 
Manch, to assert, as he did to the Commission, that Christiani¬ 
ty is a foreign religion and Christians are anti-national. Pawar 
does not know, and Shourie is ashamed, that St Thomas reach¬ 
ed India before St Peter reached Rome and that the Syrian 
Christians of Kerala are such an ancient Church that they 
could, if they wished, look upon the Catholic Church as pro- 
testant! And as for the secessionists of the north-east being 
Christians (a favourite Sangh Parivar argument trotted out by 
Janubhai Pawar), the Naxalites of Andhra Pradesh are Hin¬ 
dus, the Hurriyat gang in Kashmir are Muslims, and the 
Khalistanis are Sikhs. >^at on earth is the point of this point? 

When 1 was a student at St Stephen’s, we started a college 
rag called Kooler-Talk. Arun Shourie, of course, scoffed at 
such student journalism. But, extraordinarily, and certainly 
not as then planned, Kooler-Talk went on to celebrate its 21st 
anniversary. I was asked by the student-editor to pin a remi¬ 
niscence. I wrote: ”Kooler-Talk was started by Sarwar Lateef, 
Peter Philip and Montek Singh Ahluwalia. And if you have 
spotted that one was a Muslim, one a Christian and one a Sikh, 
then you are no Stephanian." Perhaps it was because he spott¬ 
ed just this that Arun Shourie wished to be no part of our little 
venture. • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Spin doctors 

Political managers hold the key to trust votes 


~ It appears that in 
toppling and instal¬ 
ling governments 
political managers 
play a major role. 
If any party has 
three good politi¬ 
cal managers, it 
can easily manage 
a majority or top¬ 
ple the government even if it is in a 
majority. 

In today’s politics, numbers game is 
such a vit^ factor that in order to mana¬ 
ge it, you need to handle different allies, 
MPs and leaders. The Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment’s defeat was the result of manageri¬ 
al skills of quite a few political activists 
of the Congress and other forces. On the 
other hand, the BJFs managers failed to 
understand Mayawati’s character. 

Those who managed BJP’s affairs 
were Pramod Mahajan, Rangarajan 
Kumaramangalarn, Venkaiah Naidu, 
Sukhbir Singh Badal, Madan Lai Khura- 
na and Mamata Banerjee. Pramod had 
promised to give a tally of 260 MPs to 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and that he did. In 
fact, instead of calculating the game 
from abstaining of the BSP MPs, if they 
would have organised two more MPs, 
the government would have scraped 
through without the Speaker casting his 
vote. 

It is a wrong logic that the Speaker 
should not have allowed Orissa chief 
minister Giridhar Gamang to cast his 
vote. When he has not got any voting 
right in the Assembly, he will obviously 
vole in Parliament as a member of the 
House. He can only be disqualified by 
the Election Commission. 

During the debate those who support¬ 
ed BJP speakers with lots of material 
against the Opposition were 
Sudheendra Kulkami (OSD in the 
PMO) and Ashok Tandon (information 
adviser to the PM). Prime Minister’s son- 
in-law Ranjan Bhattacharya played a 
major role till the last moment. He, 
Kumaramangalarn and Mahajan work¬ 
ed in tandem to rope in various MPs to 
either vote for the government or at least 
abstain. 

SUNDAY i» Aprtt--1 May 1999 


UP chief minister Kalyan Singh mana¬ 
ged Kalpnath Rai at the last minute to 
vote for the government. He had also 
wooed Samajwadi MP Omwati to 
abstain and reinstated her suspended 
IAS husband, but she ditched him at the 
last moment. Kalyan went all the way to 
Bhondsi to make a last bid to cultivate 
Chandra Shekhar, but the wily Thakur 


used his good offices to cultivate the 
BSP. 

All these managers were not able to 
convince Moopanar and Chidambaram 
and finally Sonia herself took command 
and brought them into the Congress 
fold. Moopanar was in favour of support¬ 
ing the Congress, while Chidambaram 
was reluctant because of Jayalalitha and 



Va|pay90 and AdvanI In the Lok Sabha: no confidence 


from Ballia refused to oblige him. 

Mamata, Pramod, Ranga, Kalraj Mis- 
hra and Lalji Tandon had spoken to 
Mayawati and they were confident that 
she would support them. But Laloo, Ajit 
Jogi and M.L. Fotedar turned the tables 
in the morning. Arif and Dumpy of the 
BSP also played major roles in getting 
their behenji agree to vote against the 
BJP. 

The political managers who were 
busy in the toppling game include Harki- 
shen Singh Surjeet, Subramanian 
Swamy, Sharad Pawar, P. Shiv Shankar, 
Axjun Singh, V. George, M.L. Fotedar, 
Ajit Jogi, Amar Singh, Bhajan Lai, etc. 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvi- 
jay Singh was also camping in Delhi and 


Swamy. 

The most crucial vote of Saifuddin 
Soz of the National Conference was also 
managed by the managers at 10 Janpath. 
Interestingly, Kanshi Ram called up Vaj¬ 
payee a few hours before the voting and 
promised him to help by abstaining. Vaj¬ 
payee urged him to vote for the govern¬ 
ment if he really wanted to help him and 
after the final result Vajpayee was very 
hurt. It seems that crucial decisions of 
the BSP are now being taken by 
Mayawati. 

In fact, before summoning Gamang 
to Delhi to cast his vote, Sonia had legal 
opinion sought from Kapil Sibal and 
Shiv Shankar and discussed the matter 
with former Speaker Shivraj Patil. • 











TIIEIJU!T48 


What went wrong 
with the BJP’s 
gameplan 


T his was no way to say goodbye. 
When A.B. Vajpayee stood up 
on the floor of the House, he 
spoke of Pokhran and of Laho¬ 
re; he made a dig at the rivalry 
between various leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion such as P. Shiv Shankar and Sharad 
Pawar of the Congress, and Beni Prasad 
Venna and Mulayam Singh Yadav of 
the Samajwadi Party; and reiterated that 
there were no problems between L.K. 
Advani and himself. 

All routine stuff. But then, Vajpayee 
had no idea that he was delivering his 
last speech on the floor of the House as 
Prime Minister — for a while at least. 
Even though the (K'casion was no less 
momentous than a motion of confidence 
in the Vajpayee government, the PM 
and his men were sure that they could 
pull it off. 

But the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
should have known better. Its pjirty 
managers may look street-smart (certain¬ 
ly they carry all the nght acces.sones 
from reflector glasses to the latest cellph¬ 
one models) but at the end of the day, the 
Pramod Mahajans and Rangarajan 
Kumaramangalams (despite his stint in 
the Congress during the JMM era) and 
even Bhairon Singh Shekhawat were 
just babes in the wood when compared 
to their counterparts in the Congress par¬ 
ly. The Congress has fme-luncd the enti¬ 
re prtKcss into an art: their ‘aides- 
de-dcfection’ range from creative incen¬ 
tives such as pornographic films and 
basics such as Tata Sumos. 

However, on the morning of the 15th, 
when the parliamentary affairs minister 


11 A confident Vajpayee before entering Parliament House 
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changing his mind. Especially when it*s 
all for the ‘good of the nation*. 


A s expected, nobody bought the last 
line. Soon rumours of a ‘deal’ began 
to do the rounds. The most charitable 
one claimed that the BJP had agreed to 
dump Bansi Lai during the next Assemb¬ 
ly elections and to lie up with Chautala’s 



tabled the motion of confidence on the 
tloor of the Lok Sabha, both the Con¬ 
gress and tlic BJP were sure that the 
government would win this round This 
was evident from the lacklustre attack 
made by the leadei of the Opposition 
(why bring m the Ganga Action Plan 
and forget all about Mohan 
Gurus wamy?) 

As the speakers droned on and on, the 
PM’s men were busy working their cell¬ 
phones. Bhairon Singh Shekhawat was 
suddenly .seen in Parliament hanging 
around Kurnaramangalam’s room. 
There was no sign of Pramod Mahajan 
— which was a statement in itself. If 
Mahajan was avoiding the limelight, 
then clearly he had something vety-very 
urgent to attend to. Which could only 
mean one thing: he was back to his usual 
tricks. And the stubby Ranga was here, 
there and everywhere. His cheeky smile 
firmly in place, he bustled from the 
Prime Minister’s Office to the Speaker’s 
chamber to George Fernandes’ room. 

Some of this furtive activity bore fruit 
when the Indian Lok Dal’s Om Prakash 
Chautaia held a press conference at Suk- 
bir Singh Badal’s residence. Flanked by 
the Punjab chief minister, Parkash 
Singh Badal, and son, he announced that 



he was once again extending support to 
the BJP-led coalition. And no, he was 
not in the least embarrassed by his 
earlier statement that he would on no 
account vote for the BJP. But then, Chau¬ 
taia belongs to a diiferent school of 
thought: he does not let a minor thing 
like a public statement deter him from 


Lok Dal instead. And there was no men¬ 
tion of Tata Sumos or their equivalent 
thereof. 

After ensuring the Lok Dal’s support, 
the BJP began to work on the TMC. Initi¬ 
ally, they were told that the TMC would 
do anything to keep Jayalalitha out of 
power. Even if that meant voting for the 
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BJP. For obvious reasons, it was not P. 
Chidambaram’s former colleague from 
Tamil Nadu who initiated the dialogue 
with the TMC. Very wisely, Ranga let 
M. Karunanidhi and Mahajan handle the 
dialogue. 

And just when it seemed that the 
TMC would abstain, the Congress play¬ 
ed Its trump card. Sonia Gandhi asked 
G.K. Moopanar to call on her and assur¬ 
ed him that the AIADMK would not be 
part of the new government. The minute 
the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) got 
to know that Sonia had met Moopanar, 
they knew that the game was up as far as 
the three TMC votes were concerned. 
But reports kept coining in that while 
Moopanar had agreed, P. Chidambaram 
was putting up a tough fight. However, 
at 12.30 am, when Chidambaram got up 
to speak, it wa> dear which side he was 
on. 

By the end <^f the second day, the BJP 
had won one round, and lost the other. 
However, they were still confident that 
lliey could pull it off: hadn’t the Bahujan 
Samaj Piirty (BSP) promised to abstain? 
(Since when did the likes id' Ranga, 
Shekhawat and Mahajan become so 
naive and trusting?) 

So, Pramod Mahajan and Venkaiah 
Naidu started discussing cricket scores 
instead, of Parliament figures, Shakli 
Sinha decided to finish reading his book 
and a slcepy-looking Vijay Goel was 
.sent to the Lok Sabha to [Kisuade Vaj¬ 
payee to rest in Ins room in Parliament. 
(Although the BJP had issued a whip for 
all members to be present, this rule was 
relaxed late at night but Vajpayee want¬ 
ed to set an example. So that night, the 
lights burned in the Prime Minister’s 
office till 5.31) am ) 

tJiiforlunately for ihc BJP. the Con 
giess also did nut sleep that night And 
the party manageis did not spend (hat 
time watching cricket or reading books. 

T 'hen again, Mayawati had seta 
precedent of sorts.She even beat C'hau- 
tala in his game of double speak: for .she 
went back on what she had stated not 
just in front of television cameras, but on 
the floor of the Hou.se. In fact, at 10.20 
am, a couple of hours before the voting, 
both Mayawati and Kanshi Ram spoke 
to Vajpayee. While Kanshi Ram assured 
him of his support, Mayawati went a 
step further and said that not only would 
her MPs abstain, they won’t even enter 
Parliament. (And this was well after she 
had been persuaded by the Congress to 
change her mind.) 



Subramanian Swamy with 
O.P. Chautala at the 
Maurya Sheraton hotel 
in New Delhi 


So, the morning before the vote there 
were smiles all around in Parliament 
rhe Congress camp was grinning — 
Ajit Jogi even more than usual — and 
the BJP had an equiilly smug look. Hiey 
chided reports that the BSP had switch¬ 
ed sides, saying that the BJP would go 
by what had been promised on the floor 
of the House. When a Samajwadi Party 
MP contacted the BJP strategists and 
told them that he had heard that Mayawa¬ 
ti had switched over to the Congress, but 
perhaps some kind of an aiTangcmciit 
could be worked out with the Samaj¬ 
wadi Party whereby a few of their MPs 
would absent themselves during the 
vote, he was not taken seriously at all. 

Even tlic question of Giridhar 
Gamang’s voting rights was raised more 
as a formality than a serious attempt to 
sabotage that one vote. Otherwise, why 


vv(»uld the Speaker depend on a ruling 
handed out to him by S. Gopalan, the 
sccrelai^-gencral of the la^k Sabha and a 
man not really known for his undying 
loyalty to the BJP? In any event, the BJP 
knew that they were going to raise this. 
The very least that the party MPs could 
have done was to ensure that the Speaker 
was given an ■appiv)pnate’ iiiling to sup- 
pu>rl ihcii staiid Aijuii Singh and Sharad 
Pdwai would ncvei slip up and let a poli¬ 
tician ‘vote according to his conscien¬ 
ce’. For they know only too well what a 
fickle commodity that is. 

However, once Kumaramangalam 
and C’o. saw Mayawati walk into Parlia¬ 
ment, they realised that something was 
wrong. Hadn’t she just told the PM that 
she won’t even enter the House? But it 
was only during the electronic voting 
that they realised the full extent of her 
betrayal. Wlien the scoreboard lit up, the 
MPs saw that the number of people who 
abstained from voting was just one. If 
Mayawati and her men had done as pro¬ 
mised then that figure .should have read 
five. 

A jubilant Subiamanian Swainy (who 
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in iheir eyes. Even Vajpayee’s old 
friend. Jaswant Singh did away with his 
stiff look and wept a little. A visibly- 
upset Namita, the PM’s foster-daughter, 
was at hand to console him. "What is the 
protocol? What do wc do now?" she 
asked. "When do we have to shift out?" 
But then, she should have known better. 
As far as Vajpayee is concerned, there is 
no proUxrol. He sets his own pace: which 
is to shift out of Race Course Road as 
soon as possible, long before the next 
PM is sworn in. 

As Vajpayee went to chair his last. 
Cabinet meeting, he smiled at reporters 
standing outside and saluted them with a 
hearty namaskar. Gone was his sleepy, 
listless look. He knew that he may have 
lost the vote, but he had won the 
country. The conversation outside 
Room No 9 in Parliament almost sound¬ 
ed like an obituary. Even those who 
were glad to see the BJP lose, felt sorry 
for the PM that day. 

And a lot of this had to do with his 
chann and easy accessibility. For Vaj¬ 
payee had set his own rules. MPs discus¬ 
sed how easy it had been to get an 
appointment with him while reporters 
rued the loss of a PMO that offered you 
news (most of it on the TV set in the 
room), childish jokes and endless cups 
of coffee. And the right to walk in with¬ 
out an appointment. 


was sitting behind Mayawati) fla.shcd 
the V-signal and pointed to Mayawati. 
wSharad Pa war, Ajit Jogi and Laloo 
4 Yadav dashed upto "hehenji' and shook 
her hand, Mulayam Singh Yadav did no 
such thing. Laloo then walked upto Ram 
Vilas Paswan and patted him on the 
back: Paswan had threatened to break 
away from the Janata Dal and vote for 
the BJP. But he hadn’t. And Lalix) — 
being Laloo — could have hugged 
Paswan at that moment. 

B ut clearly, it was Mayawati who was 
the star of the show. Glumly, a BJP 
MP counted the gold chains around her 
neck and wondered if the diamond glitte¬ 
ring on her nose seemed larger than 
usual. From here on, she was referred to 
as Madam Maya. 

However, all that was much later. At 
the moment, the Treasury benches were 
still numb with shock: we lost by just 
one vote? 

4 Dazed party MPs made their way to 

the PM’s room. In the gallery outside, S. 
Gurumurthy, Swadesi Jagran Manch 
chief and a Vajpayee-baiter, was speak¬ 



ing to an ashen faced Uma Bharti. He 
was mumbling something about ‘unde¬ 
mocratic alliances'. 

A sombre George Fernandes spoke to 
Brajesh Mishra and said that the Presi¬ 
dent would have to ensure that the next 
coalition had more than 269 signatures 
of support before he invited anyone to 
stake claim An ailing Vijayaraje Scin- 
dia was wheeled out on her wheel-chair 
by her two daughters. She had cast her 
vote but failed to save the parly. 

ITie younger lot was more emotional. 
Venkaiah. Mahajan and Ranga had tears 


Meeting over, the Prime Minister 
went to Rashtrapati Bhavan. Venkaiah 
Naidu sat down to draft the press relea.se 
for the day ("Where is the newspaper cut¬ 
ting where Jayalalitha had said she 
would fight tooth-and-nail to oppose 
Sonia becoming PM?" he asked); Ranga 
stood on his toes and tried to wipe the 
tears of a party worker; Vi jay Gocl tried 
to ‘politically analyse' the situation; 
Mahajan put on his dark glasses and 
went to brief the press. 

It was business as usual. • 

Priym DmtM 
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EFFECT 


own. How will sho manago her allies now? 


R eporters on the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan beat first sensed 
something was on when Con¬ 
gress president Sonia Gandhi 
sought a 45-minute meeting 
with President K.R. Narayanan in early 
March this year. 

In March last year, when A.B. Vaj- 


every passing day, Vajpayee was conso¬ 
lidating himself. Whether it was the 
Budget, or his Lahore trip, or the Con¬ 
gress’s ill-advised stand on the dismis¬ 
sal of the Bihar government following a 
carnage of Dalits (the Congress was 
op{>osed to the dismissal), every day 
brought bad news. If the BJP was not 


Chief 
ministers 
in Delhi: 
who did 
what 
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payee assumed office as PM, the Con¬ 
gress told itself that this was a welcome 
respite. It could use its stint in the Oppo¬ 
sition to put its house in order. In the 
meantime, an inexperienced BJP would 
certainly mess things up for itself. Then 
a rejuvenated Congress under Sonia 
Gandhi’s leadership would step in and 
rescue a weary nation fn>m chaos and 
communalism. 

However, Congress leaders began to 
sense that things were not going accord¬ 
ing to this script some months ago. Her 
supporters began warning her that with 


stopped, it would devour everyone. 

Sonia Gandhi held her own. She liste¬ 
ned but didn’t hear. For her the target 
was November. Assembly elections to 
more than nine states were due in 
November. There was a consensus that 
the Congress would win Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, may 
be also Goa, and retain Orissa. When 
that happened, an atmosphere of victory 
could be created in favour of the Con¬ 
gress. People would recognise Sonia 
Gandhi’s leadership of the Congress and 
acknowledge that it was on a comeback 


trail. So November 1999 was the right 
time to strike. If the Congress managed 
to prove itself, it would be the party to 
take India into the next millennium. 

However, Congress leaders counsell¬ 
ed more rapid action. At a meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee (CWC), 
they explained how the BJP was permea¬ 
ting the bureaucracy and the govern¬ 
ment. S(X)n it would become impossible 
to dislodge it. It wasn’t a good idea to 
wait till November. 

Even as Sonia Gandhi was mulling 
over the matter, something happened in 
March which made her change her mind. 

This is the key to India’s current politi¬ 
cal crisis. Why did Sonia Gandhi, so 
reluctant to bring down the BJP govern¬ 
ment just now, change her decision so 
quickly that, in 48 hours, from being the 
ruling government in India, the BJP 
went into the Opposition? Why was a 
clearly ill-prepared Congress fumbling 
and stumbling at Operation Topple, 
something they’re known to be good at? 
Why did Sonia Gandhi suddenly decide 
that the BJP government had to go? 

T he Congress still has many friends in 
the bureaucracy. In March, Sonia got 
information that the government had 
decided to move on the Bofors case. 

For the past one year, BJP politicians 
had been telling each other they were 
mystified by Vajpayee’s apparent cordi¬ 
ality towards Sonia Gandhi. The govern¬ 
ment had done nothing to investigate the 
various foundations of which Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi was member and chairman; there 
had been no political attack on Sonia 
Gandhi by the BJP. It was almost as if 
the BJP had sworn off the Congress 
leader. 

However, it was home minister L.K. 
Advani who reportedly ran out of patien¬ 
ce. Mrs Gandhi was informed that the 
home ministry had prepared a notifica¬ 
tion about its intention to prosecute 
some of those involved in the Bofors 
case. 
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Why it will be difficult 
for the Congress to 
break away the BJP^s 
supporters 


BUU JANATA DAL 

• Was formed out of the erstwhile ; 
Janata Dal in Orissa. After the death of 
Biju Patnaik. his son Naveen Patnaik 
was cbtraen to head the BJD. It won 
nine seats in die Lok Sidjha elections 
and decided to ally with the BJP. 

There are several members of the 
BJD who believe Patnak is a weak and 
effete leader. Realising potenciid of 
it rebellion, former Con^M chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik h^ tried: to 
interce^ and offer the BJD rebels the 
Congress umbrella. > 

However, those negdrijations came 
to nought b^use J'.B. Patm^ faced 
nKentment fiom tunonglus own 
partymen for Qegotiatiojj wi^ these 
rebels. Sitting as well as defeated 
Congress mCAs and Ml^ &ll 
threidenedby the competitloif that the 
BJD could offer if it came into the 
Congress. 

The BJD leaders are clesr that their 


fight is against the leadea^ip of their 
party—theit ftgto is not to jc^ and be 
swallowed up by the leadeisbipof the 
Con^pess. 

Tte state Congas is asking itself 
what it can possibly offer the BJD 
without risking a tobellioft in its.own 
nudes'-^given the fact thltele^ions 
are round the cdittw. • ‘^ ■ 


Chances of BJD crossing 
the floor 


SAMATA party 

f the last 

have beeo preciictx^i^ Samata 

Party to a 

sytr^pj^ietic split 
There are 

this. The most impoitai^js t}ie 



numerical {ffoblem. Samatai^arty has 
13 MPs (a nominated Angio-Indi^ 

MP joined the party later), In orcto to 
qualify for a split, a rebel group needs 
at least five MPs. However, th^ number 
of rebels is not crossing three. 

The foremost among them is 
Shakuni Chowdhury, the Keofi leader 
who is opposed to Nitish Kumar, 
Chowdbitiy^s grouse is that Nitish 
Kumar, also a Keori, was made 
minister instead of him. Qiowdhury 
was earlier in the Congress and, 
therefore, has many friends there. He 
reckons that if there is a chance of the 
Congress ftHtning the goveminem he 
should shift .sides now» 

Howev^, if he does that he risks the 
anti-defection law. 

The other two rebels in the Samata 
Party are Abdul Ghafoor, another 
leader who was once m a Cot^pp^ 



Those to be prosecuted were Madhav- 
sinh Solanki, who carried a letter from 
then PM P.V. Narasimha Rao to Swiss 
authorities, reportedly asking them to 
slow down the Bofors Commission 
investigations, and Ottavio Quatlrocchi, 
the legendary ‘Q’ in the Martin Ardbo 
diaries. 

And then, the most damning disclosu¬ 
re. The BJP government was also plann¬ 
ing to prosecute assassinated Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi 

According to these sources, the Prime 
Minister had first held back, and then 
given clearance to the prosecution. Quat- 
trocchi was abroad and would have to be 
extradited for the prosecution and Rajiv 
Gandhi wa.s dead. However, Madhav- 


sinh Solanki was very much around. 

The saving grace was that Solimki 
had carried the letter to the Swiss authori¬ 
ties in his capacity as a minister. He the¬ 
refore had immunity. So to prosecute 
him, the President of India had to be 
informed and his concurrence taken. 

When Sonia Gandhi met Narayanan 
in March, the President reportedly hint¬ 
ed that she should be prepared for a 
shock. Her dead husband wa.s going to 
be pilloried by the BJP. In some ways, 
this was the BJP’s answer to the Havala 
case — which was used by P.V. Nara¬ 
simha Rao to ‘fix’ political rivals. 

This was not the only parallel to the 
Havala case. Bureaucrats who know, 
say that the Bofors case is nowhere near 


fruition: the investigations are far from 
complete and that the home minister 
was told as much. But the bureaucracy 
told itself that despite being cautioned if 
the BJP had decided to go ahead with 
prosecution, obviously it was a political 
and not an administrative move. 

The file seeking presidential sanction 
for the Solanki prosecution was sent to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan early this year. It is 
yet to be relumed to the home ministry 
with the President’s assept. 

S onia Gandhi returned to 10 Janpath 
angry and worried. For one year, the i 
Vajpayee government had stayed out of > 
her life. Now it was threatening to use its | 
position to hit back at her, her family and | 
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r gD^enaiM^ 

y ^ 9 ffliQtesiT: 9nd the 

I MPw^ is unhappy in any party which 
f doeso'ttnakchimntirtister. 

lo.aiQ''e«^, aa the rebels iose their 
' seats if they thapge sides, there have to 
{ be realty compelling reasons for them 
todosc. 


Chances of Samata Party 
crossing the floor 


TEIUGUDESAM PARTY 

* The TelUj^Desam leader, 
Chandrababu Naidu, has declared that 
its aliiaiiice with the B JP—such as it 
.was—is ov«:. But it will be 
' impossible for him to support a 
Congress government, especially as 
Assembly elections are due in Andhra 
Pradesh in Noveanber and the 
Congress is lus principal enemy. 

It is another matter if the Congress 
attempts to br«dc away TDP MPs to 
form a separate group which will 
support it. But that doesn’t seem likely 
at the moment. 


Chances of TDP crossing 
the floor 


JANATA DAL 

• WasfiotasuppoitefpftbeBA^but 


the Congress party. So it had to be 
slopped. 

That’s when she decided that the Vaj¬ 
payee government must go. 

The first inkling the Congress party 
got that she was serious about bringing 
down the government, was when she 
met G.K. Moopanar of the Tamil Maani- 
la Confess (TMC). At that time, the 
conventional wisdom was that if the 
Bahujan SamaJ Party (BSP) and the 
TMC were somehow won over, the 
government would lose the vote of confi¬ 
dence. Without that, defeat for the Con- 
fresN was certain. 

When Moopanar went to meet Sonia 
Gandhi, she was straightforward and 
clear. ’’You’ve been away long enough. 


JanataOaIh&ssUMP^.Ofthai,two 
~ fornwr Prime Mimster H.D. Deve 
Gowda and to soiine ext^ fonnrir 
infoimation minister Jalpal Reddy— 
are for support to the Congress. 
other four MPs—former PM IJC. 
Gujral (who was dislodged from prime 
ministership because of the Congress), 
Bihar MP Ram Vilas Paswan, and two 
MPs from Karnataka, which t$ gdng to 
face a straight fight against the 
Congress in the Assembly elections— 
are not in favour of su{q)orting the 
Congress, 

The Janata Dal will not give the 
letter to the President of India, 
prcmiising support to Sonia Gandhi. 
This brings down the strength of the 
Congress alliance by six. 


11 Chances of Janata Dal 
crossing the floor 


DRAVIDAMUNNETOA 

KAZHAGAM 

* The Congress is sanguine in the 
hope that the DMK cannot support the 
government and will therefore 
support it. But ^ DMK rcmeitibars ali 



iNItlsh Kumar 





I Jaipal Reddy 


Kaipnath Rai 


too clearly and bitterly the manner in 
which the Congress tlM Jain 

Commission Report and the DMK’s 
role in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination, 
to bring the I.K. Gujral government 
down. 

In the circumstancesi it is not 
pos-sible for the DMK to support a 
Congress government (with others 
supporting Aom the outside). 


|l Chances of DMK crossing 


AKALIDAL 

♦ P.S.GhandumajraistheonlyMP 
bearing aUegiance to the Tohra ^up 
in the Akali Dal who is likely to leave 
the Akali Dai for other pastures. 

However, much more than Badal. it 
i$ Tohra who Ls anti-Congress. So. if 
the government is to be headed by the 
Congress, Chandumajra will simply 
not be able to support it. 

It is another matter if the new 
govmmem is headed by .somebody 
from the Third Front, like say, 
Molayam Singh Yadav. and supported 
from the outside by the Congress. Then 
Qwduinajra could consider 
supporting thegovemment. But even 
Sm, he risks attracting the provisions 
of the anti-defection law—theAkali 
Dsl has ejigbt MPs and needs at least 
three to coAstiiute a split. 


Chances of Akali Dal 
crossing the floor 












1 want you to come back/' she told Moo- 
panar. She informed him that from now 
on, he would run affairs of the Congress 
in Tamil Nadu — the procedural details 
could be worked out later. "You should 
now return. Whatever happened was a 
mistake on the part of Narasimha Rao/' 
she told Moopanar, who promptly retur¬ 
ned and decided, despite differences 
within the TMC, that they would vote 
against the BJP. The only concession 
that Moopanar made to his colleagues 
was that if the ADMK joined the Con¬ 
gress government, the TMC would vote 
against corruption. 

In Parliament, well past midnight on 
the night of 17 April, P. Chidambaram 
explained what his party’s stand was: 
we will open the door and throw out com- 
munal'sm; but that doesn’t mean we will 
let corruption walk in through the same 
door, he said. 

So the TMC was m the bag. Now it 
only remained to get the BSP across. 

It s > happened that the BSP came 
across on Us own. Here’s how. 

Having had the 
government thrust upon 
her, what will Sonia 
Gandhi do now?ltisaiia 
bit of a mess. Eariier, 
Congress minions couid 
have bandied nitty-gritty 
issues iike biudgeoning 
secuiaraiiies for their 
support. Now, Sonia 
Gandhi has had to dirty 
her hands 


T o suggest, as some Congress leaders 
have done, that Sonia Gandhi arrang¬ 
ed the ‘defection’ of BSP leader 
Mayawati after meeting her, is unadulte¬ 
rated bilge. The reasons for the BSP’s 
defections were uniquely Dalit, and the 
manner in which it was done is an inter¬ 
esting story. 

More than a week before the vote of 
confidence, BSP and former Congress 
MP Arif Mohammad Khan had prevail¬ 
ed upon Mayawati to vote for the Con¬ 
gress. There was never any doubt on this 
score. Khan had explained to Mayawati 
that the Harijan vote was already with 
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Ukdy to be adtiedtp strengthen the. ■. 
can^gnmachin^.askillthattiie . 
leadvship accepu he has. 

3 a Role of the existing offipe-beaters 
.will be more sharply defined, ^oog 
general secretaries, Sumitrahtelt)^ 
and Sangh Pdya Gautam havehad little 
to do. Naten^ Modi has been 
revelled (orasaUernoithlndiaihatt^ ' 
though his capabilities in Oujgiatliave 
been tested time and again. Simihtrly. 
with Advani bade at the helmof affi^ 
Govindachatyacui no longtf be* 
reshicted to j^jasthan and the Iraifling 
programme. ' , , 

4a Once die uncertain political ^ 
scenario settles a bit, the party 
machinery will launch a mass contad 
c8mpat|pi.]Mr]ic meetings, agitations, 
and toots of natiorud leaders ate to be 
planned soon.The shategy is not to hit 
a high note immediatdy but to build it 
in a manner for the campaign to 
»nosedlve into Ae election campaign. 

Saltecan^gn points of the pai^ 
ate ip include the firfiowing: the 
manner of defeat df confidence vPte, 
dw adiievegments of the government 
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Govindacharya 



Sonia with Jayalalitha 


the BSP. If the party was seen as the one 
bringing down a BJP government, the 
Muslim vote would be added on to it, 

Mayawati understood the logic. But 
Khan told her that the BSP was getting a 
chance to make the BJP sweat — it 
should leach the Manuwadis a le.sscm 
they would never forget in their life. 

Blissfully oblivious to the internal dis 
cussion in the party, Pramod Mahajan 
went to meet Khan who assured him that 
the party would abstain — after all, how 
could the BSP be part of any plan which 
had the Samajwadi leader Mulayam 
Singh Yadav as its protagonist? Malia- 
jan was reassured, but the BJP continued 
to work on the BSP MPs. Then Mayawa¬ 
ti made her famous speech in (he Lok 
Sabha emphasising that if the BJP was 
naa^nath, the Congress was saanpnuth. 
So, for the Bahujan Samaj, there wasn’t 
much to choose from. It was six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. 

But the BJP told itself that so long as 
the BSP abstained in the voting — that 
is, didn’t vote against the BJP— it was 
safe. Little did it know that this very com¬ 
placency was what the BSP was hoping 
to lull the BJP into. 

The BSP leadership was clear that no 
one should get any hint of their plan to 
show the BJP its place. So the MPs were 
kepi in the dark about its plans — till the 
lobbies were cleared for voting, the BSP 
MPs were under the impression that 
they had to abstain in the vote. 

On the morning of the voting (17 
April), Kanshi Ram called the Prime 
Minister and reiterated his parly's inten¬ 
tion of abstaining in the vote to help the 
BJP. ”The real help would have been if 
you had voted in our favour,” said the 
PM. "We have our own compulsions.” 
said Kanshi Ram. "We can’t do that. But 
we will abstain." Then Mayawati came 
on the line and told the PM that if he nee- 
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Why did Sonia suddenly decide that the BJ 



Home tmths 


Repentance, BJP-style 


T he BlP appears to be 

surprisingly ready to accept 
that it "ma^ mistakes” in the 
past 13 mwittei in office. 

Senior organisational leaders are 
unwilling to put that on record, but they 
are candid about it in private 
ocmversations. 

B Senior leaders concede that undue 
importance had been placed on 
"seniority within the party". ln.stead of 
making loyalty to the party and its 
ideology the main criterion while 
selecting ministers, better 
administrators should have been 
chosen. 

■ A virtual parallel power centre was 
created by placing Advani in North 
Block. A section of the BJP feels that 
Advwi could have been "spared the 
ordeal and instead been appointed 
chairman of the coordination 
committee with Cabinet status". 

’■ The BJP-led coalition’s biggest 
failure was its inability to ensure 
regular interaction between alliance 
partners. This reveals that the BJP was 
not ready for the coalition culture. 

■ There was the failiue to "effectively 
screen" the antecedents of 
neo-converts before appointing them 
to sensitive positions. Mohan 
Gutvswamy is cited as a case in point. 

BJP leaders feel that there are 
several other issues on which they 
erred. Introspection will take a while as 
the "present crisis has to be resolved 
first". But senior leaders are clear that 
the "home tiuihs will have to be faced 
sooner or later". As one leader says: 
*We can now get away by saying ‘To 
err U hunum.’ But, if we are not 
setf-qitical, then others will say 
" ^Tte^iSe who do not leam from history 
i '^^loomed to relive it.** 

- ‘ . -- - -- 


ded any more reassurance, he could see 
for himself — the BSP MFN wouldn’t 
even go to the House during the voting 
This call was part of the eiahoratc illu¬ 
sion that the BSP was creating 

S oon after this, the PM got anvHher 
call — this time from a Congiess 
leader who had stumbled on the BSP 
plan. "Do you know that the BSP is 
going to vote against you?" the leader 
asked "But Kanshi Ram has just spoken 
to me...," said the PM, confused. "I have 
definite information," said the Congress 
leader. The PM, who hasn’t been a politi¬ 
cian for more than 50 years for nothing, 
understood instantly. "'Coni^ress sey mil 
he asked, half to himself. The 
Congress leader lowered the telephone 
pityingly. 

When the MPs walked inlo_ the 
House, a long wrangle went on about 
Gmdhar Gamang’s right to vote. So eve¬ 
ryone missed the parallel drama on in 
the sidelines. Mayaw'ali told Arif 
Mohammad Khan to inform the MPs 


how they were to vole. Then she made 
her biggest mistake. She turned to Arif 
Mohammad and asked, loudly: "Anf, lal 
hurt cm hi dahami hai neP" 

T.R. Ball! of the DMK was sitting 
next to her. He is one of the few Tamil 
Nadu MPs who understands Hindi. "LjuI 
hutumT he asked turning to Mayawati. 
"Oh I was just asking Arif which button 
to press," said Mayawati tu cover up. 
But Ball! understood the game instantly. 
He ran across to where Rangarajan 
Kiimaramangalam was siting and told 
him the BSP was voting against the BJP. 

It took Kumaramangalam only two 
seconds to comprehend what was going 
on. By now, Mayawati had walked out 
of the House into the lobbies. Kumara- 
inangalam ran to Arif Mohammand 
Khan and asked: "What are you doing?" 
"Doing?" said Khan. "How do you 
mean?" Meanwhile Kumaramangalam 
dashed to the PM*s nxim and informed 
N)th Advani and Vajpayee that they 
should reconcile themselves to being 
stabbed in the back by the BSP. 
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government had to go? 



Sonla...There had been no political attack on Sonia Gandhi by the BJP 

I 

■ However, AdvanI ran out of patience and Sonia was informed that the home ministry had prepared a 
notification about its Intention to prosecute some of those involved in the Bofors case 

■ Those to be prosecuted were Madhavsinh Solanki, Ottavio Quattrocchi—and then, the most damning 
disclosure: the government was also planning to prosecute assassinated PM Rajiv Gandhi 

■ Accord! ng to these sources, Vajpayee had first held back, and then given ciearance to the prasacuton 


* 


4 


Meanwhile. Ma>awati found hornier 
Haryana chief minister Bhajan I.al m the 
lobby and was talking to him. Arif 
Mohammad Khan went out to look for 
her and, to his profound consternation, 
found her deep in conversation with Bha¬ 
jan Lai. "Behenjt, aap kya kar rah in 
ham? Aapko kiM rmy dekh hya to sab 
kahen^e aapki ('oni^rew se\ deal ho 
^ayi hai?' he scolded her. Khan led 
Mayawati back to her scat. "But we have 
to let someone m the Congress know 
what we’re doing," hissed Mayawati. At 
this point, Khan went across and 
brought Shiirad Pawar t(3 Mayawati. 

"Aapne apna mtczcun kar hya haP" 
asked Myawati. Sharad Pawar was as 
direct. "Hanuira scedha arithmetic hat?' 
he replied. If you abstain, the govern¬ 
ment wins by four votes. If you vote for 
us, we win by two votes. 

Meanwhile, Kumararnangalam da.sh- 
ed back into the House as fast as his 
short legs would carry him. "Aap shaant 
ko oath ley leejiye, UP chief minister- 
ship kif he told Mayawati. "Ah hum 


nahin len^e. Bahut der ho chuki," she | 
said 

That's how the BJP lost its 
government 

H aving hail the government thrust 
upon her, what will Sonia Gandhi do 
now"^ 

It IS all a bit of a mess. Harlier, Con¬ 
gress mmions could have handled nitty- 
gnity issues like bludgeoning secular 
allies for their support. Now, Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi has had to dirty hei hands. She now 
has, perforce, to be involved in breaking 
parties, engineering defections, the 
whole ugly cabiHidle. The painstakingly- 
nurtured image of not being bullied by 
short-term piditics, the careful distance 
from sordid petty politics...Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi is now part of that scene whether she 
likes it or not. 

She cannot fonn a coalition with cor¬ 
rupt and venal elements like Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Jayalalitha in the 
goveninient; and she can’t do without 
them either. The Janata Party is refusing 


I to give her support (it was, after all, her 
insistence on getting the DMK out, 
which brought down the I.K. Gujral 
government). The Congress cannot sup¬ 
port a Third Front leader like Mulayam 
Singh as PM and slay outside. It is taint¬ 
ed by as.sociation. 

It is a perilous path. Congress MPs arc 
gliximy about handling Parliament — 
the BJP in government may have been 
inept, but they make for a frighteningly 
formidable Opposition. Combine the 
oratorial skills of George Fernandes, 
Nitish Kumar, Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
L.K. Advani, Sushma Swaraj, Pmmod 
Mahajan and others, and you have a pro¬ 
blem on your hands. Vajpayee learnt his 
job as Prime Minister on the job but that 
was after nearly 50 years in parliamenta¬ 
ry life. Sonia Gandhi doesn’t have one 
year in Parliament. 

So how will she manage the Third For¬ 
ce? No one knows. All that the Congress 
MPs can say is that this is a hollow victo¬ 
ry. The BJP says: better them, than us. • 
ShuUwt/Nmw PmlM 
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Left in the 
middle 

CPI(M) general secretary Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet acts as a catalyst to bring the 
government down 


I f anyone deserves to be awarded 
the ‘politician of the April crisis,’ 
the only candidate would be 
CPI(M) general secretary Harkish¬ 
en Singh Surjeet. He deserves this 
award not only for his role in bringing 
down the BJP government, but also for 
the sacrifices he made for the nation: he 
sacrificed his principles! 

He tried to engineer splits in various 
parties and thereby encouraged the poli¬ 
tics of Aya Ram Gaya Ram — a practice 
usually hated and shunned by the com¬ 
munists. He sacrificed the reservations 
that communists generally have about 
‘corrupt’ politicians. In feet, the Left 
threw out Laloo Prasad Yadav from the 
United Front once he was charge- 
sheeted. But now, the CPI(M) has accep¬ 
ted Jayalalitha. All for the sake of the 
nation. 

And of course, to leave out Jyoti 
Basu's name would be to deny his histo¬ 



ric role in this drama. He was not in the 
front row, but away in Calcutta. 
However, he was Suijeet’s main spon¬ 
sor. Only a few weeks ago, the party had 
advised the two senior leaders not to 
keep reiterating that they would bring 
down the B JP-led government. The advi¬ 
ce stopped Basu’s public utterances but 
had the reverse effect on Surjeet. 

According to party insiders, Surjeet 
confided only in Basu, keeping the rest 
of the party in the dark. "But what else 
could he do?" asked a central committee 
member from West Bengal pointing out 
that "Surjeet and Basu have always main¬ 
tained a good rapport with the Congress, 
whereas the majority was always again¬ 
st the Congress. So, their only option 
was to take the party into confidence 
only when the whole drama reached a 
flashpoint". 

And that is exactly what happened. 
No one in the party was aware of what 


To leave out 
Jyoti Basu’s 
name would be 
to deny his 
historic role in 
this drama. 
Though he was 
not in the front 
roWy^was 
Surjeefsmain 
j^nsor 



Surjeet was up to since the middle of 
March In fact, Suijeet enjoyed total 
immunity from public glare as he 
announced that he was unwell and was 
taking some time off to rest. 

In reality, he was working overtime. 
So much so that from ‘Mr Surjeet’ he 
began to be known as ‘Papaji ’ (elder bro¬ 
ther in Punjabi) in political circles. 
Basu, however, shrewdly kept a low pro¬ 
file and is still known as ‘Jyoti babu’. 
And for the record, it must be mentioned 
that Basu was not as politically active as 
his comrade from Punjab. 

I t was 16 March. The BJP government 
had just completed one year in office 
and looked as if the coalition would be 
stable for sometime. 

It was then that Surjeet met Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi at her residence. After the meeting, 
the CPI(M) general secretary warned all 
the communist MPs that the Congress 
would soon be bringing a no-confidence 
motion against the government. No one 
is quite clear as to what transpired bet¬ 
ween the two, except for the fact that Sur¬ 
jeet is believed to have assured Sonia 
that a no-confidence motion would get 
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g the support of as many as 280 MPs. 

I According to him, while BJP allies 
P such as the Akali Dal, Samata Party and 
Biju Janata Dal would split, others such 

!| as the National Conference and the Indi¬ 
an National Lok Dal would cross over. 
At this point, there was no indication 
from Jayalalilha that she would with¬ 
draw support from the government. 

However, Sonia did not respond to 
Surjeet’s overtures. There was no sign 
of the Congress moving a no-confidence 
motion and Suijeet’s first attempt to 
bring the government down was in vain. 

This is when Subramanian Swamy 
stepped into the picture. On two previ¬ 
ous occasions, Jayalalitha had indicated 
to Sonia that she was ready to pull out, 

1 but she got no response from the Con¬ 
gress president. However, this time 
around, Surjeet and Swamy joined 
hands. A blueprint was prepared to lure 
the Congress chief. A tea party was orga- 
. nised and Sonia was invited. 

^ Suijeet knew that Sonia was keen to 
push ^e BJP-led government into a cor¬ 
ner and was keen to avenge Bofors with 


Vishnu Bhagwat. Keeping this and her 
anti-DMK and anti-LTTE politics in 
mind, Jayalalitha also picked up the 
Bhagwat issue. According to sources, 
Suijeet worked overtime to make Swa- 
my’s lea party a success. He allowed the 
communists to- attend and advised the 
Yadav duo to be present as well. 

Everything worked according to the 
‘grand plan’. The communists were not 
exposed, but Sonia made a mistake by 
attending the party. After this, there was 
no looking back. Surjeet advised Sonia 
to tell Jayalalitha to withdraw support 
on 14 April, a day before Parliament 
reopened. 

"Why should the Opposition bring in 
a no-confidence motion? Why should¬ 
n’t the government bring a confidence 
motion?" Surjeet thundered. It was impe¬ 
rative to Suijeet’s calculations that the 
President ask the government to seek a 
vote of confidence. And this is exactly 
what happened. 

However, even after the tea party, 
Sonia gave the Suijeet-Swamy duo no 
indication of her plans. It was then that 


Suijeet activated his friends in the Con¬ 
gress. Sonia was told that after the tea 
party she had no choice but to topple the 
government. She then met Jayalalitha 
once more. And on the eve of the trust 
vote. Sonia let loose her brigade and ask¬ 
ed them to work towards bringing this 
government down. On his own, 
however, Suijeet failed to split any party. 

Within the party, Prakash Karat, bet¬ 
ter known as the general secretary 
designate, was a mere onlooker. CPI’s 
general .secretary A.B. Bardhan was furi¬ 
ous when Surjeet stated that "if a party 
thinks an individual is more dangerous 
than communalism, then there is someth¬ 
ing seriously wrong with that indivi¬ 
dual". After this, there was no stopping 
the DMK from joining hands with the 
BJP. 

So, the Third Front has more or less 
collapsed with the DMK’s departure. 
This may be of some concern to Karat 
who wants to fight both the BJP and the 
Congress. But Basu and Surjeet are both 
visibly relieved. At last they have got rid 
of the ‘barbaric’ government at the 
Centre. 

B ut why did the two CPI(M) leaders 
play this game? The CPI(M) does 
not want to form a government. It would 
merely provide outside support to an 
alternative arrangement. So, what was 
the urgency in bringing the BJP coali¬ 
tion down? 

As a central committee member pul 
it," Wc want to play the role of a catalyst. 
A BJP government at the Centre meant 
the end of our journey. Now we are back 
at the centre stage." While there is noth¬ 
ing new in the hunger for such a role, 
there is an added attraction this time: 
their influence over the Congress. 
Which is .something they have been wan¬ 
ting for a very long time. 

However, there are sections in both 
the CPI and CPI(M) that are sore at the 
developments. "The longer the BJP 
remained in power, the more damaged 
would be its image," said a senior MP, 
Adding, "Both the Congress and the 
Third Front needed time to consolidate. 
Now, only the BJP will reap the harvest." 

But followers of the Suijcet-Basu 
school of thought feel that the govern¬ 
ment was becoming stable and had 
actually started performing. So, it was 
the right time to strike. And yes, they did 
not mind that some foul play was 
involved. After all, nothing succeeds 
like success. • 
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PROFILE 


The chosen 
one 


For Arjun Singh, the wheel has turnedfull circle 




hen Delhi was avidly 
discussing the fate of 
the sacked Chief of 
Naval Staff, Vishnu 
Bhagwat, Aijun 
Singh was comfortably ensconced in 
his ancestral home at Chuihat, listen¬ 
ing to another Bhagwat Purana. Orga¬ 
nised ostensibly in the memory of his 
mother, the Bhagwat havan was an 
example of politics a la Aijun Singh. 

The ceremony was held at a stadium 
in Churhat, attended by Congressmen 
from far and near. Chief minister Dig- 
vijay Singh spent four hours at the 
havan on its concluding day. Kamal 
Nath, Suresh Pachauri, ministers in the 
Digvijay Singh Cabinet, the Speaker 
of the MP Assembly, Shrinivas Tewa- 
ri, and a bevy of ML As were present at 
the ‘religious* function. Everyone was 
there for the politics of it. 

Apparently, the heavy dose of relig¬ 
ion (Singh was in Churhat from 29 
March to 4 April, the longest stmt in 
his village since 1995) paid off. When 
he returned to Delhi, Singh found the 
gods were smiling on him. Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi announced that she had appointed 
him party spokesman, the only one 
authorised to speak on her behalf. It 
was the day Singh had been waiting 
for, for several years. 

The last few years have not been 
kind to Aijun Singh. Although he start¬ 
ed his career at 27 as an MLA in 1957, 
there were many occasions when he 
was felled by blows from which oppon¬ 
ents thought he would never recover. 
At one stage, he was so badly caught 
up in corruption cases (the Churhat lot¬ 
tery case, the Kerwa Dam house case 
and later, the havala scandal) that his 
supporters and friends wrote him off. 

More misfortune was to follow. 
P.V. Narasimha Rao threw him out of 


the Congress and Singh formed his 
own party, hoping Sonia Gandhi 
would bless this venture. She didn’t, 
crying off from involvement in faction¬ 
al politics. When Arjun Singh contest¬ 
ed from Satna in 1996 as a Tiwari Con¬ 
gress candidate, he not only lost the 
election but nearly lost his deposit as 
well. 

In Bhopal, things were not going 
well either. U was Aijun Singh who 
made Digvijay Singh the chief mini¬ 
ster of Madhya Pradesh. But his shi- 
shya proved to be more talented than 
the guru. If Aijun was the first chief 
minister to complete a five-year term 
(the average term of a chief minister in 
Madhya Pradesh has been 26 months), 
Digvijay is the second one. But Digvi¬ 
jay was soon to overtake Arjun, who at 
one stage considered toppling his own 
protege from the chief ministership. 

When Narasimha Rao was thrown 
out of the leadership of the Congress 
and Sitaram Kesri took over, it was 
hard for Aijun Singh’s supporters to 
decide whether this was good or bad 
for him. 

"Agar Kesriji mujh ac AICC office 
mein jhadu lagane ko bhi kahen to 
mein tayyarhoon (I’m ready to sweep 
the floor in the AICC office if Kesriji 
asks me to do so)," Singh once said 
when he was awaiting re-entry into the 
Congress. He was allowed to return. 

This was 1997. Now he was so grate¬ 
ful and penitent that upon coming 
home to the Congress, he surprised eve¬ 
ryone by visiting his arch-rival Shya- 
ma Charan ShukJa in Bhopal, a man 
whose existence he would not recogni¬ 
se earlier. During another trip, he blast¬ 
ed Digvijay Singh’s regime in Madhya 
Pradesh. All this was an exercise to 
build up pressure on Digvijay. 

Digvijay had learnt from the master. 


He took pre-emptive measures. V.C. 
Shukla hit out at Aijun Singh. "Those 
who damaged the party by deserting it 
have no right to critici.se it now," said 
Shukla. 

To this Arjun replied via an address 
to the Congress legislature party, "I 
have been wounded by people during 
the last two years [when he w^s not in 
the Congress] from the back, from the 
front, from the sides... But I have noth¬ 
ing in my heart, no regrets and no politi¬ 
cal desires." He also said, responding 
to Shukla’s charge, "I can be stopped 
! by two means: one, ask Kesriji to expel 
me from the Congress again and two, 
eliminate me physically — an experti¬ 
se which has already been developed 
in Madhya Predesh." 

After all this rather abject rhetoric, it 
was generally believed that Singh had 
recovered lost ground. But this was not 
the case. In the 1998 general elections, 
too scared to go back to Satna which 
had rejected him, and worried that he 
might not get a safe constituency 
because Digvijay had packed the state 
with forces inimical to him, Aijun deci¬ 
ded to move to Hoshangabad. He rejec¬ 
ted Damoh, Khajuraho and some 
others as ‘unsafe’. 

As all the seven Assembly seats 
were with the Congress, Arjun Singh 
thought Hoshangabad was in the bag. 
It wasn't. He lost by a margin of over 
75,000 votes. Later, he tried to get a 
Rajya Sabha seal but no.one was prepa¬ 
red to concede one. Once a mass 
leader, he was now a man without a 
constituency. 

However, things have come full cir¬ 
cle. Now Aijun Singh is the chosen 
one, the man whom everyone loves to 
hale — but one who has Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi’s confidence. His irnpnmaiur is 
clear in the carefully drafted state¬ 
ments, the sophisticated fielding of 
questions. Things are not so good for 
Digvijay in the state—he has annoyed 
many Congress leaders by dropping 
them in his second term as chief mini¬ 
ster. Many are Aijun’s men. 

Aijun’s son has got elected as an 
MLA. Things arc looking up for him 
politically. He’s hoping to keep the 
gods smiling. In Aijun Singh’s case, 
the Bhagwat Purana is the first good 
thing that’s happened to him after a 
long time; He’s determined to keep it 
that way. • 
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ABORT, RETR 


The road to the 
information highway 
can be bumpy 


aradigms have changed, if 
you asked the generation 
Exers to free associate, net 
wouldn’t relate to fish but 
to the world wide web; Java 
would not be the motorcycle that ruled 
Indian roads, but the hottest new pro¬ 
gramming language. And they are more 
likely to associate oracle with Oracle 
Systems than with the occult. 

To say the least, computers are on 
almost everyone*s minds these days. 
Governments want to computerise, com¬ 
panies want to ERP-ivSe, even old men 
want to play their Solitaire on their PCs. 
But it’s the 2(X)0s generation that’s the 
most IT-struck. Says Dr N.R. Shetty, 
who retired as Bangalore University 

















vice-chancellor early in 
April, '*Thc pur suit of 
education these days is not about 
gaining knowledge or scholitfiMp: 
Employability is the key. And a com¬ 
puter ^ucation helps ensure that more 
than a conventional degree docs." 

Official estimates have added to that 
belief. According to projections made 
by the Prime Minister’s FT Task Force, 
the country will need over one million 
software development professionals by 
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the year 2008 if it wants to meet its soft¬ 
ware export taiget of US$ SO billion. 
"Right now we have a workforce of only 
2.3 lakh software professionals," says 
Dewang Mehta, President of Nasscom 


and spokesman for the Task Porce. 

Where are these professionals going 
to come from? "Certainly not from the 
conventional education system of 
Bachelors of Science where computers 
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is not the major subject," 
says Dr Shetty. "Such a 
large woricforce has to 
necessarily come from 
the non-formal education 
system." 

But what kind of 
education? 

T he answer to that can 
make the difference 
between a fat pay cheque 
and a jump in the Hoogh- 
ly. Yet, it’s a question not 
many students ask them¬ 
selves before diving into 
the morass of so^are 
training institutes that are 
coming up all over the 
country like mushrooms 
after a rain. 

There are courses and 
courses (see box). And 
behind the we- 
have-the-best-software- 
minds-in-the-world 
headlines, lies a seamier 
underbelly. Of those who 




k. 


didn’t make it. The might- 
have-beens. The hope¬ 
fuls and the hopeful dead. 
LiteraUy. Last Septem¬ 
ber, a 22-year-old man’s 
body was hshed out from 
Husain Sagar in Hydera¬ 
bad. He committed 
suicide. Reason: after 
k spending lakhs on sundry 

computer courses, he had 
applied for but was deni- 
cd a visa te the US. He 
couldn’t find a decent job anywhere 
else. 

The Indian educadon system is hardly 
known for being the best in the worid. 
Indian students may be. That’s the cnid- 
aldifforace. 


Especially when it comes to computer 
education — an area where what you 
learn is what you do. You cannot fool 
your employers for long. If you .say you 
can write a programme, they won’t go 
by your degree. They’ll ask you to write 
it. In six months, or three months, or 
now. If you can’t, you can go. So apart 
from the hype of the successes, how 
much do these colleges and institutes 
really deliver on their promises? 

Not much, according to V. Ramak- 
rishna, managing director of a software 
development company called Reliance 
.Systems. "Even after four years of engi¬ 
neering education, I find most students 
way below the desired mark," he says. 
"They aren’t even strong on basics." 

Professor H.N. Mahabala, an educa¬ 


tionist and presently an adviser to 
Infosys, is another who is dismayed at 
the quality of computer education in the 
country today. "IT education is facing 
major problems. The first being good 
faculty. The salary structure in the for¬ 
mal sector, such as in engineering colle¬ 
ges, is so low that they do not have good 
teachers." 

College-based IT education also 
faces another problem. In a fast¬ 
changing field like this, keeping up with 
rapid developments is absolutely essenti¬ 
al. But while autonomous bodies like 
the DTs and private enterprises like 
NITT and Aptcch have managed this, col¬ 
leges and universities are bound down 
by rules and regulations. 

T hings are not much better m the infor- j 
mal sector—meaning private institu¬ 
tions — where teaching jobs arc like 
plugholes. "Here the faculty turnover is 
so high that the joke within the industry 
is: the best student from the current cour¬ 
se will be the in.structor for the next cour¬ 
se." Till he moves on. 

Moreover, unlike formal education, 
these courses have no educational audit 
and no method by which to measure 
their success or efficacy — an impartial 
system of common examinations, for 
instance, that will at least give the stu¬ 
dent a true picture of where he stands. 
"How does one ascertain the quality of 
training? How do companies monitor 
the courses? How well is the subject 
being taught?" asks Dr Mahabala. "The 
danger is most of these authorised cour¬ 
ses might end up being providers of sylla¬ 
bus and rubber stamp certificates." 

Infotech companies are still struggl¬ 
ing with a solution to the problem. Tata- 
IBM. for instance, initially took to educa¬ 
tion to meet its in-house needs. Though 
most of the people it hired when it set up 
shop in India were professionals with 
previous experience, they still needed 
"brushingup’. 

"Later, however, when the company 
expanded and started hiring freshers, we 
found a significant gap between what 
the students had learnt at college and 
what the company needed of them," 
says N.N. Khurana, IBM’s general 
manager. Learning Services. "So the fre¬ 
shers were put through a 13-wcck (over 
3 months) programme before being plac¬ 
ed on the job." 

Tata-IBM then took a serious |ook at 
things, talked to other software develop¬ 
ment houses and decided to set up its 
own training centres to develop softwa- 
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re programmers who could be hired easi¬ 
ly. "The kind of software programmers 
that the country needed,” as Khurana 
says. 

But not every company can afford 
that kind of backward integration. So 
how do they manage? "They have orga¬ 
nised themselves very well up to now — 
by begging, borrowing or stealing,” says 
Mahabala, Infosys adviser. "But I’m 
afraid we will remain at the lowest level 


motive is as simple — or as complex — 
as that. Being a good software program¬ 
mer or even holding a good solid job at 
home are for backward guys. The for¬ 
ward ones just want to Get There. 

But getting there is not quite so sim¬ 
ple. "A computer course certificate will 
not land you in Alabama, warns K. 
Gopalaknshnan, senior manager. Learn¬ 
ing Services, IBM. But his advice finds 
few takers and though half the applic¬ 


ants fail IBM’s rigorous entrance test, 
they keep coming back for a re-test. It’s 
a syndrome placement officers recogni¬ 
se very well. Says Poomima Shenoy, 
who nins a successful IT placement com¬ 
pany called Nexus in Bangalore, "Stu¬ 
dents have to realise that a degree and a 
computer course certificate will not find 
them either scholarships in the US or a 
job in Singapore. They might, at the 
most, land up as data entry people in the 


CAU IN THE ARMY 

Retired defence personnel can help to achieve 
greater computer literacy 

A t 13 schools in the coastal districts of Dakshina Kannada and Udupi in 
Karnataka, a different kind of education is going on. Most of the 
schools’ teachers and students who had never before set eyes on a 
computer, are today busy networking with one another. 

The schools are part of a pilot project being conducted by the National 
Task Force for IT. The aim is to achieve total computer literacy’ by 2008 AO. 
In June the project is expected to be launched in other schdols across the 
country. To be connected to one another through a LAN (Local Area 
Network) or an Internet, the schools will be Increasingly interacting with 
one another. 

This IT literacy drive has rather grandly been called Operation 
Knowledge. Among its objectives are—introduction of computers in all 
educational institutes, even at the secondary school level; making IT 
compulsory in all degree courses and finally, making it essential for 
eligibility to government jobs even as all the older employees are retrained. 

But where are the teachers going to come from? Nasscom’s Dewang 
Mehta has a rather unique answer—call in the army. There are over 
70,000 IT-sawy people who are retired from the army. Most of these 
people have gone back to their hometowns. We will tie up with about 
10,000 of them and employ them in villages and small towns." Which 
sounds fine as long as teaching IT is not compulsory for drawing pensions. 



of the IT business if this is the way to go 
about training professionals for the 
future " 

I t would be wrong, however, to paint 
IT institutions as seductive enticers 
waiting to fleece and fool innocent stu¬ 
dents. vSonie may be all of that and more. 
But at least half the onus must lie on the 
fT-chasers themselves. 

Most Students making a beeline for 
these courses are what is called — 
uncleaf^ the concept. Vanitha Ragha- 
van, exibcutive counselIcr at an IBM 
ACE centre in Coimbatore, says: "Stu¬ 
dents come to us and say — ‘ I want to go 
to America. What should I dor" The 
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Last year, nearly 35 
chartered 

accountants who had 
done some computer 
course or the other 
were sent back from 
the US when it was 
found they did not 
have the necessary 
skills 


Gulf. That’s It." 

It’s a difficult message to get across. 
And if the young can be excused for 
being young, what can one say of the 
old? The middle-aged, anyway. Says 
Aarleen Ahluwalia, a marketing execu¬ 
tive with a leading institute, "I once had 
a police officer in his late 30s who came 
in to do a course only because jobs in the 
IT industry pay a lot more than the 
government job d(x;s." 

Says another counsellor, "There arc 
any number of people who have been set¬ 
tled in their jobs for almost a decade but 
now want to quit and go in for a change 
of career. When I ask them, ‘Won’t you 
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mind building a new career from scratch 
all over again?’, they say they are will¬ 
ing to take the risk." 

To make a mid-career switch needs 
courage. And ability. For those who 
manage the jump successfully — it’s 
good going. But for everyone who does, 
there are at least 30 others who land in 
ruination. Last year, nearly 35 chartered 
accountants who had done some com- 




"We will tie up 
with 10,000 
retired 
IT-savvy army 
people and 
employ them 
in villages and 
small towns" 


DEWANG MEHTA 


puter course or the other and Got There, 
were sent back from the US when it was 
found that they might have had the certi¬ 
ficates but did not have skills for the Jobs 
they were hired to do. 

There have been successes, though. 
And great ones too. But if sweet dreams 
are made of these, nightmares may fol¬ 
low. Because the idea is very simple : 
being IT-literate can turn a good painter 
into a great one. But it cannot turn a pain¬ 
ter into a programmer. Don’t reach for 
the keyboard, if what you’re goi3d at is 
the brush. There’s no money at the end 
^ of/Aar road. • 

OsMtrt Umkm^/Bmngnlof 


GROWING DAILY 

Take your pick from the mushrooming training 
institutes 

I nstitutes offering IT education fall under three different categories. To 
start with, there are top of the line institutes tike the IITs and premier 
engineering colieges. The IIITs (India Institutes of Information Technology 
—also called Triple ITs) are expected to be almost on a par with the IITs. 
Two have recently opened for admissions in Hyderabad and Bhuvaneswar. 
A string of them will be coming up across the country over the next two 
years. Second in line are universities and institutes that provide MCA 
(Masters in Computer Application) courses. And finally, there are the 
private computer training institutes. 

'Till as little as two years ago, 
computer knowledge was 
something only engineers had and 
PCs were for rich people,' says 
Reginald L. Sharaon, a manager 
with a medium-sized 
Madras-based IT education 
company called Brainware. 'Today, 
it is not just for the lower-middle 
class, but even children of cooks 
and vegetable vendors want to 
learn about computers. It’s like 
someone who has a cycle wanting 
to drive a car.' 

A look at the growth of the two 
major IT education firms in the 
country—NUT and Aptech— 
reflects the rush for computer 
courses. NUT, which gets 
more than half its revenue from the IT education business, has grown from 
a mere Rs 15-crore company in 1989 to a Rs 656-crore edifice. Its 600 
centres have more than one lakh students on their rolls. 

As for Aptech, till four years ago, it had a disappointingly flat growth rate. 
Things, however, changed in 1995 and the firm grew from a mere 64 
centres in the south to more than 450. Today there are over 11,000 Aptech 
centres dotting the country. ‘And we are still growing,' says K. Ramesh, 
executive vice-president of Aptech. Today all I need to do is identify a 
location and I will have people waiting for our franchise to be set up.' 

Later this month, Aptech and Bangalore University will be launching a 
collaborative exercise in providing a BCA (Bachelor in Computer 
Applications) degree through a distant education programme. The 
university will be responsible for the syllabus and will conduct exams while 
Aptech will provide computer time to the students at its centres and 
conduct contact programmes. 

According to Pramod Khera, executive director of Aptech, the 3-year 
degree course wilt be initially open to students from Karnataka and Goa. but 
will be expanded later. Though the fee is hefty by university standards—at 
Rs 5,000 per semester it works out to Rs 30,000 for the course—Khera Is 
confident there will be enough number of people wanting to enrol 
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CQffTROVEIISy 


Alliance Air has little 
regard for crew morale 
and passenger safety 


m 


hen the Indian Airli¬ 
nes decided to float its 
own subsidiary. Alli¬ 
ance Air, the ostensi¬ 
ble purpose was to 
start an airline that in future would 
remain unencumbered by labour pro¬ 
blems — bane of the airline industry — 
and also afford functional autonomy. 
Three years after it was created. Allian¬ 
ce Air symbolises everything that could 
go wrong with an aviation company. 

Its aircraft are so old and creaky that 
they give the impression that they will 
fall off the sky. The management, too, is 
no different. Headed by executive direc¬ 
tor Shakti Loomba, AA has become the 
parking place for the old and the infirm. 
Using prevention of trade union activit¬ 
ies as an excuse, the top management of 
the company has employed aviation pro¬ 
fessionals who had superannuated from 
other companies in key operational 
areas. With little stake in the future of 
the company, these pliant employees are 
doing irreparable harm to the cause of 
flight safety. 

Sample this. On 27 November, 1998, 
a passenger dn flight CD-215 from Cal¬ 
cutta to Tezpur complained to the direc¬ 
torate general of civil aviation (DGCA), 
"I was one of the last persons to board 
the aeroplane and observed one of the 
pilots getting into the plane along with 
me. When he was crossing me, I could 
smell that he was drunk. On observing 
him, I was sure that the pilot was not in a 
nonnal state. He was wearing four 
stripes.” 

Investigations by the DGCA — man¬ 
dated to monitor flight safety — reveal¬ 
ed that the commander of the aircraft did 
not undergo a medical check-up either 
before or after completion of the flight. 
Refusal to take a medical test before the 
flight is considered to be blasphemous. 
Those who have displayed such temeri¬ 
ty have been grounded for life. DGCA 
rules are categorical that a crew member 
testing positive to alcohol will be consi- 
deired a ground for immediate termina¬ 
tion. But Alliance displayed different 
standards. 

Insiders claimed that the "captain 
kept dozing off repeatedly and was beha¬ 
ving abnormally. Flight was conducted 


Thrown to 







When Indian Airlines 
decided to float its own 
susbsidiary, Alliance 
Air, the purpose was to 
start an airline that 
would remain 
unencumbered by 
labour problems and 
also afford functional 
autonomy 


dangerously and even radio calls were 
missed”, llianks to the alertness of the 
co-pilot and the fact that most of the air¬ 
craft are flown on autq;>ilot, the clueless 
passengers did not feel the drunken cap¬ 
tain* s stupor. 


T he Tezpur incident was investigated 
perfunctorily by director air safety of 
the DGCA. Its dangerous implications 
on the safety of the aircraft were glossed 
over. After being grounded for 19 days, 
the captain was reinstated and is back to 
flying. There are allegations that the err¬ 
ing captain got his job back for a 
consideration. 

More incidents of the management 
turning a Nelson’s eye to drunken pilots 
flying archaic Boeing aircraft lend cred¬ 
ence to the charges of venality. Accord¬ 
ing to AA sources, there have been four 
reported incidents of drunken flying in 
the last few months. 

In 1997, a pilot found flying under the 
influence of liquor was grounded for 
three months. There are allegations that 
the doctor who conducted the brea¬ 
thalyser test was pressurised to write to 
the management that his equipment was 
faulty. 

A charge against the management is 
that it has been adopting different yard¬ 
sticks when it comes to countenancing 
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the winds 



In yet another shocking incident, a 
senior flight instructor threw caution to 
the winds and took some of his friends in 
the cockpit even when the flight VT 
EGM to the Andamans was over¬ 
booked. The senior pilot changed the 
category of the passengers from adults 
into infants. His two friends were given 
manual boarding cards to avoid 
detection. 

L oomba, a deputy general manager 
from Indian Airlines, has shown con> 
siderable felicity in keeping competition 
at bay. Even though there are scores of 
pilots in the lA who are his seniors, he 
has kept them away from the AA with 
help from the ministry of civil aviation. 

Perhaps the most scandalous is the 
manner in which a senior pilot Capt. Mai- 


are doing to this young airline. At least 
I two ofTicials, who are more than 65 
years of age, head two of the most signifi¬ 
cant operations. Captain S.K. Bhatia 
looks after flight safety and Surinder Pal 
Singh looks after roster and crew schedu¬ 
ling. Bhatia oversees training require¬ 
ments of AA pilots at the simulator. Bha¬ 
tia gets paid for the number of hours that 
are logged at the simulator. Charges 
have heeti levelled by some of the flying 
staff that their names were put in even 
when they had not trained at the simula¬ 
tor. 

The disquiet in the AA has begun to 
spill over. Not too long back, some of 
the family members of the flying crew 
complained to the management about 
the "indiscretions" of some pilots and air 
hostesses. The provocation was a roar¬ 
ing affair between a pilot and an air 
hostess. Things got so serious that the 
management was compelled to issue a 
circular titled ‘Dipping your pen in com¬ 
pany ink*. The circular was categorical 
that the employees would be terminated 



the various acts of commission or omis¬ 
sion of the flying staff. 

• A senior pilot flew through severe hail 
and thunderstorm. The aircraft was bad¬ 
ly damaged and the crew and passengers 
had a narrow escape. No action was 
taken. Au contraire, he was elevated as a 
flying instructor. 

• Another pilot who flew through simi¬ 
lar weather conditions was grounded for 
six months. 

• A senior captain broke a barrier at air- 
fotce station, Jodhpur. No action was 
taken. Another pilot who broke landing 
lights at Indore was grounded for one 
month. 

• A pilot had a landing incident at Sil- 
char. His licence was suspended. Ano¬ 
ther pilot who rejected take-off after 
attaining critical speed and after the air¬ 
craft’s tail had hit the ground was allow¬ 
ed to go scot-ftee. 






Sildnr aiipait aMthar laiiiai lacMt^ 

hotra’s attempt to join Alliance was 
short-circuited. Malhoha was one of the 
executive pilots sent to Hyderabad for 
training for A-300. After eight weeks of 
training, he was supposed to join the 
AA. But before he could complete his 
training, he was pulled out from Hydera¬ 
bad. Now he finds his career in jeopar¬ 
dy. If he had joined AA, Malhotra would 
have been the senior-most official in the 
AA. 

Retired people of doubtful efficiency 
are running three-fourths of the enginee¬ 
ring department’s operations. The AA’s 
delay record is an eloquent testimony to 
what these superannuked professioruds 


if they exhibit conduct prejudicial to the 
interest or reputation of the company. 

In spite of the bold noises, the execu¬ 
tive director promoted the air hostess rai¬ 
sing eyebrows in aviation circles. In 
fact, some of the air hostesses have level¬ 
led serious charges against the compa¬ 
ny’s top management. An air hostess in 
her resignation letter to the civil aviation 
secretary writes ruefully, "Due to humili¬ 
ation and disrespect among my collea¬ 
gues, I was compelled to leave the job of 
Alliance Air purely on self-respect 
because no respectful lady ever could 
tolerate vulgar remarks, humiliation." • 
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CastrQl Challenga Rally '98* 

N. Leelakrishnan and M. K. Chander>1st in Group A 



34th Caatrol South India Rally 98* 

Sagar Muthappa and Sandeep S. Rao>1st in Group N 
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18th Castroi Cotton City Rally '98* 

V. R. Naren Kumar and M. K. Chander-lst in Group A 
Sagar Muthappa and Sandeep S. Rao-lst in Group N 


Castrol Deccan Rally *98* 

Upkar Dicky Gill and Aaditva Jaswai • 1st in Group A 
Jagat Nanjappa and Anita Nanjappa -Ist in Group N 
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Sluggish growth rates. Dwindling ad spend. Can the 
Indian advertising industry cope? 


• The Indian ad industry, two years ago, was growing 
at a rate of35-40per cent. 

• The industry today is growing at a rate of around 
12-14 per cent. 

hese figures can make anyone put his 
thinking cap on. What has gone wrong in 
the Rs 10,000-crore ad industry? And what 
is it supposed to do to come out of this 
so-called Great Indian Crisis? 

It is time to chalk out new strategies, pundits within 
the industry would teU you. Not suiprising, for all the 
manoeuvres that seemed time-tested and foolproof 
once, have taken a beating. Ad blitzes, concept selling 
and lavish brand building exercises are passe. India is 
no longer tbe El Dorado of the international marketing 
fraternity. Political uncertainty has played havoc with 


the multinationals’ planned expenditure. As Navroze 
Dhondy, CEO, TBWA Anthem puts it, "The 
250-million-strong Indian middle class has belied the 
hopes of market analysts. Habits and attitudes have 
ch^ged, but not as dramatically as the merchants of 
change had thought they would." 

Call it misreading. Call it false hope. For, it was too 
much to expect that pizzas could pass for ^firang^ 
paranthas all due to some spectacular ad campaign. 
For the manufacturer (read TNCs) as well as the mad ad 
man, it was time to say: Welcome Reality. 

And, that wasn’t good news. 

Some observers affirm that recession has spaiifed no 
sector of the economy, and the ad industry isn't an 
exception. But Sunil Gupta, general manager, HTA, 
doesn’t agree. "When the base grows, to achieve the 
same rates of growth as before, business has to grow 
proportionately. The size of the industry has grown. 
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FMCG (fast moving consumer goods) companies; 
can't afford to reduce ad spend since the demand t 
is constantly growing at an impressive rate. 


Hence, achieving growth rates to the tune of 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent, as was the case earlier, is no more 
feasible. Even by global standards, our growth rates are 
quite realistic," he says. Adds Indranil Gupta, 
executive director, RK Swamy/BBDO: "There was a 
fair amount of media inflation which had contributed to 
the growth rate of 35 per cent to 40 per cent during 
1994>95.This is a reality check. It was too much of a 
bubble. It seems to have reduced, if not burst." 


There has been 15 per cent to 25 per cent rise in 
media costs, depending on whether a client opts for 
print or television. As a consequence, the ad budgets of 
some clients have shrtmk. Among the companies to 
have slashed their ad spends are Titan, Philips India, 
Siemens and Wipro. 

Yet, is the entire industry doomed? Not really, 
though the pinch felt by middle-sized and small 
agencies is hurting them. The fact that the bigger 
Agencies hold FMCG (fast moving consumer goods) 
accounts is just one of the reasons. Despite a recessive 
economy, the market has witnessed numerous product 
launches. Experts hold that it is during a slowdown that 
budgets must not be slashed as the share of voice of a 


particular brand must be maintained. It has been 
observed that a company that maintains its share of 
voice in the media emerges from the crisis with a better 
consumer base. 

If a company is able to withstand a crisis, that means 
it is financially sound. "The reason is because, as a 
system, they have invested more in their systems and 
values and their ways of working which are far more 
tested and proven over a period of time," explains 
Rajesh Rai, senior vice-president, Everest. 

The medium-sized agencies are largely 
owner-driven. Their systems are based on the 
idiosyncracies of one or two individuals who take all 
the decisions. Hence, they seldom develop the kind of 
resilience that can help them tide over a crisis. I 

However, it wouldn’t be correct to assume that the | 

Marxian notion of big capitalists (read agencies) | 

swallowing up smaller ones will be enacted here. There t 
exist clients who offer their accounts to the smaller | 

agencies with the belief that they will get a better value ! 
for money and attention despite their restricted | 

pockets. But it is definitely the bigger agencies that 
enjoy the clientele of big id spenders such as HLL, 
rre, Procter and Gamble and Pepsi. As the product 
manager of Procter and Gamble (Pantene), Rahul 
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"The 250>million-strong 
Indian middle class has 
belied the hopes of 
market analysts. Habits 
and attitudes have 



"The size of the industry 
has grown. Hence, 
achieving growth rates to 
the tune of 35 per cent to 
40 per cent is no more 
feasible. Even by global 
standards, our growth 
rates are quite realistic" 


"There was a fair amount 
of media inflation which 
had contributed to the 


growth rate of 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent during 


1994-95. It was too much 
of a bubble. It seems to 
have reduced " 




Kadyal puts it, "As FMCG companies, we can’t afford 
U) reduce our ad spend since the demand for our kind of 
products IS constantly growing at an impressive rate." 
Pepsi’s vice-president (corporate communication), 
Deepiik Jolly, explains, "We may cut down on 
administrative costs but not our ad spend. The 
competitive considerations are greater than pecuniary 
ones." 

11 IS not that the big companies are cruising through 
the tumultuous tide. Their overheads are high, and 
Ix^om estimates and investments have led to 
extravagant expenses on oversized manpower. To 
survive, agencies have to cut costs and find alternative 
sources of revenue. Downsizing is a common trend 
nowadays. Fanciful designations and mind-boggling 
increments are being replaced by retrenchments and 
recruitment freeze. Agencies are renegotiating 
packages. 

"The concept of variable pay is being included as 
part of employees* salary negotiations, so there is 
small, minimum Hxed income and a variable portion 
depending on the person’s and the agency’s 
performance," says Samit Sinha, general manager, 


Bates Clarion. Other measures to cut costs are shifting 
premises to areas with lower rentals and investing in 
technology to reduce costs. 

A reflection of the industry’s desperation is mirrored 
in instances of compromises on the conventional 15 per 
cent commission norm that was hitherto considered 
sacrosanct. None of the accredited agencies are 
allowed to deviate from this norm according to the 
AAAI guidelines. Only under exceptional 
circumstances can one accept a service fee. O&M’s 
reported deal with Onida is supposed to be based on the 
service fee agreement. Gopinath Menon, media 
planner, TBWA Anthem, says: "Whole pricing 
structure of advertising agency is undergoing a change 
depending on how much money you want to make on 
an account. So the 15 per cent deal is not sacrosanct." 
Agencies are more eager to pick up accounts for a fee, 
as it covers the minimum expenditure and they can rely 
on it as fixed income. The assumption is that it i^akes 
the agencies more accountable. Monitoring agency 
remuneration is a difficult task as agency success is 
difficult to gauge. While clients are tight-lipped over 
this issue, Sameer Verma, Lintas, admits, "The 15 per 
cent commission norm is holding here, but it is under 
pressure." 
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IS (iREATlVtTY 
BEING 

VICTIMISED? 

* Thematic adveitising has taken ' 
the backseat as approach to 
advertising becomes increasingly 
tactical. This contrasts with liiaes not 
long ago when there was a vision for'. 
the brand that was being advertised 

* Schemes, promos and inoentivies 
have replaced that ^ipltiiacb. 
Promotional activities ate ino(e 




visible. Nowadays, all you have are 
sde ads, price-off ads and sdieme ads 

* ''DoittgOQiliiiMst^fwprodoc^ 
odiar dtMtBfW.aip^ nowadays. 
Ea^^l«^dd'ttilk>-th^ 
campidji^WQ-duae^^ for an 
nocount.:|^yoo mannge just<m^ 
andhap^iqieatfor the next 
two-lh^ye«s,* R^eev Riu, Eveinst 


T hat’s how far they will go to acknowledging 
that agencies are working on special rates. In 
the West, this norm is defunct. Large volumes 
of business are agreed on rates as low as nine 
per cent to ten per cent. Bui the absence of the concept 
of time sheets in India makes estimation of input costs 
difficult as the time spent on an account cannot be 
ascertained. With higher billing the fee doesn’t 
increase. 

The most significant development of these trying 
times has been the demand for integrated 
communication packages by clients. Hence, the 
agencies now provide value additions such as direct 
marketing, public relations, merchandising, and at 
times, facilities such as interactive media. 

Rajeev Karwal, vice-president (marketing), LG 
Electronics, adnnts, ’’Value additions are always 
welcome.” Rajesh Rai, Everest, explains, "If an 
account demands a direct marketing exercise, we have 
to provide them the services before they go to 
somebody else.” Integrated marketing and 
communication strategy is more effective than mass 
media advertising. What is needed is investment into 
market-building activities. Sameer Verma, general 
manager, Lintas, adds, "What clients are looking for is 
a one-stop shop, basically.” 

T’he clients have become more aggressive, 
demanding and accountable at this lime of slowdown. 
To retain accounts, agencies have no option but to cater 
to their demands. Deepak Jolly says, "We give our 
agency the right to execute their plans. But we do try to 
get the best and the cheapest media deal.” 

But often what a client demands is not 


award-winning commercials that fail to translate into 
sales. Rajeev Karwal, LG, justifies: "The commercial 
must describe the product attributes in a 
comprehensible manner. Sometimes, creativity tends 
to compromise on that consideration." Has creativity 
been victimised? Thematic advertising has taken the 
back.seat as approach to advertising becomes 
increasingly tactical. This contrasts with the times not 
long ago when there was a vision for the brand that was 
being advertised. Schemes, promos and incentives 
have replaced that approach. Promotional activities are 
more visible, clients assert. Nowadays, all you have are 
sale ads, price-off ads and scheme ads. 

Ad profe^ssionals assert that the agencies will 
definitely become more pixxiuctive and efficient 
thanks to downsizing. W^at was hitherto missing was 
the hunger for business success. You need to monitor 
your progress every three months. Earlier it used to be 
annual. The agency today is more of a marketing equal 
rather than an institution churning out ads. That is the 
reality agencies will have to realise. Tlie threat of 
media buying shops, not accredited to AAAI, that are 
picking up prestigious clients has forced agencies to 
evaluate what more can they offer. Another trend is the 
fact that the big agencies are getting richer with 
accounts of companies, the ad spends of which are 
growing. Besides, the smaller ones cannot afford to 
offer discounts as their margins are thin. 

It is a game of survival of the fittest. As Sunil Gupta, 
HTA, puts it, "The fittest may not be the largest. But 
what is definite is that the largest will be the fittest." 

That is an apt summary. • 

DmYdattmDmm/MmwO^rni 
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ow, it can be 
told: the story 
1 of how Oin 
Puri almost 
never made it 
to the Pune 
Film Institute. Fresh from 
his tnuniphs at Delhi’s Natio¬ 
nal School of Drama (NSD), 
Pun arrived at Pune to try 
and enter the hallowed 
portals of the film institute. 
But while his grades were 
excellent, and his performan¬ 
ce compelling, the jury still 
had doubts about admitting 
him to the acting course. Rea¬ 
son: iJiey felt he didn’t have a 
cinematic face! 




Khaiina, 
younger 
daughter of Rajesh Khanna 
and Dimple Kapadia, ever 
got to be a heroine. She’s 
short, she’s dumpy, and 
she’s not particularly attrac¬ 
tive. In fact, if she was the 
girl next door, you wouldn’t 
give her a second look. 

So, how come she’s been 
signed on as a heroine in a 
Hindi film? Aha, there’s 
where pedigree comes in. 
And when it comes to 
pedigree, you can’t beat the 
Khanna-Kapadia tag — as 
Rinke has found out, in the 
best pi^ssible way. 



ow that Somy 
Ali well 
1 and truly out 
of the picture, 
Salman Khan 
is busy mak¬ 
ing up for lost time. When he 
isn’t wooing Aishwarya Rai 
in style, he is cosying up to 
Kansma Kapoor at awards 
functions — and being 
rewarded with a kiss on the 
cheek for his efforts. And 
then, of course, there’s 
always Neelam when he 
wants to paint the town red 
in salubrious company. 

It would be fair to say that 
Khan isn’t really crying 
his eyes out for Ali. So, 
if she’s hoping that 

« distance will make 
L Salman's heart 
?^grow fonder of her, 
she’d belter think 
again—and quick! 




aveena Tan- 
don has final- 

Kumar fixa- 

who had any doubts on this 
score had only to see her hug¬ 
ging and kissing Rekha at a 
recent film function. Yes, 
the same Rekha at whom | 
Raveena used to spit fire, | 
apparently because Akshay 
had had a little fling with her. 

But now that Akshay is 
out of the picture, the two of 
them act lik^ the best of 
friends. 

Just one question: how 
would Raveena act if Rekha 
now began cosying up to 
Sunny Dcol? • 
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_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

Size does matter 

India is too big to be ignored 


The collapse of the Vajpayee government, 
by a wafer-thin majority of a single vote, 
has aroused conflicting emotions in the 
country. Since my concern at present is 
purely with the fields of foreign affairs and 
defence, I am duty-bound to record that dis¬ 
continuity has come at a very difficult time 
and that loo in the midst of the kind of 
uncertainty that India hasn’t witnes.sed ever before. 

For, even if Atal Behari Vajpayee and his colleagues would 
have won, they would have done so with only one or two 
votes gifted by slippery politicos like Dm Prakash Chautala 
and others of his ilk. Both stability and anything like effective 
governance would have been impossible under those circum¬ 
stances. But then it is only fair to recognise that stability or 
governance will be hard to achieve under whatever alternative 
ruling dispensation is ngged up. A minority Congress govern¬ 
ment, headed in all probability by Soma Gandhi, and support¬ 
ed by a motley crowd of parties and groups, will almost 
always be subjected to pressures, often illegitimate, from the 
likes of the two Yadavs and even the two Communist parlies, ! 
to say nothing of the redoubtable and mercurial Jayalalitha. A i 
Congress-led coalition, in which the worthies mentioned in 
the preceding lines are ministers, is vastly more frightening. 
Yet another "Third Front" government, backed by the Con¬ 
gress from "outside" would be farcical and fatally flawed. 

No country in the grip of political uncertainty, with its inevi¬ 
table impact on the economy, is ever taken seriously by the 
world at large. This ought to be a matter of concern. For, India 
just cannot opt out of world affairs or allow itself to be ignored. 

Fortunately, there are two saving graces in the otherwise 
depressing situation. First, even an uncertain and shaky India 
is loo big and potentially too important to be ignored complete¬ 
ly for too long. Secondly, there has always been a continuity 
in basic foreign and security policies of this country. There is 
no reason to believe that any government that succeeds the out¬ 
going one will backtrack from either Vajpayee’s nuclear and 
missile policies or his initiative of building up an understand¬ 
ing with Pakistan and engaging in serious nuclear discussions 
with the United States. 

In any balance sheet of Atalji’s 13 months in power, his 
bold decision to conduct the Shakti series of nuclear tests in 
May 1998 must be written in big and flattering letters. Previ¬ 
ous governments, especially that of Narasimha Rao, had both 
the duty and opportunity to exercise the nuclear option. But 
they chickened out under foreign pressure. 

All honour to Vajpayee for operationalising this option. 
But sadly, he contributed his own share to making Pokhran II 
a subject of controversy and contention instead of a focus for ' 
national consensus. The Congress and other Opposition part¬ 
ies did make national security a football of pailisan politics. 
But then, the responsibility of the man in the driving seat is 
much the greater. 

No lessons seem to have been learnt from this state of 



Atal Behari Vajpayee: bold initiatives 


affairs, as the test-firing of Agni-II missile amply undersco¬ 
res. Why was this missile not fired on the scheduled date of 4 
March? By the time the missile test was conducted, the majori¬ 
ty of the Vajpayee government had been called into question. 
Partisan passions had risen so high that Sharad Pawar, a for¬ 
mer defence minister, allowed himself to make the fatuous 
remark that the test-firing of Agni-II had started an "arms 
race" in south Asia. This is motivated Westcitn propaganda. If 
many Indians, besides Pawar, have swallowed this nonsense, 
it is because the Vajpayee government, like its Congress pre¬ 
decessors, has never tried to educate the public opinion. 

Indians need to be told that without Agni-II and other missi¬ 
les, there can be no minimum, credible nuclear deterrent. The 
Lahore Declaration, the fruit of Vajpayee’s bus diplomacy, 
itself envisages missile testing by both India and Paki.stan. 

As I have reported in an earlier column, Americans were 
worried for quite some time that the Vajpayee government 
might fall before the India-US nuclear dialogue could be con¬ 
cluded. They had therefore taken care to meet Sonia Gandhi 
every time Strobe Talbott came to Delhi to talk to Jaswant 
Singh. Let them know that the onus for making formal negoti¬ 
ations with her goveniment fruitful is on them. 

There is no doubt that our Pakistani friends would have lik¬ 
ed to do business with Vajpayee, especially after the atmos¬ 
phere created by his visit to Lahore. But they have to respect 
the working of the Indian democratic process. And they can 
be sure that fundamental national objectives do not change 
with the change of government. • 
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UREATIVITY ■ HUMILITY ■ RECOGNITION: 
OUR CELEBS DON’T DISAPPOINT, FOLKS 

Attention art-aficionados, music lovers, model watchers and all 
artistically-sensitive people; it’s time to smile again, because creative people 
are back to their creative ways. And, if not creating anything new, then getting 
recognised for their contribution. Profiling some symbols of our national pride 

MANJITBAWA 


Bohemian painter who took to 
Sufism after the 1984 riots. He 
is back after a long gap with his 
collection Bhav Bhaav Bhavya. 
Source of inspiration: animals 
and humans (more of the 
former). The works also reveal 
the Sufi effect on him 


MANU PAREKH 


Painter who's also making a 
comeback of sorts. Latest 
work; Ritual Oblations. Source 
of inspiration; celestial. It 











happened one fine day. Parekh 
was worshipping Goddess Kali 
in a temple when a wave of 
b/rakfr swept over him. The 
impact was visual and stayed 
with him. It now comes out on 
his canvas 


PALER MEHNDI 

Hyper-frenetic singer. Apparently, the taint of lucre hasn't touched 
him yet. Paler still lives in what most consider a downmarket 
OPA colony in Delhi. 

Favourite form of relaxation: 
lying on his charpoy and 
sipping his pet buffalo's milk. 

Latest buzz is that Coke’s 
newest mascot is tipped to act 
In a Punjabi movie loosely 
based on his life. Casualty; that 
element of surprise...? 


ASHABHONSL E 

So what, big sister is more famous and sought after, she doesn't 
have a day named after her. Asha Bhonsle has. Recently. 
Democratic Congressman Gary L. Ackerman—who's also 
co-chairman of the Congressional Caucus on India and 
Indian-Americans—issued a proclamation declaring 10 A|irtl as 
‘Asha Bhonsle Day' for the entire Indian-American community to 
recognise her as an ‘impeccable cultural ambassador promoting 
better US-india relations'. Pn that day, Bhonsle had held a conpert 
at Kennedy Centre for the benefit of a charitable hospital in India 




Spunky lady. At Naomi 
Campbell's much-hyped 
fashion show in Bombay, 
Sapre literally snarled at the 
supermodel. Reason: Naomi 
was acting haughty. 
(Apparently, Naomi thinks 
nothing of Indian 
supermodels). Madhu's 
calmed down since and is 
thinking of doing what most 
celebs tend to do after a point; 
write semi-autobiographical 
stuff. They sell, anyway 



Talking to madhuri 


On 11 April, The Club, in 
Juhu, was the scene of a 
quiet celebration 
announcing the canning of 
M.F. Husain’s dream 
venture Gaja Gamini which 
stars his long-time muse 
Madhuri Dixii. A QM with 
the actress. 


Q:Wliatb6qjia6MiiMal 

about? 

A: A woman’s journey 
through different eras and 
walks of life. It’s 
multi-layered and symbolic. 
Essentially, an attempt to 
delve into the mystery called 
WOMAN. 
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If we can, why not? 

Do we like women entering the male- 
HI^H dominated world of Indian motor sport? 
Unfortunately, the options are limited. If we don’t, it’s 
time we got lost. In the first-ever women’s car rally in 
Calcutta, organised by Goodyear India Ltd in 
association with Calcutta Motor Sports Club, 82 
participants took off from the Eastern Command Sports 
Stadium on 11 April. The ominous message: male 
chauvinists, back off. Among the high-profile 
participants were actresses Rupa Ganguly and Pallavi 
Chatteijee and singer Indrani Sen. The youngest was 
also a head turner: 18-year-old Miss Calcutta Panchali 
Ray, while the winner was Nitupama Parekh. Flagging 



NtoupanM ParaMi reealvlng her trophy ftaiN Rupa Oanguly 
who woo alao tho eMoftfuost 

off the 80-km navigational rally, E. Kiishnaiah, sales 
and marketing director of Goodyear, said, "We should 
have brought the event to this city much earlier." 

Seeing the response, we agree. 


Shakuntala demanded a linle 
more effort and 
concentration. Maybe, 
because I have never played 
heriiefore. 


Qs How was It woridiig wMi 
HwainT 

A: Enjoyable. He’s very 
dedicate, energetic and 
bouncing full of ideas... 


Q: Any axpactatioiM from the 

^7 

A: Caja Gamini can’t be 
slotted either in art or 
commercial categories. It’s 
surrealistic. I hc^ people 
like watching the film as 
much as 1 have enjoyed 
acting in it. 

NwHwrWwbt/Paoihar 



Cato Manehott with hor award 

It’S one-all now 

Revenge is always sweet; sweeter when it 
involves two statuesque heroines. At the 
12 April British Academy Awards in Islington, north 
London, the favourite revenge motif of Elizabethan 
drama had a glamorous 20th-century replay when 
Shekhar Kapur’s Aussie heroine in Elizabeth I, Cate 
Blanchett, pipped rival 
and Oscar winner 
Gwyneth Paltrow to the 
best actress award. 

Paltrow, who had the 
crowds outside the 
Business Design Centre 
chanting ‘Gwyneth, 

Gwyneth’, went home 
empty-handed. i 

Elizabeth won five awards including Most Outstanding 
British Film of the Year. Unfortunately, filmdom’s love 
affair with 16th-century Shakespearean London 
doesn’t necessarily stretch enough to include directors. 
Blanchett’s afternoon of glory saw Kapur miss out, yet 
again, on what he had im>bably assum^ would be his 
—the best directCHr recognition. Salve for hurt feelings 
however came from his heroine. "I want to dedicate diis 
award to Shekar Kapur," said Blanchett, though it was 
one of her team-mates who put it more poetically: "...the 
magician from die East—our director." 
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ow. it can be 
toJd: the story 
1 of how Om 
Puri almost 
never made it 
to the Pune 
Film Institute. Fresh from 
his triumphs at Delhi’s Natio¬ 
nal School of Drama (NSD), 
Puri arrived at Pune to try 
and enter the hallowed 
pi)rlals of the film institute. 
But while his grades were 
excellent, and his performan¬ 
ce compelling, the jury still 
had doubts about admitting 
hi m to the acting course. Rea¬ 
son: they felt he didn't have a 
cinematic face! 
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But in the end, Girish Kar- 
nad, the then director of the 
institute, prevailed and Puri 
was admitted to the course. 
And the rest, as they say, is 
history. 


nc of the abid- 
ing mysteries 
I ^^kof our times 
^^^^^Vhow Rinke 
Khanna, 
younger 

daughter of Rajesh Khanna 
and Dimple Kapadia, ever 
got to be a heroine. She’s 
short, she’s dumpy, and 
she’s not particularly attrac¬ 
tive. In fact, if she was the 
girl next door, you wouldn’t 
give her a second look. 

So, how come she’s been 
signed on as a heroine in a 
Hindi film? Aha, there’s 
where pedigree comes in. 
And when it comes to 
pedigree, you can’t beat the 
Khanna-Kapadia tag — as 
Rinke has found out, in the 
best possible way. 


ow that Somy 
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aveena Tan- 
don has final- 

jBm i JBh 

her Akshay 
Kumar fixa- 
^jr tion Anyone 
who had any doubts on this 
score had only to see her hug¬ 
ging and kissing Rekha at a 
recent film function. Yes, 
the same Rekha at whom 
Raveena used to spit fire, 
apparently because Akshay 
had had a little fling with her. 

But now that Akshay is 
out of the picture, the two of 
them act like the best of 
friends. 

Just one question: how 
would Raveena act if Rekha 
now began cosying up to 
Sunny Deol? • 


KARISMA KAPOOR 
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INDER MALHOTRA 



Size does matter 


India is too big to be ignored 


The collapse of the Vajpayee government, 
by a wafer-thin majority of a single vote, 
] ^ has aroused conflicting emotions in the 

country. Since my concern at present is 
purely with the fields of foreign affairs and 
. * defence, I am duty-bound to record that dis- 

continuity has come at a very difficult time 
midst of the kind of 

uncertainty that India hasn’t witnessed ever before. 

For, even if Atal Behari Vajpayee and his colleagues would 
have won, they would have done so with only one or two 
votes gifted by slippery politicos like Om Prakash Chautala 
and others of his ilk. Both stability and anything like effective 
governance would have been impKissible under those circum¬ 
stances. But then it is only fair to recognise that stability or 
governance will be hard to achieve under whatever alternative 
ruling dispensation is rigged up. A minority Congress govern¬ 
ment, headed in all probability by Sonia Gandhi, and support¬ 
ed by a motley crowd of parties and groups, will almost 
always be subjected to pressures, often illegitimate, from the 
likes of the two Yadavs and even the two Communist parties, 
to say nothing of the redoubtable and mercurial Jayalalitha. A 
Congress-led coalition, in which the worthies mentioned in 
the preceding lines are ministers, is va.stly more frightening. 
Yet another "Third Front" government, backed by the Con¬ 
gress from "outside" would be farcical and fatally Hawed. 

No country in the grip of political uncertainty, with its inevi¬ 
table impact on the economy, is ever taken seriously by the 
world at large. This ought to be a matter of concern. For, India 
just cannot opt out of world affairs or allow itself to be ignored. 

Fortunately, there are two saving graces in the otherwise 
depressing situation. First, even an uncertain and shaky India 
is too big and potentially too irnpimant to be ignored complete¬ 
ly for too long. Secondly, there has always been a continuity 
in basic foreign and security policies of this country. There is 
no reason to believe that any government that succeeds the out¬ 
going one will backtrack from either Vajpayee’s nuclear and 
missile policies or his initiative of building up an understand¬ 
ing with Pakistan and engaging in serious nuclear discussions 
with the United States. 

In any balance sheet of Atalji’s 13 months in power, his 
bold decision to conduct the Shakti series of nuclear tests in 
May 1998 must be written in big and flattering letters. Previ¬ 
ous governments, especially that of Narasimha Rao, had both 
the duty and opportunity to exercise the nuclear option. But 
they chickened out under foreign pressure. 

All honour to Vajpayee for operationalising this option. 
But sadly, he contributed his own share to making Pokhran II 
a subject of controversy and contention instead of a focus for 
national consensus. The Congress and other Opfwsition part¬ 
ies did make national security a football of partisan politics. 
But then, the responsibility of the man in the driving seat is 
much the greater. 

No lessons seem to have been leamt from this state of 
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affairs, as the test-firing of Agni-II missile amply undersco¬ 
res. Why was this missile not fired on the scheduled date of 4 
March? By the time the missile test was conducted, the majori¬ 
ty of the Vajpayee government had been called into question. 
Partisan passions had risen so high that Sharad Pawar, a for¬ 
mer defence minister, allowed himself to make the fatuous 
remark that the test-firing of Agm-II had started an "anns 
race" in south Asia. This is motivated West^ propaganda. If 
many Indians, besides Pawar, have swallowed this nonsense, 
it is because the Vajpayee government, like its Congress pre¬ 
decessors, has never tried to educate the public opinion. 

Indians need to be told that without Agni-II and other missi¬ 
les, there can be no minimum, credible nuclear deterrent. The 
Lahore Declaration, the fruit of Vajpayee’s bus diplomacy, 
itself envisages missile testing by both India and Palustan. 

As I have reported in an earlier column, Americans were 
worried for quite some time that the Vajpayee government 
might fall before the India-US nuclear dialogue could be con¬ 
cluded. They had therefore taken care to meet Sonia Gandhi 
every time Strobe Talbott came to Delhi to talk to Jaswant 
Singh. Let them know that the onus for making formal negoti¬ 
ations with her government fruitful is on them. 

There is no doubt that our Pakistani friends would have lik¬ 
ed to do business with Vajpayee, especially after the atmos¬ 
phere created by his visit to Lahore. But they have to resjjccl 
the working of the Indian democratic process. And they can 
be sure that fundamental national objectives do not change 
with the change of government. • I 
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The human 
angle 

Indo-Pak initiatives have little effect on the 
ground reality in Kashmir 


O n 10 April, when army 
chief General V.P. Malik, 
during his four-day visit to 
Kashmir Valley, said that 
there was no change in the 
ground reality since the Lahore Declara¬ 
tion, his observation was neither startl¬ 
ing nor sensational. He was merely 
admitting a fact. Two months after the 
Lahore event, ask anyone in Sringar 
whether the much-hyped bus diplomacy 
has brought any change — however 
small — in the Kashmir scene, he will 
come out with a convincing "no” as an 
answer. From the man on the street to 
senior politicians, both pro- and anti- 
India, there is a unifonn realisation that 
the 20-21 February Lahore talks bet¬ 
ween Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Nawaz 
Sharif have failed to make any impact on 
the Kashmir situation. 

With guns spewing fire every now 
and then and killings taking place with¬ 
out any let up, Kashmir continues to 
bleed. If local newspaper reports are any 
indication, as many as 243 people includ¬ 
ing security personnel and militants 
have been killed in the stale since the 
two Prime Ministers "vowed" in Lahore 
to shun belligerence and confrontational 
politics and to make peace in south Asia 
their mission. Sporadic exchange of 
fire has also been reported from the Line 
of Actual Control (LAC) and the Siach- 
en Glacier. 

This may sound incredible to someo¬ 
ne swept away by the unprecedented 
hype over the bus diplomacy. But those j 
who observed Kashmir keenly and did | 
not lose sight of the bumps on the road 
between New Delhi and Lahore, knew it 
from the very beginning that it was not 
easy to make the journey from hatred to 
love so smooth. In fact, when the media 
— both in New Delhi and in Lahore — 


was projecting the event as "path¬ 
breaking and a new beginning in Indo- 
Pak relations", a cynicism of sorts was 
palpable in Snnagar. Even phrases like 
"defining moment” or "ice-breaking", 
specially coined by Vajpayee and 
Nawaz Shanf, could not convince the 
Kashmiris that history was being made. 

T his apprehension is not unreasona¬ 
ble. The last 50 years of Indo-Pak his¬ 
tory records more than 100 joint commu¬ 
niques and agreements between the two 
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countires. And almost all aspects of a 
bilateral relationship — defence, Kash¬ 
mir, release of prisoners of war and civi¬ 
lians, establishing communication 
links, trade and tourism — have been 
covered in these agreements. With all its 
contents and meanings, Lahore Declara¬ 
tion was no different. 
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"It could be best described as yet ano¬ 
ther addition to the already existing long 
list of mutual pacts," commented a 
senior Hurriyat Conference leader. A 
general refrain was that none of these 
earlier pacts and agreements could ease 
the threat of conflagration. The two 
countries, it was pointed out, have fought 
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The general impression in Srinagar is that the people 
of Kashmir have assumed the position of principal 
party in the dispute and without their active 
« involvement, no durable solution can be worhed out 

three full-scale wars. Vajpayee and Nawaz Sharif represented 

This time round, however, the media this wild stuff of politics. ”It would be 
and the political leadership in New like looking for cinders inside water to 
Delhi and Islamabad would have us expect them talk peace," said Abdul Rah- 
believe that the road to peace in the sub- man, a middle-rung bureaucrat. Despite 
continent was smooth and that the histo- his statesman-like qualities, one could 
ry would not repeat itself. "Pragmatical- not ignore the fact that Vajpayee was 
ly speaking, any Indo-Pak summit can form a party which, along with its allies 
be a right and positive step towards in the Sangh Parivar, was known for its 
peace in the region," says Shoukat extreme position on important issues 
Ahmad, a college teacher. "But. arc Vaj- including Kashmir, the stumbling block 
payee and Nawaz Sharif ideal leaders to in Indo-Pak relations, 
negotiate peace in the politically hostile Nawaz Sharif, similarly, came to 
and hypersensitive subcontinent," he power in Islamabad by accusing Benazir 
asks. Bhutto of selling out to India because of 

There is no denying that religion has her cordial relationship with Rajiv Gan- 
played a major role in the relationship dhi. Now that Sharifhim.selfis going the 
between India and Pakistan. It is this fac- Benazir way, there is no guarantee that 
. tor which converts a cricket or a hockey his change of mind is genuine. "They 

* match between the two countries into just want to score a point at the intematio- 

jihad or dharm yudh. nal level," observed Maqbool Madni, a 

Political analysts believe that both college student. 


K ashmiris point to the air of hesita¬ 
tion and embarrassment which pre¬ 
ceded ihe much-publicised "warm hand¬ 
shake" and "cordial embrace" of the two 
Prime Ministers at Wagah. They also 
feel that the Lahore Declaration did not 
spell out the agenda of friendship the 
two PMs were harping on. "TTie issues 
identified in the declaration, including 
Kashmir, have already been recognized 
in previous agreements," pointed out a 
.research scholar in Kashmir University. 
Kashmiris feel that the entire bus- 
diplomacy show was enacted to please 
the international audience, especially 
the United States, who chalked out this 
agenda in the wake of last year’s nuclear 
explosions by the two countries. 

This, however, does not suggest that 
Indo-Pak relations should be allowed to 
dnfl. "Peace, after all, is imperative for 
prospenty," says Dr Tariq Butt. "It 
would be in the best interests of both the 
countries, where majority of the people 
live in extremely poor and inhuman con¬ 
ditions, to address basic areas of conflict 
and make peace with each other." 

It would be naive to think that India 
returning Kashmir to Pakistan, or Paki¬ 
stan giving away its part of Kashmir to 
India will end the face-off. "No govern¬ 
ment in India or Pakistan can afford to 
address Kashmir this way," points out a 
senior analyst. "The era of Rajas and 
Nawabs buying peace by gifting away 
or selling a piece of land is over." 

Moreover, Kashmiris no longer a bila¬ 
teral issue. Last ten years of armed move¬ 
ment with active participation of the 
Kashmiri people has added a new dimen¬ 
sion to the already complex scenario. 
Local human rights activists and seces¬ 
sionist leaders claim that over 70,000 
people have been killed in the past ten 
years. Slate officials put the figure at not 
more than 30,000. 

Whatever be the fact, the general 
impression is that the people of Kashmir 
have assumed the position of principal 
party in the dispute and without their 
active involvement, no durable solution 
can be worked out. All Party Hurriyai 
Conference chairman Syed Ali Geelani 
recently pointed out that even if Paki¬ 
stan withdrew its support, "we will conti¬ 
nue with the movement till we achieve 
our goal". 

In such a scenario, the Ka.shmir issue 
needs to be looked at from the human 
angle. It is time for a rethink. Otherwise, 
.south Asia will be vulnerable to outside 
interference. • 
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L ooking back, it seonis Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister 
Kaiyan Singh might have 
found it easy to face up to the 
havoc wreaked by llie Chamo 
li eiinhquakc. But the aflci-etfects ol the 
political tremors that brought the Atal 
Behari Vajpayee government down m 
New Delhi, may not be as easy to tackle 
for Kaiyan Singh in Lucknow, l:\en 
before the heat generated by the ciisis m 
the capital could subside, Kaiyan Singh 
faces a new threat U) his government. 
Now he not only has to tackle the dissen¬ 
ting voices m his durbar, he also laces 
the challenge of keeping his tlock 
together. 

Today, the Kaiyan Singh goveniment 
is threatened by allies like Loklanliik 
Congress party headed by Naresh Aggar- 
wal and the breakaway BSP faction now 
under the banner of Jantanlnk Bahujan 
SamaJ Paily (JBSP) And with BSP 
supremo Kanshi Ram declaring an all- 
out war against the Kaiyan Singh govern¬ 
ment, a swift turn m political events at 
Lucknow was inevitable "If it has hap¬ 
pened in Delhi, can Lucknow be fai 
behind?" — was the question being hot¬ 
ly debated in political circle. 

With the BSP having played a deci¬ 
sive role in sealing the fate of the Vaj¬ 
payee government, things aie likely to 
move Mayawati's way in Lucknow too, 
political obseners feel But wall 
Mayawati and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
sink their differences to oust their com¬ 
mon L>e — just as they did in New 
Delhi? Will she try to grab the CM's 
post in UP for the third time‘s Or, will 
Kaiyan Singh pre-empt all such moves 
by going for the dissolution of the stale 
Assembly and conduct a fresh elections 
under his own caretaker government'^ 

But to do so, Kaiyan must have a con¬ 
sensus in the House. After the fall ol the 
Vajpayee government, Kaiyan's detrac¬ 
tors were holding a meeting in Lucknow 
to label the CM as the "sole cuipnt" for 
Mayawati's change of mind and BJP’s 
fall. According to one MLC candidate, 
"Had It not been for Kaiyan’s insistence 
on sticking to the UP chief minister’s 
chair, Mayawati would not have ditched 
Vajpayeeji m this manner." Another 
MLA and former minister stiongly 
feels, "Kaiyan Singh has no moral right 
to continue in office, he should step 
down gracefully." 

There are many others who believe 
that the BJP’s last-minute announce¬ 
ment to let Kaiyan Singh continue as 
CM led Mayawati to change her mind. 


The Heat 
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(FROM LEFT) A.B. VAJPAYEE, L.K. ADVANI, KANSHI RAM, 
MAYAWATI AND KALYAN SINGH 


Had I..K. Advani not declared that there 
would be no change in the UP leader¬ 
ship, Mayawati would have extended or 
abstained from voting against the Vaj¬ 
payee government in the Lok Sabha, 
they feel. 

K alyan's crisis has been further deepe¬ 
ned by the political games that arc 
being played at the Centre. In the chang¬ 
ed scenario, both Mulayam and 


Mayawati are using Lucknow as the 
prize for a quid pro quo deal between 
them. Already, Mulayam’s Miin Friday, 
Amur Singh has started pleading his 
"neta’s" case. Apparently* Singh has 
met leaders of almost all smaller parties 
to gamer support for Mulayam as the 
candidate for the top post at the Centre. 
Sources say, the AIADMK chief, 
Jayalalitha, has been assured of a clean 
chit in all her corruption cases if she 
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The fall of the BJP-led coalition at the Centre 
poses a new threat to UP chief minister 
Kalyan Singh 


agrees to throw her weight behind 
Mulayam, who already has the support 
of CPI(M) general secretary Karkishen 
Singh Surjecl. 

The deal is: Mulayain would give in 
to Mayawati’s demand of UP chief mini¬ 
stership, provided he is assured of PM’s 
post at the Centre. After all, he knows 
that such a golden chance may not be 
repeated once a stable Congress regime 
takes over the reins of governance after a 
mid-term poll. So sacrificing UP for the 
lime being may not be all that expensive 
bargain for him. 


divided. According to a senior Congres¬ 
sman, "There was no harm in such an 
arrangement, at least that will prove that 
we arc not hankering after power." 
However, a younge- Congress leader 
sees no logic in this. "Arc we meant to be 
only installing someone here and someo¬ 
ne there? Aren’t we capable of having 
our own government," he said. 

Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee 
(UPCC) chief Salman Khurshid, too, is 
not averse to the idea of cooperating 
with the Sainajwadi Party. But, of cour¬ 
se, he has made it clear that, "we will not 
get active in toppling the Kalyan Singh 
government, but in case it collapses on 
account of its inherent contradictions, 
then we will fulfil our responsibility and 
political obligations." 

At tlie same time, Khurshid was 
going all out to restore order in his own 
house. Of late, he has indicated that the 
Congress was willing to take back all 
those into the fold who had left the party 
sometime back. For instance. Khurshid 
is trying to get back the Loktantrik Con¬ 
gress party, provided Naresh Aggarwal 
is left out of the fonnation. "We will 
have no objection against anyone except 
Naresh Aggarwal," he said. 

But Naresh Aggarwal is hardly inter¬ 
ested in going back to the Congress. And 
in order to pre-empt any move by the 
Congress to split his party, he has 
already started negotiating with 
Mulayam, despite reassuring Kalyan 
Singh of his party’s absolute support. 


There are many who believe that the BJP’s last-minute 
announcement to let Kalyan Singh continue as CIVI led 
Mayawati to change her mind. Had Advani not declared 
that there would be no change in the UP leadership, 
Mayawati would have extended or abstained from voting 
against the Vajpayee government 


But it IS to be seen whether the Con¬ 
gress high command would agree to sup¬ 
port a Mulayam-led coalition at the Cen¬ 
tre and a Mayawati-led regime in 
Lucknow. Till date, the opinions are 


Kalyan Singh is aware of this and he 
knows unless he can prevent such cros¬ 
sovers, his government will face serious 
threat from the Mulayam-Mayawali 
combine. 
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It is quite clear that a non-BJP govem- 
ment in Uttar Pradesh would not be poss¬ 
ible without SP and BSP sharing a com¬ 
mon platfrom. In the state Legislative 
Assembly, Mulayam has a strength of 
107 members, while Mayawati’s frag¬ 
mented BSP has only 49 members. 

I t is a well-known fact that Mayawati 
had demanded Kalyan’s dismissal as 
the price for bailing out the BJP-led 
coalition at the Centre. "I wanted to 
avenge my humiliation at the hands of 
the BJP, which had engineered a split in 
my party in the most unconstitutional 
and illegal manner," she said in Lok 
Sabha. Clearly, the BSP vice-chief had 
not forgiven Kalyan for masterminding 
the coup in October 1991 that had consi¬ 
derably weakened the BSP. 

However, before the trust vole in Par¬ 
liament, Vajpayee had agreed to respect 
Mayawati’s demands. Highly placed 
sources in the BJP said Vajpayee was 
looking for an opportunity to axe 
Kalyan And this opportunity came 
when BJP needed BSP’s support in the 
trust vote in Parliament. So Kalyan was 
asked to sacrifice the UP chief minister- 
ship to save the Vajpayee government 
and accept a berth in the Cabinet. 

But instead of stepping down, Kalyan 
got more determined to save his job. As 
news of the BJP’s deal with Mayawati 
reached Kalyan, he got down to playing 
his cards. Holed up in his Kalidas Marg 
residence for three days, he began to 
work upon his allies, Loktantrik Con¬ 
gress Party and Jantantrik Bahujan 
Samaj Party. Kalyan’s strategy was to 
impress upon the two allies that immedi¬ 
ately after his ouster, Mayawati would 
strike against them. 

The strategy worked. And the leaders 
of the two allies rushed to Delhi to argue 
Kalyan’s case with the BJP bigwigs. 
Kalyan Singh, Uk), flew over to Delhi 
the next morning. The "Operation save 
Kalyan" began with all the possible argu¬ 
ments against any kind of tie-up with 
Mayawati. "Haven’t you seen what she 
did to us on two past occasions when we 
extended our support to make her UP 
chief minister?" argued Kalyan. 

He also assured the central leadership 
that it would not be difficult to gamer 
support of five MPs, other than those of 
the BSP, provided a concerted effort 
was made in that direction. And in an 
obvious bid to impress his critics, 
Kalyan got down to the task of winning 
over the fence-sitters. 

He made it a [k>int to call on Chandra 


VAJPAYEE WITH LAUITANDON 
ANDKALRAJMI8HRA 


Shekhar and Om Prakash Chautala to 
plead for their support to Vajpayee. But 
as the D-Day was drawing closer and the 
political scene was hotting up in Delhi, 
Kalyan’s detractors began to lobby with 
Mayawati. Kalyan’s bete noire, Kalraj 
Mishra took the lead. He, apparently, 
met the BSP leader and assured her of fol¬ 
lowing all her diktats if she helped him 
to become the UP chief minister. He also 
left no stone unturned to scuttle the chan¬ 
ces of Laiji Tandon, whose name as 
Kalyan’s successor was favoured by 
both Vajpayee as well as Mayawati. 

Mayawati had initially favoured 
Kalyan’s replacement by Kalraj Mishra 
with whom she enjoyed a close rapport 
right from the lime BSP formed its first 
coalition government with the BJP in 
Uttar Pradesh. However, when the party 
central leadership realised that Mishra’s 
appointment would .send wrong signals, 
particularly since the latter doesn’t 
enjoy a clean reputation, they 
backtracked. 

So Kalyan could see power slipping 




MULAYAM SINGH YADAV 


out of his hands. But he was also not will¬ 
ing to sacrifice his chair for the sake of 
bailing out the Vajpayee government. 
That he was promised a berth in the cen¬ 
tral Cabinet was another matter. And, 
that was not what Kalyan was looking 
forward to. He refused to give in to the 
pressures of Mayawati and his 
detractors. 

Promptly, Kalyan sought the good 


offices of his old saviour, home minister 
L.K. Advani. It was Advani who has 
stood by Kalyan all alopg in the 
Vajpayee-Kalyan cold war that had 
been on for quite sometime. In order to 
save Kalyan, Advani could think of no 
other way than by making it clear 
through a press statement that "there 
will be no change in the UP leadership". 
The announcement was stated to have 
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FOCUS 




W hile KaJyan revelled, and his 
detractors were left disillusioned, 


Mayawati swore to teach the BJP a les¬ 
son. All she had to do was to peep out of 
her window where not only Congres¬ 
smen, but even the RLM and ADMK 


leaders were eagerly hanging out to 
shake hands with her. The deal was 



struck and Mayawati killed several birds 
with one stone. 

Apparently, Jayalalitha was made to 
believe that her BSP counterpart was 
changing stance to save her from the 
impending witch-hunt that would fol¬ 
low in case Vajpayee stayed on. On the 
other hand, both the Congress and RLM 
were convinced that Mayawati was will¬ 
ing to switch sides with the sole inten¬ 


tion of "avenging the BJP’s betrayal of 
1997". Perhaps, both Vajpayee and 
Advani had smelt the rat, but it was too 
late in the day for undertaking any kind 
of salvage operation. 

Immediately after the tru.sl vote in 
Parliament sealed the fate of the 
13-month-old Vajpayee government, 
all attention was focussed on Uttar 
Pradesh. After all, Mayawati had to set¬ 
tle scores in Lucknow. Soon Kalyan 
Singh rushed back to Lucknow. "1 have 
to get down to business, so please 
excuse me for the next two days at 
least," he told Sunday over telephone. 
"There is no danger whatsoever to my 
government, yes 1 am aware that some 
people are gunning for me and they will 
try their bit, but let me assure you, they 
will not succeed." 

Meanwhile, Kalyan Singh’s detrac¬ 
tors are squarely blaming him for Vaj¬ 
payee’s fall. However, his supporters 
wonder how a trade-off with Mayawati 
could have benefitted the BJP. 
"Mayawati’s lust for power and money 
would not have been satisfied without a 
rcmi)te control over the day-to-day 
affairs of UP administration," said a 
senior party functionary. "It was a trage¬ 
dy that a leader with just five MPs in the 
Lok Sabha and barely 49 MLAs in the 
state Assembly, was dictating terms to 
the largest party in both the places." 

Kalyan’s opponents are still relying 
on Mayawati’s backing in the "Opera¬ 
tion oust Kalyan". "If you can get him 
replaced. I will spare the BJP," Mayawa¬ 
ti is alleged to have told a dissident. Not 
surprising, a small yet strong lobby of 
Kalyan’s Cabinet colleagues met Vaj¬ 
payee to .seek Kalyan's removal. Two 
UP ministers, Kalraj Mishra and Lalji 
Tandon are said to have even gone to the 
extent of offering their resignations in 
ca.se the party high command was still 
not in a position to sack Kalyan. 

But, once again as in the past, develop¬ 
ments in Delhi seem to have come to 
Kalyan’s rescue. Dissidents, who, till 
last week, were demanding Kalyan’s 
removal have changed their stance after 
the government fell. "The high com¬ 
mand wants us to lie low for the time 
being," said one of them. 

As of now, Mayawati is eager to occu¬ 
py the hot .seat in Lucknow. But it could 
only be possible if Mulayam’s Samaj- 
wadi Paity agreed to extend support to 
her. But political pundits do not sec any 
easy rapproachement between the two 
rivals immediately. • 
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CONTROVERSY 


Damn 
Ser ious 

With rehabilitation at best a distant prospect, 
Narmada valley oustees are faced with a bleak 
future. But they are determined to fight to the last 


A l^:v '■ 'r 




ohan Patidar is 42 but 
looks more than 60. A 
resident of Bawana vill¬ 
age in Kukshi teh.^tl of 
Dhar district in Madhya 
Pradesh, Patidar’s life has been one long 
struggle for rehabilitation. Fourteen 
years ago, Patidar was evicted Irom his 
land, along with thousands of others, to 
make way for the Sardar Sarovar Project 
(SSP). Now sitting under a shaniiana to 
beat the Bhopal heat and occasionally 
mustering just enough energy to shout 
anti-dam slogans, Patidar mutters in a 
barely audible whisper: "Sah kuch 
andhera hee andhera hai (It’s darkness 
ail around)." 

Patidar has reasons to be melancholic 
after the cruel trick fate played upon 
him. Already upriK)ted, he stands to lose 
150 acres of land which will be submerg¬ 
ed once the project is complete. 

He is not alone in his plight. Sixty- 
year-old Baba Maharia, a tribal from 
Jalsindhi village in the Alirajpur 
of Jhabua district, too stands to lose 
approximately 100 acres. It’s a bleak, 
hopeless situation where rehabilitation 
is a remote prospect, for there is just no 
land; what is there is a rocky, barren, 
uncultivable terrain. 

Statistics tell a bleak story. In 1979, 
the Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal 
(1969-79) handled 456 evicted families 
from Maharashtra. The corresponding 
figure for MP was 6,147. The figures 
now have jumped to a staggering 6,147 
and 33,104 respectively. Of these 


33,104 oustec families, there are plans 
to rehabilitate 14,224 in Gujarat. The 
remaining 18,880 will be rehabilitated 
— or so goes the plan — in MP. But, 
wheio again /.v the land? 

L et's take a l(H)k at the rehabilitation 
work m Gujarat. A survey conducted 
in January-Fcbruary this year on evicted 






Madhya Pradesh families in Gujarat 
reveals that of 2,761 families, 37 per 
cent are without land, possession and 
title, 26 per cent have inadequate land 
and another 26 per cent have only frag¬ 
mented holdings. 


The Sardar Sarovar dam 


In MP, the situation is scarcely better. 
Chitta Roopa Palit, a Narmada Bachao 
Andolan (NBA) activist, says, "ft tiwk 
us almost six years to obtain full details 
and arrange a joint inspection of differ¬ 
ent rehabilitation sites. [It betrays] the 
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lack of confidence of the Narmada Val¬ 
ley Development Authonty (NVDA)." 

The joint survey — by NBA activists, 
the NVDA and state revenue depart¬ 
ment officials—was possible only after 
the oustees started a vigorous campaign 
and went on an indefinite strike in Bho¬ 
pal and elsewhere in the state. Over 700 
Project Affected Families (PAFs) took 
out rallies and staged dhamas and 
demonstrations. 

Eight villages in five tehsils in Jha- 
bua, four villages in three tehsils in Dhar 
and 15 villages in Khargone were inspec¬ 
ted. The revelations of the survey were 
startling. 

SUNDAY 26 May 1999 


In 1979, the Nannada Water 
Dispute Tribunal (1969-79) 
handled 456 evicted families 
from Maharashtra. The 
corresponding figure for MP 
was 6447. The figures now 
have jumped to a staggering 
6447 and 33494 respectively 


"From the joint survey it was clear 
that there is no land available in the state 
to resettle even one oustee according to 
the provisions of the NWDT. Therefore, 
the work on the dam needs to be stop¬ 
ped," say NBA activists. Asserts Alok 
Agarwal, an NBA activist who’s also an 
ITT graduate. "Not a single hectare of the 
land was found to be good-quality irriga¬ 
ble land; 95 per cent was completely 
uncultivable while the rest was 
encroached." 

Stung by the criticism, NVDA officia¬ 
ls dismiss^ the claims as false and exag¬ 
gerated. Says Ravindra Shaima, vice- 
chaiiman of the NVDA and additional 








Mafor dams oa the Narmada in MP 


kMM 80 li:Puna 8 a, Khandwa 
Cwtef nmttmetloii: Rs 3496.79 crore 
To tKriialK 1.23 lakh hectares 

PiWMWiimtalM capacity: 1,000 MW 

t'O bi aafeniwsad: Approx. 93.000 acres of land; 40,000 hectares of dense 
forest; 249 villages 

Ta ba labrnMINatad: 50,000 families (approx.) 

MaheshwerHyetel PowwProJmct 

UcallaB! Maheshwer, West 
Nimar 

Cast at eoastractloa: Rs 1,570 
crore 

NKlalM capacity: 400 MW; Firm 
power—49 MW 
tcthnatan cast Of pancRRs 6-8 

Mr unit 

Tabasabmergadtdi vUl^es 
Ta ba rababllltataii: 6-8vOOO 
families. 



A MAamfMl vMmP 


Man Project 


LocaHan: Dhar 

Coat of ecastmetlea: Rs 106 crore 
Ta briiala: 0.15 lakh hectares; 54 per cent of the command ai^ already 
itrigated 

Ta ba affactaim 17 villages 
Tcbarababliitatod: 1.000-1 ,500 families 


LaaaHaaJMiiik , 

Cact at CM^WtMlK Rs 96 crore 

Ta hrlMiaa^S fekh hectares; 74 percent area already irrigated 
Ta ba pHaatai; w vaiages and (approx.) 1,000 families to be displaced. 
Three yillages of the pix^t’s conunand area already affected by the 
Sardar S«ovar j^ect 

Lowmr Ooi Project 

UwaUoKBadwaiU 

“CaikalcaailiiiatlaKRst64.45<awe . 

fa blliata! 0.137 lakh heotares; 84 per cent of the ^ea already litigated 
Ta ba crtnaitad: 9 villages; 900 families to be evicted. 

Cpnimnction yet to b^in 


tlppai^ ymda Pwii»gt 


taatMamKharsboe 
(jtmiaf aaaatfBCHaa: Rs 89.17 crore 
Tablii|a l a a 0.099 lakh hectares ^ 

lb iM’aftaabiib I4 vill^es; about 800 familin to be evic^ 
CoWnmiico yet to begin 



A police ferry being used to forcibly evict 
villagers 


chief secretary of the state government: 
"There should be at least some truth. 
There may be some encroachment, but it 
is not true that not a single oustee can be 
rehabilitated." 

T rue or false? Unfortunately, as statis¬ 
tics are tossed back and forth to make 
and counter allegations, the ouslecs con¬ 
tinue to suffer But the scene has hotted 
up. NBA activists, claiming that the 
state government has duped the oustces, 
are now on a fasl-unto-death strike in 
Bhopal. "It is our belief that the spurious 
claim of land availability in Madhya 
Pradesh also influenced the Supreme 
Court’s decision to order an increase in 
the dam’s height," alleges NBA acti- 
vi.sts. They are also demanding a review 

of all the big dams. 

NBA activists also held a meeting 
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Submergence of 

evictees are not the only pr^lpns . ' 

T here are 29 large, 135 mediurn and over 3<OpOeiiiaff|]fQ|)^^ 
on the Narmada liver which originates born Ainaikihitak in 
Pr^sb. Besides the submergence of arable labd itfid reiiiMlitahk;iil' i :.. 
evictees, there is another, peiliaps a more dangeitms threat 
induced seismicity. Last year in January, the state governmentorgaiusi^^;^ 
workshop to deal with the problem. “ 

Narmada valley has a history of tremors. The river flows in a ^000 ! 

lal^>ycar-old Pre-Cambrian Rift and seismologists believe that tbeebmis, 
built in these areas, said to be seismically sensitive, may cause eai^uito. ^ 
The fear is not entirely unfounded. Recently the water level of weUs in 
Saj wani village of Badwani district increased overnight, apparently * 
without reason. Naturally, the villagers are apprehensive. &jWani is just 
si X kilometres from the submergence area of the Sardar Sarovar Ihfoject and 
ten kilometres from the Lower Goi project. Two villages near Sajwail]|'— 
Silawad and Pipri Dhanora had already experienced tr^oh in 
Tremors have regularly rocked Pandhana village in Khaodwa fh>m 12' 
September, 1998 onwards. So far, the villagers have already counted ilKriFe 
than a thousand. . 

Between 21 Augu.st, 1979 and lOSeptember, 1985, them were 34 
tremors nearSuktadam. Suktais near Pandhana. On 22 May, 1997»the 
tremors which rocked areas near the Bargi dam also shook city. 

The workshop in Bhopal recommend^ the setting up of a task force, 
comprising officials of the Narmada Valley Development Authority add . 
Disaster Management Institute, Bhopal, to conduct a joint probe into thi$ > 
phenomenon of reservoir induced seismicity. EnvironmenUdiat Medha 
Patkar too is part of this task force. • 


with chief minister Digvijay Singh. 
Later, the state government decided to 
prepare a status report on different pro¬ 
jects — both proposed and under con¬ 
struction—on the Narmada and its tribu¬ 
taries. The government has also said it 
would review the Goi and Veda projects 
where work has just started or is in the 
initial stage. Regarding the Jobat project 
in Jhabua, the government has agreed to 
have the issues raised by NBA activists 
examined. 

However, work on the Man project in 
Dhar and the Indira Sagar Project in 
Khandwa can’t be stopped. A lot of 
money has already been spent and work 
has progressed a long way. 

But NBA activists are not ready to 
stop agitating." Wc will fight till death,” 
they say. Indeed, it’s a crucial time for 
them. The 14-year-old movement has 
already given a new perspective to big 
dam projects and issues regarding envi¬ 
ronment, relief and rehabilitation. The 
final hearing for the SSP begins in May | 


and this will be one hell of a fight for 
survival. 

Initially organised as state-wise 
groups of SSP oustees — the Narmada 



Dharangrast Samiti in Maharashtra, the 
Narmada Asargrast Samiti in Gujarat 
and the Narmada Ghati Navnirman 
Samiti in MP — within two to three 
years these groups coalesced into a sin¬ 
gle movement — the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the NBA is agita¬ 
ting against the Indira Sagar Project, the 
Maheshwer Hydel Project (the first-ever 
private hydel project in the country) and 
various other medium and big projects. 
The state government on its part also for¬ 
med a task force after the indefinite hun¬ 
ger strike of NBA activists in Mahesh¬ 
wer last year to search for alternative 
methods of water resources develop¬ 
ment in the Narmada valley. One of the 
recommendations of the task force was a 
complete review of the economic viabili¬ 
ty of the Indira Sagar Project. 

But a year later, the government is 
still Ignoring the task force report. • 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 

AMITA MALiK* 


Pramod-darshan 

Prasar Bharat i has become the I&B minister's personal fiefdom 



Praniod with his son: tho I^B mlnlstor Intsmiptoil a crickat 

commantary on TV to Blvo tho vlawors tho story of hIs Ufa 


Shri Pramoci Maha- 
jan has been telling 
us, ever since he 
took over informa¬ 
tion tind broad¬ 
casting, that he 
never interferes 
with Prasar Bhara- 
ti. And Pramod 
Majahan is an 
honourable man. Of course, he has also 
said in no uncertain terms that since 
radio and TV arc financed by the govern¬ 
ment, they owe the government some 
returns and these have been extracted 
with some compound interest in recent 
weeks. 

Now cricket and other sports program¬ 
mes can be kicked around, as every DD- 
watcher knows (and they watch only 
when they have no alternative). Endless 
programmes can be cancelled and substi¬ 
tuted with the extravaganza of the 
I moment. Such as the big first birthday 
bash of the BJP government, with Indi¬ 
an history skipping a whole century, at 
the historical Hauz Khas monument. It 
seems only The Morning Walkers* Asso¬ 
ciation protested about the garbage and 
litter left behind. The advice of the 
Archaclogical Survey of India to spare 
the monument having been ignored, the 
whole bash brazenly went live on DD. 

However, the ownership of Prasar 
Bharati as the minister’s own jagir was 
proved during the match at Mohali, 
which set a precedent for the match at 
Bangalore and presumably all future 
matches. Mahajan put on the headpho¬ 
nes and dislodged one commentator in 
the commentary box as he tried to look 
professional. He then confessed he had 
never played cricket, but stopped his car 
to watch cricket wherever he could. Vie¬ 
wers anxious to get expert comments 
from Ravi Shastri and co. had to listen 
instead to the story of Mahajan's life, 
which was singularly unexciting. This 
went on for well over an hour. Who 
could say NO to the minister or ask him 
to clear out? No one, of course. But then, 
he said he never interferes with Prasar 
Bharati. And Mahajan is an honourable 


man. In fact, no minister, and there have 
been many of them who also wanted to 
be TV stars, has had it so good. Now 
Mahajan doubles as official spv^kcsnian 
and I&B minister. He is in the DD News 
all the time, sometimes more than the 
Prime Mini.ster. 

However, the climax came with the 
George Fernandes interview by Karan 
Thapar. On the Record, which nonnally 
lasts half an hour, was extended to one 
and a half hours, no less. Don’t tell us 
that it was Doordarshan’s decision or 
CEO Kejriwal’s. The interview made 
for good viewing, with two people as 
articulate as Thapar and Fernandes, 
even if some of the answers by Fernan¬ 
des were good drama but a little uncon¬ 
vincing. But did this 90-minute mara¬ 
thon have to be repeated and full-page 
advertisements, allegedly running into 
seven figures, run in the most important 
dailies so that no one missed it? No 
prizes for guessing who paid for the 
advertisements. Now this is not interfer¬ 
ence is it? And if after over 30 years of 


pussy-footing, DD has suddenly bent 
the rules and allowed a 90-minute inter¬ 
view in two parts to be telecast on the 
same day, well, don’t tell us it is not inter¬ 
ference. I have known DD since its 
birth, and never have I come across such 
a long interview, let alone by a minister 
who was allegedly putting his case 
across to the general public. And if this 
is a democracy, should not DD, like all 
autonomous broadcasting organisa¬ 
tions, allow Vishnu Bhagwat a reply? 

We end by asking again. Why do 
cricket and other important non¬ 
political events always have to be victi¬ 
mised to suit the govemmenf s whims? 
Does it not imply constant interference 
by the government? If live events have 
to move from channel to channel and 
have to be interrupted for long spells to 
accomodate political news, it goes to 
prove, first, that DD’s much-vaunted 
new spxjrts channel cannot cope. And 
second, that there is positive interferen¬ 
ce from the government. Not a pleasant 
thought after all those denials. • 
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T he new chief 

Radha Kishan Malviya takes over as the Pradesh Congress president in MP 

W hen Rajiv Gandhi was Prime HHHHHHHHESK ^ 1 

Kishan Malviya as the mini- 
stcr of state for parliamentary affairs and I 
labour. There 

during which a f/Zi^/ruri was held on rail- ^ 

way tracks near Delhi Traffic was dis- 

rupted. When newsmen asked Malviya ' 

about the dharmi, his answer stunned y > ; ^ 

ihem.''Railway track per haithe hein, to !►**/' 

yeh railway ka rnamla hua (the labou- |j i‘ ^ 

rers were silting on railway tracks So [ ^l|||^3W^ * ''^^r ' 

this was 1 ail way ministry's problem).” ^^_'y 

Not that Malviya was w'ltty Not know- JgF IPBiP^ 

mg about lus ministry’s activities, he ^ . '’?C' . 

was just talking nonsense. 

The same Malviya now the Con- .v, 

gress’choice as the president of Madhya 
Pradesh Congress Committee (MPCC). 

After his elevation to the top job, a , 

senior Congressman remarked: "He is ^ c 

our third successive puppet PC'C chief.” jL \ 

It started with Parasram Bharadwaj, fol- ^^^|g|||||||^^ 

I Digvijay Singh’s Calnnet — and now BBB__.—^—...jBHflBHBBilflHHBliHHR^ 

Malviya. The new PCX’ president is a Malviya with Dl^ay Singh: t•amlng up 

Rajya Sabha member and tins IS Mahi- . . . . __ * . 

ya's successive term Speaking to M^^hant was the right man even MPCC president. As Malviya was in 

Si.M)\\ he said ”ln politics I am Sonia Malviya's name was Rajiv Gandhi’s Cabinet, Soma also 

Gaiulhrsinan" ’ ^ , ,, knew him. When his name came up. Dig- 

Fmdmc the nght man foi the job at Mahant is now wiMulering how it hap- vijay Singh did not oppose. The CM 
the PCC has always been difficult for ''l^'pvija> Singh was backing lobbied tor me." Malviya pointed out 

the party, especially in Madhya Pradesh. g<’‘ "ly name cleared by Arjun later. 

There is no dearth of political heavy- Singh. ITien what went wrong. he Parasram Bharadwaj was a V.C. 
weights. The likes of Arjuii Singh, ^^P^^cdly a.sked his party co.icagues^ Shukla loyalist when he became the 
Madhavrao Scindia. Kamal Nath, Sur- ^ sources point out that president. He even accepted the 

cshPachauri—this lime he was acaiuli- Mahant s ca.se w.is weakened because rubber stamp of 

date the two Siiukla biothcrs and ‘■'“"’e Urmila Singh, 

chief miiiisier Digvijay Singh alw.iys ^‘">g very pliabk Moic(>vei. Madhav she was a consensus candidate and suit- 
wanted to install their own men. Scindia v\ a.s .igamst M.iluiii s eleva- everybody except the Congress par- 

This time also, there were many .i.spi- !'«>'to‘he top job ty. And Malviya is third in the row. 

rants. Congress sources say that if Arjun „ Corigres.s vouices s.iy that it was M.L. Despite being a senior party function- 
Singh wanted Raj Bahadur Singh as the '''*’0 got Malviya appointed as Malviya is still a nonentity in 

PC'C chief, Madhavrao Scindia wanted Madhya Pradesh’s Congress politics. 

toin.stall Vitthal Bhai Patel. Then there rinilinr n PTT nrffTiHrnt In 

was Suresh Pachauri. But Malviya’s *7® moment for Digvijay Singh because the 

caste - - he is a Br<dmiin - - was the main Madhya PradaSlI IS HO PCC elections are going to be held under 

obstacle. task. There is no dearth O# the leadership of Malviya. 

Charan Das Mahant had the early noliticai heaWWeielltS_ TTie new PCC president is likely to be 

advantage. A former minister in the Dig- c!--* Mnrfhiiirr .n elected by July. Malviya says he will be 

vijay Singh Cabinet and now an MP, AI|Un arngn, maaiiavrao a candidate. Ever since his first stint as 

Mahant is a scheduled caste from the Scindiar Kamal Nath and MP chief minister, Digvijay was facing 

Chhattisgarh region. He was lobbying DiEvUaySInCh — whOWOUM trouble from the Congress organisation, 

hard and had successfully obtained the Mlr^ fat latml'mll Muklr dMiin iiuhit Observers feel that witli Malviya m 

blessings of his fonner mentor Arjun IIIW III inwaw uiw wwn mwi place, the CM will have less of worries. • 

Singh and chief minister Digvijay OmmM—p Smxmnm/BhoiBml i 


Malviya with Dl^vHay Singh: taaming up 

Singh. Mahant was the nghl man even 
24 hours before Malviya's name w'as 
cleared 

Mahant is now' wondering how it hap¬ 
pened. ’’Digvija) Singh was backing 
i:ie. He got my name cleared by Arjun 
Singh. ITieri whai went wrong?'' he 
reportedly a.sked his paity colleagues. 
Congress sources point out ihal 
Mahant s case w'as weakened because 
he was not |H.rccived b\ the party as 
being very pliable Moic(»vei, Madhav 
Kao Scindia w as against Mahant s eleva¬ 
tion to the tt)p job 

Congress sources say that it was M.L. 
Fotedar who got Malviya appointed as 

Finding a PCC president in 
Madhya Pradesh is no eaqr 
task. There is no dearth of 
political heavyweights— 
Arjun Singh, Madhavrao 
Scindia, Kamal Nath and 
Digvijay Singh—who would 
like to Install their own men 


MPCC president. As Malviya was in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s Cabinet, Sonia also 
knew him. When his name came up, Dig- 
vijay Smgh did not oppose. "The CM 
lobbied tor me," Malviya pointed out 
later. 

Parasram Bharadwaj was a V.C. 
ShukJa loyalist when he became the 
PCC president. He even accepted the 
fact that he was "a rubber stamp of 
Vidya bhai." Then came Urmila Singh. 
She was a consensus candidate and suit¬ 
ed everybody except the Congress par¬ 
ly. And Malviya is third in the row. 

Despite being a .senior party function¬ 
ary, Malviya is .still a nonentity in 
Madhya Pradesh’s Congress politics. 
But he seems to be the man for the 
moment for Digvijay Singh because the 
PCC elections are going to be held under 
the leadership of Malviya. 

The new PCC president is likely to be 
elected by July. Malviya says he will be 
a candidate. Ever since his first stint as 
MP chief minister, Digvijay was facing 
trouble from the Congress organisation. 
Observers feel that witli Malviya m 
place, the CM will have less of worries. • 
l>m&hd—pSmxmtm/Bhopt^ 







_ MA^GEN A SHOKK MEHTA _ 

Mr President... 



The honourable President has called himself a working 
President. It is high time he also functioned as a working 
Supreme Commander, breaking out of the cocoon of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan towards helping maintain the dignity of 
the armed forces and the security of the nation 


Save the armed forces 
from the politicians 

O ne hopes the President of 
India and Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Armed Fnir- 
ces, Mr K.R. Narayiinan, 
watched the proceedings 
of the House during the vote of cf)nfidcn- 
ce. Senior service officers who did listen 
lo the debate were seized by a sense of 
shame and revulsion (»' er the words and 
deeds of the ma)orily of the members of 
the House. 

The military stands for piinciplcs, 
ethics, honesty, loyalty, discipline and 
most of all, the security and welfare of 
the country The elected representatives 
of the country demonstrated the com¬ 
plete anti-thesis of these values and prio¬ 
rities on the floor of the House and outsi¬ 
de it. The security and welfare of the 
country was not their number one con¬ 
cern, Their own and their party’s seciin- 
ty and welfare figures first always and 
every time. 

And paradoxically it is these very 
members of the House who are charged 
by the Constitution to exercise political 
control over the military 

The honourable President has called 
himself a working President. It is high 
time he also functioned as a working 
Supreme Commander, breaking out of 
the ccKoon of Rashtrapati Bhavan towar¬ 
ds helping maintain the dignity of the 
armed forces and the secunty of the 
nation. The totally uncalled for vote of 
confidence and subesequent defeat of 
the government was also seen as defeat 
of the armed forces, judging by the way 
some speakers tried lo denigrate nation¬ 
al security in order to score political 
points. 

Many military officers had come to 
regard the outgoing government as the 
first to take up the question of national 
secunty seriously and in earnest. The ine¬ 
vitable dismissal of Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat — not for the reasons describ¬ 
ed in the media and Parliament — beca¬ 
me part of these concerns. The officers 


talk not just about Pokharan II, Agni FI, 
National Security Council, greater auto¬ 
nomy for the armed forces and involve¬ 
ment m decision making but of the 
changed ambience of confidence build¬ 
ing created by the previous government. 

Despite his maverick methods, Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes proved himself a working 
defence minister who did a great deal 
ni)t only to improve the operational pre¬ 
paredness of the military but also the lot 
of its Jet wans. 

Outside Gate no 11. the entry to the 
Ministry of Defence, one of the drivers 
of the ministry tells this story: life was 
easy during the time of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, he rarely came to office. This 
man, George Fernandes, is in the office 
all the time. 


P revious incumbents of this office 
and governments have a proven 
record of neglecting the anned forces. 
The 42-year long record of Congress 
governments is singularly undistinguish¬ 
ed and inept. Particularly mystifying 
was its indecisiveness over the nuclear 
option and the Agni II tests. The Con¬ 
gress took the cake in the decade of the 
Nineties first by freezing the defence 
budget and later putting the navy in cold 
storage, persistently ignoring the unpre¬ 
cedented complaints of service chiefs 
about decline in operational readiness. 

The fall of the government is bound to 
lead to greater instability and lack of con¬ 
tinuity. Both will harm the painstaking 
process of building national security 
kickstaited last year. By the end of this 
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month, we might have had the first ever 
national security document — the Indi¬ 
an nuclear security document. This will 
probably go into hibernation now. 

Things are already moving in the 
reverse gear. The biannual Army Com¬ 
manders’ conference is traditionally 
held in the third week of April. The 
Prime Minister and the defence minister 
address the regional military comman¬ 
ders, reassuring them of the govern¬ 
ment’s resolve and commitment to natio¬ 
nal security. It is a big morale boosting 
interlocking of the civilian and military 
leadership of the country. In repeat of 
April 1997, without a government in 
place, the commanders’ conference was 
held in limbo. 

Similarly, sensitive negotiations verg¬ 
ing on a breakthrough are in the offing 
with the US and neighbours Pakistan 
and China, on the nuclear question — 
minimum nuclear deterrent, nuclear 
restraint, strategic stability and border 
disputes. Their momentum unfortunate¬ 
ly will be checked while fresh 
confidence-building measures are put in 
place. The Supreme Commander has 
triggered a process, the consequences of 
which were probably not thought 
through 

Why blame the President alone. The 
process of destabilisation was initiated 
by parties and Members of Parliament 
whose lust for power came to supercede 
national interests. That this was their 
priority was evident from the thrust and 
tenor of the vote of confidence debate in 
Parliament. Bhagwat was not an issue 
and therefore should never have been 
brought up in Parliament in the first 
place. 

But it was hijacked. The admiral 
encouraged and the Opposition unasha¬ 
medly obliged using his affidavit for 
furthering their political cause of unseat¬ 
ing the government. In fact, the first for¬ 
mal chapter of politicising the military 
was written by some of its members in 
the 12th Lok Sabha. Very few of them 
had bothered to read the defence mini¬ 
stry’s rebuttal of the admiral’s charges 
and the explanation of his dismissal. 
Instead, they preferred newspaper clipp¬ 
ings to official documents. Even fewer 
had cared to ascertain the high state of 
morale of the armed forces, especially 
the navy. By painting it otherwise, they 
misled the House. 

I t was not surprising the Leader of the 
Opposition Sharad Pawar was the 


only erstwhile defence ministcr/Prime 
Minister who csp<^)used Bhagwat’s case. 
Reason? In the navy, Pawar is referred 
to as Bhagwat’s godfather. 

On the other hand, former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Chandra Shekhar, who was part of 
the select committee privy to the Bhag- 
wal files, categorically rejected any deb¬ 
ate on Bhagwat’s dismissal or his char¬ 


PM stooped to a new low by accusing in 
Parliament a serving general and the 
deputy chief of army staff of having tam¬ 
pered with his own confidential report. 
This is as preposterous as it is 
unprecedented. 

There was an immediate uproar led 
by the army chief himself. Until now, 
unlike the air force and the navy, which 
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H.D.DEVEOOWDA 


ges against George Fernandes. He went 
a step further—justified the official han¬ 
dout saying the select committee had 
authorised it. Unfortunately even vete¬ 
ran parliamentarians like Somnath Chat- 
terjee and Indrajit Gupta chose to beco¬ 
me victims of the Bhagwat propaganda 
rather than rely on saner instincts and 
information. 

Between H.D. Deve Gowda and Sub- 
ramanian Swamy, it is a toss up who 
should get a Mention m Despatches — 
Gowda for exposing the alleged corrup¬ 
tion in the Russian T-90 lank deal or Sub- 
ramanian Swamy for establishing 
LTTE’s elaborate links with George Fer¬ 
nandes. Neither speaker was restrained 
by the Chair or other members of the 
House for hurting national security. 

On the T-90 lank, Deve Gowda left 
nothing unsaid that the adversary would 
not have lapped up except that the tank 
was selected when he was Prime Mini¬ 
ster. But Deve Gowda committed the 
ultimate blasphemy by citing dispara¬ 
gingly the name of the highly reputed 
tank corp general, S.S. Mehta, at present 
in charge of the tank project. The former 


recently underwent a momentary stir, 
the army has kept its house in good 
order. With the firing of the anti-tank 
missile by Deve Gowda on his own 
army, he has joined the ranks of the 
Krishna Menons. 

The demand by the likes of Subrama- 
nian Swamy and JayaJalitha for the rein¬ 
statement of Bhagwat has confirmed 
that civilian understanding of military 
ethos and convention isnon-axislcnt. 
That no one heckled or interrupted Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes during his bit on Bhagwat 
sent a clear message. But Bhagwat will 
no doubt claim he brought down an elec¬ 
ted government. 

Till a new House is constituted, Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament who wish to show oft' 
their new-found knowledge of Russian 
tanks, the Navy Act or LTfE’s devious 
network should first validate their 
expertise with military professionals 
before risking a reckless presentation in 
Parliament on national security. • 


(Th9 author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sri Lanka He ts 
the founder member of the Defence Pfenning Staff of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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The ageing hero 

But Azhar's removal at this stage may not augur well for the team 



Azharuddin is a failure as captain. But it is certain that his 
summary removal from the squad, or from captaincy at 
this late stage, would shatter the side psychologically 


E xperience or expedicency? ITiis is 
the question upmost in the minds 
of cricket enthusiasts as the coun¬ 
try debates the Azharuddin issue. It is 
unfortunate that the controversy over 
the veteran batsman’s captaincy should 
hot up weeks before the World Cup. 

But then, the man most responsible 
for this untimely debate is Mohammad 
Azharuddin himself. Having got the cap¬ 
taincy by default (his detractors suspect 
more than that when KrishnamachJiri 
Srikkanth was unceremoniously dum¬ 
ped), Azhar began this phase of his car¬ 
eer with a bang His successes far outwei¬ 
ghed the team’s losses. 

From the beginning, however, he was 
never considered a team man. While ini¬ 
tially Ajil Wadekar guided him smooth¬ 
ly through the roughs, he had never 
shown an inclination to interact with his 
team-mates except for brief parleys with 
Sachin Tendulkar and Anil Kumble on 
the field. 

Through most of his years as skipper, 
Azhar maintained his form. His contribu¬ 
tions meant a lot for the team. And the 
fact that the team was generally doing 
well helped his image. 

But. in the last few series, Azhar’s bat 
(or is it his mental attitude or. worse still, 
his reflexes?) has let him down. Niggl¬ 
ing injuries only added to the picture of 
an ageing, tired hero whose will to win 
had seemingly evaporated. 

His performance, both as player and 
captain, has been so poor that it has tak¬ 
en its toll on the team. In sharp contrast 
was the body language of the Pakistanis, 
who seemed to be toying with the Indi¬ 
ans, both in India and at Sharjah. And 
yet, these very same players’ attitude 
towards the game seemed to change dra¬ 
matically when Ajay Jadeja led them. 

It is difficult to gauge whether there 
was any politics in this attitudinal somer¬ 
sault. But the fact remains that India 
played as a team. Win or lose, they gave 
their all under Jadeja. And the bubbly 
batsman led from the front, much as 
Azhar used to. The only difference was 
that Jadeja maintained a running dialo¬ 
gue with his team-mates, especially 
while fielding. And he always had a 
word of advice or praise for his bowlers. 


The only person backing Azhar to the 
hilt has been manager Anshuman Gack- 
wad. But now that Jadeja’s approach has 
come in for all-round praise, he is hard 
put to justify Azhar’s continuance as 
captain. 

What Gaekwad told journalists after 
India’s umpteenth loss at Shaijah, 
however, needs to be taken seriously. It 
is a fact that Azharuddin is a failure as 
captain. It is also difficult to see him get 
into the side as a middle-order bat in the 
current set-up, on his current form. But 
it is certain that his summaiy removal 
from the squad, or from captaincy at this 
late stage, would shatter the side 
psychologically. 

Considering India’s current form, it is 
highly improbable that it would reach 
the World Cup semi-finals. Miracles 
like 1983 apart, the squad is nowhere 
near the professionalism displayed by 


the Australians or South Africans. It is 
not that India doesn’t have the talent. It 
is just that the Indians don’t play like a 
team, an aspect that has propelled some 
other countries with a load of average 
players to the top. 

To make matters worse, Bobby Simp- 
.son isn’t getting a look-in, thanks to the 
Gaekwad-Azhaniddin combine. Even 
the physio, Andrew Kokinos, seems to 
be on the way out. Outside help may not 
always be welcome, though Gaekwad’s 
greatest fan (docs he have any?) will not 
equate him with Simpson, at least in the 
mental department of the game. 

But then, the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India has qever been known 
to differentiate between what is vital and 
what may just be functionally 
necessary. • 

AiUnMmn/Meutim 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 

Extreme measures 


Latvian and Russian undertrials in the Purulia arms-drop case allege 

torture in custody 


E ven as the Purulia arms-drop case drags on for 
three-and-a-half years now, it has taken a new turn 
last fortnight. The mystery of where the planeload 
of amis came from, who wanted them and why 
was the consignment dropped in a remote West 
Bengal countryside has not yet been solved. And now* one 
more has been added to the list of unanswered questions: were 
the undertrial crew members of the AN-26B aircraft, alleged¬ 
ly responsible for the arms drop, beaten up in jail? 

Apparently, such a question should have yes or no as 
answer. But not in this ca.se. Contradictory statements have 
been filed at tlie court by the pri.soners and the state. And to 
complicate matters further, both parties have come up with 
conflicting medical opinion to back up their claims. 

The state lawyer has asserted that no incident of assault 
took place and that state doctors who had examined the crew 


members found no injury. He, however, admitted that there 
were efforts to force-feed the prisoners because their life was 
in danger as a result of a continuing hunger-strike at Presiden¬ 
cy Jail, Calcutta. 

The story begins there. On 8 April, captain A. Klishine (a 
Russian), first officer O. Gaidash, flight engineer I. Timmer¬ 
man and cargo handler E. Antimeiiko (all Latvians) of the AN- 
26B, submitted a petition to the judge, 4th Bench, city ses- 
sion.s court, Calcutta. It said that they were unable to attend 
court that day due to "severely poor health". 

The poor health, they added, was "not due to our hunger 
strike but is entirely due to the severe and brutal beating admi¬ 
nistered to us by some 50 jail staff on the night of the 6th April." 

l^ter, they submitted detailed statement describing the 
sequence of events. According to the complaint, some doctors 
from the SSKM Hospital came and examined them on the 


STRONG ARM TACTICS: Latvian undertrials in the arms-drop case 
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afternoon of 6 April, the seventh day of their hunger-strike 
demanding a spe^y trial. It was a routine check-up and on 
earlier occasions the reports were shown to the pnsoners. But 
that day it was given to the jail superintendent without being 
shown to them. 

Later, they were told that they would be taken to the SSKM 
Hospital for some tests. Initially they refused, thinking that 
the journey would cause exhaustion that might dimmish their 
strength to continue the hunger-strike. But when the superin¬ 
tendent told them that the doctors rcspon.sible for monitoring 
them were waiting at the hospital and that they would be 
brought back the same day, they agreed to go. 

However, on reaching the hospital they were surprised to 
learn that the hospital authorities had no prior information 
regarding their visit and that they had been sent with a letter 
from the jail superintendent which said they were to be hospi¬ 
talised and force-fed. At this, they protested vehemently, say¬ 
ing that they could be hospitalised only by a court order. 

When they were brought back, the prison authorities alle¬ 
gedly refused to let them in. They were kept standing at the 
office gates for a long time and repeatedly told to go back to 
the hospital. When all efforts failed, about 50 prison guards 
were called in. According to their statement, they were beaten 
and kicked severely for about half-an-hour, thrown into a pri¬ 
son van and sent to the SSKM Hospital again. 

When they reached the hospital, they were kept in the van 
for about an hour before being taken back to jail. No doctors 
attended them till 10 on the following morning, though, they 
complained, Gaidash had been unconscious and his cellmates 
called out for first-aid. 

The statement also alleged that the deputy inspector- 
general and assistant inspector-general of prisons and some 
officers of the Central Bureau of Investigation, which is handl¬ 
ing the case, were present and giving instructions to the guar¬ 
ds during the violence. 

Dr V. Tsvelinsky, physician of the Russian consulate in Cal¬ 
cutta, examined the crew members on 7 April. In his report, he 
noted "numerous scratches, bruises and abrasions on all 
pilots, Oleg Gaidash has closed breakage of two ribs with 
deep bruise sized 6x6 cm on it, and the other deep bruise on 
the top of his head sized 2x2 cm". 

Meanwhile, the other undertrial crew member, Igor Mosk- 
vitin, a Latvian, is reported to be severely ill since May 1997, 
when he first complained of chest pain, cough and fever. 

TTie report complained that the hospital failed to provide 
good hygienic conditions and nutritious food which were 
necessary for the treatment. To illustrate his point, he noted 
that in November 1998, Moskvitin contracted malaria, which 
relapsed in February 1999. "Three times the patient was bitten 
by rats in the hospital, last time on Febniaiy 16, 1999.1 saw 
the traces of the rat bite on a leg of the patient, when [I] visited 
him on February 17, 1999," the doctor alleged. 

Following concerns expressed by the Russian government 
over the allegations of assault and medical neglect, K.L. 
Kshetrapal, secretary in the ministry of external affairs, was 
sent to Calcutta to investigate. His findings are not yet known. 

The prisoners, on their part, have petitioned the State 
Human Rights Commission seeking protection for their lives, 
compensation for the physical damages and setting up of 
human rights cells in prisons to monitor the condition and 
treatment of those in custody. • 


HERITAGE 

Train to UNESCO 

Efforts are on to include Darjeeling’s toy 
train in the world heritage list 

W ill Daijeeling’s toy train find its place in UNESCO's 
world heritage list? If things go according to pjan, 
then the piece of history from the hills may well be 
the chosen one. UNESCO’s International Council of Monu¬ 
ments and Sites (ICMS) is likely to meet in Paris in the middle 
of this year. Dunng the meeting, the ICMS representative 
Robert Lee will submit his report on the toy train. Lee has 
already visited Darjeeling to study the 120-year-old train ser¬ 
vice linking Siliguri with the queen of hills stations. 

During his visit, Lee studied three aspects of the toy train 
— the engineering side, the social and economic aspects, and 
beauty. Barring the economic aspect—which is grim due to a 
number of factors — Lee has found very little which can 
derail the train’s inclusion in the list. If the toy train is granted 
world heritage status, it will be Indian government’s resp<msi- 
bility to preserve it. Funds may also come from the UNESCO 
for its upkeep. 

Speaking to Siindav, Darjeeling Planters’ Association 
(DPA) secretary Ranen Dutta said that the Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railways (DHR) Heritage Foundation was form¬ 
ed five years back to spearhead the campaign to preserve the 
train as a heritage piece. When the railway authorities were 

Calling all miners 

The Congress woos mining workers in 
south Bihar 

I akhs ofnipees allegedly spent by the Central CoalfieldH 
LUmited (CCL) for holding a workers meet at Ranchi 
has landed the company in trouble. The meet is being per¬ 
ceived as a Congress-sponsored show, and after com- - 
plaints were made by local leaders, the Parliament stand¬ 
ing committee on public accounts has sought the details of 
expenditure made in this regard from CCL. 

According to reports, the CCL had contributed Rs IS 
lakh for organising the all-India mining workers’ meet 
Though the conference was held under the banner of Indi-^ 
an National Mines Workers* Pbdmition (INMWF), Con¬ 
gress heavyweights from the area were believed to be calli¬ 
ng the shots. 

A senior CCL official told Sunday that the compaiQ^ 
had its own compulsions. He also pointed out that the CCL 
could not say no to such hij^-ptofile leaders like Riyendra 
Singh — the Congress MLA from Bermo. is well 

known for his clout in the company and its Calcutta-based 
apex body Coal India Limited. 

Surprisingly, it was Qiandraghekhar Dubey, chairman 
of the reception committee, who lashed out at some promi¬ 
nent leaders involved in organising the meet. He said that 
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OLD WORLD CHARM: the toy train at Ghoom 


toying with the idea of winding up the service, the DHR Herit¬ 
age Foundation raised its voice and the move was shelved. 

At a seminar, the DHR Heritage Foundation spoke to Prith- 
viraj Pereira — head of UNESCO’s Asian Chapter — on the 
future of the toy train, urging him to include it in the heritage 
list. "Meanwhile, under pressure from different quarters, the 
railways changed their mind,” said Dutta. According to him, 
the tea industry also came up with a proposal to refurbish the 
dilapidated coaches. During his visit, Lee was accompanied 


by National Railway Museum director Rajesh Agarwala. He 
is also hopeful of the train getting world heritage status. 

The toy train also drew the attention of the international 
media. Film director Yaavar Abbas came down from USA 
with his team to capture the journey. Abbas later told 
Sunday that he was making a film for the Discovery Channel 
which will be shown in the Extreme Machines series. Abbas 
has chosen three railway systems of the world and Darjee¬ 
ling’s toy train was one of them. 

The DHR main line originates from Siliguri, 398 ft above 
sea-level, and runs along the Hill Cart Road for about 18 km 
upto Sukna. It then climbs the foothills, reaching an altitude of 
7,407 ft at Ghoom, 75 km from Siliguri. Then it descends for 
about 6.4 km till it terminates at Darjeeling at an altitude of 
6,812 feet. 

And the crowning glory of the toy train is its gentle speed of 
10-15 kmph. It takes no less than eight hours to complete each 
leg of its 81 -km journey. Though more and more people these 
days are preferring the bus, jeep or cars, the train retains its fan 
following, especially among foreign tourists. One can now 
take a ride between Darjeeling and Ghoom for Rs 80. 

Old hands at the DHR feel nostalgic when they talk about 
the past. Times were when 5,000 people worked at the DHR. 
Now it has a mere 400. The number of engines have gone 
down to 14 from 54. Only heritage status can arrest the slide, 
they feel. 

Even if the toy tram makes a comeback in Daijeelings’s 
hills. Tiny and her sisters will no longer be seen chugging up 
the tracks. The new-age toy train will be pulled by diesel 
engines. • 

IvmQuhm/MIgurt 


it was unfair to squander public money in such a fashion. 
Nearly Rs 1 crore was spent to organise the three-day meet 
meet from 21 to 23 March. All the big hotels in Ranchi 
ytete booked. So were the cars. The town was decorated 
with flags and a number of gates were erected. 



raised from other coal companies to meet the expenses. 
Altogether, 12 foreign delegates from Sweden, England; 
South Africa, Philippines and Japan attended the meet 
along with 1,S00 ^legates tarn across the couRtiy. 
Among leaders presoit were INTUC natronal secretary O. 
Sanjtva Reddy and former Lok SaUia Speaker P.A. Sang- 
ma who attetk^ the meet on the last day. 

Although the conference was convened to discuss the 
miners* plight^ the deleberations ended even without dis¬ 
cussing the working condition of CIL employees. But why 
did the Co^ress put its weight behind the wotkers* me^? 

It is believed Aat the Congress is making a desperate 
effort to salvage its hold among Bihar*s industrial w^ers 
and the petty has started by wooing the mining workers. 
Sources point out that it was Congress* regional leader¬ 
ship* with endorsement from the high command, which 
made the party grab the opportunity to use the INMWF 
lAatformtaad^ssthe woik After the politicat setback 
in IBihar. fdilowiiig the reinstatement of the Rabri Devi 
govemnlient and the Senari massacre, the pai^ leadorship 
had directed Idders with mass base in die mining areas of 
south Bihar to get going. 

Meanwhile, reacting to explanations sought by the 
public accounts committee, CCL personnel director Devat 
Sabay denied the charges and told Sunday that the com|»- 
ny hii not lent any money fOr the workers' meet from its 
comn^Linity devel<^ent fund and that it had already infor¬ 
med die committee of this. • 
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TELEVISION 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 






Amma«speak 

Jayalalitha stood out in Simi 
GarewaVs serene confessional booth 


S imi Garewal's rendezvous with the rich and famous is 
back again, same place, same time (Tuesdays. 9.30 pm 
STAR Plus). And it’s more of the same: the sets are white, 
off-white, or, when the scenarist is feeling very adventu¬ 
rous, cream; the outfits which adorn the hostess comple¬ 
ment the environs beautifully. And it’s all very simpatico, 
and gracious. 

The only discordant notes are struck when her guests 
wear colour: take, for example, J. Jayalalitha’s flagrant 
pink in her two-part episode. It made a statement; just as 
the AIADMK boss-lady made statements of her own. 

I was a brilliant student, said the lady, without blushing. 
I could have been a great lawyer, great anything. But fate 
had something else in store for me. Amma has covered 
most of the ground with Rajat Sharma in his adalat but the 



GIRL-TALK: Simi and Jayalalitha 

words took on a meaning of their own in Simi’s serene con¬ 
fessional booth. They got invested with the flavour of a 
girls-only slecpovcr, where you can let your hair down and 
swap cosy stories. 

So we got the Aroma view on life in the movies, with 
MGR and after, and in politics: if you go by what she said, 
she was thrust into all the roles she’s taken on, but once 
them, she did her best by them. And when people get in her 
way> "I give back as good as I get, even better," she said. 
Simi smiled sweetly, ^sturbed not a whit that the sacchari¬ 
ne levels in the jnrogramme were being disturbed. 

because she knew that people would forget 
An^na's fighting words, and retain the completely amaz- 
11 $ sight of her warbling one of her favourite Hindi movie 
aotigs^ Aa Ja satiam,.. Simi sang along, in perfect tune, a 


MAHARASHTRA 

Back to work 


The Bombay High Court reinstates Pune 
municipal commissioner Arun Bhatia 

I t wasS celebration lime in Pune on 13 April. Not because the 
Indian cricket team had thrashed its arch rival Pakistan to a 
convincing defeat at Shaijah a day earlier. But because on 
that day the Bombay High Court had quashed the Maha¬ 
rashtra government’s transfer order of IAS officer and Pune 
municipal commissioner Arun Bhatia and reinstated him with 
immediate effect. 

Hearing the judgement, hundreds of Pune residents took to 
the streets, bursting crackers and shouting victory slogans. As 
for the municipal commissioner himself, he was very 
"happy”. "It is reassuring and heartening to know that there is 
a place to go and gel justice in our country," effused Bhatia. 
He was also "overwhelmed" by the "massive and sustained" 
support given to him by the residents of Pune. Earlier, more 
than 100 non-governmenlal organisations cutting across 
socio-economic barriers — representing both the slum- 
dwellers and also the highly educated and wealthy class — 
had taken to the streets in protest against the government's 
decision to transfer Bhatia. 

On 9 March, Bhatia released a list of 163 property-tax 
defaulters to the press, intending to auction their property. 
Many defaulters hurriedly made a beeline for municipal cor- 
|X)ralion, depositing more than Rs 45 lakh which had accumu¬ 
lated as arrears. 

He then began a demolition drive. Several illegal structures 
located on the one-km stretch on Jungli Maharaj Road in the 
business district of Deccan Gymkhana were mowed down 
within six hours. 

On 10 March: Hotel Holiday Inn’s high-profile disco¬ 
theque, Totempole, where Ramakrishna Hegde recently cele¬ 
brated his birthday, was razed to the ground. Next day, the 
demolition squad picked up Fergusson College Road, known 
for its eateries and encroachments on plots meant for parking. 

On 12 March, a list of eight thoroughfares to face demoli¬ 
tion was released to the media and Bhatia announced that 
counters would be open at the corporation headquarters and at 
ward offices for payment of property tax arrears. Next day, 
Bhatia received a fax from Mantralaya asking him to relin¬ 
quish his charge forthwith. 

Delivering its verdict on three public interest litigations, 
the High Court division Bench comprising Chief Justice Y.K. 
Sabharwal and Justice S. Radhakrishnan held that the actions 
and the demolition drive undertaken by the "admittedly 
upright and honest officer" deserved a pat instead of a transfer 
which was "in the nature of punishment". 

As per the court’s directive, Bhatia was back at his desk on 
16 April. The state government, however, plans to challenge 
the HC’s order in the apex court. "We’re seeking legal opin¬ 
ion on the HC’s verdict stating that since postings and trans¬ 
fers are the state government’s prerogative, it will be difficult 
to run the administration owing to such judicial interference,” 
chief minister Narayan Rane told mediapersons. • 
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ARIES 


(21 March‘20 April) 

T he time is light for 
experimentation and 
introducing innovative 
methods. If you gently sow 
the seeds of new ideas now, 
people may be slowly 
acclimatise to them, so that 
they are implemented in 
time. Any neglect of family 
members should be 
counterbalanced by showing 
extra concern. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 Ma\) 

N othing should be rushed 
or handled casually 
where finances are 
concerned. Think before you 
make decisions affecting 
I joint funds. There is more at 
^ stake than you seem to 
realise. But with caution and 
patience, the worst can be 
avoided. Do not allow minor 
differences with partners to 
blow up into major rows. 

GEMINI 


(2! Ma\-20 June) 

I t appears that you are 
placing unnecessary 
restrictions on your own 
actions. Have more faith in 
your own skills and abilities. 
Your high standards and 
applications should carry 
you through. There is no 
point in continually taking 
yourself to task for past 
mistakes or indiscretions. 


CANCER 


LEO 


(2! July’20 August) 

Y OU seem to be on a 
winning streak where 
business and professional 
affairs are concerned. It 
appears contented clients 
and customers have been 
doing some public relations 
work on your behalf. 
Turnover and profits can 
show a healthy increase, 
consequently. 


I LIBRA 


(2 / Septemher-20 October) 

Y our hopes of carrying 
out plans may be 
thwarted, ft can prove to be a 
pure waste of time to attempt 
to prevail against ruthless 
opposition from mates and 
spouses in personal matters. 
Illness among household 
members may also upset 
your plans, causing some 
real worries. 



I SAGITTARIUS 


i (2 J November-20 December) 

Y our charm and tact are 
likely to make you a 
leading candidate for 
promotion. Superiors may 
be looking for someone who 
is able to mediate between 
opposed factions. Your skill 
as a diplomat may be now 
put to the test. A strictly 
down-to-earth and realistic 
approach to new schemes 
and projects is advised. 

CAPRICORN 


(2/ Decemher-20 January) 

C onditions at work 
should be much to your 
liking. Co-workers and 
superiors arc likely to be in a 
friendly and cooperative 
mood. You may be spared 
the jobs that you least like 
doing. Your ability to fit in 
with and get on with others 
will result in firm 
freindships 


AQUARIUS 


(2 / January-201 ehruarv) 

T om between your loved 
ones and business or 
professional demands, you 
are likely to have some 
awkward decisions to make. 
And it looks as though loved 
ones are going to lose out. 
Let others know how much 
you appreciate their help and 
goodwill. vStudents of 
commerce stream are likely 
to find new avenues 


VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


PISCES 


(21 June-20 July) 

■ oved ones can be in a 
krather erratic and 
contrary mood. But there 
may be a welcome boost to 
your personal resources 
from unexpected quarters. 

You are likely to get carried 
away by highfalutin ideas 
which, amazingly, stand a 
strong chance of winning 
sponsorship and backing. 

(2! Auguyt-20Sep:ember) 

■t should be easier to raise 
■cash to prop up ailing 
business enterprises. Such 
intermediary measures can 
be sufficient to revitalise 
commercial operations. 

This, in turn, may bring in 
more customers and clients. 
Transactions can be settled 
most amicably in relaxed 
and informal circumstances. 

(21 October-20 November) 

^#ou are more likely to get 
■ lost in daydreams and 
pie-in-the-sky ideas. All 
kinds of mist^es can 
happen if you attempt to 
carry out employment duties 
or other tasks while your 

1 mind is drifting in the 
clouds. Attend to what you 
are doing. 

{21 February-20 March) 
■business associates and 
Epinfluential people are 
likely to be in a helpful and 
cooperative mood. If you are 
hoping to make a 
proposition to a government 
or a public body, you should 
have little trouble or delay to 
contend with. It*s an 
excellent time to submit 
manuscripts to publishers. 
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BUSINESS DIARY 



Pathetic fallacy 

■ Former law minister 
M. Thambi £)iirai*s 
personal intervention about 
bis 'honest* credentials in 
the Lok Sabha during the 
vote of confidence on the 
BJP. sounded more pathetic 
than credible. 

Replying to a charge 
made by P. Chidambaram 
(that the law minister in the 
BJP government changed 


4 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 




judges and laws when they 
proved to be inconvenient), 
Thambi Durai said he didn't 
change laws and certainly 
didn't shift any judges 
around. 

Chidambaram also said 
that the BJP government had 
ministers who demanded 
that they be infonned before 
anyone sought clearance for 
projects worth more than Rs 
2 crore. 

The fact is that 
bureaucrats in Thambi 
Durai's ministry had com¬ 
plained to the Cabinet secre¬ 
tary that not only was the 
minister keeping some files 
in his office for inordinately 
long periods, but also that 
the minister wanted to see 


SUBRAMANIANSWAMY 

Bat ton UR Who got tli« 

A REPORTER 


The stopover 

■ Mohan Guruswamy is 
at work again. In his 
last missive, he wrote that 
finance minister Yashwant 
Sinha had stopped in Lon¬ 
don en route to a meeting in 
Paris, expressly to meet the 
BAT chairman, ostensibly to 
discuss the price at which 
ITC shares held by financial 
institutions could be sold 
off. Guruswamy wrote that 
Sinha had stopped in Lon¬ 
don despite considerable 
expense to the exchequer, 
while sending his colleagues 
on to Paris. 

The fact is that Sinha did 
stop in London but did not 
meet the BAT chairman. 
This is as much fiction as 
Guruswamy's other 

write-ups. 


every file before it was clea¬ 
red, Thambi Durai forgot to 
deny this in the Lok Sabha. 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Finance ministers as orators 

■ Manmohan Singh: What he lacks in oratorial 
skills, he makes up by the sheer force of his academic 
personality. When Manmohan Singh talks, very few think 
of interrupting him. 

■ P. Chldamtanmi: A brilliant speaker simply 
because he speaks with conviction—even when he is not 
totally convinced about the point he's making, like 
supporting a Jayalalitha^supported Congress. 

■ YMhwMt Sinha: Speaks with sincerity, is 
democratic about conceding points to the Opposition and 
refuses to respond to baiting. 

■ V.P. Singh: Not the best orator In the world, 
especially as he has the tendency to bite off the latter part of 
every sentence he speaks. But is definitely better in Hindi 
than in English. 


Mohan SHniswamy: iaet or 
fiction? 

During the vote of confid¬ 
ence on the BJP govern¬ 
ment, former Prime Minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda kept read¬ 
ing out from the Guruswamy 
papers and criticising Sinha. 
When Sinha had had 
enough, he got up and kept 
refuting every point that "for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda” had made. 


Don't bank on 
thorn 

■ For months econom¬ 
ists have been sound¬ 
ing warnings about non¬ 
banking finance companies. 
Now, those warnings sound 
prophetic. Another NBFC, 
the Kuber group, has fallen 
through decamping with cro- 
res of rupees of small unsus¬ 
pecting investors. 

The Kuber group is said to 
have had assets in UP and 
Delhi and large parcels of 
land in Noida. They are said 
to be close to politicians in 
UP and have thus been gett¬ 
ing away with many land 
scams. 

Now that the promoters, 
the Sharma brothers, have 
fled, the government is gett¬ 
ing wise to the fact that all 
the offers of help from the 
Sharmas may not have been 
as irmocent as they appeared 
to be. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 




HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Mayawati aaM aha waagointf to 
moot Qomgo. How dM wo know 
oho wao taHdnd about V. Oooigo? 

A BJP LEADER ON THE BSP’S DEFECTION 


f 


li T — po n ilbto 

atUtiid* 

It is because of beha¬ 
viour of people like 
this that the BJP govmiin^ 
lost p6w».' 

Recently, former informa- 
ticm minister Pramod Maha^ 
jan addressed reporters in 
Bombay. It was not a public 
meeting or a get-together of 
partymen. But his party is 
always happy, to embairass 
him, regardless of the time or 
place. So a group of Bajrang 
Dal activists came to the 
function and began raising 
slogans — about their right 



PrMnod NMmMM! a vldliii 


to carry out the Govansh 
Puja, against cow slaughter. 
The slogans were diluted 
against Mahajan and the 
state government. 

The Bajrang Dal is a mem¬ 
ber of the sangh parivar. The 
government in Maharashtra 
is the BJP-Shiv Sena's. The 
government has to consider 
die views of the Muslims on 
the matter. There were some 
tense moments. But Maha¬ 
jan carried off the situation 
. with his usual panache. 

’^Sce, Tm the information 
minister. Before a serial 
begins, I'm used to watching 
the trailer and the ads. So all 
this doesn't bother me," he 
said. "Like the Mahabharat, 
we should be fighting toge¬ 
ther in the battleground, not 
against each other in closed 
rooms." 

Sadly the Bajrang Dal did¬ 
n’t take his advice. What baa 
you do if some pe^ie are 
bent on suicide. 


Poll talk 

The BJP has reconcil¬ 
ed itself to early 
Assembly elections in 
Bihar. 

Bihar BJP leader Sushi! 
Modi met members of the 
election commission, as did 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, the hus¬ 
band of Bihar chief minister 
Rabri Devi. Both were told 
(separately) that the commis¬ 
sion would like to hold 
Assembly elections in 
November, rather than 
March 2000. 

A lot depends on this elec¬ 
tion. If there is a BJP govern¬ 
ment in place in Delhi in 
November, it will be able, to 


some extent, to foil rigging 
plans which the Laloo 
Yadav government is getting 
ready with. 

On the odier hand, given 
the cunent decimated status 
of the Cmgress in Bihar, if 
the Congress improves i^ 
status even by a few seats in 
the Assembly, it will add to 
the shot in the arm it will get 
just before it makes a Ud to 
form a government at the 
Centre. 


Civic sense 

Who said our relation¬ 
ship with our neigh¬ 
bours is not ccxdial? 


C H E C K - L. I S T 


Congress chief ministers: how they’re 
doing 

B OhUHiar Oamiiiig: The replacement of J.B. 
Patnaik, Gamang is yet to establish his credentials In 
Orissa. However, the state party is going along with 
Gamang so far. Assembly elections due next year will 
decide ^mang's fate. 


B Aahok CMilttl: Has got a new PCC chief In GlrUa 
Vyas. Faces no Immediate threat from anyone—the BJP Is 
so badly divided that until there's a change In leadership in 
the state par^, there can be no challenge to Gehlot. 


B ShMaDHcsIilltHasdirectaccesstoSoniaGandhl 
—this Is a greet plus in her favour. Is qulrtiy and steadily 
pushing new younger faces in the Delhi party—which has 
stopped opposing her. 

■ OUvUay Slnglu His hand wasnl rmich in evidence 
when the Congress was getting ready to form a 
government at the Centre. Is trylna to checlonate Arjun 
SingiKand the party Is making hls]ob easier. Accolades 
front the Left about his social welfare prograunmes are 
helping the Congress In doing death With the Left. 





Soon ^ler fbmer Ptime 
Minister A.B. Vajpayee 
took the bos trip to Lahm, 
West Bengal and 
Bai^llladesh also started a 
Aewbosserviceb^ween Cal¬ 
cutta and Dhaka. But ttat’s 
not all, the ties go beyond 
dun. 

Impressed by die civic 
measures undemdeen by the 
Govemment of West Bengal 
toio^ve the dty life inCri- 
cutta, the Bangladesh 
government has invi^ Cal¬ 



cutta Municipal Commissio¬ 
ner Asira Barman as a consul¬ 
tant to address woriuhops on 
civic management being 
held at Ediaka at the initia¬ 
tive of the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank. 

The workshop deals with 
how to establish ‘decentralis¬ 
ed delivery system of civic 
sovices' in Banglattesh. 
Consovancy, solid waste 
managemet, water supply, 
drainage system, etc., are 
some of the subjects being 
deliberated in the workshop. 

The workshop, which is 
attended by the munic^ia] 
officials of Bangladesh, is 
aimed to tone up the civic 
life in die country. "My job is 
to help th«n in successful¬ 
ly implementing the civic 
programmes. The Calcuttta 
Municipal Corporation has 
already shown the way and 
now they want to leam from 
our experimee," said Asim 
Barman. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


ESood can wait 

■ During the vote of con¬ 
fidence in Parliament, 
(he BJP was taking no 
chances. It issued a whip to 
all its Lok Sabha MPs asking 
(hem to be present in the 
House, even during the deba¬ 
te that preceded the voting. 

since the debate carried 
on till late at night, most MPs 
ddCittod to watch it on their 


HEARD IN PARLIAMENT 

This Is ths first time a CM has 
dafaatad a PM. 

A CONGRESS LEADER JUBILANTLY AFTER 
ORISSA CM GIRIDHAR GAMANG'S VOTE 
BROUGHT DOWN THE BJP GOVERNMENT 



AICC general secretary Pra- 
nab has stayed away from 
taking any sides within the 
faction-ridden West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Commit¬ 
tee. During the recent recon¬ 
stitution of the state PCC, 
Pranab refused to antagonise 
anybody and kept away from 
manipulating the selection 
of his loy^ists to crucial 


posts in the PCC. 

Moreover, he has also 
stopped criticising the Left 
Front government in West 
Bengal. While most political 
observers believe that the rea¬ 
son for such a stance is the 
new relationship that has 
developed between the Con¬ 
gress and the Left at the Cen¬ 
tre after the fall of the BJP 


television sets at home. 

But there was one excep¬ 
tion. The Prime Minister 
decided that he should set an 
example. In fact, for the 
most part, he sat in the 
House. He was also keen that 
the debate should be conclud¬ 
ed that night so that the vote 
could take place on schedule. 

However, when he finally 
came to his room in Parlia¬ 
ment, he was immediately 
offered some dinner. Busy 
confabulating with his aides, 
the Prime Minister, who had 
obviously lost all track of 
time, waved away the offer 
erf food, he said, "^ Baad mein. 

der raat ho jayegi (Later, 
it will be night by the time 
I this is over)." The astonished 
waiter looked at the clock 
which showed that the night 
was under way. It was 
-iiearly injidnig^^—but wise¬ 
ly si^ nothing. 


PoHUeai 

ocMnputolons 

tflll Wliy.ii1P!DUMb Mtik- 
■■ h«^ ao ^uiet? In the 
but moodu. 


CHECK-LIST 


BJP: Inner-partyfeuds 

■ L.ll.Advaiiiv«rMisA.B.VubM>y*«:The 

home minister thought It fit to refer to the ‘imaginary' feud 
with the Prime Minister In his speech on the motion of 
confidence. Maybe it isn't so imaginary after alll 


■ MhMlaii Lai KlNinuM vwTMis SunlHiHi 
Swan||: Nothing can heal that breach now. Much of the 
responsibitty is Khurana's. But Swaraj, who is emotional, 
has also contributed by responding to Khurana's asinine 
politics. 


■ t. Patwa varaaa Uma Bhartl: The rivalry is 
on the back-burner now. But Uma Bharti lets no chance go, 
of dumping the blame on the BJP's defeat In the Madhya 
Pradesh Assembly elections, to the former chief minister. 


■ M.M. JosM varaua L.K. AdvanI: Another 
breach which will never heal. JoshI has stakes in the 
politics of UP. All Advani neeite to do is to interfere In UP 
and the whole ugly can of worms will fall open again. 


■ Madan Lai Khanuia vaiaua PraaMd 

MahulMU There is no contest. Khurana wants to target 
Mahajan supporters in Delhi, even though they are 
invaluable to the party. Mahajan la just amused by the 
whole thing. Why does Khurana think he’s living in 
medieval times when Mughal court politics of suggestion 
and Innuendo was the credo? 


■ MalyanSInglivaramtliaraaloftlia 
parly: The man everyone loves to hate. Kaiyan Singh has 
got a shot in the arm because of LK. Advanl’s statement 
that there is no question of replacing Mm. But the UP chief 
minister Is everyone’s target because everyone wants his 


government, the tnith lies 
elsewhere. 

Apparently, this summ. 
mer Pnuiab Mukheijee’s 
term in the Rajya Sabha is 
coming to an end. And he 
knows that he would not be 
able to win die elections with¬ 
out the support from the 
Left. So the best way to ensu¬ 
re another tenure in die 
Upper House is to keep mum 
and keep everyone happy. 


Vital signs 

a Already there is some 
sign of the problems 
that the new government 
will face. Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has made it clear U^t 
the Rashtriya Loktantrik 
Morcha (RLM) will be part 
of the Congress-led 
government. 



MylRyam Mvgli Y«dRV 8 

WMiRtOjOintllD 


'*Do they really expect us 
to stay out of government?" 
said a Samajwadi Party 
leader incredulously. "If we 
had wanted to ^ that we | 
would have stayed in the I 
Opposition, Now we have a 
govonment we*ve installed. 
So what will we do outside? j 
SingbA^I^." I 

So diis is (he sign of ' 

times to cotne. e 
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Azhar, Sachin, Anil, Ajay, Saurav, Rahul, 

Nayan, Srinath... 

...a Mercedes-Benz for each one of you. 

Because when you bring home the 
Wbrid Cup you deserve die best 

Vit YKirspint V(Hirj'xi«U)aV)iirtlmv.ArKlv^xirvvillti)\viiLVXt’.i]t.iimxislv\v;iitiTT^tc)rthciU w'll tin-song dI ncK »v with 

o()i),.,iiik.i. idiowtoikwT.."|^yj^ kamyaab-!" 
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Guilty men of '99 


POWER PLAY 
Rajiv Shukla. 
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Call of conscience 

Satfuddin Soz makes an adroit 
attempt to carve out a 
constituency for himself among 
Indian Muslims 
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The judgement 

Benazir Bhutto is sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment on 
charges of corruption 



































Political thriller 

I t IS unfortunate that vs hen 
things were beginning to 
look up for the eounlry, the 
AIADMK supremo Javalah- 
tha withdrew her suppi)it 
from the BJP-lcd govenim 
ent at the Centre (7rmz, 

18—24 April) If Jayalalitha 
really understood or cared 
about the nation, she would 
have realised that there 
could not have been a worse 
moment to create political 
turmoil. 

Sadly enough, Jayalalitha 


IS a pros iiKial leailei wh«> 
can’t ontgiovv her proviiicial 
mindset. If she were not so 
provincial in hei ti>mpielien- 
sion o1 national inteiest, she 
wouldn’t have made such a 
noise Maybe, she is not real¬ 
ly hei own woman She is 
only being used by the Con¬ 
gress ti) do Its duty w'oik. 

The lady ol Poes (lardeiis 
IS sadly unaw are that the 
Congress wnll dump her after 
they get their work ilone 
Sunirmaf Dey, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■Last fortnight’s political 
drama was marked by ven¬ 
detta, greed and vile amhi 
lion I’he political thriller 
that saw the end of Vaj¬ 
payee’s 13-month-old gover¬ 
nment once showed how' 
dangerous the lady of Poes 
Gardens can be 

One woiulers how 
Jayalalitha, so mired m cor¬ 
ruption, can he a deciding 
factor 111 shaping the politi 
cal future of India T he ”Quc- 

Jayalalltha: has no poors 
In turning a friond Into an 
onomy 



en of (’ontradictions" as 
Jayalalitha has been rightly 
called, made desperate 
attempts to unseat the Vaj¬ 
payee government, fhe rea¬ 
sons she had cited to topple 
the central government were 
ridiculous In fact, Jayalali¬ 
tha has no peers in Indian 
politics m turning a fiiend 
into an enemy by making gra¬ 
tuitous .attacks 
Sweta Kumar, New Delhi 

Sheer 

hollowness 

T he foimei chief mmisler 
of Maharashtra Manohar 
Joshi’s lofty claim that there 
had been no personal allega¬ 
tion against him only served 
to bring out the slieei hollow¬ 
ness of the piditKal leaders 
of our country i J it 
personall\\ 21—27 M.irch) 
Joshi was a master mam 
pulalor and that he got the 
boot was no suiprisc at all 
Leadeis like him abound in 
Maharashtra iiolilics But, 
unfortunately public memo 
ry is woefully poor and we 
make the mistakes of elect¬ 
ing these leaders time and 
again 

Amarnath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Novel battle 


I ndian writers m Lnglish 
have never liad it so good 
before (Bat tie of the books, 
28 March—3 April). In the 
past, writers more often than 
not, needed to fall back on 
other resouiccs to nuike both 
ends meet. But now with 
lump-sum royalties offered 
to them in advance, things 
have become much easier. 

Writing has thus become a 
glamorous profession and 
writers become the cynosure 
of all eyes in the publicity 
campaigns associated with 
every book release and read¬ 
ing sessions. But the flipside 
of the whole procedure is 
that when marketing strate¬ 


gy calls the shots, the quality 
of writing oftentakesa back¬ 
seat and all the attention is 
focussed on the amount paid 
to the writer as the royalty. 

It happened with Anindha- 
ti Roy and now again with 
Salman Rushdie and Vikram 
Seth and with two highly- 
priced novels The Ground 
Beneath f(er Feet and /Vi 
Unequal Music. A symbiotic 
relationship has evolved bet- 
tveen Rushdie and Seth whe¬ 
reby the hype of rivalry will 
do a world of good in promo¬ 
ting the sales of both the 
books. In the end, it is the 
book-lover who gels caught 
in a quagmire. 

BedashrutI Mltra, Raigarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

Time to take 
action 

N one of the article or 
cover stones have been 
as shocking and nerve- 
shattenng as the cover story 
regarding the IJCIL Plant at 
Jaduguda, Bihar ( Waitinf^ to 
die, 4—10 April). I have 
been an avid reader of your 
magazine and highly appreci¬ 
ate the quality of reporting 
and presentation of stones. 

Till now, I thought that 
nuclear hazards were cause 
by the Western world alone, 
but the story about uranium 
mining shocked me like 
anything. The Government 
of hidia must realise the 
hazards posed by the radia¬ 
tion and take appropriate 
steps immediately. 

Mina Zehain, Alzawl (Mizoram) 

Too much 
cricket 

T he wnter has rightly poin¬ 
ted out that the BCCI is 
responsible for unliealthy 
state of the players (Cricket 
fatigue, 4—10 April). The 
BCCI will have to shoulder 
the responsibility if any 
player performs badly in the 
World Cup. 
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Azharaddln: hasdlstancMl 
hlniMlf from tha 
tMin-matas 

The hcclic schedule of the 
^ Indian cricket learn has had a 
telling effect on several 
players. It has deprived the 
cricketers of rest sorely need¬ 
ed to perform well. The 
gruelling schedule has plagu¬ 
ed Sachin’s ability who has 
been suffering from back 
pain Sachin has taken the 
right decision not to take part 
in the Triangular-senes in 
India and the Sharjah 
tournament. 

One hopes after the rest 
Sachin will-deliver his best. 
AmitKhosla, Bllaspur 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■Skipper Azharuddin has to 
motivate himself and his 
teammates if India is to find 
success as a unit in the ensu¬ 
ing World Cup. The series of 
defeats over the last two 
months have completely 
demoralised the Indian team. 

No one doubts Azhar’s 
capability as a batsman. But, 
as a captain he has been a 
total failure. Azharuddin 
seems to have distanced him¬ 
self from the other teamma¬ 
tes. He must inspire the 
youngsters on the field. 

There has to be more commu¬ 
nication within the side. 
Experience is the greatest 
teacher. And Azhar must use 
this to its fullest extent. 
Sumeet Khanna, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Curry business 


W ith (he British palate 
acquiring a new¬ 
found taste for Indian cm si 
nc, we Indians ought to feel 
elated that at least our hum 
blc curry has successfully 
transcended racial discrimi 
nation today {Cnrnin^ 
curry to Southall, 11 —17 
A pn 1) If our spicy c ii i s i ne 
could capture the fancy of 
the British, who enjoy only 
bland food like the perennial 
‘fish and chips’ till date, we 
should try our best to promo¬ 
te our delectable cuisine to 
other countries as well. 

Perhaps it won’t be long 
before tne ‘curry hysteria’ 
spreads to countries like the 


US, Mexico, Thailand and 
the south-east Asian countr¬ 
ies where spicy food is favou¬ 
red. Promoting Indian cuisi¬ 
ne in a big way would serve a 
dual purpose for India 
because Indian spices whose 
prices have dreadfully nose¬ 
dived recently could capture 
the global market once again. 
Nalini Sudhakaran, Dubai 
(UAE) 

Bhagwat or 
Bhagwan 


A dmiral Vishnu Bhagwat 
seems to have substitut¬ 
ed "n" lor "t" in his last name 
to become Vishnu Bhagwan, 
the (jod considered as 
‘trimly’— the Creator. Pre¬ 
server and Destroyer and 
this has been aptly highlight¬ 
ed m the stoiy (In defence of 
the realm, 11—17 Apnl). 

His undeserved promotion 
laid emphasis on importance 
of unconscious mind, induc¬ 
ing Its expre.ssion and evad¬ 
ing cimscious mind’s censor¬ 
ship through analytic tech¬ 
nique ot free association and 
dream interpretation. 

Bhagwat’s claim that 
‘internet’ gives details on 
luiclcai submarine is not 
justified. He was lucky to 
have escaped with a minor 
penalty of termination of ser¬ 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 
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J«n«rdhan Poojary N. VKlal 

Politician Chief VigllancaComrMssiooar 


ContrlbutMl by Bharatl Calcutta (Waal Bangal) 


vice and not a major penalty 
of withholding his pension. 
Importantly, administrative 
matters ne^ not become a 
political issue. 

A.$. Raj, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Desire for Oscar 


T his refers to the story 
Oscar fever (11—17 
April). The columnist posed 
a question: "Aren’t we tak¬ 
ing the Oscar awards a bit 
too seriously?" The media’s 



Shokhar Kapu n was 
IMuM* danlad Ka dua? 


great expectations over Shek¬ 
har Kstpufa Elizabeth were 
not realised and the film got 
just one award and that too. 
in a less important category. 

Why is this craze for Hol¬ 
lywood award? Why doesn’t 
Shekhar Kapur feel satisfied 
with Filmfarc’s special 
award given to him for being 
director of all seasons? The 
charge that Elizabeth was 
denied its due because of 
traditional Hollywood preju¬ 
dices appears to be rather 
unfair and uncalled for. 

Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 
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MILESTONES 


OnOt Raghubir Singh, 
56, one of India’s most 
distinguished 
photographers, after a 
V heart attack in New Yurie 
on 18 April. He is 
survived by his wife, 
French photographer 
Anne de Henning, and 
daughter. 

oHmt Shamas-ud-Din, 
77, former J&K Prime 
Minister who served as 
the staters 

Sadar-e^Riyasat from 
Oct. 1963 to Feb. 1964, at 
Gojibagh, Srinagar, on 
19 April. 

OPBNlOtbyPankaj 
’ Roy, former India 
batsman, 

the Regent Cricket 
Academy at the Regent 
Paric Oovemment 
Housing Estate, Calcutta. 



Sponsored by SStracon 
India, the academy is the 
first of its kind in the city 
to have dieticians, 
psychologists and 
NlS-trained phy.sical 
instructors to guide 
young aspirants. 

IHU>:O.P.Ralhan,71, 

, film producer and 
director, af ter a heart 
attack in Bombay on 20 
April. Ralhan directed 
JPhoot aur Pathar^ a 
; huyor box-office hit of 
y the Sixties. 

NoaniiATioss.^^ 

Datta, former Hindustan 
Lever boss^ as chairman 
of Philtjis fpetia Ltd* a 


SIGHT^?-? SOUND 

-- 



MAYA KAMA1 hi/ JHh ASIAN AG£ 


■ Wc want Va)paycc. No government without Vajpayee; belter have elections then. 

M A M A r A B A N b K J h h, rnnamuli'on^resschtef, after Atal Hchari Vajpayee ojfered to step down as 
leader oj the lUP-led i oulitum 

■ Mulayam is my brother and I am confident 1 can talk him into not bailing the BJP out. 

L A L () () P R A S A I) Y A I) A V, RJPihief 

■ Migratory birds come in a certain season. As the season comes, they arrive in hordes. The 
season has started. 

ARJUN SIN(}H, (.(tn^ress Workinf^ Committee member, when asked from where the C'onf{ress will gel its 
numbers 


■ This book is not about bringing pressure on 
the team but represents the collective good 
wishes of millions of Indians. 

K A P I I, D h \, former India taptam, while presenting the Good i uck 
India bo<>k to Mohammed Azharuildin, captain of the Indian 1999 World Cup 
team 

■ Three ladies, Lakshmi, Saraswati and Durga, felled the Vajpayee government. 

SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Janata Party president, referring to Sonia Csandhi, Jayalalitha and 
Mayawati 

■ I want to play my natural game and leave the rest to the Almighty. 

Sachin r t! N H II L K a R, ace batsman 

■ They are definitely not mere adoniments. Pcrfonnances differ. Within the given frame, 
everyone docs their best and it’s the filmmaker who has to extract outstanding performances. 

R I N K E K H a N N a. actress, saying that roles played by Bollywood heroines are distinct 
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— POWER PLAY p— 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA 

In the dock 


NoWy it has become a trend to criticise the President for his actions 



It has been noticed 
that when a cohsti- 
tutiona] crisis ari¬ 
ses following the 
fall of a Union 
government, the 
President of India 
immediately com¬ 
es under the scruti¬ 
ny of the political 
parties as well as the media. In fact, it 
has become a trend to criticise the l^esi- 
dent. Not only for his decisions, but for 
his attitude also. 

Keeping in mind this criticism, both 
Shankar Dayal Sharma and K.R. Naraya¬ 
nan had come out with detailed descrip¬ 
tions justifying their decisions through 
their official spokesmen. This is a new 
trend. Earlier, a number of decisions 
were taken by various Presidents regard¬ 
ing government formation, but they 
never gave any explanation and nobody 
expected them to do so. 

Every political party cnticised Dr 
Shankar Dayal Sharrna when he called 
Atal Behari Vajpayee to fonti the 
government for 13 days. Sharma went 
by the well-established formula of giv¬ 
ing a chance to the single-largest, party 
first, before entertaining other propo¬ 
sals. Later, the BJP criticised the way 
Gujral was installed after Deve Gow¬ 
da’s ouster. The BJP wanted that Vaj¬ 
payee be given an opportunity again in 
between. 

Narayanan was critici.sed when he did 
not call Vajpayee before taking all the 
letters from the various allies. This he 
did because earlier Sharma had been cri¬ 
ticised for calling Vajpayee without 
ascertaining the support. Now in the cur¬ 
rent crisis the President has been criticis¬ 
ed for not taking early decisions and for 
giving an opportunity to the second 
single-largest party to muster support. 

Moreover, he was criticised for not 
giving one more opportunity to Vaj¬ 
payee to prove his majority. On the other 
hand, the Left Front and the Congress 
^ were criticising the President for giving 
time to Advani to restake claim with a 
list of 270 MPs. Now, it is very difficult 
for the President to decide what to do 



Narayanan has been at the receiving end from both the 
sides. After aii his final decision is going to please one and 
upset others. So he has to be criticised for it 


and what not to do. 

If his actions or postures do not satis¬ 
fy a particular party, it starts cnticising 
him. If it suits that party, it admires and 
others criticise him. The pcxir President 
is al the receiving end from both the 
sides. After all his final decision is going 
to please one and up.sct others. So, he has 
to be criticised for it. The political part¬ 
ies are adopting a wrong trend of putting 
the President in the dock. 

After all, sometimes the situation 
becomes so complicated that the Presi¬ 
dent has to decide favouring one and 
rejecting others’ claims simultaneously. 
As long as his mind is not prejudiced, he 
cannot be criticised. Narayanan also 
issued a long explanation for the delay 
after a statement by Dr Murli Manohar 
Joshi. 

It was the BJP’s apprehension that he 
would invite Sonia Gandhi without ask¬ 


ing her to submit the letters of support. 
But he did not do so. Later because of 
the wider consultation he t<K)k time to 
decide and he was again questioned. 
This is not done. The President holds the 
highest office and he must be respected. 

Inordci to deal with this kind of a com¬ 
plicated situation, I would suggest that 
Rashtrapati Bhavan form an official 
panel of seven constitutional experts 
who would advise the President to go by 
the majority opinion within this panel, if 
there is no unanimity. 

But the ultimate decision should lie 
with the President and this panel will 
only he an advisory body and its deci¬ 
sion not binding upon the President. The 
members of the panel should be told not 
to make their advice public. Otherwise, 
it will unnecessarily drag the President 
into political controversies. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Mussolini marched on the Parliament in Rome and was welcomed with open arms by 
parliamentarians seeking to dissolve themselves. Hitler was not only popularly elected, he 
get the Enabling Act—giving him dictatorial powers—passed unanimously by the Reichstag 


THE QUEST FOR 

STABILITY 


National government, presidential system or two-front democracy? 

Then came the Jayalalitha bombshell — and within the same 
period ot just three days all the lovely Rs 40,000 crore was 
gone. And as signs of a new government taking office started 
surfacing, the Sensex began creeping up again — Rs 15,000 
crore overnight. Frankly, this kind of casino-economics is no 
substitute for solid growth, but it panders to the baser instincts 
i)f the get-rich-quick class. And gives the cutting edge to their 
anguished ciy for stability. 

There are vither better reasons to yearn for stability. Prime 
among them is the need to ensure continuity for our hard-won 
democracy. If democracy leads only to elections, not gover¬ 
nance, democracy itself is jeopardised. In India, we little reali¬ 
se how fragile a flower democracy has been even in 20th centu-v 
ry Europe. The word ‘dictator’ might today have a pejorative 
connotation, but in the Twenties and Thirties it was accepta- 

~ SUMOAY^r^May 1B99 


The political classes have stopped fanta¬ 
sising about Madhuri Dixit. It is politi¬ 
cal stability that is the preoccupation of 
the day. So avid is the desire for stabi¬ 
lity, that the political classes are willing 
to consider any solution — even rever¬ 
sal to Congress dynasticism — to escape 
the roller-coaster ride that our contempo- 
raiy politics has become. The behaviour 
of the .stock exchange explains, in part, 
this yearning for stability. Within three days of the Budget, 
investors became notionally Rs 40.000 crore nchcr. They had 
themselves done nothing — unless you describe wiping the 
sweat off their brow as "doing”. Yet, with no effort on their 
part, the market value of their assets shot through the ceiling. 
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* While a Prime Minister without a majority fades gently into the footnotes of history, a 
President without a parliamentary majority is likely to order the troops out as presidential 
dictators from Ayuh Khan to Zia-ul-Haq have so vividly demonstrated in our neighhourhood 


ble and even politically-correet (enninology. Mussolini, for 
example, marched on the Parliament in Ri^me and was welco¬ 
med with t)pen arms by parliamentarians seeking to dissolve 
themselves. Salazar agreed to become Prime Minister on the 
strict condition that there be no interference from Parliament 
or, indeed, his own Cabinet m his taking Porlugal where he, 
the Dictator, wished. Hitler was not only popularly elected, he 
got the Enabling Act—giving him dictatonal powers — - pass 
ed virtually unanimously by the Reichstag, the German Parlia¬ 
ment. France lurched through government after government 
^ in much the fashion that we are now doing, resulting in a great 
measure of approbation (now sought to be brushed under the 
carpet) when the Vichy regime was established as a dictator¬ 
ship after the German conquest of France in the early days of 
World War fl. Even in Bntain, Oswald Mosley and his Black 
Shirts enjoyed their moment of notoriety demanding an 
Italian-style fascism for the United Kingdom. Mosley was no 
street-smart gangster. He belonged to the upper classes. His 
performance as a young man in the House of Commons was 
so impressive that he was early marked as a potential Prime 
Minister. It was his disillusionment with demcKracy — equat¬ 
ed through the Thirties with the Great Depression and the drift 
to war—that persuaded him of the alternative. 

THIS SUCE OF RECENT European history needs to be recal¬ 
led to stress how fragile is a nascent democracy. And ours is a 
nascent demt)cracy. We do need stability. It is imperative. At 
the same time, we need to stand warned against instant 
panaceas and quack remedies. Otherwise, some Mussolini or 
Nani Paikhivaia will tempt us down a sidclane from which 
there is no knowing how or when we might e.scape. 

^ The first nostrum, trumpeted most by former President Ven- 
kataraman, now at an advanced stage of his saffron dotage, is 


the idea of a national government llie notion is both impracti¬ 
cal and inherently undemocratic. A national government is 
feasible during times of war when the imperative of saving the 
slate fiom external aggres.sion becomes the overwhelming 
priority. It might also be required at a lime of grave economic 
cnsis, as m Britain from 1*^31 to 1937 at the depths of the 
Great Depression. But to lout it as an institutional answer to 
the shortcomings of the democratic process is to substitute 
democracy by an oligarchy of pKihlicums. 

The essence of democracy is choice, with the choice being 
made by the people. A national government deprives the 
people, and the piocesses of governance, of choice and is there¬ 
fore inhcicntly undemocratic. 

What divides political parties in a democracy is politics, as 
much the politics of principles and policies as the politics of 
personalities and parties. Democracy is a dialectic — a clash 
between the thesis of the government and the anti-thesis of the 
Opposition, from which emerges the synthesis of nation- 
hialding. A national govcniment assumes away an Opposi¬ 
tion, It merges those who have received a mandate with those 
who have not, asks them to sink the differences which consti¬ 
tute the essence of the democratic dialectic, and work together 
when they ought, in the interests of democracy, to be working 
against one another. The Venkalaraman thesis assumes that 
differences between the BJP and the Congress are .shadow 
boxing, that there is no real difference of opinion just a jockey¬ 
ing for power among self-interested power-seekers. There is 
enough that divides and distinguishes the BJP from the Con¬ 
gress to make for a real democratic dialectic. Tliey could, 
notionally, come together to form a government; they could 
not Slay long together to govern. To do that they would have 
ti> drown their respective identities and abandon their respec¬ 
tive agendas. That might be possible temporarily in the face of 
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MANi-TALK 



All the coalitions seen at the Centre, from Morarji 
Desal's In 1977-79 to Vajpayee’s in 1998-99, have been 
dependent coalitions, not dominated coalitions 



external aggression or grave economic crisis, but it can hardly 
be a normal state of affairs in a democracy. 

A senior BJP leader once said to me, when we were toge¬ 
ther abroad in a somewhat convivial setting: "Mani, the 
answer to our country’s problems lies in a reformed BJP com¬ 
ing together with a reformed Congress. ' To which I replied: 
’’Surely, a reformed BJP is the Congress’" Running a two- 
party coalition of matched, and rival, national parties will be 
fraught with all the problems, and worse, of the kind of multi¬ 
party coalitions we have been plagued with in the seven years 
of non-Congress rule, under seven different coalitions, that 
we have suffered in 52 years of democratic swaraj. 

THE ARQUMENT FOR A presidential system to ensure stabi¬ 
lity is equally flawed. To prevent a presidential system from 
degenerating into dictatorship, it is essential to check and bal¬ 
ance the powers of the executive through the vigilance of Par¬ 
liament (or Congress, as Parliament is called in American par¬ 


lance). If Parliament, a.k.a. Congress, is at odds with the exe¬ 
cutive, a.k.a. President, then democratic governance becomes 
impossible. Indeed, it was when there was a complete break¬ 
down of understanding between Congress and Clinton’s 
White House, leading to a closure of the US government, that 
Monica Lewinsky brought him a pizza— with all the con.sequ- 
ences that followed. An Indian presidential system might not 
be subject to the Monica syndrome as our potential Presidents | 
are not much given to eating pizza. (Also, our Presidents j 
would not be looking for humidors for their cigars; they don’t I 
smoke cigars.) 

But our fragmented Parliament is likely to be at odds with 
an Indian White House almost all the time. A stable iVesident 
with an unstable Parliament is no better than an unstable 
Prime Minister with an unstable Parliament; in fact, that 
would be worse because while a Prime Minister without a 
majority fades gently into the footnotes of history, as Vaj¬ 
payee is doing, a President without a parliamentary majority 
is likely to order the troops out as presidential dictators from 
Ayub Khan to Zia-ul-Haq have so vividly demonstrated in 
our neighbourhcKxl. So, very sorry, Palkhivalaji, no Cabinet 
post for you this time round. 

WHICH TAKES IIS TO the reality towards which Indian . 
democracy is groping its way. The BJP is incapable of ever 
securing a majority on its own because its inherent extremism 
is as appealing to its extremist fringe as it is off-putting to the 
mainstream. When, as under Vajpayee, it seeks to dilute its 
extremism, it becomes the target of its own parivar^ as we 
have seen over the last 13 months. For the BJP to come to offi¬ 
ce, therefore, it has to become an anti-Congress front led by 
the BJP. Some partners will come into a BJP-led front only if 
the BJP mcxlerates its natural extremism. To the extent it does, 
such a front can po.se a credible challenge to the Congress 

The Congress, for its part, still hopes to return to power on 
its own, but even the most fundamentalist Congressman in 
this regard will have to concede, as the party did at Pachmarhi, 
that there are some parts of the country where the Congress 
has little alternative to tying up with one or the other of the 
regionals if it is to come within kissing distance of the 50.1 per j 
cent majority of seats required to tide it over the hump. My 
own state of Tamil Nadu is a prime example of this inelucta¬ 
ble necessity; there may be one or two others. Therefore, pitch¬ 
ed against the BJP front is likely to be a front dominated by the 
Congress. 

llie difference between the two fronts posited in this thesis, 
and the rag-tag coalitions one has seen in the past, is that all 
the coalitions seen at the Centre, from Moraiji Desai’s in 
1977-79 to Vajpayee’s in 1998-99, have been dependent coali¬ 
tions, not dominated coalitions. We have examples of domina¬ 
ted coalitions in state politics: notably the Left Front in West 
Bengal, Tripura and Kerala, as also the United Democratic 
Front led by the Congress in Kerala. The future lies in fronts 
with a dominant partner. The dominant partner will be the par¬ 
ty with a nation^ presence. The front partners might well be 
dominant in their respective regions. It is the coalescing of 
such fronts that will eventually provide stability with choice 
— the essence of democratic good governance. It is in this 
direction that our polity is tending. We must not allow the tur¬ 
bulence this process is presently causing to divert us in the 
direction of solutions of the Venkataraman/Palkhivala kind. •\ ^ 
These solutions are no more than asking for the baby to be i 
thrown out with the bath water. • 
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■■■■■■■■■gTHESOUTHBLOCK 

_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

State of confusion 


When will India take a stand on the signing of the CTBT? 


As India wrestled with the crisis caused by 
the defeat of the BJP government, James 
Rubin, the official spokesman of the US 
state department eam^ the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of inviting a mild rebuke from the other¬ 
wise temporarily paralysed South Block. 
This he did by lecturing this country that its 
new government must address not only 
Indo-Pak "differences” but also the "international commu¬ 
nity’s non-proliferation demands" on both South Asian 
countries. That Rubin talked out of turn is not a surprise; that 
New Delhi pulled him up for his "inappropriate" behaviour 
surely is. For it was the same gentleman who, though speak¬ 
ing for his government, did use offensive language against 
this country immediately after the Shakti series of nuclear 
tests in May lastyear.He more or less, got away with it. When 1 
spoke to a highly respected American journalist about the 
shocking episode, his reply was; "Please ignore Rubin. He is 
Madeleine’s attack dog." 

Even if Rubin doesn’t know, his bosses, in particular Stro¬ 
be Talbott, should that much of the progress made during the 
Indo-US nuclear dialogue conducted by Talbott and Jaswant 
Singh, had already been frittered away before the collapse of 
the BJP-led government. This happened because American 
officials, including secretary of state Albright, announced pre¬ 
maturely that India had agreed to sign the CI BT. After a ser¬ 
ies of American declarations to the same effect, Jaswant 
Singh first and then A.B. Vajpayee had to deny the US claim. 
Now things can only worsen even though all Indian govern¬ 
ments are bound to be conscious of the need to find a meeting 
ground between America’s non-proliferation concerns and 
this country’s imperatives for its nuclear security. 

The seeds of fhture difficulties lie in the state of play bet¬ 
ween India and the US, on the one hand, and the d^gerous 
escalation of the already debilitating domestic discord in this 
country, on the other. 

* Whatever the publicly-stated positions of the two sides 
before 17 April, the fact remains that the Americans were 
encouraged to believe that India could be persuaded to put its 
signatures on the CTBT provided a long enough suspension 
of American sanctions was also put in place. What was really 
at issue was the timing of India signing the treaty. 

It is no secret that the consistent and persistent American 
demand has been that the signing should not be delayed until 
the deadline of 24 September but completed much earlier, pre¬ 
ferably by May end. The American rationale for this demand 
is simple. 

Jesse Helms, the extraordinarily powerful chairman of the 
Senate’s foreign relations committee, is determined not to 
allow the CTBT to go past him to the Senate for ratification. 
What is more, a very large section of the Senate’s membership 
is also opposed to this treaty. However, the Clinton administra¬ 
tion believes that with Indian and Paldstani signatures on the 
dotted line, it might be possible to circumvent Helms and per¬ 



suade a bare majority of the Senate. 

"Even with Indian and Pakistani signatures," authoritative 
American sources have repeatedly told me, "the CTBT may 
not be ratified by the Senate. Without these two signatures the 
game is lost before it can begin." 

What might have happened had the Vajpayee government 
stabilised itself is no longer relevant. Today, the stark fact is 
that at no stage did the BJP make any attempt to evolve a con¬ 
sensus on the issue. At one stage, Inder Gujral told Talbott 
that the BJP government being unwilling or unable to work 
for consensus had apparently "left this task" to Americans! 



Sbtibt Tatboll (tolU and Jaaivaiil much of tiM 

mado durinf tbo lndo4IS nucloar dlaloiiii 
TallNill and Jaawant Shvgh had alroady boon Mlloiod a^ 
boforo tho coHapio of tbo BJP-M fDvonnnonft bocauoo US 
oW ciaba nnouncodpfomatMfobr that India had agraod to iign 
tho CIBT; aflor a oorlot of Amorican doclaratloni to tho oamo 
offbet, Sb«h fbol and than V4|Miyoo had to daily tho US 


In the changed circumstances, the Indian government can¬ 
not be in a hurry to make up its mind. It will first have to talk 
transparently with all major parties and only then decide. 
Moreover, as I have had occasion to report, the American side 
has chosen to take up a hectoring position on even such simple 
matters as nuclear export controls. 

Altoget her, t he situation has taken a bizarre turn. If the US 
wants the CTOT to come into force by 24 September, it will 
have to work for its ratification by its own Senate without any 
help from India. Even those who earlier saw no harm in sign¬ 
ing the treaty are coming round to the view that we must wait 
for American. Russian and Chinese ratification of the CTBT 
before announcing our decision. If the US Senate refuses to 
ratify the treaty, the responsibility for the unravelling of the 
CTBT would be entirely America’s. • 
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' IT WOULD BE ABSURD to say that it was a 
conspirady. What could Jayalalitha, Subramanian 
Swamy, Harkishen Singh Suijeet, Aijun Singh, 

* Mayawati and Amar Singh have had in common to act 

in concert and bring down the Atal Behari 
Vajpayee-led government? 

But the government did fall. And a weary India has 
been forced into another general election. Who is 
responsible for this? 

Vi^payee and Advani: the BJP 
government didn’t stand up 
and defend Its principles until It 
was too late 


It could be argued that the BJP must own part of the 
blame. It was a government run by rank amateurs which 
didn’t stand up and defend its principles until it was too 
late. If ally Jayalalitha had been jettisoned earlier 
instead of being appeased, if the BJP had cast aside its 
arrogance and kept a dialogue with Mayawati open, if it 
• had kept its eyes open and met the Left Front’s criticism 
f)f it politically, if it had understood the TMC’s 
compulsions and reached out to help them... 

It didn’t do any of this. And the BJP still hasn’t learnt. When the smaller allies pleaded with the party to 
change its leader, break some party, do anything but avoid an election, the BJP was unconcerned. "Chhoti 
^ partiyon ke states bhi chhote hotey hain (Small parties have small stakes)," said a strategist dismissively on 

hearing of the fears of the smaller allies. 

The paradox is that though those who brought the government down did so because they thought they would 
gain something, no one has, in fact, gained. The BJP has lost a government; the Congress has lost its credibility 
and must now contest the charge that it is a party of hypocritical power-grabbers who don’t believe in their own 
party resolutions; the Samaj wadi Party represents a group of people everyone loves to hate; Jayalalitha and 
Subramanian Swamy have been exposed as India’s most destructive duo; and it will take at least ten years for 
Mayawati to convince other political parties that she means what she says. 

Not a pretty picture. 

SUNDAY tells the whole sordid story of how an election was forced on India through the characters who 
caused it: their arrogance, greed and betrayal. 

ioptunists. Dishonest 
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F or a long time, despite pressure 
from the Congress, Sonia 
Gandhi resisted bringing down 
the BJP government, because 
she believed—rightly — that 
given time, the BJP would destroy itself 
and that the Congress didn’t really need 
to intervene in that prcKcss. 

"But Madam, the BJP will infiltrate 
the bureaucracy. After the L.ahore trip 
and the Bomb, Vajpayee is slowly 
becoming unstoppable. If we don’t do 
something now, it may be too late," was 
the refrain of some Congress leaders. 
Among them, Aijun Singh. 

Quite why Sonia let Aijun Singh take 
over 10 Janpath is a mystery to most. For 
a man who was gifted a seat like 
Hoshangabad on a platter and suffered 
the ignominy of losing it to an unknown 
sardarji by a margin of 75,000 votes in 
the lint election, Singh was surprisingly 
vocal about what could and what 
wouldn’t click with the people of India 
as an election issue. 

Congressmen, perceptive to the last, 
realised that Sonia felt she owed Aijun 
Singh, After all, the man had spent years 
in oblivion as the price paid for defying 
the party'leadership and supporting 
Sonia Gandhi from the inside. 

Normally, this wouldn’t have been a 
problem. But Aijun Singh suffers from a 
major complex. When he’s supporting a 
leader, he makes sure no one else has 
any access to him or her. So it was witli 
Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi, and now, 
Sonia. 

Most Congressmen fell that Singh 
had just monopolised 10 Janpath as if he 
owned it. When Jayalalitha withdrew 
support, he assured Soma that this was 
the time to strike: i can manage 290 
MPs’ he said confidently. He would 
make Sonia Gandhi Prime Minister of 
India in a twinkling of the eye. 

Initially, the party was told that it was 
not letters of support to the President of 
India which should be treated as the 
criterion for calling for an 
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COVER STORY 


Many believe, Aijun Singh’s appointment as party spokesman was the biggest 
mistake. Not only was he dealing with the negotiations, he was also the only one 
briefing the media. The CWC felt no one bothered to consult it any more. Nor 
would Singh let anyone else give Sonia any advice 



Shnrad Pawar and Bhajan 
Lai: they were the ones 
who brought the letters of 
support. Arjun Singh could 
not secure even one 


alternative to the BJP: it 
should be the fact that the 
Congress was the 
second-largest party in 
Parliament. 

But there was a fatal 
flaw in this argument. 
While inviting the BJP to 
form the government, the 
President had demanded 
letters of support. Not to 
do so in the case of the 
Congress would smack 
of double standard. 

So Singh’s first theory 
got knocked out. 

Then it was the matter 
of the letters. It was 
Sharad Pawar and Bhajan 
Lai who brought the 
letters. Arjun Singh 
could not secure even 
one. It was Arjun Singh 
who conducted all the 
negotiations with 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet. 
But Surjeet himself 
wasn’t quite sure how the 
government could be 
formed. And Pranab 
Mukheijec and A.K.^ 
Antony were absolutely 
certain that going with 
the Left Front would 
mean suicide in Kerala 
and West Bengal. They 
believed Arjun Singh 
was hastening this 
process. 


So confident was Singh about getting 290 letters that the 
Congress president even appointed him the authorised 
spokesman of the party during the crisis. Those who 
watched 10 Janpath’s moves believe that this was the 
biggest mistake. Not only was Aijun Singh dealing with 
the negotiations, he was the only one briefing the media 
about them as well. 

The Congress Working Committee felt it had been 
supplanted: no one bothered to consult it any more. Nor 
would Aijun Singh let anyone else give Sonia any advice. 

The restiveness among Congress MPs grew so much 


that many of them begged the Congress president to talk to 
them and ascertain for herself what the views of the party 
were. It transpired that these did not coincide with the 
views of Arjun Singh—which were the only views Sonia 
Gandhi was getting. 

What did Aijun Singh want? He wanted the Congress to 
form a government at any cost, because he saw himself as 
the next chairman of the coordination committee which 
would have to he set up if the Congress were to form a 
coalition government. 

But far from it, the Congress wasn’t even able to sniff at 
the prospect of forming a government. Much of this was 
due to Arjun Singh’s ambition. The Congress is having to 
pay for it. 


Sonia Gandhi: quite why she let Arjun Sini^h take over 
10 Janpath is a mystery to most 
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fever there was one person 
responsible for leading his own 
parly lo ihe periphery of 
irrelevance, it is Hiirkishcn Singh 
Surjcct. Never has the CPhM) 
been more discredited in the broad 
spectrum of mainstream political 
parties And Surjcct has to accept the 
blame squarely 

Mulayarn Singh now says bitterly 
that Surjcct lacked a personal base» a 
failing which he made up for by trying to 
build up a following in othci parties. 

Take the Samajwadi Party. After 
coexisting for several years and 
believing they were friends for life, the 
break was bitter, angry and, ironically, 
over what was really an internal 
Left-party matter. 

About four days after the government 
fell, the Left realised that the Congress 
was not going to get the requisite 
riumbeis. 

Why was Surjeet so concerned about 
the Congress? Because after having 
sought a closer relationship with the 
party, Surjeet believed he’d made a 
breakthrough. Few know that Sonia 
Gandhi has had several meals with 
Suijcet at his residence since she 
became Congress president. On one 
occasion, he apologised to bed because 
the fan in his rcx)m wasn't working and 
Sonia was sweating in the heal. 

During the years that he courted 
Mulayain, when both the SP and the 
CPI(M) were part of the UF, Suijeet felt 
he had managed to win the confidence of 
Mulayarn. So much so that Kiranmoy 
Nanda, an SP MLA in West Bengal, had 
become a minister in the Left Front 
government in the state. Suijeet even 
tried to make Mulayarn Singh PM after 
the Congress withdrew support from the 
Gujral government. 

Those are the kind of favours Suijeet 
did for the SP. 

So, with the Congress on the one hand 
and the SP on the other, Suijeet believed 
he had managed to forge the Grand 
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Why was Suijeet so concerned about the Congress? Few, even in the CPI(M), 
know that Sonia has had several meals with him at his residence since she 
became Congress president. On one occasion, he apologised to to*because the 
fan wasn’t working and Sonia was sweating in the heat! 


Secular Alliance on behalf of the CPI(M) and the Left 
Front. 

But it was all washed away in one week. Surjeel’s error 
was: he rested on his oars and didn’t come clean with all 
those he was dealing with. When the broker himself begins 
to covet the goods he’s been commissioned to sell, there’s 
a problem. 

But this was Jyoti Basu’s fault, not Surjeet’s. 

When the Left Front realised that the Congress wasn’t 
going to get the numbers, it decided it was going to have to 
step in. (A senior Left leader said that the best course 
for them would be to wait 
till 11.59, and just when 
the President was getting 
ready to dissolve the 
House, tell him: ‘One 
minute Mr President. We 
have Jyoti Basu.’) So by 
no means was Basu the 
blushing bride about to 
lose her virginity by 
becoming the first 
communist PM of India. 

But Surject had a 
larger vision. Jyoti Basu 
couldn’t possibly 
become part of the 
squalid farce that a 
Congress-supported government would be. It had to be the 
Congress, with the Left supptming the party from the 
outside. 

But SP didn’t want a Congress goveniinent. It wanted a 
coalition government. At Mulayam’s residence on 22 
April, when this stand was clearly spell out for the lirst 
time (outside support ka kyn mat lab hai? Hum bahar baith 
karbhajan^ayenge? asked Mu lay am Singh 
graphically), Suijeet was non-plussed. This was an 
unexpected hurdle. 

But he’d already promised Sonia he would instal her as 
PM. What about that promise? Mulayam told him firmly 
that if Surjeet had promised Sonia this, it was on his own 
head. 

When Jyoti Basu and others in the CPI(M) realised the 
way the wind was blowing, they realised that if the BJP 
had to be kept out, the CPI(M) had to prepare itself to fonn 
the government. But only if the Congress failed. 

So now there were two tendencies in the CPl(M): the 
Jyoti Basu tendency which was talking to Mulayam about 
his support for a Left Front government, supported by the 
SP; and the Surjeet tendency that either Mulayam or Sonia 


should be made PM, but a Left Front candidate for PM was 
only a theoretical possibility. 

For this reason, Surjcct kept telling the CPI(M) that he 
would prevail upon Mulayam—that Yadav could fall in 
line and cither accept the leadership of the Congress or 
agree to lead the Third Force. But Kiranmoy Nanda and 
Amar Singh of the SP had already told Jyoti Basu that he 
was their candidate becau.se he would be the one to draw 
maximum people to the alliance; SPand ADMK would 
give unconditional support, so would Forward Bloc and 
RSP. The only ones left out would be the TMC. 

They could be persuaded 
as well. 

On Friday, 23 April, 
politburo member 
Sitaram Yeehury met 
Jyoti Basu and had a long 
talk with him. On 
Saturday, 24 April, an 
informal meeting of the 
politburo was held, but 
no official line was taken 
on candidature. On 
Sunday, 25 April, a 
formal meeting of the 
politburo was held but at 
this meeting Suijeet said 
that the Congress 
should propose the name of Basu as the PM they were 
willing to support, so Jyoti Basu’s name never got 
declared as the official candidate of his parly. 

Meanwhile, the meeting of the CWC was going on. 

PitUiab Mukherjee and A.K. Antony raised the issue of 
Surjeet’s statement. They pointed out that it was not 
correct for the Congress to announce a prime ministerial 
candidate who wasn’t even from their parly. Suijeet must 
do it. 

He didn’t. 

Chandan, Jyoti Basu’s son, was in Delhi all these days, 
wailing for some news of his father’s elevation. But Sonia 
Gandhi is a good pupil. According to the lesson taught to 
her by Surjeet, she obediently repeated that the Congress 
was not willing to support any party in forming a 
government except itself. 

That was the end of that. Jyoti Basu, the most venerable 
of all Indian politicians, end^ up looking like a fool, 
reduced to that status by his own party. Suijcct’s Grand 
Alliance lay in a shambles all around him. And becau.se of 
his obsession with playing kingmaker, India had to face an 
election. 
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W e already know how 

Mayawati betrayed the 
BJP government: the 
Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) lulled them into 
security by offering to abstain, and then 
stabbed them in the back by voting 
against the government. It is no secret 
that Mayawati’s ‘work’, done by some 
BJP leaders, was a wasted gesture. 

However, what is not so well-known 
is that the BSP also betrayed the 
Congress. 

The BSP realised it was as important 
to any new government as it had been to 
the BJP. It held five MPs who were 
crucial to all formations. 

After the BJP government fell, Arif 
Mohammad Khan was contacted by the 
Congress. M.L. Fotedar spoke to him. 
Khan is well-known in 10 Janpath, and 
Sonia Gandhi also spoke to him. 

He made it clear that although on the 
record the BSP had a position of 
equi-distance from the Congress and the 
BJP and would prefer elections, it may 
not mind backing the Congress if there 
was something in it for him. 

It was Khan who was talking to the 
Congress, not Mayawati. This is 
significant. 

Khan played the same game with the 
Congress. He let them believe that the 
BSP could count on their support. 
Mayawati assured the Congress the 
BSP’s support—given that all things 
remained same—would go to the 

Congress. But at the same time, no letter 
went from the BSP to the President, 
pledging support to a Congress-led 
minority. To the Congress too, there 
were only verbal assurances, no letters. 

When Salman Khurshid made a 
tentative statement announcing the 
possibility of an alliance with the BSP, 
Mayawati herself contradicted this. 
"Who said so?" she asked. 

So the BSP was operating on two 
lines. The rapprochement was done by 
Arif Mohammad Khan, the denying was 
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Mayawati—and Arif Mohammad Khan—knew perfectiy well that no 
government would be formed without their support and that the real aim was to 
have elections. But what was the harm in negotiating with everyone who 
wanted to negotiate? 


done by Mayawati. 

But Mayawati’s real quarry was different. She was hounding out Mulayam Singh Yadav. If the SP is on the 
government, we can’t be part of it. she told Congress. The Congress used this in its own way to tell Mulayam that it 
was his presence on the coalition which was coming in the way of the installation of a secular government at the Centre. 

However, Mayawati — and Arif Mohammad Khan—knew perfectly well that no government would be formed 
without their support and that the real aim was to have elections. But what was the harm in negotiating with everyone 
who wanted to negotiate? 

The only person who got to know the truth was the President of India. When Mayawati met him. she told him that 
she’d like to keep her options open till the very last moment. 

This is nothing new for Mayawati. When she wak chief minister of UP in 1997, she went around the state, among the 
Dalit villages of western UP. She told her supporters that the time had come to seize power. "But do it gently. There is 
no greater pleasure than committing haled on an unsuspecting murghi,'* 

Mayawati’s own philosophy is simple: "More elections mean more fighting among Manuwadi parties. More 
elections also mean other parties spend more money. More elections mean that our base will become stronger because 
our target is not to win more seats. We can never hope to come to power by getting a majority in Parliament. For us, 
elections are nothing more than a chance to campaign among the Bahujan Samaj and tell them how political parties 
have fooled them over the years." 

Mayawati and the BSP’s stix:k might have risen high among the Dalits with some incendiary statements, but her 
economy with the truth on the floor of the House has won her no supporters—not among the Congress and not among 
the BJP. The BSP might get more seats in the next Parliament or it might not. The Congress, despite everything, might 
enter into electoral alliance with the BSP. But the politics of caste has its limitations. In the short run, it means gains for 
the Bahujan Samaj. In the long run, it could earn the BSP and Mayawati a reputation which would be difficult to shrug 
off. 



Arif Mohammad Khan; the BSP was operating on two 
lines. The mpprochement was done by Khan, the 
denying was done by May.awati 



K.R. Narayanan: he was 
the only person who got 
to know the truth. 
Mayawati told him that 
she’d like to keep her 
options open till the 
very last moment 


Salman Khurshid: when 
he announced the 
possibility of an 
alliance with the BSP, 
Mayawati herself 
contradicted this. 

"Who said so?" she 
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A s all big misunderstandings 
do, this one started out as a 
small protcKol mistake. 
Samajwadi Party leader 
Mulayara Singh Yadav’s 
biography was to have been released at a 
function. He wanted Congress chief 
Sonia Gandhi to be the chief guest. It 
would have established the SP’s 
proprietory claims on Mrs Gandhi and 
indicated to the critics of the SP in the 
Congress what they could do with their 


criticism. 

Amar Singh, general secretary of the 
party, offered to do the honours and 
invite Mrs Gandhi. He sent a fax to 10 
Janpath asking for an appointment. 
Unfortunately, Mrs Gandhi was not free 
and the appointment could not be 
granted. 

The first ‘snub’ could have been a 
coincidence. The second one could have 
been a mistake. But after several calls 
not returned and faxes unanswered, 
Amar Singh concluded that 10 Janpath 
had a problem with him. 

A lot was happening that 
substantiated this feeling. At 
Pachmarhi, the Congress said it would 
not support a coalition government. At 
the Haridwar meeting, the Congress 
announced that it would have no truck 
with casteist, communal and regional 
parties. Considering that the SP 
believed it was an ally, this was not the 
most .sensitive position for the Congress 
to take. 

Amar Singh began working on 
Mulayam as subtly as he could. The 
campaign ran something like this: the 
Congress is out to finish the SP in UP. 
Consider PCC chief Salman Khurshid*s 
statements about us. He refers to us as 
‘casteist’. No good is ever going to come 
out of doing deals with the Congress. 

In course of time, Mulayam too began 
to see the logic of what Singh was 
saying. Arjun Singh’s reference to 
‘migratory birds of passage, who would 
always return to the Congress’ was 
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From Amar Singh’s point of view, the break in the secular alliance was a fight to 
win respect for the Samajwadi Party. He told Mulayam that faxes and messages 
were pouring in, congratulating him about the SP’s decision to oppose a 
Congress-alone government 



interpreted by the SP as a dismissive 
reference to itself. The Congress’s 
announcement that it would head a 
minority government and that all others 
should support it from the outside, 
reinforced this view. 

The SP found that it wasn’t just the 
Congress which was trying to use it. 

Amar Singh and Mulayam Singh had 
been trying to build up a secular 
alternative against the BJP since 1989. 

In this, they were joined by the CPI(M) 
leader Harkishen Singh Suijeet. 

Suijcet believed that he had 
a Power of Attorney from Mulayam to 
negotiate and further this alliance. Amar 
Singh, who had come to occupy the 
dominant position in Mulayam’s life, 
resented this. When he was good enough to handle 
Mulayam’s other matters, why should Suijeet monopolise 
the politics? The CPI(M)’s patronising manner didn’t help. 

"Suijeet is just a power-broker. He never told us he was 
negotiating and what with. We shouldn’t rely entirely on 
him," Amar Singh told Mulayam, who tend^ to agree. 

The break in the relationship—both with the Congress 
and the Left Front—came on Wednesday, 22 April. Upon 
realising that Mulayam Singh was not as open to the idea 
of Sonia Gandhi heading a minority government, Suijeet 
attempted to bully Amar Singh and Mulayam Singh. Big 
mistake. Both told him that no one had ever agreed to bow 
to everything the Congress would dictate—not when they 
shook the SP’s hand by day and abused them by night. ^ 

West Bengal chief minister and CPI(M) boss Jyoti Basu 
was provoked into snapping at Suijeet: "Why don’t you 
ever tell people clearly what you’re doing?" An offended 
Suijeet got up, said he hadn’t come to the meeting to be 
insulted, and walked out of the meeting which was 
adjourned. 

By now, Amar Singh was in command of the situation. 
Sharad Pawar, Madhavrao Scindia, Ajit Jogi, Kamal Nath, 
Subbirami Reddy and Kapil Sibal were sent to placate 
Mulayam. It was too late. 

From Amar Singh’s point of view, the break in the 
secular alliance was a fight to win respect for the SP. He 
told Mulayam that faxes and messages were pouring in, 
congratulating him about the SP’s decision to oppose a 
Congress-alone government. Amar Singh said Mulayam 
must be brave and resolute. He cited a Bhojpuri proverb: 
Moos motai to kya hoi? Lohra hoi; haathi, ghoda to na hoi 
(If a mouse becomes big and fat, at the worst what can it 
turn into? A rat; but it can never become a horse or an 


elephant.) Similarly, what could the Congress aspire to at 
best: two per cent of the SP vote? Three per cent? How 
much could it gain if the alliance broke? 

Having broken Suijeet’s stranglehold, Amar Singh 
realised diat isolation wouldn’t help. He now got 
Mulayam to endorse Jyoti Basu’s name for prime 
ministership ‘with unconditional support from our party’ 
knowing full well that the CPI(M) would reject the 
proposal. He was in constant touch with Somnath 
Chatteijee and Basu (having hosted a dinner for them), 
reassuring them that they had his support. 

But by now, Amar 
Singh had tutored 
Mulayam into agreeing 
that they must have a PM 
they could control. Their 
choice was H.D. Deve 
Gowda. They hoped the 
rest of the ‘secular 
alliance’ would reach the 
same conclusion alter all 
the intermediate 
candidates had been 
rejected. 

It didn’t happen. Amar 
Singh decided his 
self-respect was most 
important. He 
encouraged Mulayam to 
take more and more 
hardline stands. So an 
election was foisted on 
India. • 
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T here are some people who 

bring out the best in everyone. 
What is it about this man that 
brings out the worst in 
everyone? Consider his role 
since he became a member of this Lok 
Sabha. The ADMK and BJP fought an 
election in alliance. Whether it was 
because of this alliance, or because of 
hi.s own dubious connections, 
Subrarnanian Swamy won the Madurai 
Lok Sabha scat and found himself back 
in the fold which had rejected him more 
than 15 years ago. 

Anyone else would have tried to put 
the past behind them and forge on ahead. 
But when he tried to secure the finance 
minister’s post for himself and A.B. 
Vajpayee baldly rejected this (Vajpayee 
has personal expcnence of Swamy’s 
politics; he was a victim of the latter’s 
slanderous campaign in the 1970s), 
Swamy distanced himself from the 
alliance, and began poisoning 
Jayalalitha’s ears. 

It was a campaign of unadulterated 
disinformation. It was this very 
Jayalalitha against whom Swamy had 
initiated a vicious campaign while she 
was CM of Tamil Nadu. Now, when she 
found herself helpless in getting what 
she wanted from the Vajpayee 
government, Swamy egged her on to 
demolish the central government. 

One day, it was informatii.n that the 
BJP was trying to get her cases 
reopened. The other, it was that her 
ministers were not passing on 
everything they had to her. ADMK MPs 
and ministers just watched helplessly as 
Swamy spun his web and worked his 
telephone. 

It seemed ridiculously easy to 
manipulate Jayalalitha, although she 
will deny this. No one could figure out 
exactly when George Fernandes, with 
whom Jayalalitha had a comfortable 
relationship, fell from favour. But those 
on the inside trace the deterioration of 
the relationship to some time last year. 
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Swamy has proved that his politics is based on half-truths and 
threat of slander. When the BP government quit office and there was a slender 
chance that an alternative could be forged, he wrecked it by playing one party 
off against the other 


MDMK leader Vaiko’s son got married last year. He 
needed some money. He went to Fernandes for help. 
Fernandes told him he had no money, but arranged some. 
Swamy got to know of this and began telling Jayalalitha 
that here was the evidence that the BJP was propping up 
those who opposed her and were friendly with the LTfli. 
Not only was George Fernandes out to marginalise her 
politically but was even consorting with known enemies to 
have her taken out. 

Fernandes, oblivious to this, continued to believe 
Jayalalitha trusted him. He hadn’t reckoned with Swamy. 
The argument used was that Fernandes had done deals, 
made a lot of money himself, and was farming it out to 
opponents of Jayalalitha. So she should put him in a spot 
too. 

Which is why the Vishnu Bhagwat case, the reason 
Jayalalitha withdrew support from the Vajpayee 
government, was made such an issue. Jayalalitha has no 
interest in the Navy, doesn’t know Bhagwat, had no idea 
what the case was all about. But it was a way to embarrass 
Fernandes. Why? Because Swamy explained to her that 
Fernandes was her enemy. 

No wonder Fernandes found her cool and curt when he 
went to meet her with the Bhagwat files. He had earlier 
invited her to his home to "have a meal with me and play 
with my dogs and puppies" and she’d laughed and said she 
would love to come. But how could he have known that 
Swamy had got a chance to do his work in between? 

There were scores of incidents like 
this. For the last six months, Swamy has 
been telling prople in different political 
parties with all the conviction he could 
command, that the BJP government was 
about to fall. This would not have 
created such a psychosis: but everyone 
knew that if Jayalalitha pulled out, the 
government would indeed fall; and that 
if Swamy was saying so, it was probably 
true, because he was in control of 
Jayalalitha. 

The crowning glory of Swamy’s 
campaign was to get Sonia Gandhi to his 
famous tea party at which Jayalalitha 
was present. This was to show the BJP 
(which hadn’t invited him to their tea 
party a day before) that he merely had to 
snap his fingers and political leaders of 
all parties would come running. 

Having demonstrated this, it was a bit 
galling when Jayalalitha called on Sonia 
Gandhi later, asking only that 



George Fernandes: Jayalalitha had no interest in the 
Bhagwat case but it was made into an issue because 
Swamy explained to her that Fernandes was her enemy 


Swamy he made minister and Mrs Gandhi was 
non-committal m her response Later, when Arjun Singh 
came to meet Jayalalitha, he told her bluntly that Swamy 
.shouldn’t even think about being in government. 

I'his made Swamy furious. It was bad enough not being 
able to become minister in the BJP-Ied government in 
which ADMK was an ally. (He himself met Vajpayee six 
limes and begged to be made a minister. Vajpayee, who is 
quick to forgive, merely laughed each time). But who was 
Aijun Singh to say this ? 

So Swamy has now written to the 
President of India, asking him to 
investigate Arjun Singh’s role in a 
Libyan terrorist scam which, according 
to him, also involves a former cabinet 
secretary. 

Subramanian Swamy has proved that 
he runs his politics on the basis of 
half-truths, disinformation and threat of 
slander. When the BJP government quit 
office (ind there was a slender chance 
that an alternative could be forged, he 
wrecked it by playing one party off 
against the other. There is nothing that 
terrifies a politician more than the idea 
that there might be a conspiracy brewing 
against him which he doesn’t know 
about. Swamy played on this fear. 

Given his current relationship with 
Jayalalitha, he will probably win his 
seat. But the question is whether anyone 
in the next Parliament will have 
cuiything to do with him. 



Jayalalitha: It was ridiculously easy 
for Swamy to manipulate her, 
although she will deny this 
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T he last word on Jayalalitha has 
not been written yet. She tried 
hard to prove her sincerity and 
her bona fidesin trying to forge 
an alternative to the Congress. 
But finally, when nothing seemed to be 
coming out of it, she had to break down 
and sob at the residence of Mulayam 
Singh Yadavon 22 April: "Please, 
please, listen. We have to find an 
alternative. It is a question of my life!" 

It is hard to see who the bigger culprit 
is: Jayalalitha, who tried to twist the 
laws in her favour and when they 
wouldn’t yield, tried to change them; or 
the BJP, which allowed itself to be 
bullied, threatened and blackmailed by 
her for one year, until it finally broke off 
with her. 

It was Ram Jethmalani, minister for 
urban development, who brought to 
light exactly how demanding 
Jayalalitha had been and how much the 
BJP had sunk in trying to appease her. 
Apparently, the BJP agreed to have a 
part-heard case in a competent court 
transferred to a court cho.sen by 
Jayalalitha herself, to prevent the case 
getting any further. All that this required 
was a notification, which the BJP 
government agreed to issue as the price 
for keeping Jayalalitha happy. 

In other words, the BJP went along 
with her in selecting the court which 
should hear her cases, so that the 
judgement was in her favour. 

The noose around Jayalalitha is 
beginning to tighten already. Efforts to 
stave off imminent arrest have not been 
successful. The Madras High Court has 
already asked her to move the special 
court which is handling her cases, for an 
evaluation of her valuables which are in 
the cuJitody of the court. The wealth tax 
authorities have refused to accept an 
appraisal done by the customs 
department. 

So it is imperative for Jayalalitha to 
have a government which listens to her 
so that the issue of her cases can be 
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The noose around Jayalalitha is beginning to tighten already. It is 
imperative for her to have a government which listens to her so that 
the issue of her cases can be resolved and she gets some breathing 
space. It isn’t important whose government it is 



Sonia Gandhi; Jayalalitha was ready to accept her 
thoujih she insisted on bein^ part of the government 



Ram Jethmalani: it was he who brought to lij^ht how much the BJP had sunk 
in trying to appease Jayalalitha 


Jyoti Basil: Jayalalitha bcdievod that the CPI{M) 
needed her and would listen to her 


resolved and she gets some breathing 
space. For her, it isn’t important whose 
government it is—she was ready to 
accept Sonia Gandhi, though she 
insisted on being part of the 
government; she was ready to accept 
Jyoti Basu b^ause she believed the 
CPI(M) needed her and would listen to 
her; she was even ready to accept an 
unnamed Third Front leader if ±at 
ensured her safety. 

In many ways, Jayalalitha was the 
only politician who didn’t want an 
election and was prepared to 
compromise to any extent to prevent 
this. But now that elections have been 
declared, there is more hard work ahead. 
She has to appear to be credible and 
forge an alliance so that she doesn’t land 
in the same soup again. However, this is 
easier said than done. Jayalalitha has a 
short memory about the damage she has 
done to others. But no one forgets easily. 
Having disrupted one Lok Sabha, it now 
remains to be seen how successfully she 
will disrupt the next. All because the 
state wants her to pay her dues and she 
won’t • 
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P R O F I L E 


A blot- on-the-copybook 
President? 

K.R. Narayanan is the most controversial 
President of India since Giani Zail Singh 


A ta] Behari Vajpayee was 
addressing a rally in New 
Delhi when a slip was hand¬ 
ed to him. It was a message 
from his principal secretary 
saying that the President wanted to see 
him at 8.40 pm. Since Sonia had visited 
Rashtrapati Bhavan that evening and 
informed K.R. Narayanan that she did 
not have the numbers to form an alterna¬ 
tive government, there was much specu¬ 
lation about the reason for the visit. 

More so, when the Prime Mini.stcr’s 
aides recalled that when Sonia was ask¬ 
ed what she would do if the President 
invited Vajpayee to stake claim, she had 
replied that she would go by the decision 
of the President. Then, maybe Naraya¬ 
nan would give Vajpayee another chan¬ 
ce. After all, he had indicated as much to 
a delegation led by foreign minister 
iaswant Singh which called on the 
President. 

But Narayanan did nothing of the sort. 
He first informed Vajpayee that no 
other party had been able to come up 
with a viable alternative. And spent the 
next half-hour explaining to the PM 
what each party had said to him (that’s 
something Vajpayee already knew from 
the press, but nevertheless, he listened 
patiently). Then. Narayanan abruptly 
ended the conversation saying that since 
there was no other way out, the Prime 
Minister would have to hold a Cabinet 
meeting the next day and recommend 
dissolution of the House. A startled Vaj¬ 
payee said nothing except that he would 
like the elections to be held as early as 
possible. 

Later, when the press asked him why 
he had not asked the President for ano¬ 
ther chance, the Prime Minister simply 
said, "The facts were before the 
President," 

But Vajpayee is not the only one who 
left Rashtrapati Bhavan in a huff. Accor¬ 
ding to Congress sources, when Sonia 


Gandhi called on him to inform him that 
she could not form an alternative govern¬ 
ment, the President showed her the file 
on Bofors which had been forwarded to 
him for his approval earlier in the year. 

He reminded Sonia that the BJP had 
asked him for permission to prosecute 
Madhavsinh Solanki and S.K. Bhatna- 
gar (with Rajiv Gandhi as Accused C) in 
the Bofors case. The only way of avoid¬ 
ing this was to have a government which 
would listen to Sonia Gandhi. The Presi¬ 
dent suggested that if she had difficulty 
in finding the numbers, why not ask 
Jyoti Basu, who was able, willing and 
had acceptability? The Congress could 
support from the outside. 

Sonia was a little shaken and also a lit¬ 
tle angry at this. For one thing the threat 
of the Bofors prosecution had been used 
to bring down the government. But it 
was a bit too much to use it as a stick to 
install a Prime Minister. Anyway, the 
Congress launched into an ostentatious 
exercise to get to know its MPs’ mind 
and announced that it would not support 
a Third Front candidate, be it Jyoti Basu 
or anyone else. So that was the end of 
that. 

But it was too late. Questions were 
already being raised about the role of the 
President in the making and unmaking 
of Prime Ministers. It is no exaggeration 
to say that K.R. Narayanan has become 
the most controversial President of India 
after Zail Singh. Whether as infamous as 
Zail Singh, only time can tell. 

This is the result of an aggregate of 
events which have taken place over the 
last one year. From the time when the 
President deviated from precedent and 
instead of the customary State of the ' 
Nation address on Independence Day, 
chose to grant an interview on 
Doordarshan. 

While the idea was probably innova¬ 
tive and imaginative, the journalist j 
Rashtrapati Bhavan chose to grant the I 


interview to is known to be opposed to 
the BJP. So. the council of ministers was 
justifiably irritated that the President 
should go out of his way to establish his 
independent political credentials. 

This was quickly followed up by 
other blots on the copybook. In theory 
Uie President is the Supreme Comman¬ 
der of the Armed Forces. The issue of dis¬ 
missing the Chief of Naval Staff was dis¬ 
cussed with him at every stage. If he had 
wanted to help, he could have endorsed 
the government’s action. Instead the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan’s doors were open 
to the good admiral and his wife, to com¬ 
plain against the government of the day. 

The President made no secret of his 
dislike of the BJP government and its 
ways: he criticised it none too subtly, 
publicly, leading many to ask incredu¬ 
lously whether they were reading him 
correctly — was he setting himself up as 
a proxy Prime Minister? 

Many have pointed out that the vote 
of confidence and now the election 
could easily have been avoided if the Pre¬ 
sident had heeded the logic of Parlia¬ 
ment. It was a Budget session and the 
government of the day could have been 
toppled any time by the Opposition 
through the simple expedient of voting 
against a Finance Bill in the Lok Sabha. 
If he was so passionately convinced that 
the BJP government had to go, this 
would have been the right opportunity. 
To call for a vote of confidence was 
unfair. 

And the gentleness shown to Sonia 
Gandhi and the Left? Does this befit the 
President who is the first citizen for all 
the citizens of India equally? The Con¬ 
gress contests this. It says, rather contem¬ 
ptuously, that the BJP gives rather too 
much credit to the President — a man 
who didn’t give a single ruling during 
his entire term as Vice-president and 
chairman of the Rajya Sabha can’t possi¬ 
bly have developed a spine overnight 
and be seen to favour one or the other par¬ 
ty. It goes against the grain. 

The President of India, like ail other 
human beings, has only tw6 eyes and 
two hands. But the people of India have 
1(X) crore pairs of eyes and 100 crore 
pairs of hands. They are watching and 
they will vote. • 
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24 Hour Tele-reservations*. 

(Because some trips can never be planned.) 





Saifuddin Soz makes an 
adroit attempt to carve 
out a constituency for 
himself among Indian 
Muslims 


T he one vote which stunningly 
brought down the BJP-lcd 
coalition govcmmcnl at the 
Centre was undoubtedly that 
of Saifuddin So/ }lad he gone 
by his party line and cast his vote in 
favour of the trust motion oi Prime Mini¬ 
ster Alai Behiiri Vajpayee, the BSP’s 
loquacious leader Mayawati’s artful 
dodge from a courteous donor to a vin¬ 
dictive villain could have made the least 
difference. 

Soz said that his defiance of the party 
directive was at the ciill of his conscien¬ 
ce. "We don’t have the mandate o^' our 
people to suppoii the BJP government. 
My voters, Kashmiri Muslims, can hold 
their heads high now that they have 
shown the way and participated in throw¬ 
ing communalists out of power," the 
demolition mcin said triumphantly after 
Vajpayee lost the vote of confidence. 

Soz gave three reasons for going 
against the p*irty diktat: 1. The people of 
J&K have not voted National Conferen¬ 
ce to back a communal party, 2. Indian 
Muslims should feel comfortable and 
participate in selecting and electing 
goveinmcnts at the Centre and 3. J&K 
joined India lor .secularism and the parly 
representing the stale cannot compromi¬ 
se on its basic ideals built on the edifice 
of secularism. 

National Conference, by its claim and 
character, is all the more .secular. The 
party’s founder, late Shaikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah, NC leaders recall, spum¬ 
ed Jinnah’s two-nation theory and join¬ 
ed India for secular ideals. It has a long 
history of ideological conflict and bitter¬ 
ness with religious parlies, both Muslim 
and Hindu. Its relations with religion- 
based Hindu parties had been strained 
ever since Hindu Maha.sabha leader 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee died at a Sri¬ 
nagar jail under Shaikh Abdulla¬ 
h’s regime. 

However, when Fiirooq Abdullah last 
year sided with the BJP and bailed it out 
during the crucial trust motion by order¬ 
ing his three MPs to abstain from voting, 
it stunned many people in and outside 
the party. 
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T hat time too, Soz publicly differed, 
though briefly, with his boss. Abdul¬ 
in air-dashed two Cabinet ministers to 
Delhi who persuaded, more appropriate¬ 
ly pressurised, Soz to toe the party line. 
He verily fell in line but not bcfpre pay¬ 
ing a price. He was removed from the 
position of the party’s chief spokesman. 

On 17 April, when he again resisted 
the party’s decision to extend outright 
support to the BJP, he was made to pay a 
heavier price. He was expelled from the 
party. 

TTie National Conference leadership 
is not ready to buy Soz’s "conscience 
theory" and is questioning the morality 
of his move. "If he [Soz] had got to act 
according to his conscience, he should 
have resigned the day the party allied 
with the BJP and sought a fresh mandate 
from the people on his own," argues a 
senior minister and party leader. 

He is being accused of according pre¬ 
cedence to himself over the party. "Party 
is supreme not the person," said NC 
general secretary Shaikh Nazir Ahmad. 
Another leader called his move "politi¬ 
cal infidelity" while one more described 
it as "betrayal". 

The NC leadership has its own expla¬ 
nation for siding with the BJP. When 
chief minister Farooq Abdullah deserted 
the United Front last year and extended 
its support to the BJP-led government, 
he contended that Jammu and Kashmir, 
with little resources, largely depended 
on central assistance. "We cannot afford 
confrontation with the Centre as we 
need their help and assistance," he 
argued. 

Another section of the leadership vie¬ 
wed the BJP as a "lesser evil", while 
admitting that ideologically it is poles 
apart from the NC. "But it [the BJP] was 
never a party to New Delhi’s intrigues 
against the National Conference in the 
past 50 years," said a senior NC minister. 

He referred to the toppling of the 
Shaikh Abdullah government in 1953, 
withdrawal of support to his minority 
government by tl^ Congress in 1977, 
dethroning Farooq Abdullah in 1984 
and the appointment of Jagmohan as 
J&K Governor which led to Farooq 
Abdullah’s resignation. "Every time 
one or the other Congress leader was the 
architect," he said, describing Soz’s 
move as "yet another Congress intrigue 
against National Conference." 

But Soz on his part claimed that by 
voting against the BJP he had upheld the 
legacy of Shaikh Abdullah. "I will consi- | 


der myself lucky if I am able to carry for¬ 
ward and strengthen this legacy," he said. 

O bservers, however, believe that 
there is much more than meets the 
eye. Of all the Kashmiri politicians, Soz 
has had the longest stay in New Delhi. In 
1983, he left behind a long career as aca¬ 
demician, first as professor of econo¬ 
mics, then as secretary. Board of School 
Education, and joined politics to beco¬ 
me MP on a National Conference ticket 


from the Baramullah-Kupwara scat. 

He later became a member of the 8ih 
and 9th Lok Sabhas, besides being a 
member of the Rajya Sabha in 1996-97. 
His intellectual deliberations brought 
him close to the Left and secular parties 
and personalities. At the same time, he is 
close to the Muslim community and 
leadership throughout the country. 

This has earned him respect and 
favour as a ’senior Muslim intellectual- 
politician with established secular cre¬ 
dentials*. "It was unlikely of him to com¬ 
promise on his integrity." remarked one 
of his friends. "It was self-denial of him 
to side with the BJP. He has a deep and 
honest commitment," he added. 

There is also a growing impression 
that Soz’s parting of ways with the NC 
has more to do with the party’s losing 
lustre than with any other factor. Once 
an overwhelming voice of the Kashmiri 
people, it is at the lowest ebb of its 
popularity. 


The NC not only lost its Anantnag 
stronghold to the Congress’s Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, but had just manag¬ 
ed to win Srinagar and Soz’s Baramul- 
lah constituencies in the 1998 Lok 
Sabha elections. Its poor performance 
has led to its further alienation from the 
people. The slogan of autonomy, which 
has been its main plank in the 1996 
Assembly elections, has failed to lure 
the people. 

llie party has been changing c^olours 


with every change of government at the 
Centre. It now .sees devil with every per¬ 
son who is out of power in New Delhi. 
This perception got credence when 
Farooq Abdullah joined hands with the 
Congress in 1987 and became chief 
minister. 

Abdullah allied with the United Front 
in 1996 only to curse the Congress for all 
the "ills and kills" in the country. 
However, when a BJP-led alliance 
assumed office in New Delhi last year, 
the NC leadership found it full of 
virtues. Omer Abdullah, the chief mini¬ 
ster’s MP son, indicated that the party 
would not hesitate to support the Con¬ 
gress if it came to power again. 

Soz’s move in this backdrop is seen as 
his adroit attempt to carve out a political 
constituency for himself among Indian 
Muslims. It won’t be surprising if he 
pulls through. • 

RmmhldAbmml/Mtmgar 
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JUDGEMENT 


I 


B enazir Bhutto has earned a rare but dubious dis- 
tirction in the history of our part of the world. 
She is the first major political leader, indeed a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister to boot, to be convicted of 
corruption in not just Pakistan but the entire Indi¬ 
an subcontinent where corruption is rampant, flagrant and see- 
I mi ngly unstoppable. 

I Nearly a decade ago, Emma Duncan, then The Economist 's 
South Asia correspondent, had recorded, quoting Pakistani 
bankers and businessmen: "In the matter of corruption, India 
is small shift, compared with Pakistan." Since then graft and 
loot have increased alarmingly in this country and exponenti¬ 
ally in Pakistan. 

And yet such is the political culture and the judicial process 
of the subcontinent that though scores of the high and mighty, 
after being dislodged from power, have been prosecuted over 
the years, not one has been actually brought to book. Cases 
drag on and fizzle out. Meanwhile, the arraigned politicos deft¬ 
ly use the political system, often by returning to power, to 
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defeat the ends of justice. In this country, much more than in 
Pakistan or Bangladesh, there seems to be a conspiracy 
among political foes to protect one another. 

There had to be someone to break this pernicious pattern, 
and Benazir Bhutto it is. Her sentence of five years in prison, 
along with disqualification for public office for the same per¬ 
iod and a hefty fine, is thus well and truly a major landmark. It 
is no accident that along with her husband, Asif Zardri, 
already in jail, has also been awarded the same punishment. If 
she herself is not behind bars, it is because she is away in Lon¬ 
don. After first announcing aggressively that she was return¬ 
ing home immediately to "expose" and "fight" those who had 
wreaked vangeance on her by convicting her 5f "false and 
fabricated" charges, she has since postponed her homecoming. 

E vidently, for fear of arrest. All applications for bail to her 
are being moved in the Supreme Court where Benazir 
will later file an appeal against the judgement of the Ehatsab 
Accountability Bench of the Lahore High Court. But the 
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federal law minister has already started saying that for the 
apex court to grant her bail, she would have to appear 
personally. 

Neither Benazir’s protestations of innocence nor the tactics 
of the government headed by her main tormentor, Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif, are new or novel. Both are in fact entirely in keeping with 
the well-established practice all across the subcontinent. Bena¬ 
zir’s cries of innocence and vendetta are no different from 
what Jayalalitha has been claiming about the 26 corruption 
cases against her or from Laloo Yadav’s contemptuous chsmis- 
sal of the Rs 950-crore fodder scam. 

More importantly, as in the cases of Jayalalitha and Laloo 
in this country, devoted supporters and followers of Benazir 
in Pakistan, running into hundreds of thousands, are convinc¬ 
ed that their leader is being ’’framed” by a ”vilc” government. 
No wonder then that she is planning to Hght the Sharif govem- 


access to the foreign bank account opened by Asif Zardari 
through a complicated money laundering arrangement. She is 
alleg^ to have taken out 92,000 pound from this account to 
buy a necklace that has been displayed on TV screens across 
the world. This, incidentally, is only one of the many charges 
of corruption against her. But this is the first on which she has 
been nailed by the high court though the Supreme Court is 
yet to hear the appeal. 

■ eaving aside the unthinking supporters of the rival sides, 
Ldicre are a large number of Pakistanis who can be trusted 
to take a more or less objective view. Most of them believe 
that with or without Benazir’s connivance, 2^ardari must have 
taken the money from the Swiss firm. It is not for nothing that 
he is called "Mr Ten Per Cent”. Indeed, Zardaii’s of the 
grab" is said to be legendary, compared with which even 



Anif Zardari 


Paldstani liberals 
are greatly 
concerned that 
having wrested 
the highest 
jiidiciaiy,the 
presidency and 
even the army, 
Nawaz Sharif has 
already become 
the most powerful 
and dictatorial 
Prime Minister of 
Pakistan ever 



Nawaz Sbwif 
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ment not only in the Supreme Court but also in the streets. She 
has planned a countrywide agitation and she is highly skilled 
in this art. 

However, she is also giving an ethnic twist to her no- 
holds-barred fight against Nawfiz Sharif. From London she 
gave a call for a general strike confined only to Sindh. On the 
ground that Sharif was trying to destroy Sindh’s tallest leader 
to perpetuate the domination of a Punjabi coterie, headed by 
Nawaz or rather his father, "Abbaji”, who is said to have beco¬ 
me as powerful as the army and the Americans. The Sindhis 
responded to her call to a man. Isn’t there a message in this 
that should cause some foreboding in Pakistan, especially in 
view of the fact that Sindh has been the nerve-centre of one of 
the most vicious ethnic and sectarian conflict? 

The charge on which Benazir has been punished relates to a. 
kickback of $4.3 million received by her and her husband 
from Societe Generate de Surveillance (SGS). A Swiss firm 
to which, as Prime Minister, she had award^ a contract of 
nearly $138 million. The court has held that Benazir had 


Mobutu’s loot in Zaire pales into insignificance. But the mas- | 
sive government contract, giving the Swiss firm a monopoly | 
of overseeing Pakistan’s customs service, could not have | 
been cleared quickly without Benazir saying so. 

In spite of this, there is much sympathy for Benazir. For ; 
two reasons. First, that in the perception of most Pakistanis 
the Sharif family is no less corrupt than the Bhuttos. And 
although during her days in power, Benazir did try to destroy 
the industrial conglomerate Ittefaq, owned by the Sharifs, she 
never went so far as the present regime has done. 

Secondly, and more importantly, many Pakistanis feel that 
the Ehatsab system of justice, tailored by Sharif, and presided 
over by his crony. Senator Saifur Rahman, is being us^ selec- ! 
lively and tendentiously. Pakistani liberals are greatly concer- * 
ned ^at having wrested the highest judiciary, the presidency i 
and even the army, Sharif has already become the most power- ' 
ful and dictatorial Prime Minister of Pakistan ever. Should he ; 
succeed in hounding Benazir out of politics, Sharifs unbridl¬ 
ed power could become a major problem for Pakistan. • 
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SPOTLIG 


A MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER’S COVENANT 
OF PHILANTHROPY 

Recently, both Sonia Sandhi and her daughter Priyanfca were at their philanthropic best. Cynics, of course, will read deeper motives. 
Fortunately, they are few in number So. if they say that mother and daughter were not inspired by pure altruism, we say it wasn't 
entirely self-serving either A summary: 



Name: Sonia Gandhi 

PrafesskMi: Politician 

Portfolio: Congress party 
president 

Main appeal: Sphinx-like 
enigma; wife of the 
Nehni-Gandhi dynasty 

LatosI f nslanco of gonoroiis 
humanity: Bridal gifts for a 
Chamoli earthquake victim 

Doialls: 

On 17 April. Rajendra Singh 
Rawat had an unexpected 
visitor in his makeshift tent* 
former MP Satpal Maharaj 
who handed over ornaments, 
a bridal dress, a dinner set 
and cash. Maharaj said they 
were from Sonia Gandhi. 
The gifts were for his 
daughter's wedding which 
had been postponed to 25 
April 


Name: Priyanka Vadra 

Profession: Social worker? 

Portfolio: Too early to have 
any 

Main appeal: Dignifiedly 
stunning; resembles her 
paternal grandmom 

Latest instance of generous 
humanity: helping fire 
victims in Jungpura, South 
Delhi 

Details: 

The fire broke out early on 
19 April. By 1.30 pm, .she 
was there helping with the 
relief work and chatting with 
the kids. "1 am a volunteer 
with Mother Teresa's home 
here and a regular visitor," 
she said. "When I heard 
about the incident, 1 came to 
help the sisters and look after 
the children" 


CONCLUSION: You can’t deny, it’s all there in the genes 



■BBHB Twenty-two ISO 

Women of substance 

virtual slavery. Enter two 
actresses with a social 
con.science. They Icam 
about their plight, rescue 
them from their evil masters 
and send them back to India. 

Seems like a plot for a 
movie? Only, it’s real. The 
details: 

The real-life crusaders, 

Iwrihi and Sohaim, were in 
Kuwait recently for a 
^Itttral programme when 
Uiey chanced upon these 
women. A little probing 
revealed a familiar tale: they 



had been lured away with the 
promise of higher wages to 
work as maidservants but 
now were being held back 
against their will. The 
problem was how to get 
them out of the country 
safely. The two actresses 
then took the help of the 
Tamil Nadu government and 
the Indian Women’s League 
and had them transported 
back to India. 

So» happy ending to a 
noble mission. 
Unfortunatdy, ditngs dojn’t 
always work out that way. 
We’d have been happier if 
ttiey caught the culprits. 
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Compiled by ANANDA KAMAL SEN 


Leave me 

ALONE! 

H|B||||H When a 
perfectly 

placid guy begins reacting 
violently to journalists, 
something has to be wrong. 
Some time ago, film actor 
taipam Kher slapped a 
reporter from a film 
magazine for writing 
derogatory stuff about him. 
It created a stir. Now he says 
a woman journo is ‘stalking* 
him. Apparently, 
embarrassing fax messages, 
blank calls and mushy 
billets-doux are making life 
hell for our hero. The lady 
(she*s a freelancer so no 
publication's claimed 
responsibility for her action) 
has interviewed him several 
times over the last few 
months and once even called 



him over for lunch. Kher, not 
wanting to appear 
discourteous, had agreed. 
The midday tryst had one 
obvious fallout: the besotted 
lady poured her heart out, 
telling Kher that she was 
willing to give up everything 
to be with him. IGicr reacted 
by going to the police. 

Watch this space for updates. 


Achiever son 


While papa was in Delhi winning over 
politicos, the son was in Bombay getting 
awards. Last week, SUN TV boss KaMlhi Maran, son of DMK 
heavyweight Murasoli Maran, was presented the Young 
Business Achiever award. Instituted by the New York-based 
WorldCom Group, a consortium of independently-owned PR 
counselling firms, the award means he'll now compete with 
other below-40 global entrepreneurs for the World Young 
Business award at Lisbon. The PR firm conducting the 
contest in India is Sista's. 



Dating is an art 


When 

battle-hardened 
pros wax romantic, even as 
common a thing like taking 
your girlfriend out can be the 
stuff of poetry. Leander 
Paes, Indian tennis* prime 
musketeer, was asked by 
sports .scribes what his idea 
of a perfect date was. Paes’ 
reply was a transcontinental 
pastoral idyll: pick up a 
picnic basket, saddle two 
horses and ride into the hills 
near Quebec, Canada, from 
where his girlfriend Vicky 
Lavec hails. "Wc would ride 
alongside a stream, lay out 
the basket and the rest would 
be history,” said Leander. To 
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complete this 
love-enchanted heaven, he 
would put on slow rhythm 
and blues mixed with reggae. 

Leander* s 

alter-ego and doubles-partn- 
WMahesh Bhupathi turned 
out to be more of a 
20th-century beau with a 
preference for 
chauffeur-driven limos and 
swanky restaurants with 
miles and miles of 
wonderful view. Asked how 
he would ideally love to 
spend time with girlfriend 
Sonali Bendre, Bhupathi 
said, Td send a limo to pick 
her up, take her to this 
restaurant which I would 



then take over just for us, 
have great music and wine 
and dine her with only the 
finest food and liquor. And 
just before we leave, the 
finale would be a 
performance by Placido 
Domingo.” 

Advice to young girls: next 
time you are out on a date, 
you know exactly what to 
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t is a battle out there, and not just 
with the bat and ball. Corporates 
arc playing a tournament of their 
own, much before the real one 
begins. The reward being eyed by 
I each firm is that the promotional 
activities before and during the World 
Cup will create a high-recall value. That 
should translate into sales. Shouldn't it? 
The companies are hopeful, which 
explains the enthusiasm over unbridled 
expenditure. Yet, there can be a slip 
between the Cup and the Wish. And, the 
slips are showing. 

Players in action 

The global partners of the World Cup 
are NatWest, Vodafone, Pepsi Cola and 
Emirates. The official suppliers are 
Bulmers, Hero Honda, LG Electronics, 
Outspan, Telegraph and Daewoo. 

While that is an attractive list of players, 
those left out are desperate for spots. 
According to Michael Browning, 
member, English Cricket Board (ECB): 
"All global partners and official 
suppliers will be identified with 
advertising in programmes, perimeter 
and upper-level advertising boards. 
Global partners will also feature on logo 


mats and tri-vision [sight 
screens]. They will also 
variously feature on welcome 
boards and other literature. The 
attention this one is getting is 
indicative of the stature this event is 
achieving as one of the world’s great 
international events." 

The hype is unlike ever before. The 
stakes are high. Just television coverage 
by ESPN-Star Sports, Doordarshan 
(India), PTV (Pakistan), BTV I 

(Bangladesh) and EAP (Sri Lanka) is 
enough to lure the companies. The event 
will achieve a surplus of close to 30 
million pounds to be distributed 
between the International Cricket 
Council (the competing teams and 
associates) and the England and Wales 
Cricket Board (the organisers). 

Deepak Jolly, vice-president, 
corporate communications, Pepsi, 
proudly discusses his official status as 
one of the global partners. Says he: 

"Ours was the first promotion of the 
World Cup. We have introduced one 
million people in 20 cities to the event. 
The concept is all about winning the 
consumer—through music, through 
movies and, above all, through the game 
of cricket." 

After the Cola War, one significant 
development has been the battle 
between Korean giants like Samsung 
and LG. World Cup stars of the 1983 
team have emerged out of retirement to 
market their products. Kapil Dev is 
terrorising natives with larger-than-life 
pictures of Samsung’s lion. Long after 
playing their last World Cup match, 

Roger Binny, Madan Lai and Mohinder 
Amamath tell the viewer from lime to 
time: Join Me (or LG). 



• The Pepsi World Cup concerts 
have been a superhit in 20 cities 
ait over India 

Stumping the 
consumer? 


Consumers are being enticed with 
freebies, discounts, surprise gifts and 
contests with truly tempting prizes. New 
models are being launched, road shows 
are being conducted and good luck 
events are being held—all in the hope 
of creating a recall value in the minds of 
the consumers. Explains Ruchika Batra, 
senior manager, corporate 
communications, Samsung: "For the 
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consumer electronics industry, it is a big 
selling opportunity. Our investment in 
this World Cup is based on the 
investment made in the soccer World 
Cup last year, where the result was an 
immense increase in sales despite the 
fact that the game is largely confined to 
three states. Sales grew by 25 per cent 
after that promotion in the second 
quarter. So we assume the same kind of 
success in associating ourselves in this 
World Cup. in terms of TV sales, we are 
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RUCHiKA BATRA: Tor the consumer electronics industry, it is a big 
selling opportunity" 


expecting a growth of 45 per cent. In 
terms of turnover, we arc expecting a 
growth of 55 percent in quarter two, as 
compared to quarter one. In terms of 
overall turnover, we are expecting to 
reach Rs 900 crorc as compared to Rs 
540crore in the last financial year, 
which IS approximately 67 percent 
growth " 

All marketing activities are based on 
the hope of the positive impact. For 
them It IS an investment in brand equity 
development. As for results, many are 
keeping their fingers crossed. Says 
Rajeev Karwaj, vice-president, 
marketing, LG Etiectronics: ”I agree that 
for brands which tire at saturation level 
in terms of market share, it is a risky 
strategy. But brands like us which are 
not there yel and whose sales are 
increasing month after month can’t be 
losers. Even the cancellation of the 
World Cup tomorrow cannot undo our 
efforts." 

But is such optimism wariantcd? Or 
will it be a case of too many players in a 
lost match? Vinod Tiwan, Britannia 
Industries, justifies: "There is certainly a 

1 great deal of clutter during the telecast of 
matches. This is one of the reasons why 
innovations such as the 50-50 Third 
Umpire is used by us to break through 

the clutter ^nd carve a niche for 

__, __ 


ourselves. We therefore complete the 
circuit of the consumer [promo in the 
marketplace], the player [Britannia bats 
for four players | and the game [product 
association like 50-50]. Mere spots are 
only half-effective." 

But can they all laugh their way to the 
banks? Marketing consultants are not 
too optimistic. Says Suhel Seth, MD, 
Equus: "I think it is stupid. There has to 
be some synergy between your brand 
and the World Cup. I can understand the 
television companies doing it, 1 can 
understand apparel companies doing it, 
but I can’t see any relevance between 
Flero Honda and the World Cup. Every 
bizarre guy is coming and saying that, 
you know, we are endorsing the World 
Cup. In this clutter, will any brand be 
remembered?" 

What we are witnessing is a crowd. 
And, what might be really tough to 
remember is a single distinct face in it. 
Moreover, the strategy of most 
companies is clearly misdirected. They 
are only trying to promote the World 
Cup that is being promoted by sports 
channels anyway. Some mileage will 
definitely be achieved but not in the case 
of products that are not related to sports 
directly. Brands need to deliberate on 
the cost-efficacy and cost-efficiency of 
such promotional activities. 
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ViNOO TIWARI: There is certainly a great dearof clutter during the telecast of matches” 


They also need to consider a combination of factors that occupy the minds of their target 
audience. Firstly, the average Indian viewer is preoccupied with India's fcHtunes in the Cup. 
The fact that South Africa or Australia should or will win does not bother him. Secondly, 
the Indian team is playing miserably in recent times. Keeping that in mind, it is unlikely to 
survive beyond the first 14 days of this league tournament. 

India out, all out 


So, if India is out, what happens? Says Shunu Sen of Quadra’ "Those who are spending 
huge amounts need to be extremely careful. Their strategies should be wisely deliberated 
upon to derive the maximum mileage. Any sort of laxity might boomerang." Adds Sunil 
Gupta, general manager, HTA: "Their efforts will fall flat on their face if India fails to win. 
You sec, it is a double^ged sword. If India wins they have to shell out a lot. For example, 
Akai has promised aMcrc each to the players in case the Indians capture the Cup. It is true 
that the companies are getting more and more inventive in their strategies, but as far as 
creating a recall-value is concerned, I doubt their success." The companies have also blown 
money on matches the average Indian may not watch. There will be no major recalls; there 
will be no major winnings; there will be no major brand share gain; and there will be no 
major gain in terms of share of voice. The only ones to gain are the media houses and the 
advertising agencies. Many feel that it is unethical of the advertising agencies to suggest 
strategies the companies might have to pay for. 

In times of recession, some of the product categories which are advertising should be 
spending the money below the line in areas like distribution augmenting, enhancing 
consumer service areas, customer loyalty and customer retention programmes. They don’t 
need to create hype and awareness through the World Cup, which is a promotional activity 
that doesn’t manifest the profile of the product being advertised. 

The Cup is too big, too overwhelming for the average consumer, who cannot think of 
anything beyond it. Moreover, a promotion that is so hyped up and involves so many 
players cannot yield results; There are too many peripheral sponsors. And none remembers 
unless one is in the core. Not many remember the second man who landed on the moon. But 
that doesn’t seem to impress many companies who have been clean bowled by the Cup 
itself. • 



Consumers are 
being enticed with 
freebies, discounts, 
surprise gifts and 
contests with truly 
temptingprizes— 
all in the hope of 
creating a tecall 
value in the minds 
of the consumers 
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Delhi NGOs team up 
with college students 
to spread awareness 
about the killer 
disease 


T he turnout of students and 
teachers at Delhi's Shaheed 
Bhagal Singh College hall was 
impressive. They had come to 
listen to a lecture on AIDS and 
HIV. More importantly, most of those 
present came because they wanted to 
know more about the disease and what 
they could do to prevent it. 

"It was a very satisfying talk. There 
was no awkwardness, no hesitation as 
students openly asked questions not 
only about HIV and AIDS but also about 
other sex-related subjects," says Dr Sha- 
kuntala Dawesar, a practising doctor 
and a Rotarian who has been focussing 
on spreading awareness about AIDS 
amongst college students since July last 
year. Though Dr Dawesar has been giv¬ 
ing leches on health-related subjects in 
colleges for years, she decided to change 
focus because of the startling projec¬ 
tions about the disease: every other per¬ 
son will be HIV positive in another ten 
years. "TTic best age to spread awareness 
among is the 18 to 40 years age group. 
Amongst these, college students are the 


against 
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most vulnerable because the amount of 
information available to them is very 
limited,” says Dr Dawesar. 

Dr Dawesar, however, is not the only 
one who has realised the importance of 
tapping the college-going, and to a limit¬ 
ed extent, the school-going population 
for spreading awareness. And AIDS, 
though the most significant issue, is not 
the only one being highlighted. Sexual 
health, incest, sexual abuse of children, 
women’s rights, gender-based violence 
and even care for the environment are 
issues which are being discussed and dis¬ 
sected by NGOs in colleges and schools. 

For instance, when it comes to sexual 
health, volunteers from the Naz Founda¬ 
tion India Trust are shocked at the lack 
of information amongst students. 
"There is a lot of confusion about sexual 
issues. Even though a lot more informa¬ 
tion is available today, it is still not 
enough to remove the doubts of | 


children,” says Vidya Shah, a volunteer 
with Naz, which holds lectures and 
workshops on sexual health in schools 
and colleges. Volunteers from the orga¬ 
nisation stil have to answer basic ques¬ 
tions about masturbation and explain 
what oral sex is. "Their ignorance is no 
longer amusing because of the vulnerabi¬ 
lity of this age group to HIV and AIDS," 
adds Shah. 

RAHI, (Recovering and Healing 
from Incest), a support centre for wom¬ 
en suriviving from incest, for instance, 
was surprised by the results of the first 
ever research that it conducted on incest 
in India. Seventy per cent of the respon¬ 
dents were college students. "On the 
basis of these findings we realised that 
this was a group we needed to focus on," 
says Anuja Gupta director. RAHI. What 
followed were workshops in different 
colleges in Delhi to get girls to talk 
about their experiences. "We want to 




mmm 


It has been tough 


taking awareness 


programmes to 


schools. Often school 


V 

principals, 
approached for talks 
on sexual health, 
would be shocked 


provide women who have suffered from 
incest and child sexual abuse a space 
where they can come and share their feel¬ 
ings and thoughts," says Gupta. 

UNIFEM, on the oUier hand, decided 
to make youth a target group for its glo¬ 
bal campaign on the elimination of 
gender-based violence in the south 
Asian region in December last year. 
Schools and colleges organised speaker 
symposiums, debates and film screen¬ 
ings on the subject. Essay competitions 
and plays too were a part of the cam¬ 
paign amongst the group, considered 
"critical to the elimination of violence 
against women". 

T hough the work being done in these 
fields is a promising beginning, there 
are many who arc dismissive about mere¬ 
ly spreading awareness — and that too 
amongst only a small percentage of the 
target group. This school of thought 
believes that the efforts have to be con¬ 
certed with the government stepping in 
to make sexual awareness a part of the 
school and college curricula. Says a soci¬ 
al worker, "The benefits of holding one 
session every year on sex-related sub¬ 
jects amongst Xlth and Xllth class stu¬ 
dents or arming yourself with statistics 
and going to a college for a workshop as 
and when you are asked to is going to 
achieve nothing. How much can you 
explain and teach in three hours?” 

"What we need is individual motiva¬ 
tion." argues Dawesar. "We don’t need | 
billboards telling people to use condoms 
for safe sex because these messages 
don’t lead to actual comprehension of 
the subject." Adds Anuja Gupta of ' 
RAHI, "If we are focussed and can moti- i 
vate a few students it would lead to a ' 
chain reaction with these students work- : 
ingtodomorc." i 

And this has already started happe- , 
ning. RAHI, for instance, invites volun- i 
teers from among students. The.se volun- I 


teers—six to seven who work regularly 
and about ten of them who arc roped in 
as and when the need arises — help 
RAHI in organising workshops in colle¬ 
ges and also among groups comprising 
families and friends. Volunteers also 
help with documentation and conduct¬ 
ing research for the organisation. If s a 
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learning experience for volunteers as 
well. Says Shivali, a student at the Jesus 
and Mary College and a volunteer with 
RAHl, am very happy coming to the 
RAHl office. 1 learn a lot because 1 col¬ 
lect information related to incest from 
the Internet. And when I help RAHl 
organise a talk 1 feel 1 have contributed 
something. It may not be much, but at 
least I have done something positive." 

TTie Naz Foundation too has decided 
to involve college students in spreading 
awareness about sexual health. For a 
four-month-old project for UNESCO, 
the organisation has formed a peer 
group of 30 students from four colleges 
in Delhi. These students are now spread- 
ing awareness about sexual health 
"This is just a pilot pmject. We have not 
structured it too much because we want 
to see what the peer group is most com¬ 
fortable doing for spreading the messa¬ 
ge. We are waiting for this group to take 
the initiative and then we will chalk out a 
course for them," says Shah. 

The first activity by the peer group 
was a play on World Aids Day which 
got a gcxxi response and now the group 
is preparing for holding sessions in diffe¬ 
rent colleges for dissemination of infor¬ 
mation on sexual health. 

Realising that the students they pick 
up need to be exceptionally motivated to 
be able to organise diverse activities, 
both RAHl and Naz followngid selec¬ 
tion processes. RAHl makes those who 
volunteer go through a day-long Vision 
Workshop where students come up with 
workable ideas to create awareness 
about ince.st and child sexual abuse. 
"We want to tell the students that it is 
their vision which will help them spread 
the message. This vision has to be practi¬ 
cal. h has to be something they can go 
out and do on their own." says Gupta. 
Those who pass this lest are then enroll¬ 
ed as volunteers. 

Moreover, RAHl has also decided to 
keep its focus group very limited: 
middle-and-upper-middle-class 
women. So the colleges targetted are 
elite and English medium ones only. 
"There is a general tendency that incest 
docs not happen in our kinds of families. 
We want to expose the hypiKiisy of the 
upper-middle-class family life," says 
Gupta. 

Naz too followed a stringent prtK'ess 
for selecting the peer group. It held dis¬ 
cussions amongst first year college stu¬ 
dents who were asked to HI I in detailed 
forms ablaut themselves. The students 
were also asked to give their reasons for 


wanting to be a part of the peer group 
and were made to go through a number 
of exercises, like the condom exercise 
where they were all given condoms and 
asked to make whatever shape they wan¬ 
ted out of them. "The basic reason for 
these exercises was to see the committ¬ 
ment levels of the students. We also wan¬ 
ted to check out their attitude and ensure 
that they did not have any biases," says 
Shah. Now, Naz is waiting to see what 
direction the peer group takes. The ultim¬ 
ate aim, of course, is to make it 
self-sustainable. 



*'We don’t need 
billboards telling 
people to use 
condoms for safe sex 
because these 
messages don’t lead 
to actual 

comprehension of 
the subject" 


There is another smaller, though signi¬ 
ficant, fallout of NGOs working with 
young people. For those who have suffe¬ 
red either from child sexual abuse or 
who have not been careful and may be 
HIV positive, they offer something to 
fall back on. Both Sakshi, which deals 
with child sexual abuse and incest, and 
RAHl have been approached by girls in 
need of counselling because of sexual 
abuse suffered during childhood. "We 


provide them an avenue which they did 
not even know existed. They come and 
talk to us about their problems and we 
provide them counselling," says Sak¬ 
shi’s Dr Hemlata. Even Naz has told its 
peer group that they can use the counsell¬ 
ing and other facilities available in their 
office. "What we want to instil in these 
students is that they should not be judge¬ 
mental. If a person they know has not 
had safe sex, diey should notb^isparag- 
ing but should be able to tell him that get¬ 
ting tested would be the best course of 
action," says Shah. 

11 this, however, has been achieved 
fter a lot of hard work. Most NGOs 
maintain that the going has not been as 
easy as they had expected. It has been 
tougher with schools and this is the rea¬ 
son why more work is being done 
amongst college students. "When we 
approached school principals for talks 
on sexual health, most of them were 
shocked about the issues we wanted to 
discuss. Colleges, on the other hand, pro¬ 
vide more space as the timetable is not 
so ngid," says Naz’s Shah. Naz has also 
held workshops for school teachers on 
AIDS and HIV so that it would be eaiser 
for them to reach out to the students. At 
the moment, besides the work in col le¬ 
dges, the organisation holds one-off work¬ 
shops for Xlth and Xllth class students 
in public schools in Delhi. 

Even Sakshi, which holds regular 
workshops in both public and govern¬ 
ment schools, has had to face a lot of hur¬ 
dles. "The going was a lot tougher when 
wc started. The general impression was 
that we were going to talk only about 
sex. Now the situation is slightly differ¬ 
ent because over the years we have mana¬ 
ged to build a rapport with schools," 
says Dr Hemlata. At the moment, Sakshi 
is in the process of working out a module 
on child sexual abuse for classes V and 
VI so that it can become a part of the 
curricula. 

There is, however, some optimism 
now amongst NGOs. Says RAHTs 
Gupta, "I know it sounds terrible but 
AIDS has opened new doors for us. 
After the campaign for creating aware- 
ness about the disease, more people are | 
becoming open to discussing^ sexual 
issues. This has been the^only positive 
fallout of the disease in India." 

Ironic though it is, if a dreaded dis¬ 
ease like AIDS can help in creating awa¬ 
reness and preventing other social 
abuses, why not? • 
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Satifth Valdya (extreme left), Alak^ 
Dethpande and Shamhank JoshI 
(extreme right) at the World Aids 
Conference In Geneva 


A s scientists the world over 
struggle to find a potent 
cure for Acquired Immuno 
Deficiency Syndrome, 
three Bombay-based resear¬ 
chers claim to have found an ayurvedic 
drug to treat this deadly and dreaded dis¬ 
ease. They are — Prof. Dr Alaka Desh- 
pande, Maharashtra state AIDS physici¬ 
an who also heads the department of 
medicine at Sir J.J. Hospi^; Dr Sha- 
shank Joshi, consulting endocrine physi¬ 
cian in-charge of the AIDS clinic at 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Hospital 
and Satish Vaidya, phannacologist 
(indegenous drugs) at Pharmaveda. 
They have developed an ayurvedic 
drug that helps to boost the HIV- 
infected patient’s immune status and 
maintains it at normal levels. 

"In finding a cure for AIDS, scientists 
the world over are focussing efforts on 
eradicating the HIV virus. We chose to 
explore the possibility of stopping the 
destructive effect of the vims on the vic¬ 
tim’s defence system," informs Dr 


Three Bombay-based 
researchers develop an 
ayurvedic drug to 
combat AIDS 


Joshi. So, what this newly discovered 
ayurvedic drug does is potentiate or 
restore the immune response of HIV- 
positive patients so tliat they can be pro¬ 
tected against fatal diseases and thereby 
improve their quality of life as well as 
their life expectancy. 

When the HIV virus strikes, it direct¬ 
ly cripples its victim’s immune status by 
attacldng or infecting the CD4 lympho¬ 
cyte, a central communicator cell. It 
communicates with other cells of the 
immune system and helps elicit an 
immune response to counter any infec¬ 
tion. With rapidly decreasing CD4 
counts (i.e. immunity), the HIV¬ 
positive patient becomes vulnerable to a 


host of conventional afflictions like jaun¬ 
dice, tuberculosis, diarrhoea, unexplain¬ 
ed fever, fatigue, herpes etc. Over a per¬ 
iod of time, he develops full-blown 
AIDS, leading to inevitable death. 

Focussing on this essential nature of 
HIV, these researchers came up with an 
ayurvedic formula, Reimun, which com¬ 
pletely normalised the CD4 counts of 
HTV-infected patients. A one-year pilot 
study to evaluate the herbal drug was suc¬ 
cessful ly conducted and findings of 
these tests were presented at the 12th 
World AIDS Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland last year. The conference 
report states: "The medicine is inexpen¬ 
sive, free from side effects and a promis¬ 
ing immunopotentiator and therefore 
useful in developing countries." 

Nearly 400 HIV-positive patients 
from and around Bombay have bc^n trea¬ 
ted with the ayurvedic drug successful¬ 
ly, claims £)r Joshi. Says Dr Chad 
Womack, research fellow at the Harvard 
AIDS Institute, Boston who was on a 
visit to Bombay recently: ”1 have met 
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several patients and physicians who are 
using Reimun and it seems to be wor¬ 
king. Even the patients' data corrobora¬ 
te diis.** Dr Shantilal Katana who had 
administered the ayurvedic drug on seve¬ 
ral of his HIV patients, claims that Rei¬ 
mun literally "rejuvenates them". "It dra¬ 
matically helps them to face the disease 
and the world bravely with a new ray of 
hope." 

David Scoundras, president of 
Boston-based Search For A Cure says, 
that it would be interesting to study Rei¬ 
mun with the existing anti-viral drugs. 
"The present anti-retroviral therapy is 
cumbersome and costly with a high inci¬ 
dence of adverse effects. Reimun wil 
help them to act better in a less toxic man¬ 
ner." He is studying Dr Joshi’s findings 
and is likely to conduct Phase 1 trials in 
the US. 

An open-labelled pilot study was first 
conducted on 21 HIV+ patients aged bet¬ 
ween 20 and 50 years. Their CD4 lym¬ 
phocyte counts ranged from 200 to 500 
and the haemoglobin level was of seven 
gro. Based on the encouraging results of 
this pilot .study, a double blinded study 
was carried out on another 25 patients. 
While 15 of them were administered the 
ayurvedic drug, the remaining were giv¬ 
en conventional medicines for treating 
I HIV virus. The patients were seen on a 
i monthly basis for several tests and physi¬ 
cal examination. This clinical and immu¬ 
nological evaluation continued for over 
360 days. 

At the end of the one-year study, pati¬ 
ents undergoing the therapy showed 
"encouraging" results — a significant 
and sustained increase in CD4 lympho¬ 
cyte count. While CD4 of patients recei¬ 
ving conventional therapy decreased by 
90.9 counts, that of the patients receiv¬ 
ing the drug increased by 140.33. The 
immuno-restorative effect of the drug 
was further confirmed by an over-all 
improvement in the clinical status of 
these patients — their haemoglobin 
steadily climbed to 14.3, weights 
increased significantly and they showed 
better response to conventional therapy 
for opportunistic infections. Moreover, 
the ni^ication showed no side effects. 
The patients were free of liver and renal 
toxicities. 

B ut why the focus on an ayurvedic 
drug? For several reasons, informs 
Dr Joshi. With an increa.sing tribe of 
quacks offering alternative therapies, 
she says, there was a growing need to 
scientifically evaluate such claims by 
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conducting controlled clinical studies 
by experts. Secondly, the ayurvedic 
dnig would be economical which is the 
need of the hour, what with the prevalent 
anti-retroviral therapy costing as much 
as Rs 25,000 to Rs 30,000 a month. 

Moreover, informs Dr Deshpande, 
there are several drugs of herbal origin 
which Indian and Chinese medicine 
have described as having immunomodu- 
lating and immunopotentiating activi¬ 
ties. "All we had to do is formulate and 
come up with the right drug." Indigen¬ 
ous drugs used for preparing the medica¬ 
tion are: Astralagus memberanacaus 
katira), Angelica galuca (chorak)^ 
Achyranthes bidentata (lalongo), 

Picrorhiza kuorra (kutki). Taraxacum 
officinale {dudhal), Zingibar officinale 
(saunth), Withania somnifera 
{ashwagandha). Asparagus racemosus 
ishatavari), Tinospora cordifolia 

(Gi/oy). Allium satvium (lasuna). Cur¬ 
cuma Inga {halad), Glycyirhiza glabra 
ijestimadh). Prunella vulgaris 

(ustukhudus), Trichosanthes palmata 


(mahakal) and oxides of pearl, iron and 
zinc. 

Reimun will soon be commercially 
launched world-wide by Pharmaved. It 
will be available at the local chemist’s 
shop on prescription in the form of 
tablets. A pack of tablets lasting a month 
will be available for Rs 1800 throughout 
the country. However, stipulated strict 
guidelines need to be followed by the 
patient undergoing the medication—he 
will have to abstain from non-vegetarian 
and feimented food and alcohol. 

"Reimun should not be confused as a 
cure for AIDS," warns Dr Joshi. This 
drug, he says, substantially resurrects 
the immunity of a HrV+ patient if con¬ 
sumed throughout a year as prescribed. 
"In layman’s terms, this means that the 
HIV virus does not disappear altogether 
from the patient’s system with Reimun. 
It will merely counteract the virus so that 
it does not create a havoc with its vic¬ 
tim's inunune status and in short, gives 
him a new lease of life." • 
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FOUOW-UP 



UP chief minister Kaly an Singh gets a brief respite as dissidents 

silence their guns 


K aJyan Singh is proving to be 
a great survivor. During his 
18 months’ tenure as chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
Kalyan’s rivals — either 
Mayawati or his own party colleagues 
— have demanded his ouster. But 
strangely, the demand for his removal 
and crisis in the BJP central leadership 
have often coincided. Result: Kaly an 
Singh has always managed to bail out. 

This is exactly what appears to be the 
outcome of a recent attempt by the party 
dissidents to remove Kalyan Singh from 
the chief minister’s post in Uttar 
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I Pradesh. However, political develop¬ 
ments in New Delhi have not only sideli¬ 
ned and diluted the anti-Kalyan Singh 
campaign, but have left the dissidents 
high and dry. 

The disgruntled group of MLAs and 
MLCs who, until recently, were spew¬ 
ing venom against Kalyan, have finally 
laid down their arms. As Neeraj Aggar- 
wal, who was in the forefront of the anti- 
Kalyan campaign, said, "The campaign 
has been set aside for the time being 
to meet bigger challenges posed by the 
developments at the Centre. The reality 
is otherwise.” 


BJP's central leadership is under¬ 
stood to have silenced the dissidents. So 
whether they like it or not, they must fol¬ 
low the leader. Kalyan’s critics believe 
that by default, the UP chief minister has 
proved that he alone is the leader. In fact, 
the alternatives proposed by dissidents, 
or considered by the central leadership, 
at one stage or the other, have proved to 
be of no match to the political prowess 
of Kalyan Singh. 

State public works department mini¬ 
ster Kalraj Mishra, the main force behind 
the anti-Kalyan campaign, state BJP 
chief Raj Nath Singh, or even housing 









Waiting 

to 

Strike 


Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Mayawati are 
biding time to oust 
Kalyan Singh 


I ounediately after the trust vote in Parliament that sealed the fate of the 
13-monft-oId Vajpayee government on 17 April, the political crisis shifted 
to Uttar Pradesh. Mayawati, who was instrumental in dislodging the BJP-led 
government at the Centre, let the BJP down for settling old scores in 
Lucknow. Immediately Kalyan Singh rushed from Uelhi to Lucknow to hold 
his citadel. The UP chief minister said: "There was no danger whatsoever to 
my government. I am aware that some people are gunning for me and they will 
try their bit, but let me assure you they will not succeed." 

Though Kalyan Singh*s detractors blame him for the fall of the Vajpayee 
government, his supporters, however, wonder how a trade-off with Mayawati 
could have t^nefltted the BJP. Kalyan\s opponents are still relying on 
Mayawati's backing in the "Operation oust Kalyan". "If you can get him 
replaced. I will spare the BJP," Mayawati alleg^ly told a dissident. 

To take advantage of Mayawati's move, a small yet strong lobby of 

Kalyan Singh's Cabinet met ..- 

Vajpayee to seek Kalyan's removal. 

Two UP ministers, Kalraj Mishra 
and Lalji Tandon had even gone to 

resignations in case the party high 
command was still not in a position 
to sack Kalyan Singh. At the 

moment, however, common people ^ 

are Uaming Mayawati for going with 
the Congress during the trust vote 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is another ^ 

threat to Kalyan Singh. However. 

Mulayam's role in the latest political ^VjHjjjpPR^ 

drama at the Cimtre has disb^anced 

him, Mulayam has been criticised for s . 

SSlS'KmX'jSS."'" ESlE^ir""^ 

conclude that Muslim voters will 
desert him in Uttar Pradesh. The 
worst case scenario for the 
Samajwadi Party chief, political 
observers say, is a divided Muslim 
vote-bank in the next elections, that 
may work to the advantage of the 
BJP, Some sections of the Muslim 
community have already charged 
Mulayam with having no agenda for 
Muslims and compared him to the 
Congress, which has been using the 
community as mere vote-bank. 

Given the present state of 

political crisis, Mayawati and v- / 

Mulayam, it seems Kalyan Singh has > 

^ the time in the world to set his ^ ' J 

bouse in order. • -^-^- 



minister Lalji Tandon, who is Atal Beha- 
ri Vajpayee’s Man Friday in his consti¬ 
tuency, Lucknow, have failed to emerge 
as Kalyan'$ replacement. 

In fact, barring Raj Nath Singh, who 
still has a mass base and wide appeal, 
Kalraj Mishra and LaljiTandon neither 
have the profile nor the mass appeal to 
win votes for the party in the hustings. 

U ntil last week, the dissidents who 
had swelled to nearly 50 in number 
held daily luncheon or dinner nieetings. 
Though no new strategy could be drawn 
out by them, the whole idea was to keep 
the anti-Kalyan campaign tempo alive. 
Even after Kalyan Singh formally met 
most of the dissidents individually 
before leaving for Delhi, the dissidents 
got together once again. And this time, 
they passed resolutions urging the chief 
minister to realise ground realities and 
step down from office on his own. They 
also took a vow to put "tilak' on each 
other’s forehead with their respective 
blood as a mark of solidarity in reiterat¬ 
ing the demand for Kalyan Singh’s 
ouster. 

Terming their mission as "save BJP 
campaign", they made it loud and clear 
that Kalyan’s continuance in office was 
bound to be detrimental to the larger inte¬ 
rests of the party. Without naming the 
chief minister, they called upon "those 
sitting at the helm of affairs to rise above 
their personal ego and give up the posi¬ 
tion of power in the larger interest of the 
party". 

This move was in sharp contrast to 
Kalyan’s claim, shortly before his depar¬ 
ture to New Delhi, that the dissidents 
have finally come to terms with the 
reality. "I have met each and every mem¬ 
ber of the Loktantrik Congress Party 
(LCP) as well the Jantantrik Bahujan 
Samaj Party (JBSP), besides all senior 
BJP leaders, and their responses have 
been very positive," the chief minister 
told Sunday over telephone. 

Hinting that all misgivings between 
him and the dissidents have been sorted 
out, he maintained, "1 have met nearly 
every so-called dissident. They went 
back satisfied and 1 can assure you that 
my government will complete its full 
term." He also ruled out the question of 
change in leadership, while indicating 
that his two rival claimaots, Lalji Tan¬ 
don and Kalraj Mishra, have returned 
satisfied after long parleys with him. 

But this may not be entirely true. 
Because at the time the top state BJP 
leaders, including Kalyan Singh, were 
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A.B. Vajpayee with Kalyan Singh and LalJI Tandon (right): temporary truce 


Board in the rank of a minister of state. 
Her husband, who until recently was a 
part-timer in two local newspapers, was 
appointed OSD in the state information 
department. 

The young municipal corporator 
would not have drawn much attention, 
but for her land acquisitions in a very 
short time. The wealth acquired by her 
over the brief spell that Kalyan Singh 
has been the CM has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Central Board of Direct 
Taxes, which has reportedly ordered an 
inquiry against her. 

Kalyan, who has been known for his 
forthrightness and integrity and therefo¬ 
re regarded as BJP's best bet in Uttar 
Pradesh, was drawing much flak 
solely because of his association with 
this corporator. Her proximity to a 
ganglord-tumed-MLC has caused 
further embarrassment for Kalyan Singh 
who had since been associated with the 
alleged criminal too. 

Interestingly, however, a section of 
the dissidents were still not willing to 
give up. They want to have a showdown 
with the chief minister once and for all. 
They firmly believe that once the Delhi 
dust settles down, the top BJP leader¬ 
ship would focus its attention on Uttar 
Pr^^esh and take a final decision on the 
long-pending demand of the 
dissidents. • 

SkmmtPimdhmm/lMeknow 


camping in New Delhi, the band of dissi¬ 
dents were holding a meeting at a hotel 
in Lucknow to review the situation. 
Later, Suijeet Singh Dang, a former 
minister in Kalyan*s last regime and the 
spokesperson of the dissident band, said 
that their meeting had left some of them 
confused. So the storm was far from over. ! 

Another prominent dissident Rajesh 
Pandey, who has been in the forefront of 
the "Oust Kalyan" campaign right from 
day one, denied having met the chief 
minister at all. "I was invited, but 1 refus¬ 
ed to have any word with him," Pandey 
shot back. 

T he meeting of the dissidents, which 
was attended by as many as 50 anti- 
Kalyan politicians, passed five resolu¬ 
tions. The foremost of which .sought "a 
change in the UP leadership". Another 
resolution expressed serious concern 
over the growing harassment of several 
legislators, who had sounded the bugle 
of protest. The dissidents also resolved 
for an expeditious publication of the 
CBI inquiry report into the murder of for¬ 
mer BJP minister Brahmdutt Dwivedi. 

"Alienation of party workers" was the 
main charge against the chief minister. 

In fact, what had irked dissidents most 
was the "neglect of senior leaders and 
projection of new-comers with little or 
no BJP background" by Kalyan Singh 
government. To drive home their point, 
they criticised the meteoric rise of 


Kusum Rai to the status of a minister of 
state and attributed her lift to her proxi¬ 
mity to the chief minister. 

Rai, who began her political career as 
a municipal corporator barely a year- 
and-a-half ago. was recently named 
chairperson of the State Social Welfare 


\ 
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Sorely, a 
regime suits 
MulayamiiKkre 
ttumtluiti^tlie 
CtHis^resstiUs 
vitriolic' 
outimrsts 
ag^0ieB|P 
cooldpiyliim 
poUti^l 
dividends while 
a rejuvenated 
Congress will 
dig into his 
Muslim 
vote-bank 


The risk factor 


Mulayam Singh Yadav 
seems to have alienated 
the Muslims by his 
controversial stand on 
alternative government 


Y OU can fool some people for 
sometime, but not all 
people for all time. Perhaps 
this best describes Samaj- 
wadi Party chief Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s relationship with the 
Muslims. While the latter's disillusion¬ 
ment with Mulayam has been growing 
for sometime, Mulayam’s recent act of 
throwing a spanner in the formation of 
an alternative government at the Centre 
seems to have virtually alienated him 
from those who had until not very long 
ago hailed him as their messiah. 

At least in the heartland of his politi¬ 
cal base, Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam is 
being criticised and condemned even by 
that section of Muslims who had been 
his ardent admirers. This was despite the 
local papers in Lucknow running state¬ 
ments of his cronies praising the SP 
chief for taking a tough stand. 

Interestingly, the only Muslim leader 


who hailed Mulayam for his act was 
none other than his own partyman and 
leader of the Opposition in the state 
Assembly, Ahmad Hasan. Hasan's state¬ 
ment got banner headlines in papers 
where a few journalists still remain inde¬ 
bted to the former UP chief minister for 
his largesse from the CM’s discretiona¬ 
ry fund. 

But Hasan’s claims seemed far from 
ground realities. "Perhaps Muslims for¬ 
mally associated with Mulayam*s party 


are the ones who are happy with his deci¬ 
sion. Obviously they have no choice in a 
one-man-show party," says Fasih 
Ahmed, an ex-colonel. He goes on to 
add, "Go and ask a common Muslim 
who does not have any formal political 
association with the Samajwadi Party 
and you will know the anger that is sim¬ 
mering in his mind against Mulayam 
Singh Yadav." 

Holding Mulayam totally responsible 
for throwing the nation into yet another 
election, Ahmed seeks to know, "What 
right did the Opposition have to pull 
down a functioning government when 
they were not sure of an alternative?" He 
firmly believes, "Mulayam was only 
interested in being projected as the 
Prime Minister or at least deputy prime 
minister to fulfil his lifetime desire; 
obviously since Sonia Gandhi was not v 
willing to concede that, he began to lash ^' 
out at the Congress and even the CPI(M) 
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which had supported him in the worst of 
times." 

M. Siddiqui, a motor garage owner 
who had been an ardent Mulayam sup¬ 
porter ever since he ordered firing on vio- 
I lent kar sevaks who stormed the Babri 
Masjid in 1990, is equally sore with 
Mulayam now. "Simply by getting a sta¬ 
tement issued that Muslims were all for 
him, Mulayam thinks he has the backing 
of the entire Muslim electorate; let there 
be elections and he will know his worth." 

A government employee, A. A. Abba- 
si, too, sees no logic in Mulayam’s stand 
which he feels "reflects his selfish and 
self-centred approach". Likewise Homa 
Zaidi, an educationist, says, "I am sure 
with his recent action, he stands exposed 
and isolated." 

For Room! Khwaja, a 30-year-old 
businessman in Lucknow’s walled city, 
"Mulayam had been cornering the sup¬ 
port of Muslims by creating a BJP pho¬ 
bia among them. He has been trying to 
impress upon Muslims that they must 
feel indebted to the Samajwadi Party for 
saving their lives from the fundamental¬ 
ist sangh parivarwallahs” What puz¬ 
zles Room! is, "How can such a person 
claim to be a well-wisher of this commu¬ 
nity when his entire strategy was based 
on terrorising us?" 

That prompts his friend Ashraf to ask, 
"And what harm has the BJP been able 
to cause? After all, the party has been in 
power for about 18 months in this state." 

Their impression was substantiated 
by a Delhi-based journalist, whose first 
meeting with the SP chief in Lucknow 
was a nightmare. The Muslim scribe 
recalls the taste he had of Mulayam’s ire 
simply because he wanted to know whe¬ 
ther Mulayam would take the party 
beyond the confines of Uttar Pradesh. 
"How dare you ask me this? Don’t you 
know that I am the national president of 
my party which already has active units 
in every state of the country?" 

That was followed by a long sermon: 
"Now go and write something that will 
be remembered by generations; write 
that the BJP is silent only till the Samaj¬ 
wadi Party is around; remember, once 
the Samajwadi Party goes, you will not 
be able to speak f^ly, not to speak 
about moving freely outside." 

While prominent Islamic clerics pre¬ 
ferred not to comment on the stand taken 
by Mulayam, several others from the 
middle rung were candid enough to flay 
the SP leader for what he did. "If he real¬ 
ly wanted communal forces out, 
Mulayam should have assisted the Con¬ 


gress rather than adopt a posture that has 
eventually proved beneficial to the 
BJP," remarked the Imam of Lucknow’s 
Tile Wali Masjid. 

T he general impression was that 
Mulayam had thus far monopolised 
the Muslim support simply because the 
community had no alternative. 

A weak Congress with a passive role 
in the Babri Masjid demolition was no 
match for the might of the saffron bri¬ 


ings again. 

Political observers believe that once it 
was established that the Congress had 
the potential to return to power, a majori¬ 
ty of Muslims would happily retrace 
their steps to the Congress. After all, it 
has been the minority psychology to go 
for the party which chsplays the potenti¬ 
al to stride on to power and thereby com¬ 
bat communal forces. The Congress is 
already being seen as one that could foot 
this bill. 



vialeatkarsei^who stormed the Babri Masjid 
in 19^^soreiritli him mm -, 


gade, while the Bahujan Samaj Party’s 
repeated flirtations with the BJP left 
Mulayam as the only one to comer the 
major chunk of their vote-bank. 

Echoing apologies tendered by the 
Congress for the Ayodhya episode fol¬ 
lowed by its visible rejuvenation, 
though in bits and pieces, had generated 
a new hope among Muslims. A sizeable 
number of them had begun to see the 
Congress as an alternative to the Samaj¬ 
wadi Party. 

"Much lies in store for the Congress, 
which alone has the potential to fight 
back the BJP as a national party; smaller 
parties cannot match the might of such a 
gigantic party like the Congress," obser¬ 
ves Siddiqui. He was quite convinced 
that the tilt would be visible at the hust¬ 


Ironically, it was the BJP-minded 
people who seemed to be buoyant over 
what Mulayam had done. "Well, that 
was perhaps the only good thing the 
Samajwadi Party chief had done in his 
life—to thwart the moves of a foreigner 
to ride on to the Prime Minister's chair," 
observed Ashok, a shopkeeper and BJP 
activist. 

And this has led many to ask, "Don’t 
you think Mulayam and the BJP supple¬ 
ment each other?" Surely, a BJP regime 
suits Mulayam more than that of the Con¬ 
gress. His vitriolic outbursts against the 
BJP could pay him political dividends 
while a rejuvenated Congress is sure to 
dig into his domain of Muslim votes. • 
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The 

domino 

effect 

The fall of the Vajpayee 
government at the Centre will 
see reworking of political 
equations in Tamil Nadu 


Clilsf mlnlotsr Kaninanklhl: making naw Mancls 


T ^e fall of the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment has changed the face of 
Dravidian politics. The ruling 
DMK*s decision to vote in 
favour of the BJP government 
during the confidence motion has stirred 
up a hornets' nest. The DMK appears to 
be politically isolated in Tamil Nadu as 
its allies — the TMC, the CPI(M), the 
CPI and the Indian National League — 
and also those who are sympathetic to it. 
like the Tamizhaga Muslim Munnetra 
Kazhagam (TMMK), are piqued by the 
decision. 

But chief minister M. Karunanidhi 
does not seem to be embarrassed. The 
DMK supremo says that there was no 
choice as "Jayalalitha. in pursuit of her 
objectives, namely wriggling out of cor¬ 
ruption cases against her and seeking the 
dismissal of the DMK government 
under a new political dispensation" had 
changed sides. 

When asked whether he would conti¬ 
nue to support the BJP. Karunanidhi 
evaded the question. Said a peeved CM: 
"We have supported the confidence 
motion. But more than that, the fact is 
that we have acted against Jayalalitha 
after realising her ulterior motives." 

Karunanidhi's argument was that his 
party’s supporting the confidence 
motion was essentially a decision again¬ 
st Jayalalitha and that there was no ideo¬ 


logical shift towards the BJP. Despite 
the brave front, the chief minister seems 
to be on a sticky wicket. Grapevine has it 
that intelligence men parked in the 
lobby of Delhi’s Maurya Sheraton hotel 
had informed him that the Vajpayee 
government would win the confiden¬ 
ce vote. Karunanidhi no doubt was rattl¬ 
ed as he had not bargained for Vaj¬ 
payee’s defeat. In fact, the CM had decid- 
eil to bail out the BJP only under the 
hope that his six votes would prove deci¬ 
sive. But it was Mayawati who upset all 
calculations. 

Now that the results have come. Karu¬ 
nanidhi is trying to put up a brave face. 
But he has become cautious about his 
future relationship with the BJP. "Let’s 
wait and see. Our executive will decide 

The DMK Mipportlng 
theconfMence 
motion was 
essentially a 
decision adalnst 
Jayalalitha. There 
was no Ideological 
shift towards the 
BJP 


on the future course of action." the CM 
.said. The DMK’s rank and file seems to 
have endorsed the stand taken by Karu¬ 
nanidhi on the ground that only by ensur¬ 
ing Its continuance, can the DMK hope 
to negate any possibility of the 
"corruption-tainted" AIADMK staging 
a comeback in Tamil Nadu under the 
leadership of Jayalalitha. 

W as the DMKagain let down by the 
Left parties, especially Harkishen 
Singh Suijeet? A few days before the 
confidence vote. Murasoli Maran had 
met Surjeel and urged him to impress 
upon Sonia Gandhi to take the DMK as a 
partner in a possible Congress-led coali¬ 
tion. Maran’s argument was that "DMK 
was a more dependable ally than the 
AIADMK". 

Earlier. Karunanidhi was seen prais¬ 
ing Sonia Gandhi as he was keen to work 
out a deal with the Congress before the 
fall of the BJP government. But the Con¬ 
gress president spumed his offer as 
Aijun Singh was in favour of a tie-up 
with the AIADMK and told the Con¬ 
gress leadership that Karunanidhi was 
indicted in the Jain Commission report. 

At the same time. Suijeet was sure 
that a cornered DMK will not vote for 
the BJP. Laments a DMK MLA, "The 
Left is the villain in the entire drama. < 
They have always left us in the lurch at 
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JayaMHIui: touch-^nt H o situation 

crucial times. When Vaiko was thrown 
out of the party, they propped him up. 
Now, they have tied the knots with the 
queen of corruption and communalism 
in Tamil Nadu." 

Defending the DMK’s decision, Dra- 
vidian ideologue M.S.S. Fandian said; 
"The Left demi-gods who run the 
CPI(M) should take the blame for push¬ 
ing the DMK into the BJP fold. Their 
unprincipled opportunism has blown 
the possibility of a third front,” Pandian 
pointed out that it was the DMK which 
had a better secular track record than the 
AIADMK. 

Meanwhile, the DMK’s traditional 
votebank, the Muslims, are shocked by 
the recent development. Said INL state 
president M.A. Latheef: "We cannot 
understand why the DMK chose to 
embrace the BJP. There is bound to be a 
disastrous fallout for the DMK." But 
DMK sources said that Karunanidhi 
will do everything possible so that the 
party’s minority support base is not 
weakened. 

W hat are the options before the CM? 

He may work out a deal with the 
BJP whereby all the accused in the Coim¬ 
batore bomb blast case — mainly the 
supporters of the dreaded A1 Umma — 
are released on bail. Just before the 
DMK announced its support to the BJP, 


Karunanidhi put the controversial anti- 
Muslim Prevention of Terrorists Activit¬ 
ies (POTA) Bill on the backbumer. 
More sops, including special recruit¬ 
ment in state police, are also on the anvil. 

Meanwhile, DMK ally Tamil Maani- 
la Congress (TMC) seems to be caught 
in a bind. TMC president G.K. Moopa- 
nar has to choose between the "corrup¬ 
tion of the AIADMK" and the "commu¬ 
nalism of the BJP". Then, there is the 
question of his loyalty to the Nchru- 
Gandhi family. Even within the three- 
member TMC, opinion was divided on 
the confidence vote. Two of its MPs, led 
by Nagarcoil MP Dennis, had said that 
they would vote for the Congress. In 
fact, for the past two months, Moopanar 
had been trying to meet Dennis who 
managed to give him the slip. Only for¬ 
mer finance minister P, Chidambaram 
wanted to abstain. By viUirig against the 
government, the TMC in effect, averted 
a split. 

TheTMC-DMK relationship had sou¬ 
red much before the confidence vole. At 
stake were local issues. In fact, the allian¬ 
ce survived only because of the 
friendship between Karunanidhi and 
Moopanar. 


polls before the confidence vote indicat¬ 
ed that she was on a comeback trail. Add¬ 
ed to this is the anti-incumbency factor 
working against the Karunanidhi 
government. 

If Jayalalitha is able to comer the 
Christian-Muslim votes, she is likely 
have the last laugh. But with Opposition 
parties probably blaming her for the 
immediate elections and the RSS and 
the BJP gunning for her, it would be a 
touch and go situation. 

Vaiko and his MDMK seem to be the 
biggest losers. Moopanar, Jayalalitha 
and the Left parties will not touch him 
with a barge pole. The only way out for 
him would be to merge his parly with the 
DMK, which he is unlikely to do. The 
PMK of Dr Ramdoss has said that for the 
time being they are with the BJP. But it 
can take a "flexible" political approach 
with its strong Vanniyar votebarik. 

The DMK allies barring the Left are 
now asking Karunanidhi to reconsider 
his decision. But with no sign of relen¬ 
ting, the CPI(M) in Tamil Nadu is plann¬ 
ing a "campaign against the ruling par¬ 
ty" over the issue. A third front led by 
Moopanar and the Left may even break 
away ftom the DMK-led front. They 



But Moopanar will now be in a posi¬ 
tion to hijack the third front in Tamil 
Nadu from Karunanidhi. If Moopanar 
can convince Sonia Gandhi to join the 
third front in Tamil Nadu, it will be a win¬ 
ning combination. 

H ow will Jayalalitha and her AIAD¬ 
MK manage to survive? Her party 
is known for its loyal votebank. Opinion 


have decided to "mobilise" their ranks 
and hold a public meeting on 28 April to 
mark the dissociation. 

So what happens to the BJP in Tamil 
Nadu? Nobody is talking about it as the 
party always depended on one of the Dra- 
vidian parties for survival. The coming 
weeks are going to be very crucial for 
the Karunanidhi government. • 
BtmmdhmrPUU/HIMrm 
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OopliHrth Mvml*: th* MMTgy mliilator was dlaeoiiimMl whM Am HI0I Court of«tor«d a CBI prab* into 
MaharaoMra Stato Eloctricity Board, a oorponUon undor hlo ehargo 


Skidding out? 


The ruling BJP-Shiv Sena combine in Maharashtra is staggering 

under corruption charges 




n the funny, fickle world of poli¬ 
tics, there is at least one constant 
— a cliched, over-used word call¬ 
ed accountability. You can come 
to power highlighting the misde¬ 
meanours of your predecessor and pro¬ 
mising a clean, fair government. But the 
opposite is also true: you can be booted 
out if you don’t deliver. More so, if you 
are guilty of the same misdemeanours. 

Back in 1995, corruption was the 
single-most important issue that propell¬ 
ed the Shiv Sena-BJP combine to power 
in Maharashtra. The Enron controversy 
was at its peak and the man they painted 
black was Sharad Pawar, the then Con¬ 
gress chief minister. Pawar, they said. 


was guilty of ‘corrupt dealings' regard¬ 
ing Enron. Now, four-and-a-half years 
on, with Assembly polls scheduled for 
2000 AD, corruption ironically is once 
again the issue. And, this time, it’s the 
ruling coalition that is in very real dan¬ 
ger of being voted out. 

The seriousness of the situation can 
be gauged from the number of ministers 
being investigated on charges of graft. 

In the news now is social welfare mini¬ 
ster Babanrao Gholap who*s being tried 
in two lower courts. One of the charges 
levelled against him is his alleged 
involvement in what has come to be 
known as the Awami bank scam. Accor¬ 
ding to the economic offences wing of 


the Bombay Police, Gholap, his wife 
and his ‘trusted servant*, Shivaji 
Morade, received Rs 40 lakh in kick- 
backs. The alleged break-up: Gholap Rs 
4 lakh, his wife Rs 17 lakh and Morade 
Rs 19 lakh. 

In September 1998, the general 
branch of the CID had registered a case 
against seven persons, including Gho¬ 
lap’s personal assistant, in connection 
with embezzlement of government 
funds from three state-owned corpora¬ 
tions — the Mahatma Phule Backward 
Class Coiporation, the Vasantrao Naik 
Coiporation and the Loksahir Annab- 
hau Sathe [development Corporation. 

As per the rules of the government, 
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the funds of these corporations, pending 
disbursement, have to be deposited with 
nationalised banks. Instead, the corpora¬ 
tions deposited Rs 5 crore with the 
Awami Mercantile Co-operative Bank, 
which was under liquidation. The Reser¬ 
ve Bank of India had even imposed a ban 
on the bank from accepting any deposits. 

After the maturity period was over, 
Awami bank failed to return the actual 
amount and the accrued interest. Only 
Rs 50 lakh was returned to the Loksahir 
Corporation; Rs 4.5 crore was siphoned 
off. 

According to the police, finance 
broker Vijay Mehta—one of the 
main accus^ in the scam—had conniv¬ 
ed with Gholap*s personal assistant to 
arrange for the funds to be deposited 
with the bank. For his role, say investiga¬ 
tors, Mehta received a commission of Rs 
57 lakh, of which he passed on 40 lakh to 
the minister. In his statement to the poli¬ 
ce, the former managing director of 
Mahatma Phule Corporation said that 
Gholap had instructed him over phone 
to further extend the earlier defx>sit of Rs 
1 crore with Awami bank and also to 
deposit an additional sum of Rs 3 crore 
there. 

In the second case against Gholap, the 
state Anti-Corruption Bureau (ACB) 
has registered an oftence against him 
and his wife under the Prevention of Cor¬ 
ruption Act for illegal gratification, 
amassing of wealth disproportionate to 
his known source of income and abuse 
of official position. Gholap, who plead¬ 
ed *not guilty’ for a while, backed by par¬ 
ty leaders — chief minister Narayan 
Rane and Bal Thackeray —, finely 
resigned on 26 April. The state Opposi¬ 
tion’s ruthless accusations against him, 
which went on during much of the 
Budget session, had greatly embarrass¬ 
ed the Shiv Sena-BJP combine, and they 
felt Gholap should go. 

I n late March this year, it was the turn 
of deputy CM Gopinath Munde, who 
is in charge of the energy ministry, to 
feel disco^ted when the Bombay High 
Court ordered a CBI inquiry into the pos¬ 
sibility of ’extraneous considerations’ in 
the Rs 187-crore Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board (MSEB) scam. The 
bombshell dropped when the High 
Court ordered that further tenders float¬ 
ed by the MSEB must be evaluated by 
the Power Finance Corporation. Inciden¬ 
tally, Munde is also the first minister in 
the state Cabinet to have a CBI probe 
ordered by the High Court Into aco^ra¬ 


tion under his charge. 

In January 1998, MSEB had awarded 
the contract of retrofitting turbines in all 
its 15 thermal power units to Powerplant 
Performance Improvement Ltd (PPIL), 
a joint venture of Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals Ltd (BHEL) and Siemens AG. The 
contract was awarded even after MSE- 
B’s technical members had advised 
against giving it to PPIL. In a confidenti¬ 
al letter to the slate energy secretary, 
G.S. Gill, the MSEB member-secretary 
had written that the contract should not 
be awarded to PPIL for technical as well 
as professional reasons. 

When Congress legilslator Digvijay 
Khanvilkar, who later filed a writ peti¬ 
tion in the High Court, pointed out the 
irregularities in the Assembly session in 
March, Munde justified the decision say¬ 
ing that the company was competent 
enough. However, when the petition 




Sharad Pawar: 
got entangled 
in the Enron 
controversy 


Manohar 
Joshi: was 
held guilty of 
misusing his 
executive 
powers 


came up for final hearing, the MSEB suo 
motu cancelled the entire deal without 
assigning any reason. 

Earlier, it was former CM Manohar 
Joshi who was in the line of fire after the 
High Court held him guilty of ’misusing 
his executive powers’ and ’pressunsing 
officials to do an illegal act’. As urban 
development minister, Joshi was found 
responsible for getting a plot earmarked 
for a primary school dereserved for his 
builder son-in-law Girish Vyas’s multi- 
storeyed complexes in a posh locality in 
Pune. Minister of state for urban deve¬ 
lopment, Ravindra Mane too. was indict¬ 
ed by the High Court in the scandal. 
Mane, who was forced to resign on 
moral grounds, was also involved in a 
similar case — reservation on a plot of 
land at San^li — which was challenged 
by the court recently. 

The list runs on: 


• ChM nd iii ilif Nantym Rmik As a 

revenue minister, he was made party in a 
case involving dereservation of land 
belonging to the Maharashtra Engineer¬ 
ing Research Institute at Nashik. 
However, he was later dropped from the 
list of respondents. 

• Health mhilster OmMbmo Ahen A 

writ petition was filed against him with 
regard to the purchase of MRI equip¬ 
ment for the J. J. Group of hospitals. The 
petitioner. Congress legislator Shanta- 
ram Aher, contends that the equipment 
was bought at a high price by the 
government. 

• Fbiaiice mkiUtmr Mahadev Slrivanlian 

As an irrigation minister, he was probed 
on charges of awarding contracts in the 
Krishna Valley project. He was later 
cleared. 

• Hortlciiitiire mlnlitar Shobhatal Phad- 
navls: Her alleged involvement in the 
multi-cTore 'tur dal' scam as food and 
civil supplies minister resulted in her fac¬ 
ing an inquiry. She was later acquitted of 
the offence. 

• Fomiar agriculliira ndnislar ShasMk- 
ant Suian Forced to resign on corrup¬ 
tion charges because of alleged involve¬ 
ment in unauthorised constructions. 
However, his name has been cleared. 

With only six months left for the com¬ 
ing Assembly polls, the graft cases have 
come as a major setback for the coalition 
government. In fact, at a recent party 
workers’ meeting, the normally arrog¬ 
ant and unflappable Sena chief, Bal 
Thackeray, seemed disturbed by the 
developments, lliackeray’s worried pre¬ 
scription for the malaise was: highlight 
the government’s achievements. 

The government’s discomfiture is the 
Opposition’s joy. Highlighting the cor¬ 
ruption charges against both Gopinath 
Munde and Babanrao Gholap, the leader 
of the Opposition in the Assembly, 
Madhukarrao Pichad, even led a delega¬ 
tion to Governor P.C. Alexander seek¬ 
ing Munde’s ouster. Says Congress 
leader Chhagan Bhujbal: "This is a 
government of common thieves. The 
masses, too, know it now. Which is why 
we are the clear favourites for the next 
Assembly polls." Perhaps he’s right. 
And if that happens, it’ll be one inglori¬ 
ous exit for the ruling combine. • 


•UNDAY^-aMiyim 
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JUST NOT 
RADICAL 
E NOUGH 

The role of the Left in the 
current political crisis reveals 
that nothing has changed 


T |he condilion of the so-called 
secular, non-BJP formation in 
India is akin to the Hobbesian 
State: nasty, brutish and short. 
Confusion, ego. jealousy, 
sabotage, hatred, friction and conflict 
reign among the secularists. Those who 
have been exposed as being the worst- 
hit by this state of nature are the Left 
parties. 

Hoping to be the catalyst for the unity 
among the secular formation and want¬ 
ing to seize the captaincy of the unborn 
Third Front, the Left is now feeling 
humiliated, isolated and deserted. But 
whose fault is that? Consider their tac¬ 
tics. They preferred to shake hands with 
Jayalalitha instead of staying with M. 
Karunanidhi, a tried and tested ally. 
They welcomed Laloo Yadav instead of 
hitching up with Ram Vilas Paswan. 
They showered praise upon Mulayam 
Sin^ Yadav, whose erstwhile collea¬ 
gue Pappu Yadav, actually had a com¬ 
rade, Ajit Sarkar, murdered. 

The fault is not just with the tactics. 
Talk to Harkishen Singh Suijeet and he 
will spout high-minded gobbledygook 
about protecting secularism. But in fact, 
the game is all about power. After the 
1996 election, Jyoti Basu did not 
camouflage his ambition of wanting to 
take over the reins of power, a wish 
which was dashed to the ground by har¬ 
dliners in the party's central committee 
by a narrow margin. Basu termed this 
defeat a 'historic blunder'. 

The 16th party congress in October 
1998 endors^ the line of not participat¬ 


ing in a non-Left Front-led government. 
So what happened to that line in 1999 
when power beckoned? It is another mat¬ 
ter that a party colleague let Jyoti Basu 
down. 

As for the CPI, sample this. In the 
17th party congress at Madras in Septem¬ 
ber 1998, the party declared: "We will 
have to fight the Congress in all those sta¬ 
tes where it is confronting the Left or its 
allies. We cannot envisage the Congress 
usurping the political space that belongs 
to us and our allies." And what do they 
do? Get ready to support the Congress at 
the Centre. 

Left politics in India lacks imagina¬ 
tion, innovation, courage and confiden¬ 
ce. The 1999 episode reveals that 
they're caught in a time warp. They 
would like to do to the Congress today, 
what they did to the Congress Socialist 


Party in pre-Independence India. Sajjad 
Zaheer, Soli Batliwala, Dinkar Mehta 
and E.M.S. Namboodiripad were elect¬ 
ed to the national executive of the CSP 
in 1937-38. They were the Trojan Hor¬ 
ses of the CPI. This led to a split in the 
CSP and ultimately the communists cap¬ 
tured ready-made front organisations: 
the trade union (AITUC) and the student 
wing (AISF). This led to the CSP shutt¬ 
ing its door firmly in the communists’ 
face. 

I t was no surprise to anyone that the 
Leftist of the Cambridge school. Lord 
Mountbatten, should have been the inter¬ 
mediary between the Communist Party 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Nor did it seem ironical to anyone that 
the party’s leadership should have come 
mostly from the Oxford and Cambridge- 


The 16th CPI(M) party 
congress endorsed the line of 
not participating in a 
non-Left-led government 
So what happened to that 
line in 1999 when power 
beckoned? IPs another 
matter that a comrade let 
Jyoti Basu down 
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The 16tli party congress of the CPHM): 
endorsing the 'historic hlunder* 

educated Marxists. It remained so till the 
Seventies when Jawaharlal Nehru 
University began filling the space in 
leadership. Nehru wrote to Edwina 
Mountbatten: "You know I have had 
strong leanings towards communism 
and have many friends among commu¬ 
nists." The P.C. Joshi line, offering all 
support to Nehru, was accepted but then 
the second parly congress in 1948 critici¬ 
sed it as an "opportunist slogan of a 
United Front between the government 
and the people." 

However, the opposition to the Nehru- 
led Congress was tempered in the years 
that followed, with Left intellectuals 
playing a major role in this paradigm 
shift. But it did reveal one important 
aspect of the communist movement in 
India: that its centre of gravity did not lie 
within the organisation but outside it. In 
pre-Independence India, Rajani Palme 
Dutt and Ben Bradley who belonged to 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
guided the policy and influenced its poli¬ 
tical line. In post-Independence India, 
the CPI let itself be guided by Moscow 
while the CPI(M) turned to Beijing. 

The post-Nehru crisis for leadership 
of the Congress propelled the CPI to 
make a bid to capture the Congress. 
Mohan Kumaramangalam, veteran CPI 
leader and son of P. Subbarayon, a mini¬ 
ster in Nehru's Cabinet, proposed a the¬ 
sis in 1965 which suggested "review of 
the party since 1947". The intention was 


to infiltrate and capture the Congress 
from within. 

Scores of communists joined the Con¬ 
gress in this period: Rajani Patel became 
the president of the Bombay Congress 
Committee. K.V. Raghunath Reddy, 

R. K. Khadilkar, Nandini Satpathy, 
Nurul Hasan, K.R. Ganesh, H.N. 
Bahuguna, Chintamani Panigrahi and 
others joined the Congress and became 
MPs. So. out of 3.50-odd Congressmen 
elected in 1971, more than 50 were origi¬ 
nally from the CPI. 

More recently, Nurul Hasan, Bipan 
Chandra, Romila Thapar, Irfan Habib, 

S. Gopal and other non-party Left intel¬ 
lectuals exerted their influence on the 
Left parties. They took a line which, for 
them, was an-insurance policy yielding 
double benefit: they justified closer inte¬ 
raction with the Congress on the 
grounds that the Left movement would 
grow; and ensured their survival. 

However, when the Congress reached 
a point where there was no space left for 
it to accommodate Left ideology any¬ 
where, it found itself unable to sustain 
this alliance. We have now reached a 
situation where only unconditional sup¬ 
port suits the Congress. 

The 1998 manifesto of the Left part¬ 
ies denounced the Congress in the worst 
possible manner. "The Congress party 
has degenerated both politically and 
organisationally... it is a party riddled 
with corruption. The Congress is no 
more a party which can govern at the 
Centre or provide the country with a 
new agenda," these parties said. 


T he Congress should go into its new¬ 
found alliance with the Left with its 
eyes open. This time the Marxist 
onslaught will be on Sonia Gandhi's 
leadership. They will try to find "pro¬ 
gressive elements" within the Congress 
to "defeat the reactionary leadership". 

In 1978, the CPI(M) did the same 
with the Janata Party and the Congress. 
At its tenth party congress, it explored 
the idea of cultivating "elements and 
groups in the Congress(l) who are not 
only against the authoritarianism of Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi but also tend to take radical 
postures on socio-economic issues". In 
the same breath, it appealed to the "Left 
and democratic forces in the Janata Par¬ 
ty" for cooperation with the Left. 

In 1978, the CPI admitted it had made 
a mistake in endorsing the Emergency 
impi^sed by Indira Gandhi in 1975. It tur¬ 
ned so much that one of tis leaders, 
Yogendra Sharma, was severely chastis¬ 
ed and marginalised in the party as a 
punishment for carrying a letter from 
Indira Gandhi to Yuri Andropov, then 
President of the Soviet Union. 

What is happening now? Once again, 
the known hardliners in the party don’t 
want to share power without responsibi¬ 
lity and another .section wants direct 
share in power. This is the only differen¬ 
ce between Sitaram Yechury and Pra- 
kash Karat on the one hand and Jyoti 
Basu and Harki.shen Singh Suijeet on 
the other. 

Communists are obsessed with their 
image of being character-certifiers. But 
the present political crisis and the sub¬ 
sequent polarisation has shattered that 
image. They’ve compromised with 
Laloo and Jayalalitha. They’ve accepted 
and legitimised Subramanian Swamy’s 
guidance and his pre.scription for creat¬ 
ing instability in the country. 

The CPI is faced with a revolt in its 
Bihar unit for supporting Laloo. The 
CPI(M)*s cadres are confused: they've 
been brought up to believe the Congress 
is a bunch of corrupt, power-hungry poli¬ 
ticians. So why is the CPI(M) support¬ 
ing them? 

There aren’t too many avenues left 
for the Left. Maybe the time has come 
when it should accept its mistakes, make 
its functioning more democratic and 
transparent and do imaginative politics. 
Conspiratorial politics is self-limiting. • 

(The Muthor teaches political semnee m Delhi Unveraiy 
andie a aao c mtad wi^ the sangh parivar These views are 
however, hie own). 






NEWSBEAT. 


Bullet for 
b ullet 

The RanvirSena, avenging the Senari 
massacre, guns down 12 Dalits in Bihar's 
Gaya district 


I n Bihiir, gunfire has once again 
shattered the lull which had 
descended after the massacre of 
35 upper-caste men (Bhumihars) 
on 18 Marcli at Senari village in 
Jehanabad district. This time, guns were 
out in the Magadh heartland — m 
Khagribigha and Jahirbigha hamlets 
under Belaganj police station of Gaya 
district. On the night of 21 Apnl, thetiut- 
lawed Ranvir Sena men shot dead 12 
people belonging to Dalit and backward 
castes. The latest round of carnage was 
apparently in retaliation to the Sciuui kil¬ 
lings perpetrated by the Maoist Commu¬ 
nist Centre (MCC), the banned Niixal 
outfit. 

The modus opcrandi was the same. 
As in the past, killings were confined to 
the two small hamlets, 'fhe Ranvir Sena 
men, wearing green shirts and shorts, 
surrounded the unsuspecting villagers 
of Khagribigha at first. It was around 10 
pm at night when the first shot was fired 
at Munari Devi, who was sleeping with 
her seven-year-old daughter wSharda 
Kumari. Munari had come to visit her 
brother Yadunandan Yadav. 

The action commenced when u group 
of men, armed to teeth, stealthily reach¬ 
ed Yadunandan's house. An attempt 
was made by the Ranvir Sena men to 
overpower him. But being physically 
strong, Yadunandan caught hold of one 
of the marauders and flung him hard on 
the ground. With tliis, he got the chance 
to escape under the cover of darkness. 

But this act of defiance angered the 
Ranvir Sena men. They flung Yadunan- 
dan’s six-month-old nephew in front of 
fettered buffaloes. The bovines, who 
were perhaps were more humane than 


human beings, did not trample the infant 
who lay cushioned on the dung cakes. 

Munari and her daughter were terrifi¬ 
ed at the unleashing of cruelty right in 
front of them. But they did not last for 
long. Both were silenced shortly after 
this. The duo's heads were blown otf as 
more than six bulCts were pumped in. 

Meanwhile, hot on the trail of Yadu¬ 
nandan, Sena activists started to fire at 
random. More than 50 shots were fired. 
I’his proved to be a boon for the resi¬ 
dents of Jahirbigha village which was 
nearby. Villagers, alerted by the sound 
from the blazing guns, ran away to Musi 
village, located nearby. Musi is a village 
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dominated, ironically, by the Bhumi 
bars. But they were benevolent enough 
to provide refuge to the fleeing Dalits. 
But the Sena men were not so kind. 


After killing Jawahar Yadav, a 
70-year-old man who was sleeping in 
his dalan (outhouse), the assailants mov 


ed over to Jahirbigha. Caught in the con 
fusion, and crossfire, 55-ycar-old 


Dashrath Manjhi was the first one to go 
down. He too was shot in the head, thrice. 


Manjhi's family members were also 
shot dead while they were asleep. So 
was Tuleshwar Prajapati. This old and 
frail man was valiant enough to save the 
lives of six persons. According to eye 
witnesses, when the Sena men started 
firing, Tuleshwar told his neighbours to 
go inside the house and bolt the door. 
While everyone took shelter in the safe 
confines of their house, Tuleshwar was 
leB behind and eventually shot dead. 


E ven as the killers were trjdng to 
break open the doors in the villages, 



Sena decided to kill innocent people, 
even as there was no dispute over anyth¬ 
ing here," said Palta. 

The SP revealed that when the police 
patrol party started spotting the killers, 
they were busy trying to break open the 
door of a house where more than 25 per¬ 
sons had taken refuge. "The casualty 
would have been far more," he added. 

According to the SP, after the mas¬ 
sacre, raids were conducted in the proba¬ 
ble hideouts of the Ranvir Sena and five 
persons have already been taken into 
custody so far. The state government has 
already started the procedure of granting 
ex gratia payment of Rs 1.4 lakh each to 
the next of Idn of the deceased. 

At the place of carnage, the leader of 
the Opposition in Bihar Assembly, Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party’s (BJP) Sushil 
Kumar Modi, had to face an extremely 
hostile crowd. His political rival, RJD’s 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and his wife, chief 
minister Rabri Devi, were going all out 
to convince the gathering of illiterate vil¬ 
lagers as to how the BJP and the Samata 
Party were encouraging the Ranvir Sena. 

Later, speaking to Sunday, the 
director-general of police, T.P. Sinha, 
pointed out that the police had recovered 
empty shells of 12-bore guns, 7.62-bore 
and 30.06-borc rifles. He revealed that 
an empty bottle of rum was also found. 
And that it was the brand supplied to the 
Border Security Force (BSIO in Punjab. 
Sinha said that this could lead to the sour¬ 
ce of ammunition and arms supplied to 
Ranvir Sena. 









the police patrol party in nearby Paibi- 
gha and Chaita villages heard the com¬ 
motion and also the sound of guns being 
fired. 

Yadav also told Sunday that when a 
handful of upper-caste young men of 
Musi village decided to t^e on the Ran¬ 
vir Sena men, who were on the rampage 
at Khagribigha and Jahirbigha, "We dis¬ 
couraged them as the killers had highly 
sophisticated weapons and they would 
not have stood a chance." 

Speaking to Sunday, the superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Gaya, Anil Palta, pointed 
out that there was no dispute in the villa¬ 
ges. "Lpgic fails as to why the Ranvir 


■■ 


Meanwhile, with the killing of 12 
men from the Dalit and backward castes, 
the Ranvir Sena, in its bid to even the 
score of the Senari carnage, has truly 
made its presence felt in the MCC 
bastion. 

Intelligence reports say that the MCC 
had already started preparations for stor¬ 
ming the Ranvir Sena bastion at Bhoj- 
pur. And other carnages in the near futu¬ 
re are certainly not ruled out. Especially 
when the People’s War Group, the 
MCC, the Red Squad of the CPI(ML) 
and the Ranvir Sena are on an expansion 
spree. • 

MmifJSaMr/aitr* 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


CRICKiT 
\ WORLD 
CUP ‘99 

^ U^^*'’'’^COMMSNTRY 
^RECORDS .INFORMATION 

Countdown for World Cup ’99 magic 
has begun, it’s high time to be aware 
of the Cricket Heroes and their 
cricketing magic 

We present these exciting details in 
a form of book costing Rs 50/- 
containing records, reviews & 
results 

This book IS must for cricket fans 
and. an ideal gift to offer to some¬ 
one you love the most j 

Book your copy, send Demand Draft/ i 
Cheque of Rs 50/- (add Rs 10/- 
extra for outstation Cheques) I 
payable to "The Great Arts Gallery | 
at New Delhi " with full name & i 
address ' 

Rush your order today Be sure I 
copies are limited. I 



I Please rush me copy of CWC *99 | 

I at my above address ■ 

The Great Arts Gallery ■ 
I Above AN Eye Care Clinic & Optiaans | 
I 75. Bharat Nagar. New Friends Cokxiy. | 
! New Delhi-110 065 ! 


1 Share your Datas, I 

Records, incidents, I ■ i ■ - . ..J 

Reviews, Photographs etc with a 
Colourful book coming out on the eve of 
Cricket World Cup'99 

Selected articles will be rewarded suitably 
Send your material today 

2 If. you wish to collect the Book. Please 
send name, address and M.O./D O Rs 50/ 
- favouring -AJANTA ASSOCIATES 
Payable New Delhi" 

AJanta Associates, 

2474. Nalwa Street. 

Paharganj, 

New Daihi- 110 055 ^ 


Local 

sentiments 

The SAFfootball tournament turns out 
to be a damp squib 


T he South Asian Federation Fooi- 
ball (SAFF) tournament has failed 
to enthuse spectators. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, the Indian team made eve¬ 
rything so controversial that a serious 
rethinking is needed regarding its 
composition. 

As India decided to host the meet in 
Goa, the selection process took on a 
regional hue. Bruno Coutinho was nam- i 
ed captain and Henry Britto the mana- 




Bniiio CoutiRbo: uimly behaviour 

ger. Unfortunately, the manager wanted 
to usurp the role of coach. His years as a 
club-level player might have given him 
the idea that he knew about tactics better 
than the coach, Sukhvinder Singh. Brit¬ 
to even decided to take on FIFA’s nomi¬ 
nee, P.K. Baneijee. 

Although the stadium had a capacity of 
35,000, there were not more than 10,000 
spectators on any day in the league 
stage. But those present were enough to 
demonstrate the attitude of the public. 
They felt only Goan players should take 
the field. The way Carlton Chapman 


was heckled when he replaced Bruno 
Coutinho in India’s match against Paki¬ 
stan was unprecedented. And the 
Bangalorean just could not play! 

A lot of the problems the Indian team 
faced were due to the absence of a strong 
coach. Sukhvinder seemed to Just cave 
in to the demands of the manager and the 
captain. The captain’s gesture to the 
crowd while leaving the field to be 
replaced would have earned him an 
immediate suspension in most 
countries. But in India, everything i^s 
possible. 

In future, strength of character should 
be one of the main criteria for the selec¬ 
tion of a coach. Singh is a good man, but 
needs to steel himself like Nayeemud- 
din, for example. 

However, the Margao misadventure 
should be forgotten, now that the pre- 
Olympic matches against Thailand have 
to be prepared for. India is fortunate that 
quite a few of the under-23 squad have 
been in action in the SAFF cup competi¬ 
tion, though their skills have to be blend¬ 
ed with the others invited to the camp at 
Bangalore. 

While P.K. Banerjee will be putting 
the boys through their paces, the All 
India Football Federation is sifting 
through the CVs of several coaches sug¬ 
gested by FIFA. AIFF president Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi said that the federa¬ 
tion might select two — for the juniors 
and seniors. 

”In any case, our immediate aim is to 
do well in the home and away matches in 
the pre-Olympics in July. Only after this 
is over we will concentrate on the Asia 
Cup. In the next phase, we will be prepa¬ 
ring a team for the Afro-Asian Games 
soccer competition," Das Munshi said. 

Whatever the AIFF docs, however, 
will have to have a clear direction in the 
matter of team selection and manager- 
appointment. Local sentiment cannot be 
allowed to take precedence over nation¬ 
al interest, as was the case in Goa. • 

Ai«NSM/CaMfifte 
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WEST BENAGL 

Crael lessons 

A Jadavpur University student is kidnapped and tortured for taking part in 

campus movement 

H e implored his torturers: "Kill me." But they looking men. With little prelude they prc.ssed their revolvers 
refused, saying," Wc will send you back as a living against him and dragged him by his hair on to an Ambassador 

example of what we can do.” As the young man car. He shouted for help, but in view of the increasing insecuri- 

slowly recollected the ghastly tale in his hospital ty of people’s life and dignity in the city, nobody responded, 

bed and narrated it with much difficulty to They pressed his head down and started punching him. Nea- 

SuNiMY, there were intermissions when he stopped speaking ring the Eastern Metropolitan By-pass, they blindfolded him. 

and clasped his abdomen, trying to suppress the pain. The car drove on for what seemed about 45 to 50 minutes 

When Anish Dhar, a student from the north Bengal district before it stopped. He was dragged out and taken up to the first 

of Cooch Behar came to study production engineering at flmir of a building. When his blindfold was removed he found 

Jadavpur University in Calcutta, little did he know that he himself in a room with armed men around him. 

would be in such a precarious condition in his second year. Then the beating started It followed a peculiar pattern*. For 

But in an extreme turn of events, on 20 April, when he had two days, Anish was kicked on the lower abdomen and lower 
gone to a shop near his hostel, he was accosted by five tough- back in long stretches. They seemed to be professionals in this 


TERROR TACTICS: A/iw/i Dhar in hospital 
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business. 

"See whal is the consequence ot agitating against us,” they 
taunted. It seemed they had been trailing him keenly for quite 
some time, for they kept on passing comments such as, "This 
is for your speech at the street-cornei meeting at the SB bus 
stand," as they thrashed him. 

The charge against Anish was that he had taken a leading 
role in the ongoing agitation in the unneisity against a recent 
circular regarding library fines The fines were increased 
from 6 parse per day to 30 to 50 paise per day for students, and 
for the first time, weie imposed on the teachers 

Apparently a small issue, it had blown up to alannmg pro¬ 
portions with students and teachers demonstrating almost 
every day and the authorities refusing to negotiate. The stu¬ 
dents said the library was completely in the doldrums and the 
raising ot lines would not help improve it in any way. 

The engincciing and science faculty unions organised 
hunger-strikes and sit-ms against the circular, while the 
CPI{M)-baeked Students Fedeiahon of India (SFI), which 
controls the arts unum, and the Karmachan Sansad, opjHi.scd 
it .saying it was a disruptive move by Naxalites and other for¬ 
ces. This even led to an engineering teacher being assaulted 
on the campus and sexcral students being injured in clashes. 
But something like Amsh s abduction and torture was still 
beyond the worst imaginable scenario foi most (loople 

Anish was not given anything to eat t)r drink and was not 
allowed to visii the toilet Once, when he could not control 
hiiTisell, he was beaten particularly hard for having made a 
mess on ihe floor 

On the second day as the ordeal continued and his condition 
became delicate, they ordered him to sign a blank paper. He 
refused. One torturer started pulling his hair and another pull¬ 
ed his tongue out until he could no longer bear it and signed. 

On 22 Apiil morning. Amsh was taken out in a car and dum¬ 
ped at a field near Calcutta Airport. He lay there for some 
time, dazed and writhing m pain. Seeing a nckshaw caj1 com¬ 
ing, he requested him to uike him to the main road, w here he 
found a taxi. Hnquinng about the place, he came to know that 
it was the airport area and told the taxi driver to take him to the 
Salt Lake campus hostel of Jadavpur University. The .students 
later admitted him to the NRS Hospital. 

The news shocked the campus community at the univer¬ 
sity. Vice-chancellor Ashok Nath Basil issued a statement 
which was distributed in the fonn of a leaflet the following 
day "Although medical reports say there is no external injury 
on Amsh’s body, he is being treated at the NRS Hospital," it 
said. 

That, however, could not pacify the students, who demon¬ 
strated and riuisacked the VC’s office demanding security. 
The SFI and KarmachtU'i Sansad, of course, saw a "Naxalitc 
conspiracy" behind the episode. 

ITie issue generated much heal at the general body meeting 
of the Jadavpur University Teachers’ Association. While the 
majority section decided to ad)ourn the meeting and march to 
the VC to demand peace and .security in the campus, about 50 
of them refused to go and ‘continued’ the meeting. 

Even as he became the issue of agitations and counter- 
agitations outside, Anish was still .suffering from the trauma 
and pain at the hospital. And strangely, the doctors seemed to 
be mortally scared to talk about him. "We have orders from 
higher authorities not to disclose his condition to anybody," 
said one of them. • 

NUmttfmn Duttm/Cmicuttm 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Justice delayed 


Undertrials far outnumber convicts in 
Indian jails 

R ecently, a seminar was oiganised in Guwahati by the 
National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) to celebr¬ 
ate the foundation day of the stale Human Rights Com¬ 
mission (AHRC) in Assam. The subject of discussion was the 
"Systemic Reform of Indian Prison". Speaking on the occa¬ 
sion. NHRC special rapporteur and former director, investiga¬ 
tion, Sankar Sen observed: "The presence of a large number 
of undcrtnal prisoners have made prisons in India overcrow¬ 
ded, failing the criminal justice system in our country." 

Delivering the keynote address, Sen blamed the state 
governments for the lack of interest in implementing the 
recommendations made by the All India Jail Reforms Com¬ 
mittee heailed by Justice Mullah for improving the condition 
of prisons 

Sen pointed out that the number of pn.soners in India was 
not very' hirgc compared to the total population. He informed 
that there were only 2.5 lakh prisoners in Indiiui jails out of 
whom around 60,000 were convicts while the rest were most¬ 
ly undertrials. He said that if steps were taken to release the 
undertrials wherever it was possible, it would be easier to 


Power struggle 


Dunlop workers in Calcutta refuse to 
remain in the dark 


T he situation is fast approaching the point of no return 
for the employees of tyre major Dunlop. Workers at the 
company’s cUstiibution office at Calcutta’s 62A Mirza 
Ghalib Street not only have received no wages for the past 
14 months, on 24 March, power supply to the building was 
disconnected. The reason: the company was unable to pay 
electricity bills. 

And with the supply cut-off, no pumps are operated and 
there is no water in the building. As a result, more than 100 
employees are forced to go without power or water in the 
middle of a sweltering summer. Repeated 2 ^>peals to the 
company authorities have fallen ontteaf ears. 

During a demonstration on 12 Aprik ^ere were heated 
rhetoric and slogans, condemning the lack of concern 
shown by the management. The workers were demarKUng^ 
among oUier things, the immediate restoration of electrici¬ 
ty and water supply and the payment of outstanding salary. 
Speaking to newsmen, IbrniC-affUlated Dunlop India 
Employees Union general secretaty Aniruddha 
pointed out that his group had decided to closctanks with 
the CPKMj-affiliated union on the matter. 

Moving a step father, ClTU-afRiiased Diadop Wor¬ 
kers’ Union (D\W) vicc-presidem Ashoke Pal announc* 
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improve the conditions inside the jails. For that matter, he 
even suggested setting up of a task force on a priority basis. 
"There arc prisons in the country which are so overcrowded 
that the prisoners have to sleep in shifts. This often leads to unr¬ 
est and riots among prisoners,” Sen pointed out. 

During its investigations, the NHRC has found that some 
undertrials had been languishing in jails for decades because 
the authorities could not arrange for escorts to take them to the 
court. Sen therefore suggested that the jail staff be trained for 
escorting prisoners instead of the police who were always 
overburdened with other duties including law and order. 

It has been observed that the training of prison staff was a 
neglected area in all the stales. Therefore a suggestion has 
been made to train the jail staff so that they can escort the 
undcrtrials. 

It has also been found that tuberculosis was rampant in 
most of the prisons in the countiy. There were no adequate doc¬ 
tors or medical staff attached to prisons. vSen suggested that a 
prisoner should he admitted to a jail only after a thorough 
medical examination. In this connection, he called upon the 
NGOs to help the jairauthorities. There were 300 cases of 
death in custody in India dunng 1995-96. The figure rose to 
700 to 1996-97. 

Incidentally, AHRC chairman Justice S.N. Bhargava points 
ed out that the condition of jails in Assam as well as in other 
north-eastern stales were found to be not very encouraging by 
the Commission during its inspection on several occasions. 

While the stale inspector-general of prisons, H.N. Baniah 
infonned that as on 26 February, there were a total of 6,177 



HOUSE OF HORROR: file picture of a jail 

inmates in Assam which included 108 women inmates. Out of 
them, there were a total of 4,606 undertrial prisoners. 

Harlicr, Governor Lt.Gcn.(ield) S.K. Sinha said that the liv¬ 
ing condition in most of the jails in the country had become 
preposterous. He felt that "with criminalisation of the society, 
the life inside the jails has also become cnmmialised to an alar¬ 
ming proportion." • 

Dllmmp Chmntimn/Quwshmtl 


ed that his union was opposed to any kind of negotiation 
for reopening Dunlop as long as the company was under 
the control of its present owner Manu Chhabria. 

Sengupta alleged that the present management had fail¬ 
ed to ensure the supply of even the basic minimum facili¬ 
ties. When electricity could not be restored, the workers 
wanted to run the company's generator, installed in the 
building, for two hours everyday. But this was also turned 
down l^ause it cost Rs 2,000 per day to run it. Sengupta 
has alleged that the Dunlop management look recourse to 
these inhuman measures even after giving an assurance, 

SWITCH«OFF: workers at 62A Mirza GheUW Street 



on 6 April, to the additional labour commissioner. West 
Bengal government, that the matter concerning 62 A Mirza 
Ghalib Street would be looked into. 

Union sources pointed out that the authorities were deli¬ 
berately not restoring the power .supply. Ever since Dun¬ 
lop announced suspension of work at its Sahagunj and 
Madras factories in early February last year, because of 
financial difficulQ^, negotiations have taken place to 
revive the ailing tyre manufacturer. 

Workers had alleged that Dunlop's sickness was largely 
contrived and that the company was now trying to evict the 
workers from 62A Mirza Oh^ib Street so that the prime 
propoty could be sold. Union sources pointed out that the 
workers weretfetermined to stall the move. 

Meanwhitet doubts arc being raised as to whether the 
management will be able to put in place a viable revival 
plan ^ take the comnpany out of the woods. So 
far» these negOliattotis among the management, the state 
govmitneni, workers and the financal institutions, have 
not ddiiyered any result 

' As it sttmds, in ofder to retain its controlling interests, 
ftepimtopmanageinent will have to submit arevival pack¬ 
age withkii 15 May. If this package is unacceptable to wor- 
km« banks and the state government, then the BIFR can 
r^ect it. In that case, the BIFR will ask its operating 
ag^^^n Ibis case IDBO to put forward a new plan. If 
snctii^wng haf^eos, the management will no longer have 
m theaff^ of Dunlop. 

Ito diit is a long-<kawn process. Dunlop workers at 
Street, meanwhile, are swetting it out. • 
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wife's back! 

And he is as funny as he used to be 


i5 back, and ttiat’s good news fat all ttiose who 
fbetr htttnonr gentle and unaggreasive. For those 
wboCante in tale, Wagle was die quintessootial R.K Lax* 
man Coimnon Man, whom Kundan Shah had given a face 
back in '87-88 He was an average joe, with an avmge 


job, leading an average life, unfailmgly.however, his abili¬ 
ty to focus on small joys left us smiling 

Wagle kl Dttrnya was a world we were all familiar widi 


because it was our world, his problems, which ranged 
fiom a leaking tap and lecalcittanl plumbers to Md^ 
tempered bosses and unfriendly colleagues w^ our pro¬ 
blems Once every week, whm Wagle ttid Radhiluk his 


Wife, amved in our midst, we would wait to see how he 


would deal with, say, one new TV set and many avaicious 
neighbours Without, one may add, a raucous lae^-track, 
Wagle kl Nayt Duntya (STAR Plus, Thursday, 8 pm) is 



THifSQUlARdOEiAit^ Srivastava 


stmilar enough to be leasauring. Anjan Snvastavarnpnaes 
his role with the <dd feHcttyi so does Bhwab Aidnokar and 
they ioidc amazingly die same, bwring thoodd wriidcle and 
an extra layer of fodi, And sepnia to have lost none of 

th6edgsmtbpui8(niall(tbeim(mtemagyeamfain«se6n8]^ 
se output foom die man gave us die enamiy's first 
gmtoine post-modern bUck comedy/Miw Bfo An Tenrow 
'—mtheshii^ofdMmosdy woiidietMAfoklu^ 
leas-than-wondkafid Shidt Rmch-Sudiitin KrMhnamwthy 
film itoMi fiohfo We, Whgie is M fonhiKm m he ns^ 

tobeanddianlcabe»fisfonay. 4 

The eu^aasion tut die Wagle dadsihae was fim'tdisdf' 
event itt ttiepisode; jhk) tKetcirnKB^diW wldb 

im ^ach anmanmem Ins fiutsve tdai^paabmim 4M^ 
deamstUdiqdloi^ • 

JiA* X. , . -<8 t 4,^ . i-. I.- X* 
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INNOVATION 

High fashion 

A fabric made from wood pulp holds out 
new promises 

S hirts and skirts from trees'^ After 16 years of research, a 
fabnc has been developed which promises to usher in a 
new era of eco friendly clothes Billed as thc;fabnc of 
the 21 St century, Tentel was developed by Courtaulds which 
won the UN Fashion Industry and Environment Award for the 
product This UN award is presented for environmentally res¬ 
ponsible and sustainable business practices 

Asia s leading denim manufacturer Arvind Mills is the first 
one to bnng Fencel to India Tencel is a man-made cellulosic 
fibre derived from wood pulp which is harvested from manag¬ 
ed forests Cellulose is a natural polymer that makes up the liv¬ 
ing cells of all vegetation And the manufactunng process 
uses a non toxic solvent which is continually recycled 

As a natural fibre, Tencel is breathable, absorbent and, 
above all fully bio degradable The generic name of the fibre 
IS lyocell and it lends itself to a variety of blends TenceFs natu 
ral qualities enhance the inherent properties of wool, cotton, 
linen, silk, polyester, elastane and nylon A variant, Tencel 
A100, has been developed pnmanly for the knitwear and jer 
sey markets, by controlling the fibnllation at the fibre stage 
Fibnllation is where the net fibre, through abrasive action, 
develops micro-fibnls—tiny fibres—on its surface Manipu 
lating or controlling fibnllation yield a vanety of different 
fabric finishes 

Ushenng in a new era in fibre manufactunng, Tencel is the 
result of perfect harmony between nature and technology It is 
the first new product in 10 years It is extremely strong in both 
Its wet and diy states and is the first man-made cellulosic fibre 
for clothing to greatly exceed the strength of even wet cotton 
In addition to strength, Tencel has great versatility It is 
inherently soft and smooth and, because of its strength, seve¬ 
ral different finishing techniques can be applied to produce a 
vanety of unique surface effects in a wide range of fabnes 
The fabnc is so soft and pliable that it automatically provides 
grace, refinement and elegance It is such an absorbent fibre 
that colour gets through easily, dyeing true to every hue 
Tencel could produce a range of fabnes, from units and wea¬ 
ves to crepes, twills, chambrays and poplins And most are 
machine washable or could be dry-cleaned Since it c ombines 
the advantages of both natural and synthetic fibres, it js as soft 
as silk, as strong as polyester and as absorbent as cotton 
Combined with its durability, this product is being used for 
sports and casual outfits as much as for formal wear — in 
(tenims, woollens or cottons Not only is it shnnk-resistant, 
Tencel produces a fabnc which ’’breathes”, thus making it 
ideal for Indian weather conditions 

Arvind Mills is already supplying Tencel denim to eight 
leading brands—from Anow, Charlie to Charagh Din, Hoff- 
men, Lee and Oxemberg Fashion opportunities have begun 
to expand The innovation is also likely to tngger more resear¬ 
ch into fabnes that take casual and the fashion-conscious even 
closer to nature • 
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BEGINNING 2 MAY, 1999 


ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

Y our free time and 
persona] arrangements 
can be upset by the need to 
take on extra work. There’s 
not much chance of finding 
peace and tranquillity at 
home. Household and 
family members can be in a 
quarrelsome mood. They 
may fail to undertake their 
share of duties and chores. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20Ma\} 

I t will be difficult to stop 
money from rolling in. 
You arc in for a successful 
and lucrative period where 
business and professional 
activities are concerned. 
Don’t turn down any 
reasonable opportunity for 
earning extra cash. It seems 
that you are high in the list 
for promotion. 

GEMINI 


(2/ Ma\-20 June) 

K eep some time for 
yourself. Take stock of 
your current position, and 
also clarify the direction in 
which you arc going. You 
need to pit yourself against 
definite aims. Plan ahead, 
keeping long-term interests 
in mind. You may be 
suppressing your true 
desires. 


(2/ Jul\-20 August) 

Y OU may have to fend for 
yourself and depend on 
your own resources. It is 
probably not a good idea to 
lend money. Favouritism 
should be avoided in 
business. You cannot afford 
to grant special terms. Try a 
rearrangement at home: 
change around the functions 
of the main rooms in the 


I LIBRA 


(2! September-20 October) 

I t will be easier to win 
others around to your way 
of thinking. Your relaxed 
and friendly manner will be 
infectious. People who are 
ill-at-ease will soon settle 
down. The diplomatic .side 
of your nature will have 
some hard work to do. 
Domestic life needs to be 
given attention. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December} 

S tick to known and tried 
ways now. Utilise 
methods that others expect 
from you. Too much of an 
adventurous or innovatory 
spirit can earn you a 
reputation of being 
eccentric. As.sociates and 
clients are likely to be in a 
conservative mood, and will 
not take kindly to your 
varying behaviour. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / Decembcr-2() January) 

T his is not the time to sit 
back and take it easy. 
Keep abreast of all the 
necessary chores, tasks and 
arrangements. You cannot 
expect others to handle ail 
responsibilities. You must 
shoulder your share of 
burdens. But it is again 
essential to allow others the 
time and space to make up 
their own minds. 

AQUARIUS 


(JlJanuon 20 Februan} 

S elfish motives can be 
ascribed to your 
attempts to help people in 
need or in trouble, by those 
who have no idea of what 
you are up to. But a welcome 
helping hand may come your 
way from well-placed 
people. Tutors are likely to 
be pleased with the progress 
of students. 


CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

M aterial sacrifices may 
have to be made. Don't 
attempt risky ventures. 
People will know where they 
are if you stick to routine. 
Worries regarding romantic 
partners should be put to 
^ rest. Lx>ved ones may tell 
you how important you are. 


VIRGO 


(2) Augush20Sepremffer) 

Y OU may be entrusted 
with new 
responsibilities, 
accompanied by a 
sub.stantial pay rise. Round 
off home d^orations or 
other artistic enterprises. 
You are tempted to indulge 
extravagant whims: don't 
throw hard-earned money 
down the drain. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ Octoher-20 November) 

Y our neutrality and 
objectivity will enable 
you to adjudicate in 
misunderstandings. But you 
should leave others more 
rood! U) make iheir ov/n 
choices, especially in 
matters of taste. Beware of 
being overly judgemental; 
you'll lose friends otherwise. 


PISCES 


(2) hehruar\ -20 March ) 

T (K) forceful a manner, and 
an overly single-minded 
intent to reach your goals, 
can be intensely 
e(>urUoi-})»Mdi;ctf\'e l! is 
heller fo do .1 iiule and ; 

the results ratlier than trying 
to accomplish things in one 
fell swoop. 
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Close shave 

■ The former niinisici 
of state for finance, K 
Janarthanan, escaped by the 
skin of his teeth IfiheAIAD- 
MK had not pulled out of the 
go\eminent when it did, he 
might have been in serious 
trouble 

Tlic story is that a <lcputy 
secretary in the finance inmi- 
slry sought a posting and 
was prepared to pay Rs 




K. Janarthanan: aavad by 
thaakInofhUtaath 

50,(KK) foi it Vigilance 
authoiitics got wind of the 
plan and a trap was laid foi 
the minister, complete with 
inked notes, etc 

Just when they were ready 
to strike, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's Olfice got wind of it 
Order s were sent that the ope¬ 
ration must be stopped. And, 
just when the officers who 
had planned the operation 
considered defying this sug¬ 
gestion, the AlAHMK pull¬ 
ed out 

Then the issue of giving or 
taking bribes became 
irrelevant 


Budget matters 


■ The day the govern- 
merit fell, the finance 
minister told his bureaucrats 
that they should consider 
that he’d quit But the 


HEARD AT THE FINANCE MINISTRY 

YMhwMt SMm Is Um only 
fbianco mlntalor who hi not 
worriod about tbo Budgol dofldt, 
but about thopofilo n io n tary 


A BUREAUCRAT 


Budget hadn’t been passed. 
So, how could this problem 
be surmounted'^ 

The mandarins held a war 
council in the finance minis- 
try which the minister attend¬ 
ed for ten minutes. They told 
him that whatever the 
government did, the first 
thing was to get the Budget 
passed. The finance minister 
concurred. But what could 
he do if Parliament didn’t 
realise the impt>rlance of pas¬ 
sing the Budget'^ 

Well, in that case, said the 



Yaabwanl Slnba: sMlng 


CHECK-LIST 


Chamber of horrors: what a Third Front 
government could look like 


■ Prime Minister: Jayaialitha has said she wants the 
jOb. Need any more be said? 

■ Home minister: Laloo Prasad Yadav. Noted for his 
sensitive handling of law-and-order issues, his efforts to 
protect Harijans in Bihar and his fodder-like integrity Has 
demonstrated his commitment to women's issues by 
making his wife chief minister. 

■ Foreign mlnleter: Mulayam Singh Yadav. He 
doesn't speak any language other than Hindi but can 
adequately wrestle with the subtleties of foreign policy — 
don't forget he started out as a wrestler. 

■ Finance minister: Subramanian Swamy. Noted 
for his maturity, his constructive streak, his unwillingness 
to speak ill of others and his helpful appearance before the 
Jain Commission investigating Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. Minister of state: why not Chandra Swami? 
How much worse could things get anyway? 

■ Defence mlnleten H.D. Deve Gowda. Fresh from 
his triumph as prime minister of Hassan district, 
masquerading as Prime Minister of India, Gowda is now 
such an expert on defence matters that friends and 
enemies alike call him General Gowda. 


bureaucrats..-don’t blame us 
later. No MP will be paid his 
salary. 

The finance minister con¬ 
veyed this .sense of urgency 
to the Speaker and the Prime 
Minister. Thai’s how the 
Budget was passed in record 
time. 


There’s a kind 
ofhush 

■ At the same meeting, 
the bureaucracy also 
told the finance minister that 
the three disasters they 
expected were that there 
would be a temporary distur¬ 
bance in the Sensex; the 
issue of disinvestment which 
was to have been decided 
two weeks ago would conti¬ 
nue to hang fire; and the new 
government -— whichever it 
is — would increase subsi¬ 
dies. 'fhere was gloom all 
around. 



ShanluMr N«th Aeliaiy a: 
where art thou? 

But the one person, who 
manages to he missing from 
all such doom and gloom 
meetings was missing yet 
again: Dr Shankar Nath 
Acharya, chief economic 
adviser to the government. • 
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Vafn^ffort 

■ After she was 
widowed* for a long 
time* Sonia wore no oma- 
ments at all. Then* gradual¬ 
ly* as the grief abated, she 
was seen wearing small 
trinklets: nothing loud or fla¬ 
shy, but the odd gold bangle 
or chain round her neck. 

However, for the week 
that the political crisis in 
Delhi was at its height, Mrs 
Gandhi was once again seen 
without any jewellery what¬ 
soever. No earrings, nothing 
round her neck, no bangles, 
nothing except the vermilion 
threads around her left wrist. 

The story is that M.L. 
Fotedar held a havan at 10 


toiila QmnM: III# itoWM 
MMtoyMdrMttfts 

Janpath to assuit success in 
all the ventures that Sonia 
Gandhi was undertaking. 
During the length of the 
havan, which went on for 
several days, the pandits told 
her that she should wear no 
jewellery except that vermil¬ 
ion threes which were tied 
round her wrist. $he was not 
to take them off till Sunday* 
25 April* when the auq;rid- 
ous period came to an end 
After that she could go back 
to wearing jewelfeiy. 

Sadly, it doesn't seem as if 
the havan — and the strictu¬ 
resyielded much. 


HEARD IN THE CENTRAL HALL 

This Is the first time In history 
that aturkey has votodforan 
early Christmas. 

A CONGRESS MP ON AMAR SINGH’S CLAIM 
THAT THE SAMAJWADI PARTY WANTS AN 
ELECTION 



Watch your back 

■ Subranianian Swamy, 
the one-man demoli¬ 
tion squad, ironically blam¬ 
ed Aijun Singh for wreck¬ 
ing all hi.s plans. 

Swamy’s explanation is 
unqiue. He was heard telling 
journalists that as a Brah¬ 
min, it was up to him and 
others like him, to do the thin¬ 
king. "According to the Indi¬ 
an caste system, the Kshatri- 
yas were only the people 


who implemented and exe¬ 
cuted what the Brahmins 
thought," he said. 

But when the Kshatriyas 
begin doing the thinking 
and the Brahmins begin 
doing the implementing, it is 
sure recipe for disaster. The 
Brahmin tried his best, he 
says, but there was a mistake 
in the plan. 

Arjun Singh should watch 
his back. Because the back is 
what Swamy* the bravest of 
all fighters, aims for. 


CHECK-LIST 


Food and beverage management and the 
press: how political parties rate 

■ Sanu^wadl Farty (9/10): The best is not good 
enough, when it comes to feeding journalists. The best 
cakes and pastries, nachos and tacos, cold drinks, nothing 
but mineral water— certainly not a party of backwards 
when it comes to courting journalists. 


■ SauMta Parly (1/10): Glucose biscuits and tea, 
sometimes savoury mixture. If you’re invited to lunch, be 
prepared to pay for your food packet. 


■ Congrasa (8/10): It is a standard fare — one 
sweet, one savoury and a cold drink or tea. But In moments 
of crisis. Congress MPs rise to the occasion by ordering 
lunch or dinner. The exception is 10 Janpath—you can 
wait for hours In the sun but you won’t even be asked if you 
want a glass of water. 


■ LafI partlaa (0/10): Very, very limited. The Left 
doesn’t believe in hostility. You get tea and even that 
doesn't reach everyone. 


■ OIP (4/10): Austere. Ask for a cold drink and the 
answer you'll get Is that all the bottles are locked in the 
fridge. Tea and dal mooth Is all you should expect. 


■ RaaMiaiMrtlBliavaii (1/10): Earlier they 
dlchrl ask you if you wanted water. Now there’s provision 
for glasses of water, at least. Sometiines, you might get 
tea. But expect tobum to a crisp or freeze to death while 
you wait for a solution to a crists. 


Homhflroiit 

■ Despite the BJP’s 
show of optimism 
about being asked to form 
the government again* at 
least one man was more than 
keen to put this phase of his 
; life behind him. On the Mon¬ 
day, following hi.s defeat in 
the no-confidence motion, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee declar¬ 
ed that he was ready to move 
out of Race Course Road. 

This posed two problems. 
The first was manageable. 
The bungalow on Safdar- 
jung Road that he wanted to 
move back into is currently 
occupied by Pramod Malia- 
jan and therefore, not free. 
No problem, Mahajan would 
be more than willing to move. 

But the second problem 
pRwed to be insurmounta¬ 
ble. The SPG declared-that 
as long as he was Prime Mini¬ 
ster, caretaker or otherwise* 
it was obliged to provide a 
level of security that was 
only possible at Race Course 



A.B. VnipayM: wants to 
aMft 

Road. Ex-Prime Ministers 
have a .scaled-down level of 
security which can be provid¬ 
ed anywhere — but not sitt¬ 
ing Prime Ministers. So, said 
the SPG director, he was 
sorry but Vajpayee was not 
going any whm until his suc- 
cesstu* was sworn in. j 

Which means that Pra¬ 
mod Mahajan has a little 
more time at Safdaijung 
Road. • 
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■ How was Kolpnath 
Rai won over by the 
BJP? Despite dire warnings 
to the contrary, Rai voted for 
the BJP government in the 
confidence vote. How did 
this happen? 

It was UP chief minister 
Kalyan Singh who swung it. 
Despite his preoccupations, 
Kalyan Singh used the one 
weapon he knew wouldn't 
fail. Kusum Rai, the UP cor¬ 
porator and now chairman of 
the state social welfare board. 



Rai, a close friend of 
Kalyan Singh’s, has known 
Kalpnath Rai since her 
childhood. Her father and 
Rai were colleagues. Both 
families are Bhumihars. So 
the minute he heard Rai was 
threatening to defect, 
Kalyan Singh despatched 
Kusum to retrieve the situa¬ 
tion. She sat at Rai’s residen¬ 
ce and announced she would 
not eat unUI Kalpnath had 
gone teck to Che si^ he right- 
ftUy bejkinged. As a result, 
Kidpoath Rai voted for the 
BJP. 

Apparently with this sin- 
i.gte tcUon,' Kuaum Rai has 
,.Won over AUd Bdiari Vaj- 
.pi^ea as wdi, who was oo 
of telling Kalyan 
to choose between Rai 
• fhe chkCfiynialerd^tp. 


HEARD AT 24 AKBAR ROAD 

First MP: Ittakssagsnliisto 
destroy the aecummulatsd 
Congress goodwill of ono yoar, In 
onswsok. 

Second MP: No, It doesn’t take a 
genius. It takes Ai|un Singh. 

A CONGRESS MP 


Capital criala 

■ So over-heated was 
the political activiQr in 
the capital over the last week¬ 
end that residents of Dellu 
began to face two serious pro¬ 
blems: one, the trdltc jams 
that resulted when convoys^ 


\^ous politicians with Z-. 
[^na . security sped ftotn 
pii^ to place in search of a 
sdliidoa to who should rtile 
in^ 

Second, one of the nuyor 
medrile phcHie ndwoilcs col-' 
lajpaed. For over eight hours, 
B^>>|lt^tlohm and Adr 


CHECK-LIS r 


If I became PM ... the candidates 

will do once sworn in 


a MulayamSIngbYadhv: Appoint Yadav Cabinet 
secretary, principal secretary and Chimi of Staff. Arrest 
Mayawati on aesthetic grounda.and send Amar Singh to 
Washiifgton as our represantadve Id the Woifd Bank. 




Tibet, cut diplomatic ties with Burma, launch two missiles 
at China and then give interview to Karan Tfiapar blaming 
Vishnu Bhogwat for themass. 


■ Jyoti Banns ^tabUsh dlplDmllhtiasii«hl^itD 
being told USSR im loiter armotmet SB 

for Cuba Instead, atteii^tasitlftOk^DfiitdlattD , 
Calcutta, on being told this IS l>ddq$8ttd»,t#«s in a fltaf 
pique. 


■ Chamlrn thnkiMS fMcomnme Jatotlomnilsskw 
so he can again refuse lb tsdBy Nkfelt, atdt the US If toey 
want any refuelling fm im SertiiK dsdin Bhofldd 

heritage resort and give'many IpBtyiewsiMifkig Yes, I a^ 
a friend of Chandra Swami. hUtmhgwnhIt?* 


to close tt down once ttluimm Bit 
re-exambio her new ally SutugiMi' 
JayaiatithatotwonlyiDwi^^l^, ^ 


■ A.B. VetiMipnns Dnm 

then trip LiCAdvani on 
declare that he‘s a statasmaa 


htmgeisKW 'couldn’t talk fo 
each odusr ipdOM dieir ndid.. 
ons used tudUnes, bepswao, 
one network jtjst-ttOiddn’t 
take the traffic,ai^ broke 
down,. Many < 
whidi had to ttsMfiiveye^ 
were loto •iiin ;CMafflunic»* 
tioo lioee soiqf^ed. What, a 
diaaptorloriDdia! ' . 


■ \Vhy did 

Yadav ^angO 
jifs tolnd and decide that the 
'.Ct^UlpiOtt coBld not bn sito* 

. jiOBed . after all? Them am 
.itoany dMoties but the most 
’ {dauriblo Is tias: Yadav was 
persuaded by his principal I 
adviser and spokctocrson, 
AinarStos^ . 1 

has M old aidmin 
against Sonia dandlti 'Oddeb 
relates to her uwwfiiitigness 
to give him at» iotoor^nco. 
Rqmrters on mo S«sO«|}wa£ 
Par^ beat mpafi how he 
would toOtKf ^ post-press‘ 
cQi^erenee tea-tune period 
railpitB *Brinst Sooia for 

si^ to acknowledge Idin-! 

* Who dees she ttai^ she is? 
My tom wUlconKtllto?., etc. 

In the aftemuidi. ^ 
Mu^tun’s tomarOand. a 
gleeftil ^ingh told'^ and 
sundiy, 'now aha- .knows 
how f Arit* • 

Utoie hi a second aptd^ 
Alerijmsdero adfihava.hoite-. 
ed tom ^inglk. ta |eia immtY 
with toe Congmss dutitiidto 
Sonia. This is hitilleWdlo he 
a way of^atMag tMt te 
would not.taiiiio a CkBgrass. 
heaidad.'lV Shskad'-fta^ 
■.whh'taiiom hfufagiap^ffi^ 
-..Ina-.eB'i'.'cdd '.imuui;/B‘'-iap' 

’n^ito'fiih^.lha^kA tn" 
































Everybody has a PQ A Personality 
Quotient It's the total impression 
your personality creates on others. 
Your PQ makes a pov/erful statement 
when you're seen carrying a VIP Odyssey. 
Now, how high is your PQ? 
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ALLIANCE GOVERNMENT ; 
FOUR YEARS OF SUCCESS 


• Lifeline of strong Maharashtra-Roads : 94% 
villages connected by all weather roads: a network 
of 55 flyovers in Mumbai and 4 Expressways for 
Inter City Links taking shape speedily. 

• 33.49 lakh hectares of additional irrigation 
potential being created. 5 Irrigation Development 
Corporations set up for the purpose. 

• Work towards Tanker free Maharashtra' in full 
swing. Eleven districts are already 'Tanker free'. 
Rs. 1473 crore spent to ensure water supply for 
more than 17,000 villages. 

• Abundant power generation: Maharashtra leads 
the country. Capacity addition being achieved 
through conventional and non-conventional power 
projects; major concessions being granted to 
farmers in electricity dues. 

• First time in Asia; successful lake tapping at 
Koyna reservoir to generate 1000 MW electricity. 

• Successful organisation of “Advantage 
Maharashtra”. A whopping 11.09% of the total 
national investment projected is for Maharashtra 
alone. 

• Prices of five essential commodities frozen at 
1995 level : The State pumps in Rs. 1000 crore 
for the common man when the rest of the country 
witnesses price rise. Wheat and Rice will now be 
sold at Rs. 2 per kg. to people below poverty line. 

• More than 12 lakh toilets already constructed 
for women in rural areas. The state boasts of 40% 
of total rural toilets constructed in the country. 

• Jeevandayee Arogya Yojana : New life to the 
poor by way of financial aid for medical treatment 
like heart surgery, kidney transplant. 

• Military Schools coming up in each district : 
Inculcating Martial spirit, Nationalism and 
Discipline in the new Generation. 

• Maharashtra celebrates the Year of Information 
Technology ; And takes off Into the New 
Millennium. 
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Black or blue or brown? 
What the heck, 

I'll take them all. 


With trousers starting at Rs.650. 
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Big brother’s watching 


A growing tribe of viruses, unfriendly hackers and plain 
stealers on the Net are invading your privacy 


At home, «vilh Engllsii 


Desi themes performed in the Queen’s language 
are attracting theatre buffs in India. 40 
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1 INTERVIEW Bil 

"The exile is over" 

V.P. Singh on the political 
situation and his role in it 
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Preparing for the polls 

The BJP leadership has to 
examine the ground realities 
before kicking off the election 
campaign 
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LETTERS 



Madam’s 

mistake 


T his refers to the cover 
story Victory?{25 
April—I May), Given the 
composition of the Lok 
Sabha and its delicately 
balanced arithmatic as reflec* 
ted in the trust vote on 17 
April that saw the downfall 
of the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment, the abject failure of the 
major players in the Opposi- 
tin camp to agree on what 
looked like the only viable 
arrangement possible forced 
an election on the country. 

Sonia Gandhi cannot 
absolve herself of the blame 
for causing the ouster of the 
Vajpayee government. The 
Congress leadership has 
made the Himalayan blunder 
in dislodging the BJP-led 
government as the party has 
failed to cobble up a majori¬ 
ty to form a viable alterna¬ 
tive. The party has to pay a 
heavy price for it in the forth¬ 
coming election. Sonia 
made the wrong calculation 
that Jayalalitha's with¬ 
drawal would help her in for¬ 
ming an alternative govern¬ 
ment. But unfortunately, all 
their efforts came to nought. 

One wonders why the 
Congress has suddenly stray¬ 
ed itself from the Pachmarhi 
Resolution. The electorate 
mustn’t spare the Congress 
for the present political 
mess-up. 

PtwiHrQhOMh, Ca/cutta(W99t 
Bmtga!) 


■Sonia Gandhi’s outing as a 
political leader has been a fai¬ 
lure. Sonia Gandhi tiK)k the 
right decision in reviving the 
party instead of pulling 
down the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment in the Pachmarhi Con¬ 
clave. But she must be held 
responsible for the present 
political imbroglio. Her own 
reflexes and acumen have 
proved inadequate to meet 
the exigencies of a fast¬ 
changing political scenano. 
She has not been well served 
by her advisers. In fact, the 
first veritable crisis has 
exposed the distortions in 
the decision-making system 
she has put together. She has 
made a numbers of serious 
miscalculations complicat¬ 
ing the task of forming an 
alternative government at 
the Centre. The prospects of 
Sonia Gandhi becoming 
Prime Minister look raihei 
doubtful now. 

Sudha Trahan, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

Sonia OancHil: got hRT 
Mimo wrong 


Switching sides 

A IADMK supremo 
iP%Jayalaiitha has learnt the 
lesson the hard way : brink¬ 
manship never pays (Ms 
unpredictable, 11—17 
April). For Jayalalilha, one 
week is long enough to over¬ 
turn her political fortunes 
and convert rapturous victo¬ 
ry into numbing defeat. She 
has spent a few lakhs in hotel 
bills and an immeasurable 
erosion in credibility. While 
she achieved her goals in pul¬ 
ling down the Vajpayee 
government, which effec¬ 
tively split the DMK-led 
front in Tamil Nadu, by fail¬ 
ing to put together an altem- 
tjve government as she had 
promised, she has imperilled 
her political future. 

The manner in which the 
Congress and other Opposi¬ 
tion has squabbled for power 
and with Jayalalitha herself 
swithching sides between 
the Third Front and the Con¬ 
gress, the Amma is left with 



something — the image of a 
wrecker. 

Btmat Chaudhury, Muacat . 
(Oman) 

■Jayalalitha may be unpre¬ 
dictable, but she has own 
agenda and to achieve her 
objectives, she probably 
does not care for others. 

Jayalalitha has made use 
of the numbers game to her 
best advantage. She ha.s got 
more media coverage than 
most of other leaders. She is 
perhaps projecting a picture 
to show that she and her par¬ 
ty are more important than 
others. In fact, she is an incor¬ 
rigible megalomaniac and 
the political turmoil was dee¬ 
pened by this irresponsible 
lady. 

A Jacob Sahayam, Nellora 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Bihar bungle 


T his refers to the story 
Loss of face (7—13 
March). After the revocation 
of President’s Rule in Bihar, 
political commentators have 
come out with various reac¬ 
tions such as ‘saving face but 
losing authority’, 

‘democracy has lost’ etc, but 
one thing is very clear that ' 
any elected government in 
any state cannot be removed 
simply because its presence 
is inconvenient to its 
opponent. 

TTie distress over Bihar’s 
condition was not the only 
reason which inspired the 
coalition government at the 
Centre to go in for Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. The way the 
Centre went about the whole 
business in tackling Bihar 
crisis betrays its complete 
disregard for the democratic 
principle of parliamentary 
accountability. The central 
government mishandled the 
situation, miscalculated its 
own strength and limitations 
and ignored its position in 
Rajya Sabha. 

The people of Bihar are 
the only losers. 

Onkar Chopra, NawDadti 



















Harkifthofi Singh Surjaat: 
villain of the piece? 


Historic 

catastrophe 


T his refers to the story Left 
in the middle (25 
April^—1 May). I don’t agree 
with the writer’s view that 
CPI (M) general secretary 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet 
deserves to be awarded the 
‘politician of the April cri¬ 
sis’. Tlie hypocrisy of the 
Left has been exposed and in 
the name of resisting the 
‘communal forces’, the vete¬ 
ran Left leadci has muddled 
the whole thing. He is actual¬ 
ly the villain of the piece. 

True, by not allowing 
Jyoti Basu to become the 
Prime Minister in 1996, the 
CPM politburo made the 
‘historic blunder*. Bui the 
party’s inept handling of the 
pi^litical situation arising out 
of Jayalalitha’s withdrawal 
of support can be termed as 
historic catastrophe. 

Priya Tandon, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Misleading 

Information 


T his has reference to the 
story Thrown to the 
winds (25 April—1 May). 

It is shocking that your cor¬ 
respondent is not even aware 


that Alliance Air is headed 
by a managing director, who 
currently happens to be a 
deputy managing director of 
Indian Airlines. He is Capt. 
J.R.D. Rao. Capt. Shakti 
Lumba, one of the senior exe¬ 
cutive pilots of Indian Airli¬ 
nes with an unblemished fly¬ 
ing record, heads the opera¬ 
tional wing of Alliance Air 
in his capacity as an execu¬ 
tive director. 

The fleet of Alliance Air 
is maintained in absolute air¬ 
worthy condition and 
moreover, age of the aircraft 
is not the key determinant 
factor in matters of flight 
safety. Your correspondent 
displays an absolute disre¬ 
gard for nonns of ethical 
journalism by using the 
words ‘so old and creaky 
that they give the impression 
that they will fall off the sky.’ 

The vaiious instances cit¬ 
ed by your correspondent as 
violations of Bight safety 
have been investigated by 
the Director General of C^ivil 
Aviation (DGCA), who has 
not passed any strictures on 
the management of Alliance 
Air. If any individual has 
commit!^ any transgres¬ 
sions, the management has 
taken appropriate disciplina¬ 
ry action. 

The references relating to 
appointments of personnel | 


on contract are based on the 
misleading information pro¬ 
vided to the correspondent 
by some vested interests. 
Alliance Air follows a policy 
of contractual appointment 
based on competence and 
suitability of the candidate. 
The DGCTA, which is the regu¬ 
latory authority for all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the licens¬ 
ing of highly skilled catego¬ 
ry of personnel such as engi¬ 
neers and pilots, has not plac¬ 
ed any restrictions on the 
appointment of superannuat¬ 
ed personnel. 

R.N, Pathak, director (public 
relational Indian Airlines, New 
Delhi 


Qlvetta 

thought 

T hat Sachin Tendulkar had 
to be out of the field for 
his back pain was largely 
due to the gruelling sch^ule 
that the BCCI has set for the 
cricket players (Cricket 
fatigue, 4—10 April). 
However, the ace batsman 
has come back and one 
hopes Sachin will give out 
his best. 

I personally feel Sachin 
must bat a little down the 
order, because the English 
conditions may not be condu¬ 


4 ^ 
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ContrlbuM by Bharall Ctleutti iMtaO 


cive to his opening the Indi¬ 
an innings. In the heavy over¬ 
cast condition of the early 
summer in England, where 
the ball is continuously sea¬ 
ming, India cannot afford to 
lose Sachin early. The team 
management must give a 
thought to it. 

An)ana Bagchl, SlUgurl (West 
Bengal) 


In an item Out of retirement 
(4—10 April) in Business 
Diary, we had referred to Mr 
5. Rajagopal as consultant 
to Enron. Mr Rajagopal is 
not and has never been con¬ 
sultant to Enron or its Indian 
arm, the Dabhol Power 
Company. 

The error is 
regretted.-Editor 
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April. He is wsurvived by 
his stress wife 
Shubhangi Sanghvi. 


■ Democracy is not a matter of numbers. There has to be some policies and programmes. 
ATAL BE'HARI Vajpayee, Fnnw Minister 

■ There are some imposters of secularism; Mr Yadav is one of them. 

A R J IJ N S I N G Ei. eWe member, (ucusinfi the Samajwadi I hief of lt(i\ inf^ (inexnsv^ith the BJP 


IMIOs Kidar'Sharma, 
90, veteran scriptwriter, 
producer and director, at 
Bombay on 29 April. 
Some of his well-known 
films are Devdbjr. 
VidycqMti, Sapera, 
Aulctd, Chitralekha and 
Arman. 


ARIinraOrJitenjit 
Gogoi, alias Jayantajit , 
Gogoi, a senior ULFA j 
fimetionary, in ; 

piiwahati, on 28 April.; 
Oogoi was intercei^! 

. while he was moving ip a 
rictodiaw.Theam j 
deals a severe blow to the 
outfit's publiaty 


StM^U fonner Supreme 

a ?asr^ 

teprbtest against 


■ This remark from a leader of a fascist party is music to my ear. 

SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Janata Party president, after LK Advani called him a i^halnsLyak 

■ Change at times looks good but Azharuddin has won many matches for us. 

K A P I I Dev, former India captain, when asked ifAjay Jadeja would have been a better choice to lead the 
side in the World (.'up 

■ That kind of shifting experience is important 
to me. It gives me distance fk-om both places and 
makes everything new every time 1 go back and 
forth. It*s a purposeful alienation. 

ViKRAM Chandra, award-wmnmg author, who spends 
half the year in India and the othet half teaching in the USA, explaining how 
distance is essential to his writing 

■ Thirteen months isn’t enough to judge you. I was just getting to know about parliamentary 
proceedings. 

Omar Abdullah, National Conference MP, one of the first-timers in the Lok Sabha 

■ If Mr Vajpayee's government can be called barbarous, there is nothing wrong in telling the 
truth about Mrs Sonia Gandhi. 

MaMATA BANERJEE, Trinamul Congress chief, in defence of the BJP campaign that describes 
Soma Gandhi as a foreigner 

•UN0AV»-16 May 1999 















LISTENING TO VIKRAM 


A genius conies to Delhi 



TUNING IN TO THE TENOR: Vikram Seth at the lawich of An Equal Music at Delhi's Habitat Centre 


I f rhc world of Indo-Anglian literature is to be seen in 
Hollywood terms, then Salman Rushdie is our Fran¬ 
cis Ford Coppola, loud, prolific, mercurial, aggres¬ 
sive and full of strong opinions about everything. But 
Vikram Seth is our George Lucas, a man who does 
much less than Rushdie but who does it to perfection, 
who has little to say to strangers and who retains a quiet 
intensity. 

So it came as something of a surprise to see Seth on 
stage at Delhi’s Habitat Centre. It was a book reading, 
organised by Penguin to launch An Equal Music in 
India and the organisers had underestimated Vikram’s 
popularity. The auditorium seats 540 but 15 minutes 
into the reading, the audience numbered 750. At first. 
Penguin let people crowd the aisles and stand at the 
back. But then fire regulations came into play and the 
doors were shut leaving Delhi’s loud and beautiful 
(>eople fuming. 

Inside, Seth was charm itself. At dinner the night 
before, he had been quiet and low-key with a table of 
ten persons. But today, faced with an audience of 
500 plus, he brought an intense intimacy to his reading 
to the extent that each member of the audience felt that 
Vikram was talking only to him or her. 

The charm was most apparent when he took ques¬ 
tions at the end. Most were silly but he treated every 
questioner with a grave good humour. "How does it 


feel to be on top of the world?" asked a man from the bal¬ 
cony. "At the moment, sir," replied Seth, "you are at a 
considerably higher level than me." 

There were some revelations. He still sees himself as 
a poet: "One’s own view of oneself is usually a few 
years behind the times," he joked. He is a trained Indian 
classical musician but immersed himself in Western 
music for the book. He is, predictably, tired of the stor¬ 
ies of a rivalry with Rushdie. And he is .sensitive about 
people mangling the titles of his books. At Star News, 
the day before, he recalled, the anchor called the book 
An Unequal Music. Vikram retaliated by getting his 
name wrong: "Oh, thank you Sudeep." (At the party 
afterwards he completed the story. "And, of course, Raj- 
deep said we’ll have to record that bit again.") 

But then, that’s Seth. What can you say about a man 
who writes the definitive California novel— in verse? 
Who then comes back to write A Suitable Boy? And 
who follows its success with An Equal Music, a novel 
set in Europe without a single Indian character? And 
who makes a success of all of them? 

As one reviewer of An Equal Music asked: "Is there 
lanything Vikram Seth cannot do?" 

Judging by that evening: No. He can do it all. And he 
does it brilliantly. • 

VkSrnghvl/MmwOmmi 


At dinner the night before, he had been quiet and low-key. But today, faced 
with an audience of500 plus, Seth brought an intense intimacy to his reading 
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What wrong did this 


You might have 
seen the full-page 
ad, financed no 
doubt by Pramod 
Mahajan 's 
doubtful cronies, 
asking the 
anguished 
question, 
alongside a 
photograph of Vajpayee :" What wrong 
did this man do?** Thank you for asking 
the question. Here are the answers: 

• Inaugurated the politics of principle 
by tying up with Jayalalitha after having 
repeatedly accused her of corruption. 

• Flaunted this as the beginnings of a 
government with a difference, which 
would be based on pre-poll alliances, 
not the "khichdi sarkar” of the Third 
Front vintage. 

• Shared a platform in the election 
campaign with Jayalalitha who 
proclaimed that as soon as the alliance 
came to power, Karunanidhi’s state 
government would be dismissed; as the 
audience hooted and shouted its 
approval,sat beaming like the Buddha 
instead of reading her a lesson on the 
limitations of Article 356. 

• It was the mid-campaign Coimbatore 
bomb blasts, trumpeted as an 
"assassination attempt" on Lai Krishna 
Advani, which turned the tide of public 
opinion in the direction of the 
BJP-AIADMK; announced that no 
stone would be left unturned to capture 
the assailants, only to forget all about it 
after the ballot-boxes were closed, much 
to the fury of Amma; connived, instead, 
at the retribution launched on innocent 
Tamil Muslims all over the state by the 
Kaninanidhi government. 

• Although holding only around 190 
scats in favour of the pre-poll alliance, 
accepted with power-hungry alacrity the 
President’s invitation to cobble together 
a post-poll majority, in stark contrast to 
R^iv Gandhi’s ^gnified refusal to 
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an do? 


resort to such sleights of hand when 
asked by President Venkataraman in 
November 1989 whether he would 
attempt to do so as the single largest 
party. 

• Scattered his agents around the 
capita] and the country to seduce those 
who had opposed the BJP at the hustings 
to now join hands with the BJP to keep 
him in the Prime Minister’s Office. 

• Portrayed to the media, through his 
. army of Goebbels’s. Jayalalitha’s 

^ concern at such unprincipled post-poll 
alliances as biting the hand that was 
feeding it, causing her to withhold for a 
while from Rashtrapati Bhavan her 
letter of consent, as a reminder to the 
Prime Minister that it was she, not some 
Badal-come-lately, who was his 
pre-poll ally and the one responsible for 
giving him the bonus of seats that had 
taken him within kissing distance of 
Race Course Road. 

• Abandoned the manifesto on which 
the BJP had gone to the people, 
including such long-standing positions 
of principle as on Article 370, the 

A Uniform Civil Code, constitutional 
protection for minority rights in 
education, and, Jai Shri Ram, "mandir 
wahin banayenge'\ 

• Drafted a so-called National Agenda 
of Governance that skirted every issue 
on which the coalition repeatedly came 
a cropper over the next 13 months, and 


V^lpayM sharad a platform In 
tha alactkNi campaign with 
JayalalKha who proclalniod that 
ao soon aa tho alllaiico cam# to 
power, Karunanhlhl’o otato 
govommont would bo 
diomloood; ao tho audlonco 
hootod and ohoutod Ito 
approval, oat boamIngHko tho 
^ Buddha Inotoad of reading hor a 
loooon on tho llndtatlono of 
ArtMoaSB 


400 days of wrongdoing 





Through Mo rivalry with Mo 
homo mIMotor, Vplpayoo oowod 
tho ooodo of oompotitl VO 
nopotlom wMoh, over tbno, 
paralyood the ftinctloiiliig af tho 
govommont, oubotitutod 
facMonaHomforgo v o m an c o 
and ovontually u n derm in ed tho 
Integrity of tho ootaMlohmont 

deceived his main coalition partner— 
Jayalalitha—about the issue of greatest 
concern to her and her state, namely, the 
implementation of the interim award of 
the Cauvery Tribunal. 

• Appointed to his Council of 
Ministers a number of coalition 
personalities known to have charges 
framed against them in the courts of law; 
selectively sacked them when there was 
a how] of public protest; but retained as 
home minister the first occupant of 
North Block ever to have a criminal case 
pending in a court of law; and shunted 
off to Shastri Bhavan another of those 
charged with criminality in a criminal 
court. 

• Through his rivalry with his home 
minister, sowed the s^s of 
competitive nepotism which, over time, 
paralysed the functioning of the 
government, substituted factionalism 
for governance, and eventually 
undermined the integrity of the 
establishment. 

• Lit the long-prepared fuse for 
Pokhran-II, leading within 17 days to 
India falling within range of the 
Pakistani nuclear arsenal, thus shutting 
up the arrant nonsense heard in the 
interim 17 days from the home minister 
of nuclear hot pursuit over the Line of 
Control in Kashmir, the parliamentary 
affairs minister's challenge to Pakistan 
to enter India’s nuclear akhara, the 
defence minister’s boast of taking on 
China—India’s Enemy No. 1 —and 
the Prime Minister’s wholly 
unwarranted apologia to the US 
President which neither forestalled the 










resloration of J&K to the agenda of the 
UN Security Council, nor Jaswant 
Singh's shashtang namaskar before 
Strobe Talbott, nor India's isolation in 
the Non-Aligned Movement. 

• Armed though he might be with 
nuclear might and missile muscle, our 
very Rustom of a Pnme Minister then 
started falling prey to the pin-pricks of 
his allies; no whim was so passing, no 
fancy too light for him to start 
despatching emissaries to appease, 
placate, roll back and compromise. 

• The one ally who held out was the 
first and truest: what, she asked, about 
the Cauvery? The Prime Minister, 
annoyed that her question had cau.sed 
him to trip at Red Fort, reached over her 
head to arch f(^ Karunamdhi and sewed 
up with him a wholly fraudulent deal 

I that enabled him to keep his tryst with 
destiny at the Independence Day 
flag-hoisting but not deliver a drop of 
tribunal-granted water to Tamil Nadu. 
Jayalalirha twice denounced the deal; he 
decided that her protests could be put on 
ice by threatening her with the 
continuation of the court cases. 

• No such inhibitions, however, about 
a post-poll ally, the Akali Dal. With 
cavalier disregard of the promises made 
to the good people of Uttarakhand, the 
fate of Uttar Pradesh was sought to be 
decided in Chandigarh. 

• And to keep the Samata Party in gex^d 
humour. Article 356 wa.s perverted till 
the manoeuvre was stalled by the timely 
intervention of the President. 


• Meanwhile came the Budget, a fairy 
tale of figures proved over the next 12 
months to be guileless fiction or 
deliberate falsehood. 

• As economic policy lurched between 
the imperatives of the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch and the demands of the 
IMF/World Bank, India turned in its 
worst economic performance since 
Yashwant Sinha was last finance 
mini.ster: growth stultified; industry 
remained mired in recession; exports 
stagnated; foreign investment dried up; 
domestic investment tottered; 
infrastructure folded up, confidence 
cracked; and the Sensex gave up the 
ghost. The finance minister then turned 
soothsayer,predicting recovery for 
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As •conamlc policy lurched 
botwoon the Imporativos of the 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch and the 
demands of the IMF/World 
Bank, India turned In He worst 
economic performance since 
Yaehwant Sinha was last 
finance mlnleter...Prlcee 
soared. Not the prices of the 
luxury goods bought by Pramod 
Mahajan’s bosom 
companions, but of the onions 
and the pcitatoes, the cooking 
oil and the basic necessKles of 
the poor, all through last year’s 
long, hot summer 


every next quarter, then swallowing his 
words without compunction. 

• Meanwhile, prices soared. Not the 
prices of the luxury goods bought by 


Pramod Mahajan’s bosom 
companions, but of the onions and the 
potatoes, the cooking oil and the basic 
necessities of the poor, all through last 
year's long, hot summer. No action was 
taken because the fat cat traders of the 
sangh parivar were making a quiet 
bomb. 

• Retribution struck at the November 
elections: ousted from Delhi state and 
Rajasthan, the BJP’s dreams wfent awry 
in Madhya Pradesh too. 

• The RSS struck back. Vajpayee 
retaliated. The eternal bickering among 
the allies now yielded ground to the 
Mahabharata between the mukhauta and 
his parivar. 

• The time to govern had come; ergo, 
the lime to sack the naval chief and the 
finance minister's adviser. This the bold 
Vajpayee proceeded to do. Jayalalilha 
squeaked. Jayalalilha who? answered 
our knight chevalier. The fat was in the 
fire. 

• llie sangh parivar too retaliated: 
churches went up in flames, innocent 
tribals were targeted, a missionary and 
his sons were roasted alive; the Prime 
Minister called for a national debate on a 
closed subject and the home minister 
exculpated the suspects before the 
investigation had even begun. 

• So, Vajpayee, to escape his woes at 
home, took a bus to Lahore. Actually, 
not quite to Lahore, only up to Wagah. 
Wah! Wah! Ahem, what next? All 
shadow, no substance; all stick-work, 
no goals; all foreplay, no love. 

• To thunderous applause from a 
bemused nation, Vajpayee returned 
from Lahore. Nemesis struck with 
relentless force. Guruswamy spilled all 
in The Asian Age. Bhagwat talked to the 
Press Club. It was the end of the 
beginning and the beginning of the end. 

• Blilff their way through Parliament as 
they mig}^, the Lady declared she was 
not for the burning, 

• The end came because the ally who 
had given the BJP its strongest support 
base, the only pre-poll ally of 
significance, the symbol of the 
Government with a Difference proved it 
to be more a Government of 
Differences. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Problem of plenty 

It will again be a combination of alliances ruling the nation 



Voters In the qHMie: prelMtIng dMnecnMy 


In the interest of healthy democracy in India, two political 
hlocs are essential. One led hy the Congress and another by 
the BJP. And this will provide stability 


It is almost certain 
that no party will 
be contesting 
alone in all the sta¬ 
tes during the forth¬ 
coming Lok Sabha 
elections. A combi¬ 
nation of alliances 
will be ruling the 
nation again. The 
two national parties—the Congress and 
the BJP—have already started negotiat¬ 
ing with regional parties. 

The Congress is the only party which 
will be contesting nearly 450 seats in all 
the states. Although the BJP has been in 
power at the Centre for 13 months, it 
could not increase its organisational 
base throughout the country. The party 
will only be contesting around 325 seats 
leaving more than 200 seats for the 
allies. This is most unfortunate for the 
nation as after the elections these regio¬ 
nal parties start bargaining and blackmai¬ 
ling in.stead of giving their support. Both 
the parties will have to keep national inte¬ 
rest in mind. 

In tlie interest of healthy democracy 
in India, it is essential that there should 
be only two political bkx:s. One led by 
the Congress and another by the BJP. 
This will not only provide stability but 
also decrease the influence of caste and 
regionalism in the country. 

. If you pick up the manifestos of both 
the parties, it would be difficult to make 
out the difference. By finding Ayo- 
dhya’s reference one can identify the 
BJP manifesto. But as far as foreign poli¬ 
cy, economic policy and other issues are 
concerned, both are very similar. 

1 was worried when Jyotl Basu’s 
name was floated for the prime minister- 
ship. He may be a nice person with prag¬ 
matic views, but he represents an ideolo¬ 
gy. We would have given to the world 
the message that India is being ruled by 
communists. 

When the whole world is throwing 
them away, we were going to embrace 
them. Accepting communist rule means 
rejecting all the efforts made by national 
parties during the last one decade, includ¬ 


ing the economic reforms. It is ridicul¬ 
ous that much before the CPI(M) politbu- 
ro*s approval, Basu was quite keen to 
become the Prime Minsiter. 

In the forthcoming elections it seems 
that the BJP will have alliances with the 
same parties — the Akali Dal, Samata 
Party, Biju Janata Dal, Shiv Sena, Lok 
Shakti, Arunachal Congress, Rajiv Con¬ 
gress, MDMKandTrinamul Congress 
—except in Tamil Nadu and Haryana. 

In Tamil Nadu it may forge an allian¬ 
ce with the DMK and in Haryana with 
Om Prakash Chautala by dumping 
Bansi Lai. It means there will be 11 
allies with the BJP. ThesSe allies will defi¬ 
nitely create problems for the BJP if it 
stages a comeback. 

Similarly, the Congress will have to 
ally with the RJD in Bihar, AlADMK in 
Tamil Nadu and lUML in Kerala. Talks 
are on to bring Ramadoss of the PMK in 


Tamil Nadu and the BSP in Uttar 
Pradesh. While Mayawati has so far not 
agreed to have an alliance, Ramadoss 
has agreed to do so. 

The Karnataka Janata Dal unit led by 
H.D. Deve Gowda and C.M. Ibrahim is 
keen to have an alliance with the Con¬ 
gress, while chief minister J.H. Patel is 
all set to join the Hegde camp. Deve 
Gowda is keen on having a national alli¬ 
ance of the Janata Dal with the Con¬ 
gress, asking for a few seats in UP, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and six seats 
in Karnataka. Though nothing has been 
finalised as yet. 

Leaders of both the national parties 
should choose the minimum number of 
allies ensuring that they will not desert 
them soon. Otherwise, at the end of the 
day, one should not cry that he or she 
was doing well, but was betrayed by 
someone. • 

.j ^ 
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I f the best of science fiction is a vision of man’s great future, this was 
the best of science horror. To be controlled not by a mighty dictator, 
but by a puny little unknown man in an unknown land, is worthy 
Orwell. And to be controlled not even by a man, but a few lines of 
software code written in a fit of pique, surpasses even Orwellian 
imagination. 

Nearly 600,000 computer systems were affected by the time the author 
of the CIH virus, that hit the Internet on 26 April, was caught last week. 
Besides incalculable financial loss and suddenly heightened Net para¬ 
noia. Coming right on top of the 26 March Melissa virus, it was as if some¬ 


one had pressed a panic button whose wail could be heard across the wir¬ 


ed world. ' 

And the man who thus shook the world? 

A 24-year-old short, thin Taiwane.se, fresh out of college, Chen Ing- 
hau (from whose initials the virus gets its name) told his investigators he 
had written the vims last April when he was still a student of co mputg 
engineering at the Institute of Technology. He 
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had been a virus victim in the past and CIH was 
meant to be his revenge against inefficient anti-virus 
programs. 

What it turned out to be was a global nuisance that 
is now making the anti-virus software companies a 
lot of money. 

Exactly a month before that, the Melissa virus hit 
the Net, clogging e-mail lines and forcing thousands 
of computer networks all over the world to shut 
down. It was probably the fastest travelling computer 
virus ever. It has not yet been established who the 
author of Melissa is, but as one investigator said: "We 
don’t know who created Melissa. But my guess is an 
adolescent boy." 


Things have changed drastically since 
Windows was conceived. Except for 
Third World countries, most of the rest 
of the world is now wired up. Security 
has become paramount a fact of life 
that Microsoft is refusing to take into 
consideration 


Scare stories are boring. But just to make a point 
— what if the two authors had not been disgruntled 
yet reasonably benign people? What if they really 
wanted it to hurt? What if they had gotten together to 
create a virus that spread as fast as Melissa and crippl¬ 
ed computers as badly as CIH? 


T here are at least three phenomena at the moment 
which, if not checked, can lead to mayhem in the 


I which, if not checked, can lead to mayhem in the 
wired world. 

The first relates to Microsoft, the software giant of 
the world. Viruses have always existed, even for MS- 
DOS (Microsoft Disk Operating System). But the 
Windows OS lends itself to misuse as no other sys¬ 
tem before it has—it has no security worth mention¬ 
ing. The Windows OS was meant 
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Know Youp Virus 


Understanding the disease is halfway to combating it 


MueciH 

ALI A&Qmnobyi 
.9. RtC IN: Taiwan 

INFECTS: Windows ’9S and ’98.exe flies 

WHAT IT 00ES:The viius activates destructively and 
overwrites most of the data on the computer’s hard drive— 
what is called a computer meltdown. 

It also has a unique activation routine which tries to over- 
lytite die Plash BI<^ diip of the machine. If this succeeds, the 
Qiaciyne will be unable to boot at all unless the chip itself is 
ttprogrammed. 

NACKClNOlINDl Was first located in Taiwan in early June 
1998. Since dim, it has been among the ten most common 
: vliuses for several months. It has been particularly 
widespread because of its distribution through the pirated soh- 
warechaaiwl. including some new games which are among 
ihe.quiGlcetf vdiicles for spreading viruses. 

tllWE:W97M/IIMlMa 

ALIASsSimpsons 

911CIN: buieinet discussion group alt.sex 

INF E C T W Worics with Microsoft Word '97. Microsoft 
Word 2000 and Microsoft Outlook e-mail dient. It can infect 
bodi Windows and Macintosh users. If the infected machine 
does have not Oudook or Inteniet access at all. the virus will 
continue.to spread locally within the user’ $ own documents. 

WNAT IT .99ES:Thevrriteroftheviniseitherhasarare 
aense of humour or is a puritan activist. 

Either waiy, the virus initially infected users who visited an 
falenet site called altsex and downloaded a file— 


LIST.DOC—that contained passwords to top 50 pornogra¬ 
phic sites on the Net. 

When the infected usd qiened the file in Microsoft Word, 
the virus reached out and searched for his e-mail directory. It 
then mailed itself to the top SO names on his list. Most people 
who receive ^uch mail are likely to open the file as it comes 
. from people they know. Afterthat, the virus installs itself <mto 
the receiver’s system, searches for his e-mail directory and so 
on from there. 

Moreover, after sending itself out, the virus continues to 
infect other Word documents on the user’s computers. Even¬ 
tually, these documents could also end up being mailed toeve- 
lyone on your mailing list. This can be potentially disastrous 
as confidmtial diUa could be sent out without the user’s 
knowledge. 

HISTORY: Probably the shortest and most unusual of all 
vinis'histories. On 27 March, 1999, Data Fellows, one of the 
worth’s leading developers of anti-virus software sent out this 
message on the Net: "Warning computer users about a virul¬ 
ent and widespread computer virus found on 26 March. This 
virus has spread all over the globe within just hours of initial 
discovery, apparently spreading faster than any other virus 
before." 

Within one day, it had clogged e-mail accounts all over the 
world and many multinational companies reported 
widespread infeoions, including Microsoft and Intel, Micro¬ 
soft closed down their whole e-m^ system to prevent a 
further sprearhng of the virus. By the time the wedcmd was 
out, it was difficult to estimate financial loss as numerous com¬ 
puter networks had to be shut down worldwide. 

"We’ve never seen a virus spread so rafudly," MUcko Hyp- 
ponen. Data Fellows’ maaagerofanti-virustesearchcoffltnen- 
ted on the Net. "We've seen a handful (rf viruses tihat (hstri- 
bute themselves automatkaUy over e-mail, but not 
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WMAT IT DOES: 

This is anodier one to look 
out for. On 18 lune, Data 
Fellows announced thedis' 
covety of yet another 
macro vims called Poly- 
Posta which uses advanc> 
ed i^iication methods to 
spte^ withm Microsoft 
Word documents. 

According to OF, (»ce a 
machine becomes 
infected the virus will spread within them to new 
machines.. 

However, die most disturbing part of the vims is is its acti¬ 
vation routine. The virus activates at ramknn and will 
try to send the usm-’s Word documents to Usenet newsgroups. 
As an end result, the vims could post, for example, conqumy 
confidential data or highly pmotud material tit an open 
cyber-forum. 

"The messages posted by the vims lotdc like tiiey ate com¬ 
ing ftom the retd user of the madtine, complete wfth the user 
name and signature. The virus contauu a list (rf’newagroups 
whoeit wiQtiten^toporttiteinessigi^. These include popu- 
lardiscusskm gmpa uduchattradtiioasandsoflead^ inclu¬ 
ding alLhacker, altlMaaries.pkmirn,erotu^ alt.ftui.ilianson, 
ait.wiodows95 and dtskii tii eads,* Data Fellows has said. 

To top it ail, the posted docum^ are always infected 
the virus and users who view tbeso in Won! will thusgetinf^ 
ted, alfowhigiheyfrasio spread fiom#eirmadiines. 


time,* hfiidoblfi^fppMeo said. *Vimaeswl^ sirf^ddme 
data are easy to recover from-—by using backi-sqps. However, 



there is no wtqr to recover from an incident wheie avitu^petts-' 
coflftdeotUldocmneMapublidytolhelhfam ' : 

NAR&8K 
ALIAStSuk 
0AlAlft:Russia ' 

IIIFECTStWmdows‘95 

WHAT IT OOESctite'most&itmtingthingiitthevirtie' 
is its ability to embed into Windows HELP files. The HLP 
fileshaslongbcenknowatobevulnenMeforsomevirus , 
infection, but Wio9S/SK ia the first vims to actually do it. The ^ 
macro is automatically OteCUtedbyWmHe^wfam the h^ / 
file in opened. 

Moredangmoo^, wjhentlK vinssdetecte^user’sattt^ 
pts to ran an anti-vinu programme, Ittties to delete afi files '. 
from ail drives in the system, including network drives. 

As of DOW, it is believed to contain certain bugs dud mdoO = 
its propagation slow. But in coming months, tiiis coUldbc a 
big one. 


Last year, a group called the Cult of the Dead Cow (CDC) 
attended a computer security conference and told Microsoft 
officials in open fomm that their operating system was tinged 
with security holes. With characteristic and well-known flair, 
Microsoft waved them away. 

CDC then called a press conference in the United States 
ind declared they were releasing a program on the Net called 
Back Orifice (a take-off on Microsoft’s Back Office suite) 
hat would pierce every security claim of the giant. Microsoft 
itill didn’t pay heed. Till Back Orifice h^tpened. 

It was a ni^tmare. A program—not a vims, mark you— 


that could take complete control of any computer running the 
Windows 95 or 98 operating systems, no matter now far away 
they were. Microsoft then claimed that its Windows NT OS 
was secure and that users really concerned with security could 
shift to that. Till it came to light that many more such back¬ 
doors existed — Netbus for one. What’s more, Netbus was 
even more comprehensive than Orifice — it even penetrated 
Windows NT. After that, Microsoft shied away from the secu¬ 
rity issue. 

As for the hacker group the Cult of the Dead Cow, it claim¬ 
ed at the time that it was concerned with privacy of PC users 
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fl^doors To Youp Woplil 


People are peeping into your PC and you may not even know it 


J%m or* not viruses. Theyarekgi- 
; Ornate program adled 'Back¬ 
doors' that can be installai on remote 
' compoters through certain Internet 
sites orthroi^h e-mails sent to you. 
Maskr’s Paradise, Deep Thmat, Back 
Ot^ceandNeBmcanandareusedto 
spy on and steed data fiom computers, 
innumagementlanguage, they are call¬ 
ed Asset Management Tools. And you 
htow what? They are now emailahle 
cammrciaUy. 

So here is aUst^what a hacker sitt¬ 
ing dwusandsofmifles away can do to 
your computer: 

1) Open/stut you CD-ROM trey once 
oral many tirees as he wMts in specifi¬ 
ed intervab 

^ Interfee with your mouse and 
(ftange the left hutum’s ftttctions to the 
. button and vke-versa 

3)$tart.ahyolhea|ifdicationewin- ^ 
dow .00 your sysieni; for instance, you* 
may be wanting to wodc in Word but 
thecenpule knep^opedng Excel 

^ Flay music on yaw convute which 
yon will be forced to lisfea to 


9 Point your mows to wheevehe 
wants, ine^ectiveofwhereyou aretty- 
ingtopointit 

8) Shut down Whtdows, reboot, log¬ 
off or powe off your system while you 
are still working on it 

7) Send keystrokes to the target com¬ 
puter. That is, you could type‘t’ on 
your c(»iq)uter but the hacto can force 
it to type‘x’oru) V or any otheralpha- 
bethewatts 

8 ) Listm for keystrokes on your sys¬ 
tem uid save dim to file: basically, he 
can read whatever you are typing 

9) Get a smenshot ftoffi aremote com¬ 
puter. That is, sitiiflg thousands of 
miles away he can see your computer 


10) Recwd sounds that the micropho¬ 
ne can catch: that is, the hacker can list- 
oi to everything that is happoiing in 
yourtotm You could be fighting with 
your wife, tafting to your diild or eat¬ 
ing—as long as the computer is on, he 
can hear it all. 

11) The hacker can ciqpy or delete any 


file from your system , 

12) The hacker can block certain keys 
on your keyboard thereby disallowing 
you to escape or ^it from a programme 

18) He can read all your passwords; 
and through your computer gain access 
to every network you can log on to. For 
instance, using your name and pas¬ 
sword, he can log On to the Net or even 
your company's system. Once there, 
he will be able to copy, delete, read 
mything he wants to (imagine the dam¬ 
age if you are an important official in a 
defence establishment). 

You could even change your pas¬ 
sword as nuuiy times as you want, he 
will still be able to see the changed 
passwords. 

it that teaiy enough? If not, 
hera'a some more: your com¬ 
puter could be having Nattws or 
Back Orifice and you might not 
even know it It la quite 
widespread In India. And If the 
Prime Minister's OffIca or the def¬ 
ence mlnietry ere using Win¬ 
dows, they would do well to gat a 
liMa paranoid. 


biography in electronic records. Using just Sands’ name and 
an address from the phone book, they found her tax informa¬ 
tion, names of her husband and ex-husband, names of her 
neighbours, property records, vehicles she owned, accident 
records, professional licences, civil suits and any judgements 
she might have faced. 

And such information is now available conunercially from 
a new professional called the information broker. He caters to 
an unquenchable thirst for information, specially from two 
big institutions — the corporate world and the government. 
Ever wonder how all that unsolicited junk mail lands up on 
your table? It means someone is making a dossier on you, 
your buying habits, your eating habits, your entertainment pre¬ 
ferences —ultimately your life. 

If ail this seem a little far-fetched, it’s because computer 
users tend to forget one fundamental fact: when you connect 
to the Net, the Net also connects to you. It’s a two-way street. 


If you can download data from the Net, the Net can also .steal a 
data from your computer. Or. as in the case of viruses, .send 
software codes to your computer, unknown to you. 

And this is not a First World problem. India is very much 
open to the menace—remember the six teenagers who broke 
into BARC (Bhabha Atomic Research Centre)? The oldest 
among them was 18. What if it was a...? The pos.sibilities are 
quite terrifying. 

There is anew movement happening—that of withdrawal. 
More and more companies are disconnecting from the Inter¬ 
net and e-commerce is not likely to explode the way it was sup¬ 
posed to. There is a popular saying on the Net these days; "The 
only way to make your site 100 per cent secure is to take it off 
the Internet." 

It’s now beginning to sound like a prophecy. • 
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Mulayam Singh Yadav with Sonia Gandhi: pollt apart 




Doab decides 


F |L)lklore has it that the British 
called It the ‘cow bell’ 
because the cow was most 
revered in this region. The 
people here were also said to 
he as meek as cows. In poetry and litera¬ 
te, it was called Doab, the region bet- 
wen the Ganga and the Yamuna. Post- 
Independence social scientists found it 
convenient to refer to it as the ‘Hindi 
heartland’. But call it by any name, Uttar 
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Weighing the poll prospects in the political heartland of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar , 


I Pradesh and Bihar has been the region 
where the political action has been. And 
things don’t seem to be different in the 
millennium’s last election.. 

Things have changed. People are no 
longer meek (if at all they’d ever been). 
They are articulate and after the Mandi 
movement, the most aggressive, 
politically. 

With good reason. UP, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Haryana 


and Delhi account for 221 Lok Sabha 
scats. Just UP and Bihar send 139 people 
to the Lok Sabha. In an era when 200 
seats will decide whether you’re going 
to be invited to form the government, 
the.se two become crucial states. 

Sunday investigates the systems of 
electoral alliance, power and castes in 
these two states to pick out a few consti¬ 
tuencies which will indicate how the sta¬ 
tes will vote. The hard work of 139 per- 





sons will decide who the Prime Minister 
of India will be, 

Uttar Pradesh 


Basic facts 

The 1998 election 

^ The BJP won 52 seats out of 85, poll¬ 
ing 36.29 per cent of the vote 

The Congress won five seats, polling 
5.75 per cent 

w The Bahujan Samaj Party and the 
Samajwadi Party, now ostensibly sworn 
enemies of the BJP, fought separately. 
But together they polled 50 per cent of 
the vote, winning six and 20 scats 
respectively 

■a* The argument was that the BJP won 
seats only because of a split in the anti- 
BJP vote 

The 1999 election 

•a* The BSP and the Congress could con¬ 
test the election together or in a seat 
adjustment. Therefore, barring unforese¬ 
en circumstances like sabotage, the chan¬ 
ces of Dalit and Muslim votes being divi¬ 
ded are less 

If Dalits and Muslims vote in a conso¬ 
lidated pattern, the BJP will have 
trouble in areas like eastern UP where 
there is a huge Dalit-Muslim electorate 

•a' There is an erosion of faith among 
the Muslims on the Samajwadi Party. 
Their votes should go to the Congress 

The Samajwadi Parly still has Yadav 
votes at its command. To keep Sonia 
Gandhi and the Congress out, it could 
even ally with the BJP, heralding the 
return of anti-Congressism and opposi¬ 
tion to dynastic rule 

Here are some significant seats and 
their impact on the region. 

Uttarakhand 


Given the fact that it was the BJP which 
proposed statehood for this region, 
which had till then only heard promises 
of autondmy, seen little concrete action, 
the BJP should have an edge over the 
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Congress in the hills of UP. 

The decisive and crucial — and most 
prestigious—seat in Uttarakhand is Nai- 
nital. In a way, this seat tells voters what 
the trend in the other constituencies in 
the hills is going to be. 

Nainital saw a clash of the titans in the 
last general elections: N.D. Tiwari con¬ 
tested the seat against I la Pant, the 
daughter-in-law of former Union mini¬ 
ster G.B. Pant and wife of K.C. Pant, a 
new entrant in the BJP, 

Things were different in the last elec¬ 
tion. Tiwari was regarded for his loyally 
to the Nehru-Gandhi family and wound 
up his Congress (Tiwari) to rejoin the 
Congress. But his sacrifices went unre¬ 
cognised among his electorate. Despite 
the homecoming he lost by more than 
16,000 votes. 

This defeat had reverberations all 
over Uttarakhand: the BJP swept the hill 
region. 

This time, things may be a little more 
difficult for the party. Although it declar¬ 
ed statehood, it had to compromise on 
Hardwar and ^Jdham Singh Nagar, hav¬ 
ing promised to exclude these from the 
proposed Uttaranchal state. 

Ila Pant is well known in the consti¬ 
tuency and her family is influential in 
the region. Yet, the going may be tough 
this time. 

If the BJP doesn’t get the Uttarakhand 
seats—and they go to the Congress—it 
could be difficult for it to retain the posi¬ 
tion it managed to get in the last election. 
This could dash its hopes of forming the 
next government at the Centre. 

Eastern UP 


Two crucial seats which will decide the 
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mood of eastern UP aie Dcona and 
Azamgarh. Both are representative — in 
terms of voter profiles — of other seats 
in eastern UP. Typically, a constituency 
in the region will have between 25 and 
30 per cent Dalit-Muslim vote. 

In Deoria, the BJP candidate in the 
last election, Gen. (retd) Tripalhi, lost 
by 4,0(X) votes. Although the party work>- 
ed hard for Tripathi, he lost because he 
shot himself in the foot: he treated his 
campaign as a war game rather than a 
political battle. 

For instance, he would refuse to stop 
his cavalcade to address roadside meet¬ 
ings on the grounds that he would be late 
for his next meeting. And having arrived 
at the next meeting on the dot, he would 
find that there just weren't enough 
people to listen to him. 

TTie result was that the Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty candidate, Mohan Singh, won. Wor¬ 
kers say it was a BJP biirough seat — 
which they lost because of the candidate, j 

This time, after all the representations I 
it has got (anybody ljut the general, say 
the workers), the BJP will probably field 
a Bhumihar candidate. 

Two factors will ensure a BJP victory 
in much of eastern UP and specifically 
Deoria: one, the way the government 
was toppled has consolidated the for¬ 
ward castes behind the BJP; two, the 
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Congress’s opposition to the dismissal 
of the Rabri Devi government in Bihar 
has cost it dear. 

Eastern UP has always been affected 
by events in Bihar. Marriages and func¬ 
tions are often held across the border. 
There is also dismay at the deteriorating 
law and order in Bihar and the Congres- 
4%’s complicity with the RJDgovemment. 

So the BJP believes it will get Deoria 
this lime and will influence eastern UP 
to vote for it. 

However, the seat which will be deci¬ 
sive — and BJP leaders admit, tough — 
will be Azamgarh. At the moment this is 
represented by Akbar Ahmad ‘Dumpy’ 
of the BSP. With a 34 per cent Dalit- 
Muslim vote, this has been a stronghold 
of the BSP rather than that of the BJP. 
Yet, in the last election, Dumpy won by 
a relatively slender margin of 5,000 
votes. 

The only explanation for this is that 
the Dalit-Muslim vote got divided 
among the Congress, the SP and the 
BSP. The BJP hopes this will happen 
again, and its traditional voters, the Bhu- 
mihars and Yadavs, will come back to it. 
Azamgarh has been represented by the 
-^ialists (Vishram Rai, one of UP’s 
best known socialists, won few elec¬ 
tions but was a towering presence in 
Azamgarh). Bhumihars have been in the 


forefront of the anti-Congress move¬ 
ment. And in caste terms, Azamgarh is 
an anomaly because the Bhumihars and 
Yadavs have a social alliance. 

The BJP is hoping to set up a Yadav 
candidate in Azamgarh. If it does that, it 
has a chance of beating back the 34 per 
cent consolidation of Muslims and 
Dalits behind the BSP. But if the Con¬ 
gress and the BSP don’t have a pact, this 
alliance is not going to work. 

Much of this logic is applicable to 
many other seats in eastern UP. Gonda 
and Ghazipur are also potentially winn- 

If the BJP doesn’t 
change its chief minister 
in UP, it stands to gain 
rather than lose. 
Because of Kalyan 
Singh, a whole lot of 
middle castes have come 
into the BJP camp 


ing seats for the BJP, which currently it 
doesn’t hold. 

Western UP 

Western UP is fundamentally different 
from eastern UP. It turned anti- 
Congress when Charan Singh was 
betrayed by Indira Gandhi after 1979 
and the Dalits, Muslims and middle 
castes (Saini, Gujjar, Jat, Tyagi. etc.) vot- 
I ed against the Congress in three succes¬ 
sive elections: 1989, 1991 and 1996. 

However, since the Nineties the BJP 
grew enormously in western UP, with 
the region contributing more than its 
share of kar sevaks in the Aycxlhya 
agitation. 

Two seats indicated how pervasive 
the BJP’s influence was. Saharanpur vot¬ 
ed for Naqli Singh, who began BJP poli¬ 
tics almost from .scratch and polled 38.5 
per cent of the voles in the 1991 Lok 
Sabha election. Rashid Masood of the 
Janata Dal won the constituency, though 
by small margins until he fell to the BJP 
in 1996. 

As the BJP grew, so did the BSP. Initi¬ 
ally this helped the BJP because the 
votes opposed to it got divided. But this 
time, with the resurgence of Muslims 
and their eyes on the Congress for delive¬ 
rance, the BJP can be beaten back if the 
BSP and the Congress enter into an 
alliance. 

The BJP’s strategy has been to conso¬ 
lidate caste Hindus, e.specially from the 
middle castes. This time, if it puls up a 
Saini candidate, it will be hard for the 
BSP or the Congress to defeat him. The 
Samaj wadi Party has been a bit player in 
western UP. It could disappear from the 
region altogether this time. Muzaffar- 
nagar is another seat that went the BJP 
way following the saffronisation of 
western UP in the Nineties. In 1991, a 
virtually unknown BJP candidate polled 
more than 51 per cent of the vote. 

After such a high vote, the only way 
the BJP could go was down. But it mana¬ 
ged to retain the seat because of the split 
in the anti-BJP vote in 1996 and 1998. 

The split was part of a well- 
thought-out strategy on the part of the 
BSP: it figured that so long as it manag¬ 
ed to keep the 20 per cent of its base 
intact and keep the SP out of Saharan¬ 
pur. its purpose was served. 

TTiis time, unless the Congress and 
the BSP do a deal it seems that the BJP 
will once again win the seat with its 
steady share of 36 per cent. 
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The figures tell us how important it is 
for the Congress and the BSP to have an 
alliance in UP—and not just scat adjust¬ 
ment, an honest political alliance where 
votes of both parties get transferred to 
the common candidates. Without that, 
in western UP, the BJP will continue to 
be where it is: at the top. 

Central UP 

The most significant constituencies in 
this region are Etawah and Hardoi. 
While the fonner has been the pocket 
borough of Mulayam Singh Yadav, the 
latter is a reserved constituency which 
went to the Samajwadi Party in the last 
election. 

Etawah is no longer comfortable for 
Mulayam because the BSP has a 20 per 
cent base here. This is largely because of 
Yadav’s own machinations: in 1991 he 
encouraged Kanshi Ram of the BSP to 
contest a by-election and sabotaged the 
election of his own party candidate to 
ensure that Ram won. 

The Congress, as in a lot of central UP 
constituencies in the Nineties, has hard¬ 
ly any presence here. Its candidate Sukh- 
da Mishra lost in the last election 
because of a split in the anti-BJP vote. 

This seat can no longer be considered 
safe by anyone. In central UP where 
Mulayam has a presence, a lot depends 
on his postures, stated and unstated. If 
there is a silent understanding with the 
BJP that Sonia Gandhi has to be kept out 
of UP, this area could throw up some 
surprises. 

Hardoi, another reserved seat, went to 
Usha Verma of the SP in the last elec¬ 
tion. It had a Scheduled Caste strength 

Akbar JUimad: banking on the 
Oallt-Miif llm vota 


Ram Vilas Paswan (contra) with L.K. 
Advanl: will tba BJP ambraco blm7 

of 31.8 per cent. Along with the ten per 
cent Muslim vole, the only way the BJP 
could have made a dent here was by 
attempting a forward caste 
consolidation. 

This worked in 1991 and 1996. 
However, this time the whole equation 
could change if there is some adjustment 
between the BJP and the SP. 


Bihar _ 

Basic facts 


The 1998 election 

^ Though the Congress’s share of the 
votes went down to 7.13 per cent from 
11.26 per cent in 1996, its seals increas¬ 
ed from two to five 

The BJPN >'ote went up to 23.5 per 
cent from three per cent in 1996 


The 1999 election 

«*■ The contest this time is going to be 
bipolar: the Samata Party and the BJP 
will fight the Congress and the RJD 

All other parties — the CPI which 
was once so powerful in Bihar, the Jhark¬ 
hand Mukti Morcha and the Janata Dal 
— are showing a declining vote percent¬ 
age and are likely to evaporate unless 
they take some dramatic measures 




North Bihar 


Out of the 26 seats in north Bihar, the 
most important one is Muzaffarpur. 
This is such a Laloo Prasad Yadav 
stronghold that George Fernandes had 
to shift from this seat in 1996 to Nalan- 
da, vacating it for Jai Narayan Prasad 
Nishad who belongs to Laloo’s party, 
the Rashtriya Janata Dal. 

Nishad is widely perceived to be 
opposed to Laloo. There is a slim chance 
that he might cross the floor, join the 
Samata Party and contest the election as 
a Samata-B JP candidate. 

Why is this so important? Because the 
two dominant castes in the constituency 
are Nishad (fishermen) and Bhumihar 
(landowners). In the last election, the 
BJP candidate, Harincier Kumar, lost by 
about 22,000 votes. 

Given this scenario, if Nish^id docs 
indeed join the Samata Party and contest 
as its candidate, not only will the BJP’s 
votes get transferred to him, but also the 
impact of his candidature will affect the 
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nearby constituencies. 

Another important constituency is 
Patna. So contentious was the last elec¬ 
tion that not only did the BJP win the 
scat by the narrowest of narrow margins 
(under 1,(X)0 votes), but also more than 
20 CRPF companies had to be pasted to 
ensure that the election took place 
smoothly. 

The seat was won last time by C.P. 
Thakur. He defeated Laloo's right-hand 
man. Ram Kripal Yadav, who later beca¬ 
me a member of the state Legislative 
Council. 

Patna is dominated by the two most 
powerfi:: castes in Bihar: the Yadavs 
and the bhumihars. There is no dearth of 
money, manpower, guns or resources in 
this constituency. The Kayasths. ano¬ 
ther forward caste, and the Koeris. the 
OBC whose best known representative 
is railway minister Nitish Kumar, are 
also represented in Patna. 

It is an interesting constituency 
because it was once considered a pocket 
borough of the CPI. Bihar CPI leader 


Ram Avtar Shastri had won thrice from 
Patna. However, after his death, the 
CPI’s base went across to the RJD. 
Although the CPI would still like to field 
its own candidate — Ram Nath Yadav, 
the sitting MLA from the Vikram 
Assembly constituency — the Bhumi- 


The BJP’s tally could go 
down in UP and 
increase marginally in 
Bihar. A lot depends on 
how candidates are 
fielded. In many 
constituencies in UP 
minor changes could do 
the trick 




har, Kayasth and Koeri votes will be cast 
in favour of the BJP. The RJD might 
float a red herring by putting a Kayasth 
candidate who will cash more than 
1,50,000 votes. However, at this 
moment this is a remote possibility. 

One reason why the BJP is cheerful 
about winning this constituency is that 
out of five Assembly segments, three are 
with the BJP. If Nishad doesn*t cross 
over, Patna could be retained by the BJP. 


South Bihar 


The three representative seats in south 
Bihar are already with the BJP. Khunti, 
held by tribal le^er Karia Munda, was 
won by the BJP in the last two elections 
and old-timers rule out the possibility of 
any change in this 67 per cent tribal 
constituency. 

What is however significant is the pre¬ 
sence of the Congress in this seat. In 
1996 and 1998, the Congress candidate, 
Sushila Kerketta, polled so many votes 
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that she managed to edge the JMM to 
third place. 

Under the circumstances, a Jot 
depends on how much c(K)rdinalion 
there is between the Congress and the 
RJD, how much the JMM’s base is erod¬ 
ed and how much of it shifts to the 
Congress. 

In the past, the split in the Congress 
and JMM\s votes have led to the BJP's 
victory. But a reinforced, reinvigorated 
Congress'^ The game is still open. 

Iliis logic applies to other seats in 
south Bihar as well. Take Dumka. It is 
symbolic of the political clout the BJP 
has in south Bihar. The reserved Schedu¬ 
led Tribe consliliiency was held by the 
JMM’s Shibu Soren for two terms: 1991 
iind 1996. On both occasions, the BJP 
candidate, Babiilal Marandi, found him¬ 
self humbled here. 

However, the JMM bribery scandal 
lor)k its toll on Soren and becau.se he got 
tied up in a myriad of legal cases, Maran¬ 
di emerged as the giant-killer in the 12th 
Lok Sabha. Mai andi was promptly adop¬ 
ted as the parly ’ s tribal mascot and rewar¬ 
ded with a ministership. 

There is little doubt that the JMM is in 
the doldmms and its future is in jeopar¬ 
dy all over south Bihar. But the question 
is, what will happen to its base? Apart 
from the BJP no other party has taken 
such a strong position on the demand for 
a separate Jharkhand state. The RJD- 
Congress alliance is likely to field a tri¬ 
bal candidate and pray that their combin¬ 
ed base returns to them. However, the 
BJP will, as strongly, try to counter char¬ 
ges that it is a Hindu revivalist party. 

In Dhanbad the dynamics of the cont¬ 
est is slightly different, it is a ca.se of the 
CPI having lost its way. In what was an 
urbanised, working-class trade union 
constituency, the CPI split into two. 
Later because of the rise of A.K. Roy, 
the independent Leftist trade union 
leader, Dhanbad stayed independent. 

However, its independence was soon 
lost. The left parties and A.K. Roy were 
shocked when Dhanbad swung towards 
the BJP and backed the Ayodhya cam¬ 
paign enthusiastically. In 1991, the con¬ 
stituency moved from the Left to the 
Right, conclusively. 

The BJP candidate, Rita Verma, has 
won three elections. So there seems to 
be little chance of the party changing its 
candidate. What is most shocking is the 
JMM's decline in this area. At one time 
it could even play a decisive role. 

However, all that has changed. JMM 



counts for little now. The battle is bet¬ 
ween the BJP and the Marxist Coordina¬ 
tion Committee. 


Eastern Bihar 

An interesting constituency is 
KishanganJ. This is on the West Bengal- 
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Bihar border and more than 65 per cent 
of the electorate are Muslims. In the last 
election, KishanganJ saw a tight three- 
cornered contest among the BJP, the 
RJD and the Samajwadi Party. 
Although Taslimuddin, one of Laloo’s 
blue-eyed boys, won by a narrow mar¬ 
gin, BJP candidate Shahnawaz Khan 
ended up third. 

In the two earlier elections, the BJP 
had tried to consolidate the Hindu vote 
by putting up a Hindu candidate. But 
that was never enough to counter the 
solid Muslim vote. For the first time in 
the last election, it tried setting up a 
Muslim candidate. Because it was so 
sure it wasn't winning the seat, it didn't 
send any senior leader to campaign. The 
central leadership 'forgot' about 
KishanganJ. 

In its assessment, the BJP has the sup¬ 
port of the Hindus, whether it fields a 
Hindu or a non-Hihdu. So, the attempt 
would be to split the Muslim vote into as 
many directions as possible. And 
KishanganJ could go saffron this time. 

This is however, a typical case. 
KishanganJ is an aberration rather than 
the rule. By and large, the Muslim and 
Yadav votes would still go to Laloo, 
although the forward-caste votes could 
consolidate behind the BJP. 
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Kishangaiy saw 
a tight 

three-cornered 
contest last time 
among the B JP, 
the RJD and the 
Samajwadi 
Party. 

Taslimuddin, 
oneofLaloo’s 
blue-eyed boys, 
won by a 
narrow margin 


Conclusions 

• The BFP’s tally could go down m UP 
and increase marginally in Bihar. A lot 
depend.s on how candidates are fielded. 
In many constituencies in UP—Gonda, 
Balrampur, Mohiuilalganj, Bahraich, 
Kaiserganj and Ghazipur for instance — 
minor changes such as changing the sitt¬ 
ing MP could do the trick. However, 
BJP sources also say that at least three 
seats — Bansgaon, Khalilabad and 
Domanaganj — arc already lost. The 
MPs have visited the constituencies bare¬ 
ly three times since they were elected. 

Equally, the Amethi-Rae Bareli- 
Sultanpur triangle could go out of the 
BJP’s hands if Sonia Gandhi chooses to 
contest from Amethi. So, the Congres¬ 
s’s tally could go up to 15 in UP. 

• If the BJP doesn’t change its chief 
minister in UP, it stands to gain rather 
than lo.se. Because of Kalyan Singh, a 
whole lot of middle castes — Kushwa- 
ha, Chaurasiya. Badhai, Luhar, Teli, 
Kumher, Saini, Lodhi, etc. — have 
come into the BJP fold. If the party can 
keep the savama —the forward castes 
— intact, it can retain its present tally of 

^ seats without any problem. However, 
the leadership in UP should be intact. 

• In Bihar two or three individuals 
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could make an important difference to 
the BJP’s propects. One is Anand 
Mohan Singh. However immoral his 
politics and no matter how many crimi¬ 
nal cases are there against him, there is 
little doubt that Singh is considered their 
leader by the Rajputs. 

One leader has guided the destiny of 
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the Rajputs in the state. During the free¬ 
dom struggle and soon after Independen¬ 
ce it was Anugraha Narayan Sinha, a 
mantle he passed on to his son Satyendra 
Narayan Sinha. That clout has been pass¬ 
ed on to Anand Mohan Singh now. 

• Janata Dal leader Ram Vilas Pa.swan 
has held his own despite a non-exi.stent 
party in the state. Paswan has considera¬ 
ble following among the Dalits and from 
being dependent on Lakx) Prasad 
Yadav, is now actively opposed to him. 

The BJP would like to embrace him 
within its fold. There was a chance that 
Paswan might have been co-opted into 
the Samata Party, but now that is a non¬ 
starter. However, at the meeting of the 
BJP national executive, party vice- 
president Kailashpati Mtshra is said to 
have observed that it would be in the 
BJP’s interest to have an alliance with 
Paswan. 

• Though it is the BJP’s view that the 
Samata-BJP alliance would be able to 
get 38 seats, less ambitious members of 
the national executive said the more rea¬ 
sonable figure would be 32. The alliance 
currently ha.s 30 seats. • 

MukhopmMymy mnd R^/nl 
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Too much of 
a good thing 

Chief minister Chandrahabu Naidu will have to 
sit in the Opposition after the Assembly 
elections. And the loser will be Andhra Pradesh 


A sk any member of Parlia¬ 
ment and he’ll tell you 
what a bunch of ingratcs 
the Indian electorate is. 
No matter how many 
power plants you put up for them, how 
many industries and roads you build 
and how many job opportunities you 
create, come elections and all this beco¬ 
mes irrelevant. In fact, winning elec¬ 
tions in India has nothing to do with 
what you do for your constituency. It 
has to do with emotion, anger, sympa¬ 
thy and massaging the ego of the voters 
Take an instance: Ameihi. In the last 
election, despite all the petrol pumps 
that former minister Satish Sharma set 
up for the people of the constituency, 
all the charitable hospitals, roads and 
factories, the people of the constituen¬ 
cy elected Sanjay Singh to the Lok 
Sabha. 

In just one day, years of hard work 
of the Nehru-Gandhi family were wip¬ 
ed out. The blistenng afternoons Sonia 
Gandhi spent campaigning for the Con¬ 
gress when her husband held the seat, 
the representations thrust at Rajiv and 
Sonia and the painstaking follow¬ 
ups... dissolved into nothing. Amethi 
smiled delightedly at the promise that 
it wodld be turned into a ’mini- 
Singapore* — and voted for the BJP. 

Now lake Andhra Pradesh. From all 
accounts, it has a model chief mini.ster. 
Chandrahabu Naidu is highly regarded 
by colleagues and adversaries alike as 
a good administrator. After years of 
individual caprice — first of former 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao, then 
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Congress chief minister M. Channa 
Reddy — Naidu’s approach to Andhra 
Pradesh had come as a breath of fresh 
air to those who understand the state’s 
special problems. 

What Naidu has done for the slate is 
quite straightforward. He has given a 
scientific basis to administration, resto¬ 
red officers’ self-confidence and creat¬ 
ed conditions for foreign investment 
by emphasising on information techno¬ 
logy as the modem mantra. He has reor- 
gamsed infra.structure including 
power di.siribution — and has tried to 
prevent theft of electricity. 

It is nobody’s case that the poor in 
Andhra Pradesh have bectunc more 
prosperous or that it has suddenly beco¬ 
me the land of plenty. But Naidu has 
encouraged growth. This is more than 
many of his predecessors have manag¬ 
ed to do. 

In doing so, Naidu has also emerged 
as a politician with maturity and enor¬ 
mous patience. He was the only one 
everyone in the United Front would 
trust. He did not compromise on the 
essential anli-Congressism of the 
Tclugu Desam Party and yet accepted 
the Congress’s help when it decided to 
support a UF-TDP government from 
outside. 

When the Bharatiya Janata Party 
wanted his help, he told it bluntly that 
he could never be part of a government 
which consisted of people who had 
brought down the Babri Masjid. But 
because the common manifesto of the 
BJP and allies didn't list l^d grab as 
one of its objectives, he would provide 


constructive support. 

Naidu was principled in his support 
to the BJP. When Speaker G.M.C. 
Balayogi, a TOP member, left it to the 
’good sense* of Orissa chief minister 
Giridhar Gamang to decide whether he 
should vote or not and the BJP-led 
government fell for want of one vole, 
Naidu rang up Balayogi that niglit and 
lambasted him for his wishy-washy 
ruling. It was a matter of principle: 
Balayogi had let down the very set of 
people who*d ensured that he got the 
speakership. 

With 12 TOP MPs in the Lok 
Sabha, Naidu could have played the 
same game as the Bahujan Samaj Party 
or Jayalalitha: blackmail the BJP to 
extract more and more from the Cen¬ 
tre. But he supported the BJP on his 
own terms and never asked for 
anything. 

What is the net result of all this? 
Only that the TDP is going to lose the 
Assembly elections later this year. 
And that its showing in the Lok Sabha 
elections is going to be pitiful. 

The Congress is baying for the 
TOP’S blood. For five years the party 
has been out of power. Tins has caused 
all former schisms to be forgotten and 
all bickering to be put aside. TDP 
ML As failed to translate Naidu’s cha¬ 
risma as a force multiplier for them¬ 
selves. So Naidu is now grappling with 
the tact that however good a leader he 
may be, finally he is only as good as his 
MLAs collectively. 

Come November, there will be a 
slow winding down in Andhra 
Pradesh. Never mind the studios, infor¬ 
mation highways, laboratories, com¬ 
puter grids that came to AP during Nai- 
du’s tenure. Questions that will occu¬ 
py the state will be whether to restore 
prohibition, how to manipulate electri¬ 
city and power rates, play around with 
subsidies and use excise and tax as poli¬ 
tical weapons. 

Then the power games will start: 
who is closer to New Delhi, how to top¬ 
ple the chief minister and install ano¬ 
ther. And then the merry-go-round: the 
legislature party will bring down a 
chief minister and will be told whom to 
vote in as the successor. 

And the people of Andhra Pradesh 
will have thrown Chandrahabu Naidu 
out — not because he did too little 
good, but because he did too much. 
That is the irony of Indian politics. • 
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24 Hour Tele-reservations*. 

{Beciiuse some trips can never be planned.) 



*THE EXILE IS OVE R* 

V.P. Singh on the political situation and his role in it 


INTIRVIEWID BY SHRABANIBASU/LONDON 


He'd gone for a walk in St James Park, a stone's throw 
from Buckingham Palace with his sketch pad and pencils. 
He\i sat down on a bench to sketch the ducks. But he 
wasn 7 quite successful There was one sleepy duck lazing 
in the late April spring sunshine, but it got up and walked 
away. Then came a family of ducks, complete with young 
ducklings. They quacked for a while, then went away. A 
group of young boys gathered around asking him if he was 
an arti.u. An Indian recognised him and came up and greet- 
ed him. Soon a bigger crowd gathered. Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh, former Prime Minister of India, had to abandon 
sketching the ducks and go back to his hotel room instead. 

"It was a lovely day. Those ducks reminded me of Indian 
politicians — always changing sides ," said Singh. "/ had 
so much fun with those ducks today. How can you get that 
in public life 

But over the past few weeks, the phone has been ringing 
constantly in his suite at St James Court, where he is stay¬ 



ing during his treatment. As his Delhi hospital rearranges 
its dialysis units, Singh is camped in London, going for dia¬ 
lysis three times a week. • 

In between the hospital trips he has been in touch with 
Delhi at ail times. It was his call to Saifuddin Soz of the 
National Conference that made Soz vote against the Vaj¬ 
payee government, violating his party line. And the govern¬ 
ment fell by a margin of one vote. 

Looking fit in his galabandh suit and characteristic cap, 
the former Prime Minister laughed at the suggestion that 
he was masterminding strategy from a hotel in Ijondon. 
But surprisingly he revealed to Summ y that he did not rule 
out his return to active politics by the end ofthe year. Excer¬ 
pts from the interview. 

Sunday: Are you pleased to hear that elections have 
been called? 

V.P. Singh: I am not happy or sad. This was inevitable. I 
had said last year itself that this is the semi-final not the 
final and that the government would not last. I had said 
even the alternative government would not last. Both my 
stipulations have come true. There was no choice but to 
hold elections. 

Q: But would you not have been In favour of a third 


" Jyoti Bdsu has always been my 
first ehoice. 1 had asked him 
myself. But his health and party 
decision were important. Pressing 
him more is unfair to Basu himself' 


front government? There were several reports that 
you were urging Jyoti Basu to take over as Prime 
Minister. 

A: Jyoti Basu has always been my first choice. 1 had asked 
him myself. But his health and party decision were 
important. So when he is not available as Prime Minister, 
pressing him more is unfair to Jyoti Basu himself. Besides 
all that is history, the Congress was not in favour of it. In 
politics there is no point in dealing with the past, that is 
history. We have to look at the future. 

Q: What do you see as the future? 

A: There will be three forces in India now — the BJP, the 
Congress and the third front. 1 would have wanted the third 
force to occupy government and the Congress to occupy 
the Opposition. The third force has deep political rcxits. 
There are a large number of people who don’t want the 
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BJP or the Congress. But they are not a cohesive force. 

The Left will always play an important role. So I would 
want a strong third force and a strong Congress. But I 
know the BJP will be there. So, there will be three broad 
axes—the BJP axis, the Congress axis and the third front 
axis. 

In a political scenario, there must always be a ruling 
space and an opposition space. I would have wanted both 
spaces to have remained secular and not wanted any space 
to go to any force which is causing division. This is where 
the third force comes in. 

Q: Saiftiddln Soz said you had asked him to vote for 
secularism and therefore vote against the government. 
It was a crucial vote that toppled the government 

A: (Laughs) Saifiiddin Soz has already said what he has to 
say. He was not convinced by his party stand and I advised 
him what to do. 

I feel very strongly about one thing. No party should 
have a hate agenda. The BJP has one defect. I say this 
though I have very good relations with their leaders. The 
BJP along with its various associates—Bajrang Dal, VHP 
and RSS—have a palpable hate agenda. 

It may not be in their constitution, it is not mouthed by 
their top leaders, but it is there. And this is not conducive to 
the larger interests of the country. Any party with hate agen- 


"I had stayed away for a whole 
year. After my treatment, I will be 
a free man. 1 will keep my options 
open. And 1 don't I think I’ve lost a 
lot in five years" 


I da, even if it is a caste-based agenda, is not conducive. This 
I has been my position. Other parties do not have a hate 
agenda. 

Q: What about the role of the smaller parties, who have 
played power-brokers In this game? Where will they 
end up after the elections? 

A: They will be eliminated in the next elections. Everyth¬ 
ing will be streamlined. It is a historical process. People 
will make broad choices. At the regional level they will car¬ 
ry on — TDP, AIADMK, DMK, Akali Dal — but they 
will all get into settled formations. 

And as in Kerala, settled formations will emerge. There 
will be a long-term realignment of the third force. The pat¬ 
tern will be that they will be led by larger parties and will 
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be more stable with a third force as a strong force as well. 

Q: Are you cynical about the role of regional parties, 
all settling their narrow agenda on the national scene? 

A; The regional parties have come up by the people. And 
so far as they are elected they have a legitimacy. It is the lar¬ 
ger parties that have brought down governments. Why 
latch on to regional parlies? The Congress has brought 
down two governments India is a large and diverse 
country. You cannot have a homogeneous system. There 
will always be regional parties. 

Q: And what about the role of the Left? 

A: The Left was careful not to join the government. It has a 
definite political agenda, installation of the Congress. At 
the piirty level they will fight both Congress and the BJP. 
Jyoti Basu has never confused the issue. 



"The BJP has one defect. I say this 
though 1 have very good relations 
with their leaders. The BJP along 
with its various associates, 
Bajrang Dal, VHP and RSS, have a 
palpable hate agenda" 


Q: And isn’t It Ironic that you yourself having been 
Ri^iv Gandhi’s biggest rival, now back a Congress-led 
government with Sonia Gandhi In power? 

A: Yes, it is a historical fact. I fought the Congress. 1 went 
through St Kilts and Thakkar Committee and all that. But 
at this moment the issue is not V.P. Singh. The issue is the 
country. If I have to decide for the country, then personal 
issues are out. 

The position that the Left had taken was the correct posi¬ 
tion. The Left has also been fighting the Congress, but the 
political perception is that there should be a change. Natio¬ 
nal issues put personal considerations in the background. 
Personal animosities have nothing to do with governance. 
The big pariic.s in the future will be the Congress and the 


BJP but the Left will always be there and the regional par¬ 
ties. We must not lose the larger perception of the country, 
Q: Do you see coalition politics condnuiog for a while? 
A: Co^ition will always be there. But it will be a maturer 
coalition from now on. Coalition partners will learn that it 
doesn’t pay to cause instability. There have been coali¬ 
tions in West Bengal and Kerala. But they have been stable 
coalitions. 

As the National Front, we fought the struggle together. 
We did not go for post-election alliances like these govern¬ 
ments have done. Also, the National Front came down on 
an issue, not because of internal squabbles. , 

Q: What chances do you give the Congress? 

A: For the past year the Congress was doing well. They 
had not committed any faux pas. The BJP because of the 
projection of its differences and because of various other 
facts like price rise, etc. had been going down. But with 
this episode and a majority of one and the fact that an alter¬ 
native government could be formed, does give a setback to 
the non-BIP formation. The argument is that there are con¬ 
flicts within the Opposition, the very charge the Congress 
had against the BJP. 

But how long this disadvantage will last is questionable. 
Politics IS a constantly changing scene. It is not like draw¬ 
ing a landscape, where there is a hill and it remains there. 
It’s a cloudvscape. After five minutes, it has changed, it has 
vanished and a new formation has emerged. 

I personally feel the Congress would have had an advan¬ 
tage if they had gone to elections after the Assembly polls 
in November in Karnataka and Andhra. They could have 
won the Assemblies and staked their legitimate bid for 
government. The BJP graph was coming down and the 
Congress was on the ascendant. But it has happened earlier 
than expected. So, the Congress will have a slight 
disadvantage. 

At the moment it looks impossible to hold early elec¬ 
tions because of logistic reasons like mon.soons. Then we 
are looking at September which is five months away. For 
the BJP it will be important to see how it conducts itself in 
this period. For Congress, too, the timing is crucial. 

Q: And what about yourself? Do you see yourself retur¬ 
ning to active politics? You are already involved. 
Would you take it farther? 

A: I had said I would not participate in elections in 1998.1 
had stayed away for a whole year. Now the exile period is 
over. After my treatment, I will be a free man. 1 will keep 
my options open. And I don’t I think Tve lost a lot in five 
years. 

The major consideration is my health. I have to have dia¬ 
lysis three times a week. In politics, you need to be hundr¬ 
ed per cent fit, you need to go and talk to people, you have 
to give your full commitment. My problem is my health, it 
is keeping me back. But in the future^ my options are open. 

Q: And what about leisure, do you still continue to 
paint and photograph? 

A: Yes, my painting I continue, but photography is no lon¬ 
ger possible for my health reasons. Still it is not as much as 
1 would like to. I have sacrificed my creativity for 
politics. • 
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BJP TOP BRASS: (From left) Sikandar Bakht, Atal Behan Vajpayee, L K, Advani and Murli Manohar Joshi 

Prapariig For The Polls 


P olitics is all about numbers. 

At least in the era of coali¬ 
tion politics. The truth 
could not have been more 
bitter for the BJP than in the 
recent past. After all, it was the solitary 
figure that wrecked the party's 
13-month coalition in Lok Sabha. It thus 
comes as no surprise that backroom 
boys of the party are once again back at 
their favourite game in the party 
headquarters. 

After all, the elections this time will 
determine whether the BJP is accepted 
as the "natural party of governance" or is 
made to sit out another term in the Oppo¬ 
sition benches in Parliament. And ^at 
crucial difference on whether the BJP 
camp sits on the right side of the Speaker 
of the 13th Lok Sabha or on his left will 
be made by the numbers that matter 
most: the result of the forthcoming mid¬ 
term polls. 

Elections are quite like the game of 


The BJP leadership 
has to examine the 
ground realities 
before kicking ojfthe 
election campaign 


Russian Roulette with the fatal bullet 
coming when least expected. If that was 
not the case, then the BJP should have 
comfortably romped home last time, 
had not the unforeseen setbacks in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Rajasthan stopped the BJP 
well below the 200 mark. 

Similar was the case in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh where good performances 
of the Rashtriy a Janata Dal and the Sama- 
jwadi Party were responsible for the Vaj¬ 
payee government’s failure to secure an 
absolute majority, without banking on 
unstable political dlies. For the BJP, it is 


thus crucial to not only retain the seats 
that it won last year, but also make dents 
in areas where it lost out narrowly. 

Though it is too early to gauge whe¬ 
ther the current feeling of sympathy of 
the Vajpayee government would transla¬ 
te into an electoral wave or not, analysts 
within the BJP camp are hopeful of 
improving upon the existing 182 streng¬ 
th in Lok Sabha even in the absence of a 
wave factor. Election results in India are 
often determined by local issues and the 
past record of candidates. Because of 
this factor, the party is expected to give 
greater thought to candidate selection 
than in the past. 

Sources within the BJP cite the result 
of the 1998 poll to buttress their claims 
that the party should be comfortably 
within handshaking distance of a majori¬ 
ty along with reliable allies. Says a 
senior BJP leader, "This time the added 
advantage is that our alliance has 
already been proved to be a united one 
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whereas the Opposition is a badly divid¬ 
ed house. We will thus have greater 
credibility." 

However, the BJP is also clear that it 
is not to bank on the good performance 
of its allies beyond a point. Which is 
why magnifying glasses are already out 
to scrutinise the results of the 1998 polls 
in an attempt to adequately arm leaders 
entrusted with the crucial task of select¬ 
ing candidates. Therefore, candidate 
selection will be crucial as the leader¬ 
ship expects strong anti-incumbency 
sentiment at the constituency level again¬ 
st sitting MPs, who were busy attending 
Parliament for three months. 

Add another three months to the initi¬ 
al euphoria of being victorious. This 
meant that an average MP spent just a 
few months interacting with people in 
their constituencies. That is too less a 
time to do any good for the people and 
you cannot make an excuse that we had 
very little time, so please give me ano¬ 
ther chance. 

T alking to a cross-section of BJP func¬ 
tionaries, it is evident that the party 
will adopt a fairly systematic method 
while coming to selecting candidates 
and drawing up a list of constituencies 
that require special effort during cam- | 
paign. BJP sources said that special 
care has to be taken to ensure that errors 
are not made like last time when several 
constituencies were lost because the 
leadership did not consider its candidate 
to have a winning chance and thereby 
did not schedule a campaign meeting of 
any senior leaders. However, candidate 
selection and campaign management 
will greatly depend on the assessment 
made after detailed scrutiny of the 1998 
polls. 

The most significant aspect of the 

m 

The BJP 
leadership is 
scrutinising the 
results of the 1998 
polls to 

effectively handle 
the crucial task of 
selecting 
candidates for the 
polls 
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BJP S OPPOSITE CAMP: 
Sonia Gandhi Jayalalitha and 
Mayawati 


1998 poll was the all-India growth of the 
BJP. Despite the fact that the party won 
only 21 seats more than the 1996 mark 
of 161, its vote share (minus allies) went 
up by more than 5 per cent BJP leaders 
argue that this was on account of the fact 
that the BJP candidates did remarkably 
well even in constituencies where they 
failed to win. Sources point out that besi¬ 
des winning 182 seats, BJP candidates 
came second in as many as 141 seats of 
which nearly 25 were lost by ma/gins of 
less than 10,000 votes. 

Party strategists disclose that special 
efforts will thus be made for these seats 
besides focusing on seats where party 
candidates were victorious. "The attem¬ 
pt this time will be to not just increase 
our vote share, but also the number of 
seats," said a BJP leader. 

According to the BJP strategists, 
there has been a significant change in the 
party’s fortunes when compared to the 
situation in November last, when the 
BJP was routed in the state Assembly 
polls in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Delhi. The events in the last few months, 
starting from the failure of the Congress 
to get its act together following the BJP 
debacle, have bi^n to the party’s advan¬ 
tage. Coupled with the public percep¬ 
tion that the government was destabilis¬ 
ed because it was gaining ground on 
account of diplomatic initiatives with 
Pakistan and a good Budget, BJP 
leaders feel that it has been able to repair 
the damage done to the party’s vote 
bank. "Half the battle is decided by the 
perceptions of the people and they feel 
that it is all a foreign-inspired conspi¬ 
racy led by Sonia Gandhi and President 
K.R. Narayanan who also has a foreign 
wife," says a BJP functionary. 

In the 1998 polls, the BJP performan¬ 
ce had raised eyebrows because it had 
done particularly well in states and reg¬ 
ions that were never considered to be 
BJP strongholds. This included consti¬ 
tuencies ranging from Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Daman and Diu, to 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli. The states 
where the BJP performance was much 
beyond expected included Manipur and 
Goa where the BJP had so far been treat¬ 
ed as a cultural pariah. The image of the 
party in these states, said BJP leaders, 
has improved further because of the 
government’s performance in recent 
months and also because of a stable alli¬ 
ance with a large number of political par¬ 
ties. "People have taken note of the fact 
that at least two of our current allies 
(TDP and DMK) were with the Opposi- 
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tion during the last polls. This adds to 
our credibility," said a BJP leader. 

T ill the 1998 elections, BJP analysts 
and independent psephologists have 
divided the 544 Lok Sabha seats into 
two categories: one lot where the BJP 
could hope to win seats, and the other 
where the party did not have even a remo¬ 
te chance. The total number of seats in 
the first category was little more than 
350, while nearly 200 seats were consi¬ 
dered to be completely out of the BJP’s 
reach. 

Since the BJP had few allies in differ¬ 
ent states before the last year’s Lok 
Sabha elections, its coming to power 
was considered a virtual impossibility as 
a localised wave situation was impera¬ 
tive for reaching anywhere near the 
magic mark of272. However, that nume¬ 
rical equation has altered both on 
account of the allies that the BJP has 
managed to win over in the past 18 
months and also on account of the par¬ 
ty’s spread to hitherto virgin areas. 

However, the BJP leadership is aware 
that the final tally of the party and its 
allies will be determined in the states 
where the BJP already has a significant 
presence. These states arc UP, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
TTiese four states alone account for 227 
seals. In the last elections, the BJP along 
with allies won 125 of these seats but its 
performance in Maharashtra was parti¬ 
cularly dismal where it won only 9 seats 
along with its ally Shiv Sena. 

The assessment of the BJP is that the 
party should be able to retain close to the 
same number of seats in UP and Bihar 
(58 and 29) despite the resurgence of the 
Congress in these states. The party 
hopes to gain by a division in the anti- 
BJP votes in UP (between Samajwadi 
Party and the possible Congress-BSP 
alliance) and expects to make inroads 
into the Rashtriya Janata Dal’s 
stronghold in north Bihar. Even by the 
BJP’s estimate, the party is going to find 
it difficult to match its 1998 performan¬ 
ce in MP where it won 30 of the 40 seats. 
The shortfall here, however, is expected 
to be compensated by the party ’ s improv¬ 
ed performance in Maharashtra where 
BJP leaders claim that the situation has 
improved considerably following the 
elevation of Narayan Rane as chief 
minister. 

The BJP also is going to cement some 
recently-foiged alliances. This includes 
carving out a new political platform in 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Haiya- 



M - 

LIKELY ALLIES: Af. Karunanidhi, 
Chandmbabu Naidu andOm 
Prakash Chautala 


The BJP is going to 
cement some 
recently<forged 
aiiiances. This 
inciudes carving 
out a new politicai 
piatform with the 
DMK in Tamii 
Nadu, TOP in 
Andhra Pradesh 
and iNLD in 
Haryana 

■ 

na. In Taml Nadu, the party expects to 
forge an alliance with the DMK and for¬ 
mer allies of the AIADMK that have 
since parted ways with Jayalalitha. With 
Assembly elections around the comer in 
Andhra Pradesh, an alliance with the 
Telugu Desam Parly appears more than 
likely and this should improve the BJP’s 
tally of four seats; it won last time with¬ 
out aligning with Chandrababu Naidu’s 
party. In Haryana, loo, the parly is expec¬ 
ted to contest the polls in alliance with 
the Indian Lok Dal of Om Prakash Chau¬ 
tala after snapping ties with the Haryana 
Vikas Party of Bansi Lai. 

However, the BJP leadership is not 
being complacent in regard to the polls. 
A senior leader stated that a lot would 
depend on the timing of the elections 
and the fact that polls for several states 
Assemblies will be held simultaneously. 
Local factors thus would have a greater 
role in these states than in the past. This 
naturally makes it imperative for the 
BJP to be more circumspect about candi¬ 
date selection and managing the cam¬ 
paign. On both counts, the BJP has a lot 
to do. Says a senior leader, "We have to 
galvanise the party machinery that has 
become casual in the past year." 

Moreover, the BJP will also have to 
take some tough decisions with regard 
to the candidature of some of the senior 
leaders. The BJP leadership has also to 
ascertain whether all senior leaders 
would contest the general elections, 
because the parly might need the servi¬ 
ces of some of them in the election 
can^aign. • 

MUmn/Mn Muk ho pm Oh ymy /Nmw Dmihl 
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Violent 

STUDS ARE 
NOT 

WELCOME 

PROVED: 
When it 
comes to handling the 
press, actors aren’t the 
most intelligent of 
people; thc> don’t know 
how to talk. In Delhi 
recently to raise funds for 
Tibetan refugees, 
Hollywood’s action stud 
Steven Seagal threw 
etiquette to the winds 
when he declared during 
his brief tete-a-tete with 
the fourth estate that his 



experience with the 
Indian Press was his 
worst ever. It was the 
same for us. So w^hat 
actually triggered the 
flare-up? 


Apparently, a perfectly 
legitimate question. 
(Unless, of course, Seagal 
had come looking for a 
pretext to fight.) Our 
brawny hero was asked 


by a reporter to explain 
how someone who so 
tirelessly preached 
non-violence and 
humanity could play such 
violent roles in films. 
Instead of clearing the 
contradiction, Seagal 
took it kind of personal 
and lost his cool. 7he 
press," he spat at the 
assembled journos, "is the 
most vulgar example of 
propagating violence in 
the society." 

You shouldn’t have 
said that Mr Seagal, not to 
the press anyway. We 
don’t propagate violence, 
wc write about violence. 
And rude, needlessly 
violent celebs make g(X)d 
copy. 


Star trek: Bombay to Calcutta 

■ CALCUTTA TO MADRAS 


Attention avid followers of 
migrant actresses- lest you get 
confused, this isn’t a 
stopover. Just that, beautiful 
people are waking up to infinite 
possibilities of stardom 
outside their own circle, even 
beyond their familiar terrain. 
Because of space constraints 
we pick up two: Bollywood 
glamour girl Mamta KulkarnI 
who's travelling east, and 
Calcutta starlet RIya San who’s 
headed south 


MAMTA KULKARNI 


Our .seductive heroine 
says she loves Bengal and 
Bengalis. And therefore, 
didn’t suffer even a 
moment’s hesitation 
when she was offered a 
role in the Bengali film 
Bangshadhar (Heir). 
That's terrific, pan-Indian 
mentality; the real reason 
one gets to know later. 
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"They did not ask me to proposal a miss." That’s 
reduce my fee," confessed the frankest statement 
Mamta. "So 1 had no we’ve heard from a celeb 

reason to give the in months, if not years. 



RIYA SEN 


Moon Moon Sen’.s .svelte 
daughter i.s making her 
debut, not in Tollywood 
but in far-off 

Kodambakkam in the 
Tamil film Taj Mahal. 
Asked why she is heading 
south when Hindi films 
have more to offer, Riya 
replied, "They are really 
happening now." But, can 
Bengali actresses excite 
Tamil audiences? "Yes!" 
says Bharathiraja, 
director of Taj Mahal. 
"Dusky complexion, 
black hair and big eyes are 
easily identifiable with 
Tamil women." 

Additional assets are 
traditional looks and 
histrionic capabilities. 
Plus, as he says, the killer 
combination of "sexuality 
and intelligence". Are we 
to conclude diat the rest 
are blest with only the 
former? 
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Hey, the rich and famous are 

FRAGRANT PEOPLE TOO 



What is it 
between 

perfumes and celebrities? 
Lots, it seems. And we 
aren’t exaggerating. Back 
in the late Eighties, 
former Miss India and the 
nations’s sex symbol 
Zeenat Aman launched 
her own brand Zeenat. 
Aman, the natural choice 
over the ‘elusive’ Rekha 
and the ‘not-so-classy’ 
Sridevi, had French 
perfume-makers queuing 
up to her doorsteps. Next 
was a man adorably 
provocative: 




Zamat Aman 


Bollywood’s current 
heart-throb Shah Rukh 

i Khan who launched his 
brand early this year. 

Now it's the nightingale’s 
turn. At the 28 April press 
a conference at Taj 
1 Bombay, Lata 
“ Mangeshkar. an avid 
perfume user, said she 


handpicked her 
brand Lata Eau 
de Parfum from a 
range of twenty 
specially created 
based on 



SiMhIluldiKfiM 


personal prefertjnces. 
Selecting the right 



Lata Manenshkar 


fragrance, a blend of 61 
ingredients, must have 
been tough. And the 
effect? Lyrical, if you go 
by the musical tuialogy 
describing its effects ^er 
you’ve opened the bottle: 
a top note that is 
sparkling, fresh, spicy 
and .sensuous. The heart 
note: delicate floral, 
enriched with precious 
jasmine and rose. The dry 
note: elegant sandal 
wrapped in the sensuality 
of musk, oakmoss and 
patchouli, powdered with 
the vibrancy of vanilla. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if 
it smells all the way to the 
market. 


Unsung 

GENIUS 

HHIIIIIIIIII We know 
HHH him as a 
dancer but he thinks he 
would’ve been better as a 
singer. Never mind, true 
talent often remains 
unsung; what counts is 
self-belief. SMamak 
Davar's debut album 
Mohabbat KarLe didn't 
exactly crack the Hindi 
music maricet, but the 
nifty dancer, unperturbed 
by the lack of response, is 
almost out with his 
second. He is giving it 
finishing touches. Davar, 
who’s currently 



choreogr^hing a number 
for Subhash Ghai’s 
forthcoming movie Taal, 
was asked what his latest 
album would sound like. 
"It’s all about new 


sounds," he replied. 
"Some^ing folk, 
sometfl^g pop. Actually, 
it’s difficult td 
categorise." We guessed 
as much. 
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With a little bit of push 
from the government, 
cellphone operators 
feel they can rope in 
more callers 


mk Jlk electncian cail- 

K cd liberalisation con- 
nected India to the rest 
of the world, the cellu- 
W wm lar phone caine in. Just 
like our grand hopes of liberalisation 
itself, the sellers of these tiny handsets 
felt that the gadgets would be used by 
the average middle-class Indian. 

But, somewhere, there was a cross- 
connection. Cellular phones were in cir¬ 
culation, but only within the society’s 
ivory tower cells. And even there, 
people were hesitant about using the sets 
too much, and for too long. 

llie figures do the talking. India was 
off the stalling blocks fast, but could not 
sustain the initial momentum. Having 
taken off at a similar time, China now 
ropes in one million customers a month. 
The cellular penetration is about 1.6 per 
cent. The number of subscribers in 
China has crossed the 20-million mark. 
In India the corresponding figures *ire 
0. I per cent and a million subscribers. 

Cellphone companies should have 
known that though India’s 250-miIlion 
middle-class suggested a huge market 
size, not all of them could afford these 
sets. Explains Ranjivit Singh, director, 
mobile phones and tenninals, Ericsson: 
”If you look at penetration levels in 
terms of population, it doesn’t make 
sense in ca.se of India. We have to talk 
about the addressable population which 
is about 20 to 30 million." 

Enlightenment has finally dawned, it 
seems. It had to, after the stagnant 
growth in the metros last year. After the 
initial enthusiasm, the laggards did not 
follow suit. The ‘feel good’ factor, essen¬ 
tial to make the cellular phone thrive, 
just was not there. Were the recessiona¬ 
ry trends responsible? Operators dis¬ 
agree, and blame the regulatory frame¬ 
work. Throughout last year, Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India (TRAI) 
struggled to establish its sovereignty as 
its suggestions on the telecom policy 
were deliberated upon repeatedly. And 
since most of these suggestions were cru¬ 
cial for this nascent industry’s survival, 
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operators were eagerly waiting for some 
landmark policies. 

It seems their prayers have been 
answered. After the telecom tangle, a 
telecom policy has finally come into 
being. With effect from 1 May, airtime 
rates have been reduced by as much as 
64 per cent. Now, the rate during peak 


hours is Rs 6 per minute and Rs 4 at 
other times — a substantial fall from the 
earlier rate of Rs 16.80 per i&nute. 

But with monthly rentals climbing 
high (from Rs 156 to Rs 600), the custo¬ 
mer isn’t quite the king yet, not till he 
has to pay for incoming calls. The real 
value addition that operators and con- 
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sumers are waiting for is the calling par¬ 
ty pay regime. Says Rajiv Burman, chief 
sales and marketing officer, Escotel: 
"Paying for incoming calls on the land 
lines is not what consumers do and they 
do not see any reason why they should 
do so on mobile phones. Thanks to this 
TRAI proposal which will be implemen¬ 
ted from 1 August onwards, the entire 
ball game will change and business will 
really explode." A positive note there 
for the operators. 

But existing operators are still trapp¬ 
ed in the licence-fee arrangement. Tlie 
policy ignores the dilemma of the exist¬ 
ing players who cannot possibly exit and 
return to take advantage of the revenue- 
sharing formula. They arc relying on the 
attorney-general who will determine 
whether, and how, they can migrate to 
the new policy framework. 

Says Navaid Khan, business opera¬ 
tions chief of ESSAR, "Till the revenue- 
sharing formula is sorted out, operators 
will find it difficult to sustain them¬ 
selves. And it will affect growth of the 
industry." Currently the operators are 
focussing on controlling costs until the 
regulatory changes materialise and a 
decision is taken on revenue-sharing 
because it has been a very high-cost ope¬ 
ration all the way. 

B ut have such apprehensions deterr¬ 
ed product launches or competition 
in the market? Says Sanjay Kapoor, 
chief operating officer. Air Tel: "Compe¬ 
tition is healthy but not on price. Given 
the current circumstances we. as a com- 
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"We [Air Tel] have tried to 
distinguish the services, the 
quality of service delivery and the 
quality of network that we offer" 


pany, have tried to distingui.sh the servi¬ 
ces, the quality of service delivery, and 
the quality of network we offer." Both 
Air Tel and E.ssar have announced simi¬ 
lar packages to lure the consumer. With 
prepaid cards enticing the price- 
sensitive Indian, the market is expected 
to open up in a big way. Marketers say 
this is a strategy to seed the market with¬ 
out dcfocussing the normal distribution 
channel that targets the senous user. 

For instance, at Air Tel, there are two 
segments — Air Tel (pi^st-paid) and 
Magic (pre-paid). Air Tel is the pre- | 
mium, exclusive, suave, leadership 
brand while Magic is more simple, mass 
market and vibrant. Separate distribu¬ 
tion channels cater to these two brands. 
Pre-paid cards arc popular because there 
is a certainty of fixed exi^enditure — 
there are no hassles over verification as 
there are no bills to send. Rechiirge cou¬ 
pons cost an affordable Rs 500 to Rs 250. 

To top it all, separate distribution 
channels are being aligned to market 
these products. Distribution of these 
rcady-to-use gadgets through the 


RANJiViT SINGH 

"Once the import 
duties are reduced, 
the issue is that of 
penetration levels: 
how many people 
start using it within 
the family, within the 
soda] circle” 
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FMCG distributor chain has revolutioni¬ 
sed the market. The reach will be immen¬ 
se once more retail outlets are roped in. 

Operators will gain through these car¬ 
ds as they will save on operational costs 
that were quite high for low-end users. 
Besides they have been paying a licence- 
fee to the government on the basis of the 
number of subscribers. The weaning 
away of low-end users to pre-paid cards 
would thus benefit them. 

The normal distribution channel for 
the contract customer will definitely be 
rich on human interface. Exclusive servi¬ 
ces for high-end customers, like deliver¬ 
ing bills through courier, will be crucial 
for brand building. 

Besides, a whole lot of value-added 
services are being introduced. Intellig¬ 
ent network platform launched for the 
pre-paid ciird is among the top 20 servi¬ 
ces (fax, e-mail etc.) available in any 
part of the world. But as far as database 
services are concerned, the country is 
lagging behind. Cellphone banking is 
still not available. 

While the operators are expecting a 
boom, the handset manufacturers are 
still contending with 40 per cent import 
duties. With the grey miirket command¬ 
ing almost half the iriaiket share, they 
are perhaps justified in their demands. In 
the US, handsels arc provided free of 
cost to customers "The value addition 
that the consumer finds from buying in 
the grey market is tremendous in terms 
of pricing," agrees Encsson’s Ranjivit 
Singh. He adds: "Once the import duties 
are reduced, the addressable population 
remains the issue no longer. TTic issue is 
of penetration levels: how many people 
.start using it within the family, within 
the .social circle and within the network. 
That’s when consumer maturity starts 
happening " But that hasn’t prevented 
manufacturers irom introducing lop- 
of-the-linc products. 

Says Sanjeev Sharnia, head of mafket- 
ing and strategy, Nokia Mobile Phones: 
"The mobile phone today is more than 
just about taMng. It is all about perso¬ 
nalisation of products. It may be perso¬ 
nalisation of hardware, of software or of 
content. You can change the covers of 
the cellphone to match your outfit, select 
the tune of the tinkle as well as down¬ 
load personal content from the Internet." 

Great things come in small packages: 
that is how the cellular phone is being 
positioned in the communications mart. 
With the hope that the consumer will do 
the talking. • 
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T he lights come on. On Ihc stage 
are ten men, dressed in long, 
flowing saffron robes, sacred 
threads strung around their 
bodies and hair tied in little 
knots at the back of their heads. They 
conduct a fire worship to the chanting of 
Sanskrit shlokas. A little later, the actor 
playing the king exphxles: ’’No, impossi¬ 
ble. Ifs not possible.” 

Nothing unusual about anytiiing of 
this play in progress. The setting is Indi- 


AT HOME, 
WIT H ENGLI SH 

Desi themes performed in the Queen \s language are 
attracting theatre buffs in India 


an, the actors are Indian, apparently 
even the theme is Indian. The only differ¬ 
ence being that the saffron-robed actors 
enacting a tale from an Indian epic speak 
their lines in English. 

The scene is from Girish Kamad’s ori¬ 
ginal Kannada play The Fire and the 
Rain, now being staged in English, direc¬ 
ted by Aijun Sajnani. At the end of the 
three-hour tour dc force of a little- 
known myth from the Mahabharat, the 
audience is impressed enough to give a 


standing ovation. Sajnani, the showman 
par excellence of English language 
theatre in India today, is, naturally thril¬ 
led. "The audience reception shows that 
as far as English theatre is concerned in 
the country,” he gushes, "it has become 
Indian." 

There arc others, at this very moment, 
doing English language productions of 
plays with intrinsically Indian themes. If 
Rahul da Cunha adapted I am Not 
Rappaport into an Indianised / am Not 


r ^ i Dattani, once asked why he did not write in his 














Baaji Rao, Lillcttc Dubey directed not¬ 
ed Marathi playwright Mahesh Elkunch- 
war’s Atmakatha as Autobiography. 
The grand old man of English theatre in 
the country, Alyque Padamsee, has pre¬ 
sented several of Sahitya Akademi- 
winner Mahesh Dattani’s plays rooted 
in a contemporary urban Indian milieu. 

So, does all this mean that English 
language theatre in this country, which, 
for a long time, meant Neil Simon or Ibs¬ 
en or even Tom Stoppard, has finally, 
and successfully, moved on to * Indian 
theatre in English’? 

Not fully yet, according to many 
people in the field, but it is well on its 
way there. Because, as they see it, 
English theatre’s search for relevance is 
making it move gradually away from 
American comedies and British classics 
towards an Indian ethos. 

As Bombay-based director-producer 
Lillette Dubey puts it, "Our English 
language theatre has no tradition. Zero. 
All we did earlier was Western plays as 
best as we could. I feel that if English 
theatre in the country has to have any cre¬ 
dibility, it has to adhere to its own roots, 
place, time and have a sense of where it 
is coming from. That, I think, is happen¬ 
ing now." Her seven-year-old group, 
Prime Time, does only English plays 
with an Indian setting, 

Dattani’s Bangalore-based group 
Playpen is promoting both Indian 
scripts written originally in English and 
translations of contemporary plays from 
regional languages. When it collaborat¬ 
ed with British director Michael Wall¬ 
ing to stage Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
the play was adapted to an Indian milieu. 

T^us Prospero was shown as an Indi¬ 
an king while the shipwrecked visitors 
to the island were depicted as the coloni¬ 
sing imperialist Whites. While nothing 
was lost in the indianised version, it gain¬ 
ed by offering a fresh and different pers¬ 
pective to an old classic. 

T he gradual indigenisation of English 
theatre in the country is because of 
the increasing feeling among English 
theatre activists to not only address the 
issues around them, but ^so to reach 
them to the audience. "These days, it is 
becoming difficult to do plays which do 
not have a context that is relevant to us," 
says actor-director Prakash Belawadi. 
"To pretend to be somebody in New 





York, doing things that someone in New 
York would do, is tiresome because it 
just doesn’t strike a chord here." 

"Why look Westwards when you can 
find things right in your neigh¬ 
bourhood," asks Dattani, whose Roup’s 
last production was Pakistani play¬ 
wright Khaled Ahmed’s Come See My 
City from Here —a play about urban vio¬ 
lence. "You can probably find a themati¬ 
cally similar American play. But then, 
adaptations might fail to capture the 
local ethos," points out Dattani. "A 
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play set even in Lahore is 
far more relevant to us 
since we share a common 
heritage, including cor¬ 
rupt political systems, 
class struggles and grow¬ 
ing violence." 

A feeling Dubey 
echoes. Involved in 
theatre for more than two 
decades, she has gone 
through the entire gamut 
of the theatrical tradition 
from Greek tragedies to 
American comedies. 
However, when it came 
to producing and direct¬ 
ing herself, she chose to 
Slick to Indian themes. 
"There were two rea¬ 
sons," she explains, "Fir¬ 
stly, there are zillions of 
people around the world 
doing Western plays. 
_Secondly, however won¬ 
derful the work was, I 
began to feel it was still 
alien to me." 

When she found that 
even cosmetically altered i 
adaptations of Western 
plays evoked a tremen¬ 
dously different response 
within herself as an arti¬ 
ste and also with the audi¬ 
ence. Dubey decided to 
do only plays with Indian 
themes. The decision was 
easily taken but finding 
plays good enough to 
stage was difficult. 

"There simply were not enough Indi¬ 
an plays being written in English, or 
even translated from Indian languages," 
she says. "To access them was very diffi¬ 
cult. Not many wrote them, few publish¬ 
ed them and bookstores and libraries har¬ 
dly ever stocked them. Finding a good 
play was like hunting in the dark." 

Yet, some theatre artistes maintained 
that Indian theatre in English ought to 
find a voice of its own. "Earlier, English 
theatre might have been a 


own language, merely smiled and said, "I do” 
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snob-value event patroni¬ 
sed only by the well- 
heeled," points out 
Belawadi, "but it slowly 
changed. There was an 
audience waiting for mea¬ 
ningful theatre, waiting 
for g(XKl theatre for the 
sake of theatie." 

That IS something 
even Westernised people 
like Sajnani, who has 
earlier pul up speclaculai 
shows ol Broadway hits 
like M Butterjh' and Ktss 
of the Spidcrwotmin, arc 
now happily discovering j 
"Though I have neser | 
directed an Indian play Mahesh 
before," he gushes, "1 am 
thrilled to be doing it. This play is almost 
Wagnerian, Gieek, .Shakespearean in 
scale and yet, full of Indian sensibilities." 

For Sainani, directing his first Indian 
play was like going back to his roots. 
When pi lilted out that most urban 
English theatre audience have nothing 
in common with the other bigger India 
which has to do with traditional arts, 
ancient myths and centuries of culture, 
Sajnani says: "Beneath my outer 
Western self is an inner Indian me. Wor¬ 
king on this play helped me look inside 
myself since I responded to it on emotio¬ 
nal, spiritual, intellectual and theatrical 
levels. I want the audience U) do that too " 

As with the director, even actors on 
the English stage find themselves at an 
advantage when playing Indian charac¬ 
ters Ashok Mandanna, one of National 
School ot Drama’s finest 

products, says, "Personal- _ 

ly, as an actor, 1 find an 
enormous difference in 
approaching the role of 
an Indian character With 
a Western character — be 
it Shakespearean or 
Chekovian one 

approaches the core from 
the outside, from the atti¬ 
re and the mannerism to 
the emotion inside. Here, 
the emotional aspect com¬ 
es naturally. After all, it is 
a man called Ashok play- "If English 

ing a character called country ha 
Paravasii in an Indian ^ ^ / 

play called The Fire and Credibility, ll 
the Rain.” fAitcown m 



Mahesh Dattani conducting an actlngidaywrltlng workshop 


English are almost creeping out of 
the woodwork. The most famous first 
one off the block, Salman Rushdie, had 
this to say in his now famous introduc¬ 
tion to Indian fiction in the New Yorker 
last year, "Whatever language we Indi¬ 
ans wnte in, we drink from the same 
well. India, that iinexhaustible horn of 
plenty, nourishes us all." Well, that 
might be true of versifiers and writers of 
prose. Sadly, the same is not the case 
with English playwrights in the counii-y. 

Dattani stands in solitary splendour. 
The Sahitya Akadcmi Award last year 
took him by surprise. "I feel I am finally 
accepted as an Indian playwright" 

Dattani is now holding play writing 
workshops at his studio in Bangalore. 
"New talent has to be found if English 
theatre in the country has to 
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[lese arc times when 


"If English tlieatre in the 
country has to have any 
credibility, it has to adhere 
to its own roots, place and 
time" 


MAHESH DATTANI 


"Why look Westwards 


right in your 
nei^bourhood?" 


evolve and develop credi- 
bilty," explains Dattani. 
With the increasing 
acceptance of Indian the¬ 
mes in English plays, 
more playwrights will 
emerge. 

The success enjoyed 
by Dattani’s plays, set in 
middle-class English- 
speaking urban Indian 
homes and dealing* with 
issues pertinent to them, 
shows that there is indeed 
a big audience out there. 
After all, there is an entire 
generation of English- 
speaking urban Indians 
forfcshop charac¬ 

ters called not Harry but 
Hasmukh Mehta, not Alice 
but Alka Trivedi. They want characters 
who talk about things which concern 
them and m a language they are comfort¬ 
able with. 

Dattani was once asked why he did 
not ‘write in his own language’ by a col¬ 
lege student. Dattani merely smiled 
before replying: "I do." His is certainly 
not the Queen’s English; it is Indian 
English, right from the syntax to the sen¬ 
sibilities. So much so that his comedy 
Where There is a Will has been translat¬ 
ed into Gujarati and over a hundred 
shows held. Final Solutions, on the sub¬ 
ject of communal tensions, has been tran¬ 
slated into and staged in Kannada 

And, the sponsors’ reluctance to 
favour anything with an Indian subject 
is gradually changing. They don’t seem 
to mind spending money on events with 
a non-Western connotation. The pre¬ 
mier of On a Muggy Night In Mumbai 
was sponsored by Gilbeys, Come See 
My City from Here was backed by Titan 
and Tata Tea and Dance Like a Man was 
bankrolled by Citibank. 

"It is amazing, the kind of response 
you get when you stage a play the audien¬ 
ce can relate to," points out Dubey, refer¬ 
ring to her production of Dattani’s On a 
Muggy Night in Mumbai which centres 
around homosexuality. "The audiences’ 
reaction was simply tremendous, given 
the subject." 

"I feel, English theatre in India," con¬ 
cludes Dattani, ”has come of age." 
Now’s the moment for some more Datta- 
nis, Dubeys and Sajnanis — who were 
probably waiting in the wings — to 
come out and take their place under the 
arc lights. • 
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_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

Chinese chequers 

An across-the-board improvement in Sino-Indian relations is achieved 


It is remarkable that despite the fall of the 
Vajpayee government, C^ina showed not 
the slightest hesitation to resume the Delhi* 
Beijing dialogue after a wholly avoidable 
year*long chill in bilateral relations. On the 
contrary, the Chinese side showed welco* 
me enthusiasm for putting last year’s row 
behind and advocating an across-the-board 
improvement in Sino-Indian relations. Foreign secretary K. 
Raghunathhad^one toBeijingfor the tong-delayed meeting of 
the Joint Working Group (JWG) set up after Rajiv Gandhi’s 
crucial visit to in December 1988. He and his delegation were 
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received with warmth and cordiality not only by his opposite 
number, Yang Wcnchang, but also by a gdaxy of Chinese 
dignitaries including Qian Qichen, vice-premier in-charge of 
foreign relations, foreign minister Tang Jiaxuan, and Xu 
Dunxin, vice-chairman of the foreign relations committee of 
the National People’s Congress (NTC), the Chinese Parlia¬ 
ment. Judging by well-established Chinese diplomatic 
norms, such access is not given to countries to which Beijing 
might be indifferent. For iGighunath personally, this is a histo¬ 
ric vindication. During the cultural revolution, as first secre¬ 
tly in the Indian Embassy, he was viciously attacked by Red 
Guards. 

The atmosphere throughout the talks was highly congenial. 
Emphasis was on fnendliness and cooperation. Authoritative 
Chinese sources, including Cheng Risheng, a former ambas¬ 
sador to India, and Jiang Chunyun, a vice-chairman of the stan¬ 
ding committee of the NPC, simultaneously hinted publicly 


that issues like Sikkim’s membership of the Indian family 
were likely to be resolved. 

More to the point was the content of remarks made by the 
Chinese vice-premier and foreign minister. Both swore by 
Panch Sbeel or the five principles of peaceful coexistence, 
authored jointly by Jawaharlal Nehru and 23iou Enlai. Both 
the Chinese dignitaries said that these principles should guide 
not only bilateral relations but the entire international commu¬ 
nity. This has to be read together with Qian’s significant state¬ 
ment that the world order needed to be "democratised”, that 
the world should be "multi-polar”, not dominated by a single 
power or a small group of powers, and that India and China 
should play their due role in a multi-polar world. 

The word sovereignty figured in the observations of the Chi¬ 
nese leaders more than once which clearly indicates that Chi¬ 
na’s government has done some hard ticking on NATO’s 
aggression on Yugoslavia and the ominous new doctrine pro¬ 
pounded on the military alliance’s 50th birthday. 

All this should be built upon, as much by the caretaker 
government as by the one that is yet to be elected. Tang made 
it a point to convey warm greetings to Jaswant Singh and to 
say that he was looking forward to receiving the Indian fore¬ 
ign minister in the Chinese capital in May. This date must be 
kept. 

Indeed, all the current conversations with countries like 
Pakistan and the US must also continue. To be sure, no new 
commitments can be made, and even the ones already made 
can be implemented only after the polls. But talks need not be 
interrupted. Nawaz Sharif has expressed some doubts on this 
score which are understandable. But he is unlikely to be unre- 
ceptive to the idea of Indian and Pakistani foreign secretaries 
sticking to their schedule of meeting in the month of May. 

Talks with the US look like being put on hold more because 
Strobe Talbott is too busy with the mess the US has chosen to 
make in the Balkans than for any other reasons. Moreover, 
Americans are realistic enough to realise that their main 
demand that India sign the CTBT well before September has 
gone by the board. 

To revert to the key relationship with China, the vital point 
is that while the progress made during Raghunath’s parleys in 
Beijing must be applauded, it would be naive to believe that 
all is once again hunky-dory. Far from it. 

China’s basic position on India’s nuclear and missile pro¬ 
grammes remains unchanged. Beijing sticks to the UN Securi¬ 
ty Co uncil ’s resolution 1172 that demands adherence not only 
to the CTBT but also to the NPT and to a freeze on missiles pro¬ 
gramme. However, it should not be overlooked that countries 
like Japan are making the same demands even more stridently. 

The JWG’s progress in resolving the boundary issue is 
excruciatingly slow and needs to be hastened. Happily, both 
sides are equally cognisant of this. It is China’s help to 
Pakistan’s nuclear and missiles development where the rub 
lies. China’s lofty position that it hasn’t done, nor would it do, 
anything to "harm” India, is no help when the receiving 
country’s motivation might be different • 
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A softer, gentler, user 


F |3r the Bharatiya Janata Party 
leaders it was more than just 
another meeting at the Parlia¬ 
ment Annexe. During the 
week after the government 
lost the vote of confidence in Parlia¬ 
ment. the BJPhad been meeting its allies 
at the annexe almost on a daily basis. 
The ostensible reason for the get- 
togethers was that the coalition needed 
to chalk out its strategy. But everyone 
knew that unless the President of India 
gave his go-ahead and asked Atal Behari 
Vajpayee to stake claim again,there was 
precious little such meetings could 
achieve. Except to work as a morale 
booster — and as some cynics pointed 
out, to serve as a head-count to sec 
which ol the allies were still with the 
coalition. 

ITic daily roll-call worked. It was 
with some pride that Vajpayee announc¬ 
ed at a rally in New Delhi that while the 
Congress and its allies sought separate 
appointments to meet the President, the 
BJP and its coalition partners always 
went to Rashtrapati Bhavan in one group. 

And later, when the BJP’s national 
executive met at the Parliament Annexe 
in Delhi, Vajpayee reiterated this point. 
It was at this meeting that the party decid¬ 
ed to put its hardline issues on the back- 
burner and instead to fight the oncoming 
elections as a coalition along with the 
rest of its allies. For this purpose, it was 
agreed that the parly would not fight the 
elections on its own manifesto, but 
instead take the National Agenda for 
Governance to the people: "Ek Neta, Ek 
Karyakaram' would be the slogan of the 
coalition. (And so what if allies like 
Mamata Banerjce stated that they would 
come out with their own manifesto; the 
BJP would still stick by the NAG, 
regardless.) 

In other words, the party was not 
going to raise its three contentious 
issueG; the imposition of a uniform civil 
code, the promise of building a temple at 
Ayodhya and revoking the use of Article 
370 in Kashmir. 

A BJP without a dominant Hindutva 
agenda? An RSS ready to go slow on its 
demand for building a temple at Ayo- 



The party executive in 
Delhi mpy have been 
called at a short notice, 
but R was certahdy more 
momentoos than any of 
the otfaori which havo 
preceded R.tt was hare 
thatthoBlPdeeidodto 
forgo iheloric far rsfliHy 


dhya? An L.K. Advani who quipped 
that party hardliners would not mind 
compromising on these basic issues, 
since according to the press, he is one 
such hardliner and he does not mind? An 
Atal Behari Vajpayee who said that he 
would contest these elections — despite 
having said that he would not fight ano¬ 
ther Lok Sabha poll — on the grounds 
that he was not sdlowed to complete his 
full term? 

Clearly, the BJP was now ready to do 
anything for another shot at *able leader 
and goc^-govemance*. 
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riendly BJP 


The BJP puts its contentious issues 
on the backbumer for another 
chance at the Centre 


T he national executive had another 
agenda: to ascertain the party’s posi¬ 
tion in various states. An ebullient Ven- 
kaiah Naidu briefed the press that all the 
state presidents had assured the national 
leaders of a 'clean sweep’ in their respec¬ 
tive areas. (And these varied 
Andhra to Orissa.) For instance* Naidu 
told reporters* the Janata Dal in Orissa 
had still to m^e up its mind whether it 
wanted to go with the BJP or the BJD. 
"We win cither way," he said, adding, 
"in Haryana also, both Bansi Lai and 
Chautala want to align with us." Ano¬ 
ther executive meml^ from Rajasthan 


said he was sure that the party would win 
as many as 3(X) seats this time round. 
And, he added, he was not being unduly 
optimistic. 

Which just makes one wonder whe¬ 
ther the executive achieved anything 
more than a chance for BJP leaders to 
have tea and samosas together — after 
the mandatory afternoon *vishranT of 
course. 

There was,however, one interesting 
sideshow at the meet. Those who were 
noticing, said that Sushma Swaraj had 
been sulking at the executive in Goa as 
well, but nobody had paid any attention 
to her. This time round, she decided that 
she had to do something drastic if she j 
wanted to be noticed. So. she told the 
other executive members that she would 
not be contesting the coming elections. 
Instead, she would devote herself to 
‘organisational matters’. When questio¬ 
ned further, she said mysteriously, "Har 
sawal ka jawab nahin hota hai.” 

Unfortunately, her stock is so low in 
the party that few bought this line of self- 
sacrifice. The uncharitable commented 
that Sushma was scared that she would 
lose this election and that is why she has 
chosen to opt out. "She is scared that 
[M.L.] Khurana^i would work against 
her," said a party member, adding, "this 
is a good tactical move. Later, she can 
always say that she made a sacrifice for 
the party and ask for a Rajya Sabha seat." 

And if this is indeed her game plan, 
Sushma is certainly working hard for 
her Rajya Sabha nomination. She walk¬ 
ed out of the meeting on the first day to 
make a call on her mobile. It was clear 
that she was discussing the possibilities 
of continuing the alliance with the 
Haiyana Vikas Party in the state. 

Another person who spent more time 
outside rather than inside was the parlia¬ 
mentary affairs minister, P.R. Kumara- 
mangalam. In fact, his quest for a cigaret¬ 
te made him miss the beginning of Adva- 
ni’s speech. But he was lucky; a diligent 
Pramod Mahajan briefed him on all that 
he had missed. (Ranga wanted to make 
sure he had done his homework—just 
in case Advani checked!) 

After the fun and the games, it was 
time for some serious stock-taking: the 


party executive in Delhi may have been 
call^ at a short notice, but it was certain¬ 
ly more momentous than any of the 
others which have preceded it. For it was 
here that the BJP decided to forgo rheto- 
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ric for reality; and it was here that the par¬ 
ty was finally baptised into the politics 
of a coalition dharma. 

Ironically, it was for this so-called 
secular outlook that Vajpayee was pull¬ 
ed up by the party nearly a decade ago. 
So, it is only fitting that a softer, gentler 
and a more user-friendly BJP goes to the 
polls with him at the helm. • 
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INTERVIEW 



Sonia Gandhi win losd 



Politics, they say, breeds strange bedfellows. And, why not? In a chaotic, embattled arena where only 
power and survival matter, nothing, apparently, is irrational. Witness Uttar Pradesh. BJP strongman and 
the state \s chief minister Kalyan Singh appears to have made up with his (should we say former?) bete 
noire Mulayam Singh Yadav, the Samajwadi Party boss and a former CM. The two have a common enemy 
in the Congress and, in particular, its president Sonia Gandhi, the 52-year-old, Italian-bom widow of 
Rajiv Gandhi. Kalyan Singh himself blurts it out straight. The BJP *s game plan, he says, will be to target 
Sonia *s foreign origin. 

Yet, barely weeks back, the chief minister himself had been gasping for breath when some of his 
colleagues began an oust-Kalyan signature campaign, even taking their grievance to the central 
leadership. Reprieve, however, came with the collapse of the 13-month BJP-led coalition government. 

Just months away from elections, a change of guard in a state that sends 85 MPs to the Lok Sabha is bad 
politics. So, Kalyan Singh survived and came out of temporary hibernation but only after he got the 
assurance from the central leadership that he would continue at the helm. 

In this candid interview to Sunda y, the chief minister speaks about his party's prospects in the coming 
polls, Mayawati's 'betrayal* at the vote of confidence and his own dissidence-riven flock. Excerpts: 
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SuNMv: You soom to hovo aomo IdiMi of 
ufidorilaiiding wHh Mulayam Singh 
Yadov. You approdatod what ho had to 
say about Sonia Gandhi? 

Nalyan Singh: I praise Mulayam Singh 
Ya^v for his active role in preventing a 
foreign rule in India. 

Q: Ar« you ralMilg to Sonia Gafidhl as a 
foroigiioif 

A: We’H go to the people asking them 
whether they want a swadeshi or a 
videshi Prime Minister. In other words, 
it’s going to be Atal versus Sonia. 

Q: Don’t you think Sonia Gandhi’s onby 
would brighton the prospocts of tho 
Congrass? 

A: Sonia Gandhi will lose even if she con¬ 
tests from Amethi. The people of this 
country may be illiterate but they are not 
immature as to not understand what’s 
good or bad for them. 

Q: Considering that both tho UP and tho 
Samaiwadl Party would target Sonia 
Gandhi’s foreign origin, wouldn’t the 
electoni battle In UP turn somewhat 
pecullai? 

A: As far as we are concerned, the Samaj- 
wadi Party will remain our main oppon¬ 
ent in UP where the Congress is virtual¬ 
ly non-existent. At the national level, of 
course, the battle will be between the 
BJP and the Congress only. 

Q: How do you think a common slogan 
ftom two rivals win work against a third 
foe? 

A: So what? There have been several inst¬ 
ances where the same slogan was raised 
by rival political parties against a third 
party. That’s what we will be doing in 
UP. Whenever two parties raise a com¬ 
mon slogan against a third party, the 
voter tilts in favour of the stronger con¬ 
tender which, in this case, will be our 
party. 

Q; How can you write off tho Congross 
now that Rs revival In UP appears to be 
ontheeaids? 

A: That’s an illusion. In fact, the recent 
failure of the Congress to provide an 
alternative government at the Centre 
will be yet another major election issue 
against them. This will again go in our 
favour. People are going to ask the Con¬ 
gress why it had to leave the country in a 
state of instability and force another elec¬ 
tion on them when it couldn’t cobble up 
enough support to provide an alternative 


government. 

Q: You ars again achobig Mulayam 
Singh’s ssntimsnts. Ha squarsb btemas 
tho Congrass for forcing anothor mid¬ 
term poB on tho poopla. 

A: It’s sheer coincidence. 


Q: How do you rate tho UP’S prospects? 

A: I’m confident of taking our tally well 
above 60 of the 85 seats in UP. 

Q: What makes you think your party can 
win mors seats than last tbno? 

A: The fall of our government at the Cen¬ 
tre has clearly demonstrated the import¬ 
ance of every single vote in a 
democracy. People have realised that a 
single vote has cost them Rs 1,100 crorc, 
the amount to be spent on the elections 
now. In the light of such a situation. I’m 
confident of a large turnout of voters 
wbo’d want to give a clear majority to 


the BJP this time. Apart from a sympa¬ 
thy wave, people simply cannot see any 
alternative to the BJP which alone can 
provide a stable government to the 
nation. After all, people will decide whe¬ 
ther they want a stable government for 
five years or a mid-term poll every year. 


Q: Is Ihsra spy sihsr fectoff? 

A: The 13-month performance of the Vaj¬ 
payee government and my own 
18-month performance would work as 
major assets. Whether it was tackling ter¬ 
rorism in Kashmir, the Cauvery water 
dispute, the diplomacy front where he 
earned laurels for opening up the Indo- 
Pak border or raising the nation’s presti¬ 
ge by making it a nuclear power, credit 
goes to Vajpayee. 

Q: Don’t you think the currsiit lu flgfi Ung 
ta His stete DIP and conUiMisd dhshten- 
ca agibisl you can harm your iNuty's 
prospacte? 
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INTERVIEW 


A: I don't consider this dissidencc. ff a 
handful of persons go on harping on 
things like this, they are causing harm 
only to themselves, not to the party. I 
wonder why some people were going on 
issuing press statements when the par¬ 
ty's top leadership, including Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee, home 
minister L.K. Advani and BJP chief 
Kushabhau Thakre, had categorically 
ruled out any change in the UP 
leadership. 

Q: Y«l they contimie to voica their 
grouse egainst you. Ihty feel your coiiti- 
nuance In office couM seriously effect 
the BIPs poll prospects. 

A: Today, there is a major challenge 
before the party. We've to have our own 
majority, so all of us should forget petty 
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matters. After all, we have to fight for a 
greater cause—a cause of national inter¬ 
est. We should jointly face the challenge. 

Q: Their main grouse against you Is that 


aware of her significant contribution to 
the party. 

Q: Your proximity to her has turned her 
Into a key power-centre? 


ttWe game plan at the vote of 
confidence? 

A: As far as I am concerned. I've never 
had the least trust in the Bahujan Samaj 
Party leader. Even on the day Mayawati 
was proclaiming in the House that she 
would abstain, I had told .some collea¬ 
gues that she would vote against us. 1 
know from experience. After all, she 
cheated us two times in UP. She does not 
play politics, she strikes deals. And let 
me tell you. anyone who reposes faith in 
Mayawati will only receive betrayal in 
return. 

Q: Your own parlyman thbik d l ffsfs n ffy. 
They say, If you had sgrsod to slop down, 
then, probably, the Vsipayee govem- 
ment would have been saved... 

A: I pity the political understanding of 
such people who still cannot see what 
Mayawati IS made of. 

Q: You mean to say that even if you had 
agreed to relinquish office accepting 
Mayawati’s precondition that you be 
replaced as UP chief minister, she would 
still have betrayed In the same manner? 
A: 1 have already said that Mayawati can¬ 
not be relied upon. In any case, no outsi¬ 
der has any business to dictate terms to 
our party. Yes, if my party leadership 
tells me to quit, 1 will not t^e a minute 
to step down from office. 1 must praise 
my party’s central leadership for not fall¬ 
ing into her trap and succumb to her 
blackmailing. 

Q: Much Is said about your oWeetiona- 
Ue style of functioning where there is 
neither scope for suggestion nor 
oblectivlly and decisions are taken 
under undue Influence of a select few... 

A: To be duvidha-mukta (doubt free), 
bhay-mukta (fear-free), chinta-mukta 
(tension free) and anuchit-dabav-mukta 
(undue pressure free) is the crux of my 
style of functioning. So tell me, where 


I 


"I’m confident of a large turnout of voters who’d 
want to give a clear majority to the BJP this time" 



you have propped up a small-time party- 
worker Hke Kusum Ral whose rise has 
naturally become an eyesore for mariy? 

A: Whatever was being spread around 
was the product of perverted minds. 
Whatever she has achieved was purely 
on merit. Even top party leaders are now 


A: That is just a canard. When I do not let 
my son interfere in the administration, 
then how can 1 allow Kusum Rai's 
interference. 

Q; Doesn’t It go to tho BIPs dbersdN 
that oven being at tti# holm of affairs, Rs 
leaders couldn’t antlelpate MayawatPs 


lies the need for any change. Let me also 
tell you, whenever there is any trouble, I 
do not do chinta (worry) but believe in 
chintan (thinking) that keeps me free of 
all tension. • 
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NOSTALGIA 


Independence Day 


Chandemagore celebrates 50 years of freedom from French rule 



C handemagore, a town on the 
Banks of the Hooghly in West 
Bengal, is celebrating 50 years of 
freedom. The town has its own defini¬ 
tive colonial history, as different from 
that of India's. Chandemagore was a 
p<Kket of French colony, within the 
much-larger British colony in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Stretched over just 4 
sq miles, it has been ruled by the French 
for 250 years, before becoming a part of 
the Indian Union on 2 May, 1950. 

Tlie French traders who came and set¬ 
tled around this port town at the turn of 
the 17th century, had given a boost to tex¬ 
tiles trade in the region. Says Barendra- 
naih Makar, assistant curator, French 
Institute of Chandemagore, "They popu¬ 
larised the hand woven silk textiles of 
Farasdanga and wooden handicrafts 
which used to be exported in bulk all 
over Europe." The revenue earned went 
into the development of the town. Chan¬ 
demagore became a combination of 
urban, civic lifestyle and a centre of thri¬ 
ving cultural activities. 

After the British left India on 15 
August, 1947, Chandemagore residents 
wanted absolute freedom from French 
rule. On 14 August there was a discus¬ 
sion with the then French governor. It 
was decided that both Indian and French 
flags would fly over the Governor’s 
House. But the natives of Chandemago¬ 
re would have none of it. They erected 
the Indian flag on Governor’s House. 

It was no longer p)ossible to igni>re the 
growing demand for self-mle. A deci¬ 
sion was arrived at in Paris Parliament 
that an administrative council compris¬ 
ing natives and supervised by French 
officers will look after the affairs of the 
town. Harihar Sett was nominated the 
first president of the administrative 
council. 

Elected members of the council atten¬ 
ded French Parliament, where policies 
were drafted and Acts passed. Local edu¬ 
cation, health, rationing etc. were con¬ 
ducted locally in keeping with those 
Acts. This council was active till 9 June 
1952. 

On 27 November, 1947, residents of 
Chandemagore raised a demand for mak - 
ing the town a free and autonomous one. { 


On 19 June, 1949, Chandemagore resi¬ 
dents were asked to vote, stating their 
choices of either remaining a French 
colony or joining the Indian Union. 
Ninety-six per cent people were in 
favour of joining India. Transfer of 
power, from the French rulers to the 
India government, happened on 2 May, 
1950. On 2 February, 1951, the Treaty 
of Cession of Chandemagore was sign¬ 
ed between the President of French 
Republic and President of India at Paris. 
On 2 October, 1954, the town of Chan¬ 
demagore was merged with West 
Bengal to constitute a subdivisional 
town in keeping witli the Merger Act. 

Chandemagorites are celebrating 
their freedom year with lot of pomp and 
gaiety. On 2 May, the year-long festival 
was inaugurated at 8.40 am, with army 
helicopters showering flowers over 
Dupleix Palace, the official residence of 
the governor. The Indian flag was hoist¬ 
ed by Bhabani Mukhopadhyay, an emin¬ 
ent political leader and a veteran. The 
function was attended by ministers Pra- 
tim Chatteijee, Subhash Chakraborty 
(who got a bird’s eye-view of the celebra¬ 


tions from the helicopter) and Mayor 
Amiya Das. All day long, telephones 
under the Chandemagore Exchange bee¬ 
ped a recorded message; "Celebrate 2 
May, the golden jubilee of Chandemago¬ 
re’s Independence Day." Little wonder 
then that the entire town should be out 
on the streets in the evening when the 
illuminations on the festival gates were 
all lit up. 

In the morning, young people from 
schools and colleges went around the 
town in processions. Later, ten tableaux 
were taken out by clubs and institutions. 
Among them, the one showing Anthony 
Firingee, a French minstrel who enchan¬ 
ted the locals with his music and his fond¬ 
ness for Indian culture, and that of Hari¬ 
har Sett conversing with a French digni¬ 
tary attracted a lot of attention. 

It was an atmosphere full of magic, 
fantasy and nostalgia as one strolled lei¬ 
surely along the illuminated strand, 
under a sky sparkling with firecrackers. 
The celebrations will continue for a 
year. • 
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NEWSBEAT 


Survival 

strategy 

Laloo Yadav transfers 274 public servants to 
suit his purpose before the coming elections 


S trange are the ways of the 
RJD government in Bihar. 
While its apathy towards 
developmental work in the 
state is only tm) well- 
known, the Rabri Devi-led state machi¬ 
nery seems to be suddenly going over¬ 
board in the matter of transferring IAS 
anddPS officials and non-gazetted offici¬ 
als on a mass scale. 

The process began within 24 hours of 
the dissolution of Parliament. It was 
clear that mid-term elections were inevi¬ 
table. And till such time as a new govern¬ 
ment was voted in, the Election Commis¬ 
sion’s ban on transfers of bureaucrats 
would be effective. But Rashtriya Janata 
Dal national president, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, acted fast. Overnight, he manag¬ 
ed to get his favourites, considered to be 
within the bracket of his ^social justice', 
posted at key posts, while many others 
were either shunted or simply kept ‘wait¬ 
ing for posting'. 


The story dales back a little furihei. 
After a series of massacres and criminal 
incidents in Bihar, including the slate 
capital of Patna, the Union Ciovernment, 
led by Prime Minister AtaJ Behan Vaj¬ 
payee, had recommended that Aiiicle 
.356 be invoked in Bih On 12 Fcbnia- 
ry, President’s Rule was imposed on the 
stale. 

To tackle the steadily deteriorating 
law and order situation, then Governor 
Sunder Singh Bhandan initiated a few 
changes in the bureaucracy, especially 
at the helm. Overnight, V S. Diibcy 
leplaced S.N Biswas as the chief secre- 
liiry On the same lines, thf* director gene¬ 
ral of police, K A Jacob was iransfencd 
and a hard taskmaster, T.P. Sinha was 
appointed. 

There were more changes to come. 
The district magistrate of Patna, Rajbala 
Verma and scnnir superintendent of poli¬ 
ce, Sunil Kumar, were replaced by Amit 
KheU'e and Kumar Rajesh Chandra, rcs- 



Blhar CM RaM DbvI wKh RJD prBsldMt 
Laloo Yadav; playing favourftoa 



[X'dively 

Most ol these new recruits had a prov¬ 
en track record ol‘being extremely effici¬ 
ent in ihcii area of wink. V S Diibcy had 
eiirned kudos for ordering a thorough 
inquiry alter fradulent withdrawals were 
defected at the Chaibasa district treasu¬ 
ry. Ilie probe ultimately led to the over- 
Rs IStXl-crore fodder scam. Amit 
Khare, the then deputy commissioner of 
Chaibasa, had actually uneailhed the 
scam on 20 January, 10%. Kluve’s post¬ 
ing as Patna district magistrate rattled 
the RJD national president Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. 1 le accused the then Governor of 
playing a partisan role and removing 
officers belonging to the Scheduled 
Caste! read ‘socialjustice’ plank). 

But when lYesident’s Rule was revok¬ 
ed on 9 March, after the motion could 
not be passed in the Rajya Sabha, it beca¬ 
me a matter of certainty dial the ‘old 
order’ of bureaucracy would lie resto¬ 
red. 

Not only were former chief secretary 
S.N. Biswas and director general of poli¬ 
ce, Jacob, brought in, home secretary 
Raj Kumar Singh, having survived the 
cudgel during the short spell of Presi- 
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dent’s Rule, was axed on 25 April. It is 
believed that Singh had displeased ins¬ 
pector level officers vegetating in the 
state capital for the last decade or so, 
Singh, who had ordered the immediate 
transfer of such officers, did not realise 
that they had managed to stay in Patna 
simply because of their connections 
with the powers that be. Thus, Raj 
Kumar Singh had to go, making way for 
U.C. Panjiar. 

At the district level, Amit Khare, the 
Patna distnet magistrate, too was ousted 
and, once again, replaced by RajbuJa 
Vemia. Although Verma has been 
blacklisted by the Election Commission 
and barred from conducting elections, 
she is a favourite of the RJD supremo, 
ever since the 1995 Assembly election. 
Which is not without reason, since she 
was charged with helping the RJD candi¬ 
dates (then Janata Dal) in Gaya, where 
she was posted as the district magistrate. 

Sunil Kumar too is back where he 
belonged. "The Governor had removed 
an officer who is firmly of the social 
justice group and is a Chamar by caste,** 
said Laloo, promptly reinstating him. 


Overnight, Laloo 
managed to get key 
posts for his 
favourites, those 
belonging to his ‘social 
justice’ brigade, while 
others were either 
shunted or simply kept 
‘waiting for posting' 


I t comes as no surprise that while Laloo 
Prasad Yadav has made much noise 
and intiated the ‘calling back’ of officia¬ 
ls belonging to his much-touted ‘social 
justice* group, he has not, shown any 
interest in the case of Kamal Kishore, a 
young Christian IPS officer, who has 
been sitting idle at the police head¬ 
quarters for a long time. Sources in the 
home department revealed that Kishore 
was away on medical leave for a while. 
But when he returned after recovery and 
reported for duty to his seniors, no post¬ 


ing was found for him. All his batchma- 
tes have been promoted to the ranks of 
superintendent and are posted in various 
districts. 

A former superintendent of police in 
Patna, Jagmohan, has been shunted to 
the Central Intelligence Department 
after he had an altercation with the RJD 
supremo himself during President’s 
Rule. For MS. Bhatia, who replaces 
him, the new job is indeed a come¬ 
down. Having served as district police 
chief for many years, he has been relega¬ 
ted to the post of a city SP—something 
normally offered to newly-appointed 
IPS officers. 

All these transfers were conducted on 
the night of 29 April, after Sonia Gandhi 
decided to forego the idea of forming an 
alternate government and snap polls 
became a certainty. Laloo decid^ to act 
in haste and initiate the mass reshuffling 
in the dead of the night. Senior police 
officers, clerks — all tho.se who would 
be involved to set the process in motion 
— were called from their homes for the 
purpose. Proposals were made, 
changed, finalised and sent to chief mini¬ 
ster Rabri Devi, for her final approval. 
The whole thing was executed over the 
weekend, when the government offices 
would normally be closed. 

Thus, within 75 hours after the disso¬ 
lution of Parliament, 274 officers — 60 
IAS officers, 38 IPS officials, 123 depu¬ 
ty SP rank officials, 32 sub-divisional 
officials and 21 deputy development 
commissioners — were shifted. 

"Laloo knows that the RJD has no 
mass base, that is the reason why he is 
banking on a pliable bureaucracy," said 
Sushil Kumar Modi, the leader of Oppo¬ 
sition in the state Assembly. 

Interestingly, while the BJP restricted 
itself to just legging a formal complaint 
with the Election Commission, the 
Samata Party general secretary, Lallan 
Kumar Singh, went ahead to file a 
Public Interest Litigation (PIL) petition 
in the High Court. The PIL states that, 
"These transfers were made without cit¬ 
ing any grounds for the same." Singh 
has sought directives from the High 
Court for "annulment of the state govern¬ 
ment order" as it is fraught with "ulterior 
motives". 

Now that the dates for a mid-term poll 
may be announced any moment, Laloo 
Yadav has tried his best to hold the fort. 
So what if it had to be done by pressing a 
‘pliable’ bureaucracy into service! • 
Nm¥m^EMr/Pmbm 
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V GANGADHAR 


A r a w deal 

Prime Minister Vajpayee was let down by both the BJP and its allies 


hurls. It 
evokes angry, sense- 
less retorts Take, for 
instance, Harish Kha- 
re\s well-argued piece 
Vajpawe Deserves 

-In Hindu. 

He was only stating the obvious when he 
discussed how Prime Minister Vajpayee 
was let down by members of his own par¬ 
ty and some of his allies while heading a 
shaky coalition government These men 
and women would not leave the Prime 
Minister alone to his graceful impulses. 
"Within minutes of Mr Vajpayee submit¬ 
ting his resignation, the Union home 
minister, Mr L.K. Advani, was reveal¬ 
ing rather gracelcssly to the journalists 
and cameramen what had transpired bet¬ 
ween the President and the defeated 
Prime Minister. The Head of the 
Republic was more or less pressurised 
right in the forecourt of the Rashtrapati 
Bh'avan, by Mr Advani; all that Mr Vaj¬ 
payee could do was to observe dignified 
silence." 

Khare, in his article, came down 
strongly on some of the BJP allies, parti¬ 
cularly the George Fernandes circus, the 
Samata Party. He suggested that a mer¬ 
ger with the BJP would instil some kind | 
of discipline in the Samata Party. Khare 
was only telling the truth when he point¬ 
ed out that Fernandes was a major embar¬ 
rassment to the ruling coalition. "Mr Vaj¬ 
payee paid a very heavy price because 
he let Mr George Fernandes run amuck 
as the defence minister and never assert¬ 
ed his prime ministerial authority to dis¬ 
cipline the Samata Party leader." He also 
traced the antecedents of the party which 
was created only because Fernandes 
was unable to work with his former 
patron, Laloo Prasad Yadav. Wrote 
Khare, "It is about time Mr Fernandes 
learnt the discipline and enjoyed the syn¬ 
ergy of a larger organisation." 

The attack must have hurt. Pat came 
the reply from Fernandes' ‘Girl Friday’ 
and the general secretary of the Samata 
Party-Jaya Jaitley who made a misera- 


Within minutes of 
Mr Vajpayee 
submitting his 
resignation, the 
Union home 
minister, Mr LK. 

Advani, was 
revealing rather 
I gracelesslytothe 
journalists and 
cameramen what 
had transpired 
between the 
President and the 
defeated Prime 
Minister 




A.B. Vi4p«yM; down and out 


blc attempt to project the Samata circus 
as a ‘state parly’. The most amusing part 
of the reply was the statement, "The 
Samata Party has never compromised 
on its secular image, but refu.ses to be 
drawn into the jargon of political secula¬ 
rism." We had heard of pseudo¬ 
secularism, but what the heck is ‘politi¬ 
cal secularism* ? I am sure it did not cons¬ 
ist of the political and secular wisdom of 
the likes of Fernandes, who after spend¬ 
ing less than one hour in the region 
where Dr Staines was burnt to death, 
gave a ‘clean chit’ to the Bajrang Dal 


and its associates. 

By the way. The Hindu has a new 
look. The layout is more pleasing and 
easy on the eye, but why doesn’t it 
publish more interesting and effective 
photographs on its page one? Unfortuna¬ 
tely, the new look also permits too many 
ads in the Friday cultural pages and the 
Saturday sports special. But another 
asset to the paper is the Sunday magazi¬ 
ne, which offers a wonderful variety 
(some of it a bit heavy, I admit) to the 
readers. Recently, the magazine publish¬ 
ed one of the best interviews 1 had ever 
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come across, that of Salman Rushdie by 
Ms Nirmala Lakshman. It had everyth¬ 
ing—the writer’s philosophy, approach 
to writing, association with Bombay, 
and of course, some revealing com¬ 
ments on his recent best-seller. The 
Ground Beneath Her Feet. 

But then you cannot satisfy every 
reader. T. Krishnamoorthy from Coim¬ 
batore, a Hindu reader for over 40 years, 
in a letter to the editor suggested that the 
paper should come out of its "shackles 
of your sympathy for communists. I 
have been observing with pain, the quali¬ 
tative degeneration your newspaper had 
undergone in the recent past with its con¬ 
sistently biased political reporting and 
articles against a major political party 
and the persistent, if subtle, effort to 
prop up parties that have been proclaim¬ 
ing defunct theories and extinct philoso¬ 
phies and indulging in disruptive poli¬ 
tics." Was Mr Krishnamoorthy against 
the positive and sometimes aggressive 
secular editorial policy of The Hindu 
which makes every Indian proud? 

Poor PresIdentI 

Most of us agree that in Mr K.R. 
Narayanan we have an honest and 
upright President who carefully studies 
the ticklish issues before him and strict¬ 
ly goes according to the Constitution. 
But then, it is hard to please everyone, 
particularly the communal fringe in the 
country. One of the BJP stalwarts, Dr 
Murli Manohar Joshi, embarrassed eve- 
lyone including his own Prime Minister 
by his strident criticism of the President. 
Unfortunately, some sections of the 
media followed this trend. One poison- 
spewing political correspondent of the 
Free Press Journal who acts as an offici¬ 
al spokesman of the BJP, argued that the 
recent political crisis dented the Presi¬ 
dent’s image for fair play. Well, the Pre¬ 
sident was well within his rights in ask¬ 
ing the Vajpayee government to prove 
its majority in the House. The time he 
gave to Ms Sonia Gandhi to try and form 
an alternative government did not lead 
to any political horse-trading. 

Chandan Mitra of The Pioneer^ in a 
front-page editorial, urged the President 
to be ‘transparent’. What was the Presi¬ 
dent doing then? Unfortunately, The 
Pioneer, an excellent newspaper once, 
is now reduced to carrying prominently 
photographs of a smirking George Fer¬ 
nandes, carrying a placard full of anti- 



Sonia Gandhi slogans. If, as urged by 
Fernandes, Sonia Gandhi went back to 
Italy, India would heave a sigh of relief, 
George should join his fighting friends 
of the LTTE in the hills of Sri Lanka. 
Isn’t that the right place for a ‘fighting 
socialist revolutionary’ despite the fact 
he had changed dozens of political part¬ 
ies so that he could be with a ruling com¬ 
bination and be rewarded with a mini¬ 
stership? 

But then, Fernandes is now a conten¬ 
der for Prime Ministership. According 
to Pamela Philipose {Indian Express), 
he is fully qualified for the job. Wrote 
Ms Philipose in the Sunday Indian 
Express, "Fernandes would like to be 
PM because he believes that now that he 
can sink a chief of naval staff and a natio- 






Most of us agree that in 
K.R. Narayanan we have 
an honest and upright 
President who carefully 
studies the ticklish issues 
before him and strictly 
goes according to the 
Constitution. But then, it 
is hard to please 
everyone, particularly the 
communal fringe in the 
country 


nal government single-handed, it*s only 
right that he be given a chance to sink the 
country, single-handed." So the LTTE 
will have to wait. 

Hard times 


Magna publication’s Showtime, 
though forced to play second fiddle to 
Stardust, the flagship of the company, 
occasionally comes out with good stuff. 
The May issue of Showtime had an excel¬ 
lent piece on the present and fiitu^ of 
Amitabh Bachchan and analysed his 
mistakes and choice of films which had 
almost made him a ‘No No’ in Bolly¬ 
wood. Lai Badshah finally had tipp^ 
the scales against Bachchan. Quoting 
producer-director Prakash Mehta, 
Manoj Desai, chief of the (now defunct) 
Amit^h Bachchan Fan Club and friend¬ 
ly director Tinnu Anand, the piece argu- 
^ the actor can no longer romp around 
in romantic roles chasing a Manisha Koi- 
rala or a Raveena Tandon and should 
consider serious mature roles. 

The piece also highlighted the glaring 
failure of the ABCL Corporation and the 
reasons behind it. There is no move to 
denigrate Bachchan, but the piece pulled 
no punches on the lack of judgement— 
by the ‘Big B’. Tinnu Anand defends the 
actor, but no one can argue against the 
true, but harsh judgement of Prakash 
Mehta, "Today, Amit is in a very com¬ 
mon race, where he is just Amitabh. He 
was one in ten at one time. He was once a 
super-star. Today he is just an actor."1 
hope Amitabh Bachchan reads the 
piece. It should make him think. 
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No Holds 
Barred 


Amita Malik's autobiography is witty and 
charming 


pronounced by readers as Vij-lantey 
ever after). 

lliere seems to have been someth¬ 
ing about my radio and TV columns 
which brought out both the best and 
the worst in editors, as well as broad¬ 
casters and telecasters, even if they 
were lapped up by readers. They were 
provocative and outspoken, but 
always documented and meant to 
make listeners and viewers think and. 
if necessary, protest. But they caused 
such a commotion in the home and in 
our careers, both IqbaPs and mine — 
that my field hazards in the area of film 
criticism, which were considerable, 
almost pale in comparison. 

When I returned triumphant from 
The Statesman and told Iqbal, who was 


This hook should have been called 
Vinegar and Pepper. It is the life story 
of one of India's must formidable 
media columnists and TV journalists, 
Amita Malik. 

Malik, indisputably the grande 
dame of television and cinema writing, 
made broadcasting and telecasting 
her career in an era when journalism 
was not considered a suitable job for a 
woman and the TV industry was still in 
Its infancy. She broke barriers easily, 
both because of her charm and her 
acerbic wit (her colleagues say everyo¬ 
ne was frightened of her and she was 
frightened of nobody.') 

Amita Malik's irreverence glitters 
through in this extract from 

'Amita: No holds Barred' 

This is about her encounters 
with Khushwant Singh, who could be 
every hit as outspoken as she w'as. 




BOOK EXTRACT 



ALL INDIA RADIO, OflHI 


then a programme executive in AIR, 
about my exciting new assignment, he 
was horrified: "But you Jcnow what 
government is like and what AIR is 
^ like. They are sure to persecute me." 
Ever the individualist, I argued, "But 
you won’t help me. I will never discuss 
it with you, I got the assignment inde¬ 
pendently, without your knowledge. 
Besides, I am out of AIR." 

You’ll see, said Iqbal gloomily, 
and he was proved right. The then 
director-general, a man called Bhatt, 
immediately set his sniffer dogs on 
The Statesman as soon as he read my 
first column, which was considered 
heresy. It was described as criticism of 
the government and against depart¬ 
mental rules, since I was the wife of a 
government official. I had already 
sworn James Cowley and Evan Charl¬ 
ton, his deputy who edited my column, 
to secrecy. And they kept my identity a 
top secret. Even the younger fry in The 
Statesman, the subs and the reporters 
^ refused to be cajoled by Bhatt’s spies. 
So the AIR bosses decided to act any¬ 
way on their hunch and took drastic 
action against Iqbal. He was transferr¬ 


ed almost overnight to Bombay. 

We had just got married and it was 
very hard. However, I had my new job 
with The British Information Services 
^BIS), in the UK High Commission in 
Delhi, where our friend and ally Jack 
Hughes then counsellor for informa¬ 
tion and press, had given me a slot after 
I left AIR. "Don’t worry," said Jack 
soothingly, "We’ll find something for 
you in Bombay." And he did. Within 
six months, he gave me a job as librari¬ 
an at the British Information Services 
in Bombay. "But I know nothing about 
librarianship," 1 said diffidently. 
"There are just a few books, we shall 
give you a small booklet called Kees- 
ing Archives, it won’t be very difficult 
really. Your main job will be to answer 
questions about Britain," they assured 
me. And I think I met more interesting 
people in my first few months at the 
job than I might have if I hadn’t sat at 
that front desk. Besides, the Botawala 
Chambers on Pherozeshah Mehta 
Road, where the office was located, 
overlooked a noisy and smelly fish 
market. It cheered my Bengali heart as 
1 picked up fresh fish after office. 


There seems to have 
been something 
about my radio and 
TV columns which 
brought out both the 
best and the worst in 
editors, as well as 
broadcasters and 
telecasters, even if 
they were lapped up 
by readers 

There were two officers in charge at 
the BIS. David Brower, who later join¬ 
ed Visncws and R. Mac. C. Samples, 
more familiarly known as Mac, who 
was Information Officer for Economic 
Affairs. Mac and his lovely wife Elsie, 
who suffered a tragic attack of polio in 
Bombay, were our true godparents. As 
a result, Iqbal and I survived. Mac and 
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Elsie had an amazing range of friends, 
from Bombay's social elite to its lead¬ 
ing academics, artists, musicians, jour¬ 
nalists, both up-and-coming and 
famous. They later went to Canada 
where Mac was posted in Toronto. 

Listening Post also sui'vivcd, glo¬ 
riously. Because it had not struck Mr 
Bhatt and his watchdogs that I could 
also listen to the radio in Bombay and 
Listening Post could quite easily be fil¬ 


Khushwant Singh 
described me as 
^Amita Malik, who 
never has a kind 
word for anyone’. 

Well Khushwant will 
be Khushwant 



ed from there, the Indian post office 
being much more quick and efficient 
in those days. So Iqbal’s transfer to 
Bombay did not really kill it and Liste¬ 
ning Post ran very successfully for 
four years. My link with Listening 
Post came to a natural end when Iqbal 
was sent to the BBC in London for a 
staff training course and I followed a 
month later and stayed on for almost a 
year. Not that it helped. Anyone who 
got a bashing in the column thereafter 
blamed it on me. Notably Khushwant 
Singh. 

K hushwant had called me soon after 
he returned from London where 


KHUSHWANT SINOH 

he had been posted as Press Counsellor 
in the Indian High Commission. He joi¬ 
ned as Producer-Announcer in All 
India Radio, heaven knows why, and 
he himself joked about it saying; "I nei¬ 
ther produce nor announce.” In fact, 
his main contribution to AIR was that 
he had a bunch of roses kept on the offi¬ 
ce table of Mehra Masani, then direc¬ 
tor of external services, every mor¬ 
ning. And I must confess that she fully 
deserved them, both for professional¬ 
ism and charm. She was quite splendid 
and all of us would have put roses on 
her table every morning if we could 
have afforded it. 


One day I received a note from 
Khushwant: "Dear Amita, you and I 
are the only natives who have written 
for The New Statesman. Would you 
and that handsome husband of yours 
have dinner with us on..?" Well, the 
dinner was most pleasant. The compa¬ 
ny was stimulating, the food Punjabi at 
its very best, the Scotch whisky and 
wine were generous. And as at all such 
subsequent dinners, his fathciw and 
mother joined us for a little while and 
the very introduction, "My parents. Sir 
Sobha and Lady Singh" was enough' 
to make every dinner feel pnvileged. 
The bonhomie went on for quite some 
time until that fateful Christmas party 
at the Holroydes, my old friends from 
London, who were now in Delhi, 
Derek as BBC representative. As 
usual, there were dumb charades as 
part of the Christmas games and 
Khushwant and I were in the same 
team. To my amazement, instead of his 
usual hearty greeting, he cut me dead. 
Next morning I rang him up: "Hullo 
Khushwant, did you cut me dead last 
night?" 

"Well, after What you wrote about 
my feature in Listening Post, did you 
expect me to kiss your hand? You said 
I had produced a lousy programme, he 
replied. 

"Actually, I think you did," I .said, 
"But I didn’t write the column and if 
you want to check, why don’t you ring 
up Evan Charlton?" He did. And from 
what I gathered from Evan, he had 
replied. "I can say that Amy didn’t v 
write it, but I won’t tell you who did." 

Nevertheless, Khushwant’s sulks 
continued. And they increased when 
the then editor of the Illustrated Week¬ 
ly of India, A.S. Raman, played a very 
dirty trick on several columnists, all 
well-known to each other in Delhi. 
One day he rang me up from Bombay 
and asked if I could do the Delhi Letter 
for him. "But my friend Khushwant 
Singh is already doing it and I would¬ 
n’t like to take away his assignment," 1 
protested. 

"1 have spoken to Khushwant, he 
doesn’t want to continue," said the edi¬ 
tor, quite untruthfully as I later found 
out, to my own cost. Because after 
some time, he wrote to me and asked if 
I would do a write-up on Yamini Krish- 
namurthy, one of India’s leading classi¬ 
cal dancers. "I can’t," I replied, "I am 
not an expert on Bharatanatyam." 
Nevertheless, he sent me two more 
written reminders and I simply ignor- 
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ed them. Then one fine morning, I ope¬ 
ned the Illustrated Weekly to find I had 
been replaced by my friend and collea- 
')! gue Chanchal Sarkar, without a word 
to me. The last column 1 had sent in 
had simply not been used. On check¬ 
ing with Chanchal, 1 found it was the 
same old story. He had also been told 
that I was no longer interested in writ¬ 
ing the column. 

T o continue with Khushwant. Soon 
after, we were both invited to meet 
a Czech poet at a Czech diplomat’s resi¬ 
dence over cocktails. Unfortunately 
for Khushwant, he did not have a car 
that day, so it was natural for our 
Czech host to ask at the end of the party 
if 1 would mind dropping Khushwant 
Singh wherever he wanted. “‘Td be 
delighted," I said. Khushwant stiffen- 
^ ed and then unbent. "Drop me at the 
nearest taxi stand," he growled and 
then sat beside me in dead silence. I pas¬ 
sed several taxi stands and then slopp¬ 
ed in front of his building in Sujan 
Singh Park where I had spent many 
delightful evenings. "I say, I have been 
pretty bloody-minded with you, 
haven’t I?" said Khushwant 
impulsively. 

"Yes you have and I have often won¬ 
dered why," I replied. 

"It IS because you write better than 
me," confessed a perhaps slightly ine¬ 
briated Khushwant Singh. 

"Don’t be silly, Khushwant," I 
replied "Even if that were true, look at 
> where you are, at the top. You have 
written books. You are India’s most 
widely-read columnist, you can get 
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BBC OFFICE IN LONDON 


My link with Listening Post came to a 
natural end when Iqbal was sent to the 
BBC in London for a staff training course 
and I followed a month later and stayed on 
for almost a year. Not that it helped. 
Anyone who got a bashing in the column 
thereafter blamed it on me 
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About the 

only person who has had 
the last word on 
Khushwant was the 
brilliant young 
journalist, Dhiren 
Bhagat, who wrote 
Khushwant’s ‘obituary’ 
in advance in the same 
unkind and cruel terms 
that Khushwant had 
himself employed to 
write about some very 
decent people... 



DHIREN BHAQAT 


any job you want, you can trave' any¬ 
where you like on lavish invitations. 
You have loads of money, you will 
inherit a fortune. What more do you 
want*'" 

"Will you have lunch with me tomor¬ 
row. I’ll ring you up," said Khushwant 
with his former warmth."Delighted," 1 
replied. And that was the last I heard of 

It. 

But he scx>n started sniping at me, 
completely without provtKation, from 
time to time in his columns. He quite 
often referred to me as a liar. But one 
particular attack was the most inexpli¬ 
cable. I had rung him up to say a young 
Indian woman had made a most power- 


proposed ballistic missile testing 
range at Baliapal, in Orissa. Patwant 
Singh was having a showing in his 
house and would he plea.se come and 
sec It? Perhaps he could lend his power¬ 
ful pen in suppon, if he thought the 
film deserved it. Sure enough. Khush¬ 
want came with his wife Kanwal, had 
his routine Scotches, saw the film and 
then wrote a few kind lines about it in 
his column. But not about me. In this 
completely unlikely context, he descri¬ 
bed me as ‘Amita Malik, who never 



has a kind word for anyone.’ Well 
Khushwant will be Khashwant. About 
the only person who has had the last 
word on Khushwant was the brilliant 
young journalist, Dhiren Bhagat, who 
wrote Khushwanl's ‘obituary’ in adv¬ 
ance in the same unkind and cruel 
terms that Khushwant had himself 
employed to write about some very 
decent people, even making fun, literal¬ 
ly, of their physical wans after they 
were dead. I suppose some wilf say 
that Khushwant had the last word, 
after all. Because Dhiren Bhagwat was 
killed soon after in a tragic car accident. 

Once, when I criticised a documen¬ 
tary film made by a friend of his, 
Khushwant wrote a letter to The States- 
man beginning: "All film critics are 
bad, but yours is the worst." Some time 
after, when I met him at a party, 1 asked 
why he had liked the film and where he 
disagreed with me. "I haven’t seen the 
film," he confessed with his usual disar¬ 
ming honesty. "The fellow just 
brought me the letter and I signed it." 

But ril say this foi Khushwant. He 
can take a joke and even make them 
against himself. In an article on Indian 
writers he wrote, "For the many years 
that I was press and cultural officer in 
the High Commission in London 1 had 
to take a hand in organising publicity 
for visiting artistes. It was not (nor is it 
now) very difficult to get round critics 
through generous dispensations of 
Scotch whisky and have them write 
favourable notices." When I myself 
asked him, early on in his career and in 
our friendship, the secret of his success 
as an author, he said with a hearty 



laugh: "When I was the press attache in 
London, my government salary was 
hardly enough to support myself. But 1 
used my family money and diplomatic 
position to dine all the leading newspa¬ 
pers, from the Times to the Guardian. 
That’s how I got all those rave 
reviews. It’s quite easy really." Only 
Khushwant could have said that, and 
he remains one of the most lovable and 
uninhibited of human beings. • \ 

Anmrn: No Holds Bsrrod. by HarpeiColHns 

India: Price. R8 296 
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SCAM LAND: file picture of a coal mine in Bihar 


BIHAR 

Black money 

Another scam is unearthed in the state. This one involves coal mining 


O nce again, Bihar has managed to grab the lime¬ 
light — A)r wrong reasons though. After the 
much-written-about fodder scam, the Bitumen 
scam, the education scam and the medicine 
scam — each one way below the Rs 1,500 crore 
mark—the state has finally hit the goldmine of all scams. The 
only difference is that instead of gold, the scam involves 
coalmines. 

A carefully orchestrated loot has been detected in the Pro¬ 
ject Development India Limited and the Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited (BCCL), a subsidiary of the Coal India Limited 
(CIL). Running into an estimated Rs 12,000 crores or even 
more, the loot has been going for the past 15 years and still 
awaits a formal CBI probe. 

Bringing the matter to light, Marxist Coordination Commit¬ 


tee legislator Gurudas Chaitcrjee has threatened to resign by 
30 April, if the state failed to send the recommendation for a 
CBI probe to the Union government. 

Chalteijee is not the only one to point out the scam. In 
the past, several members of Parliament cutting across party 
lines had written to previous Prime Ministers, drawing their 
attention to the problem. But nothing has happened so far. 
Prime Ministers have came and gone, but the Union govern¬ 
ment has so far maintained a studied silence over the matter. 

On one hand, the government says that BCCL is losing in 
crores. But "confidential files" of CIL reveal that a loot is 
going on. But there seems to be no one who can find out whe¬ 
ther the loss is due to bad management or siphoning of funds. 

Spearheading the crusade against corruption, Chatteijee 
has again written to Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee on 
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16 March. In his letter, Chatteijee has disclosed that the loot 
amount has touched almost the Rs 1,000 crorc mark. And 
much of it has taken place while purchasing BCCL’s machine^ 
ry and spare parts over the past 15 years. 

According to Chatteijee, his hunch was confirmed by the 
Inquiry Committee which initially looked into the matter at 
the behest of the Union government. The "report” was later 
submitted to the BCCL executive director (vigilance). The 
matter did not end here. Sometime after he received the 
report, the ED (vigilance) lodged an FIR at the Saraidhela poli¬ 
ce station, slating that the "rcpc^rt" was stolen! Ramashray 
Singh, another crusader working against the loot, further dis¬ 
closed that over 200 employees of the BCCL were involved in 
the scam. 

Money was siphoned off from the BCCL in a rather simple 
manner. Private companies purchased superior quality coal 
and paid the rate meant for inferior quality. There were incon¬ 
sistency in weight also. Ironically, the government, which 
was t(K) keen to shut down PSUs, did not take the initiative to 
check the.se discrepancies. Chatteijee revealed that along with 
BCCL, the Central Coalfields Limited (CCL), having its head¬ 
quarters at Ranchi in south Bihar and the Elastem Coalfields 
Limited (ECL) with its headquarters at Sanktodia in West 
Bengal, have shown losses to the tune of crores. At the same 
lime, five other units of CIL, headquartered in Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa, have 
registered huge profits. 

In recent times, the central government has presented a 
report in the Parliament session for the year 1998-99. The 
report staled that for the year 1996-97 and 1997-98, the BCCL 
made a loss of Rs 463.72 crore. Matters with the BCCL reach¬ 
ed such a pass that it was handed over to the BIFR. Till date, 
even after three-and-a-half years, the company continues to 
be under the BIFR’s vigil. 

According to the report of the central government, between 
1992-93 and 1994-95* of the 89 operative mines after nation¬ 
alisation, target was nearly achieved in 16. But in 1995-96, 
only 278.1 lakh tonnes were mined against a target of 307.50 
lakh tonnes. This continued for quite some time. As a result, 
the gap between demand and supply kept going up. 

And when matters saw the light of the day, a shortage of 
75 4 lakh tonnes was detected, the value of which stood at Rs 
233.80 crores. The shortage had been built up since 1983-84 
and was detected in 1993. It was found that lakhs of tonnes of 
coal was never supplied. But still, the scam was dressed up 
under the guise of ".stock adjustment". On the other hand, the 
BCCL continued to show an "increase" in its coal production. 

In fact, the R.N. Mi.shra Committee set up by the Union 
government pointed out that while the coal supply was reduc¬ 
ed to a trickle, "over-reported prcxiuction" continued. The 
committee also found out that while in 1983-84, the produc¬ 
tion was valued at Rs 25 crore, in 1993-94 "over-reported pro¬ 
duction" was at Rs 200 crorc. With these things coming to 
light, Chatterjee has also threatened that if the state and the 
Union government fail to take any action, he will be compell¬ 
ed to move court. 

With general elections lurking round the comer, it remains 
to be .seen what recourse Chatteijee can take. He has already 
tendered his resignation, saying that it will be deemed effec¬ 
tive from 30 April if the state government fails to take any 
action. • 


MADHYA PRADESH 

Modern times 

Technology and commerce ruin one of 
India's richest fishing grounds 

I t's a classic case of what improved technology and com¬ 
merce can to do nature and indigenous peoples. In the 
heart of Bastar, Madhya Pradesh, the Raja Murias and 
Bisonhom Marias — tribal communities livingron both sides 
of the Indravati river — had thrived for centuries on fish and 
forests. But of late, the fish is beginning to disappear as have 
the forests. 

The Indravati river, on which a major multipurpose dam 
was once planned but had to be eventually shelved l^ause of 
snowballing popular resentment, forms a spectacular falls at 
Chitrakoot, about 35 km from the former princely town of Jag- 
dalpur, now the headquarters of Bastar district. The river at 
Chitrakoot was not only famous for its mythological links 
with the Ramayana but also for its varied fish stock, consider¬ 
ed to be one of the richest in Indian river systems. But in the 
last two decades, Chitrakoot*s great shoals of fish have gone, 
leaving behind only a legend for the tribals to live by. 

Chitrakoot’s decline as a major fishing ground began with 
the coming of Bengali settlers and their improved fishing 
nets. The Bengalis had arrived as refugees, first in the post- 
Partition era and, then, in the aftermath of the Bangladesh 
War in 1971. They were rehabilitated in the huge forest tract 
of Dandakaranya, straddling the states of Orissa and Madhya 



The Eastern Railway holds a unique . 
exhibition of^s^tj^statn^in^ifk ' 

( Howrah Sktdon \ 


In Calcutta, ^ 44i!i raitwi^ 

led in a imtqiie mantis. To maik the oocaaion, an exbibi* 

tkm of old and new pp^afe atim^ 

Howrah Station, biwgwhtMloo Id 
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Pradesh. And Chitrakoot was one area the refugees adopted as 
their new home. 

The settlers were expert fishers, coming as they did from a 
land laced with rivers, lakes and swamps. And the fine nets 
they brought with them revolutionised fishing on the once- 
hooded banks of the Indravati. 

"We had never seen such nets before," said Madhusudan 
Kashyap, showing a fish he had managed to catch after spend¬ 
ing an entire day in the river. "They helped us to scoop up seve¬ 
ral kgs within a few hours." But the good times came to an end 
faster than anyone had anticipated. The nets that hauled up 
tons of fish also caused a swift depletion of stocks. 

Earlier, the Raja Murias would depend on the hook and line 
and traditional bamboo contraptions, catch only what they 
needed for their own consumption, and were happy with a sub¬ 
sistence economy that had sustained them for generations. 
But with the coming of fishing nets, improved transport and 
evergrowing market demands, commercial fishing became 
the order of the day. 

By the middle of the Eighties, the Indravati at Chitrakexn 
was betraying signs of over-fishing. And in a desperate attem¬ 
pt to increase the catch, tribal and non-tnbal fishermen intro¬ 
duced the most lethal device: explosives. Depth-charges 
n^ould now be frequently used, causing an immediate flush in 
supplies but ruining all chances of replenishment. 

"Today we often have to spend the whole day to get even a 
kilo of fish," laments Surku, a Raja Muria fisherman. And 
whatever he catches, he sells to merchants in Jagdalpur at a 
price much lower than the retail rate. With the money they 
make from fish, which is around Rs 30/kg for all varieties, 
they buy other essentials. But fish, which seldom sells below 
Rs 40/kg in the market, has virutally gone out of the tribals’ 
reach. 


ANMHQUPTA 



RARE FARE: a tribal showing off his catch 


"There was a time when we would fete our guests with the 
finest fish," recalled Madhusudan. "That was our custom. 
Today we feel embarrased when guests come because we 
can’t offer them fish." 

The tribals rue the fact that alien systems have wrecked 
their lifestyles and non-tribal values are being imposed on 
their culture. Some say that the place was originally known as 
Chitalkot, meaning the land of the Chi tal, a from of deer that 
was once found in abundance in the region. The name ‘Chitra¬ 
koot’ , they imagine, is a latter-day imposition intended to shut 
out the area’s tribal history and recast it in a Hindu mould. 

The forests have already thinned, the Chittal deer is nowhe¬ 
re to be seen, and the famous fish of Chitrakoot are now beco¬ 
ming rarer. And in each case, the tribals are the real losers. • 
Aitl9hQuptmwHhM.A. k^/CkhnOtoat 


ly. Ask him and he win tell you itiatliKfia’s first stai^ Was 
printed under the supervision of the then t)osimiister- 
gen^ Sir Bartle Fir^ mA waa issued in 1852. The 
on which it wj» printed was fwnd be saMtde 
k danthestamRhadtobeitjpfintedsho^ 

for the first The new stain|)s wetn to te emberase^ 


TELUNGI ATALE!.fraiti0j! on dttnlav 



white or bluish of 

But this idea also bad to be dfpt^ bec^ ^ 
could not be easily distingoiBhed. So ah bitfer was placod^; 
with Messers Dda Buo and Coi^pany in Engiaiid 
emboss the stamps on blue paper. A slight cfaailige ctf . 
design was also incoiporated. Bw the tten Qoveiiiment of ^ 
India decided to call in the ei!ilj» consigntheiA which was 
eventually destroyed. The oidy known aurvivor of these 
[ stiunpsisnow widiMujibpUi^ 

I Stamps became MiyibOlWa pasekm When be was a 
young boy. Initially, he collsctdd almost eveiything. Only 
later, did he start speciafising and even deci^ 
statnps.on railwaysoi^ Indian but also stamps on 
railways of othercoimirlea^ , , 

And it went on for heariy dtoae decades. Muji- 

buUah's collectioii now haaneMy IS»000 stamps. Out of 
these, around l»2CK)weiedhoBehfGrtlm 
bition. "The general and the postmasiar-genend 

helped me a lot m set aplStot%Ay. Without their help this 
wotdd not have bepnjpassible,* sddabeaimngMujibuliah. 

And how much is Itis ecdkictioD worth now? According 
mthepostinasto-ssncndt WcitBei^ dicle, the 1852 
stamp wiU be an^ lU laidis. And M^)iba^ 
collection vrill be wofdi jtfoond Rs 40 laldis. 

To the philatelist, however, these ate paitsof his 
family.* 
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M. .. TRIPURA 

Role iiiodel is on 

TV producers are making a beeline for - f 

pretty faces Lack of rainfall brings starvation and 

death to the tribal areas 

C an models act? This vexatious question pops up each 

time the next; new, hot discovery from the ramp is cata- threat of famine looms large over Tripura as it gets 

puited On to the screen. For a long time, it was something I ravaged by an unprecedented drought-like situation due 

that only movie moghuls with a weakness for pretty faces ■ to scanty rainfall On 19 April, three members of ^tribal 

dealt with, Now TV producers have to indulge in the same family at Wakhiraipara — a tnbal hamlet in West Tripura dis- 

e^^CFCise. trict — look their own lives when they could not cope with 


' Sony’s new serial Khwaish (Tuesdays, 8.30 pra) not 
only is set around the modelling world, it has real-life 
model.s as lead players, and three episodes down, they 
seem to be holding their own amongst the others. It helps, 
of course, that the co-stars aren’t exactly your seasoned 
types and the fact that your averge model isn’t meant to be 
deep. 

What they’re meant to be is beautiful and brittle, and bet¬ 
ween Annie Thomas and Mini Mathur and their kind, they 
divvy up those attributes nicely. What Khwaish also has is 
the semblance of a story which tracks the path of the young 



TRP BOOSTER: Pamela Anderson in Baywatch 


people who get attracted to the world of glamour, and how 
they achieve success, and at what cost. 

If it pans out well, the serial should be like a good morali¬ 
ty play reflecting the prevalent trend among both urban 
and ficmi-urban youth which seems to rank modelling 
the most attractive career choice. Especially after the Sus- 
h/Ash combine swept the world of beauty pageants and lan¬ 
ded itself lucrative advertising contracts and plum movie 
roles. 

Of course, if you arc Pamela Anderson, then the ability 
to act, or the lack thereof becomes academic. Even if the 
lady ^dn’t have an ounce of talent, it wouldn’t matter 
because it is the ounces of silicone which keep the ratings 
of Baywatch bouncing. Word has it, though, that she’s 
gone in for a drastic reduction, among other things, in her 
being able to ^leep on her stomach. • 


hunger. 

Rabindra Dchbanna. general .secretary of Tripura Upajali 
Juba Samiti (TIJJS) and an Opposition MLA who toured the 
areas under the grip of food shortage, said that the tnbals — 
Nripendra Debbimna, his wife Mayabati and their only son 
Kutchung were starving for nearly a weak. Their desperation 
was reinforced by lack of work The twin problems of lack of 
fwd and work seem to have gnpped the entire hilly and inter¬ 
ior tribal areas in the slate. 

According to Rabindra Dcbbarma, Nripen had asked for^ 
ftxxl from villagers at Wakhiraipara but they had nothing to 
spare. Next day, his neighbours broke open his house to find 
that he along with his wife and teenaged son were hanging 
from the ceiling. 

Rabindra Dcbbanna pointed out that while this was only 
one incident which had come to light, at least 41 people had 
already died of starvation in Tripura. Debbarma, who is the 
former slate cooperative minister, warned that the situation 
would worsen unless the government doubled the ration in 
starvation-hit areas and also arranged for the supply of dnnk- 
ing water and medicines. 

Revenue minister Keshab Majunider, however, denied the 
incidents of starvation deaths. But he admitted that gastroente¬ 
ritis and other waterborne disca.ses had assumed epidemic pro¬ 
portions. At least 21 people had died only in Chhamanu block 
in Dhalai district due to gastroenteritis which was the area ^ 
visited by Majumdiir who is also the health minister of Tripu¬ 
ra. Reports, however, put the figure at 50. The health minister 
has directed the director of health to rush medical teams. 

According to stale agriculture minister Aghore Debbarma, 
boro crops on 25,(XX)hcclaresof land have been completely 
damaged and more than 55,000 peasant families have been 
affected due to the drought. He said the rainfall had abruptly 
stoppied. "Compared to 155 mm which the state had witnessed 
last year, this year it has been 57 mm only. To make matters 
worse, water sources like ponds, pools, rivers and streams 
have dried up, affecting irrigation. To come to terms with the 
situation, we have decided to ask for a grant of Rs 50 crore 
from the Centre." 

At a high level meeting, chief minister Manik Sarkar revie¬ 
wed the drought situation. After the meeting, several mini¬ 
sters along with chief secretary V. Thulasi Das and other 
bureaucrats appealed to government employees to extend 
help to the drought-affected families irrespective of political 
affiliation. 

A team of OpfKisition leaders has visited the affected areas 
and has urged the government to supply double ration to the ^ 
affected areas free of cost to save the lives of the people. • 

Kunimkt Chmkndfoety/Agmrtmlm 
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ARIES 


(21 Man It-20 April) 

I t is better to preserve the 
status quo than to attempt 
to introduce major changes. 
You may be stirring up a 
hornet’s nest if you insist on 
going ahead with basic 
alterations. People are likely 
to be in a conservative and 
even entrenched mood. This 
IS a time when relationships 
can be .severed. 

TAURUS 


j (21 \pnl 20 Ma\} 

^ l||#here colleagues or 
WW fellow workers make a 
hopeless mess of their 
undertakings, you can 
quietly and unobtrusively 
put things back on the right 
road. Ridiculing others will 
not encourage them to 
greater efficiency or 
understanding. Be more 
lenient and considerate. 

GEMINI 


(2! May-20Jimv) 

. W^ou will be happy to be on 
^ ■ the move. Tliis is no time 
to seek the comfort and 
security of the home. It is a 
particularly good time to 
make a tour of the shops and 
stores. This would also be a 
good time for shopping 
around for news and 
information. Keep your car 
to the ground for useful hints 
and tips. 

CANCER 


I (2! Juue-20 July) 

F amily members can give 
greater assistance than 
you thought possible. 
Connections they have 
forged with influential 
people may now be placed at 
^our disposal. Such contacts 
might give you a way out of a 
financial tight comer. It will 
be wise to discuss economic 
matters with close relations. 


LEO , 


(2! July 20 Aufiiusfj 

D O not sink in depths of 
despair, thereby 
accomplishing nothing. It is 
advisable to bring current 
artistic and creative ventures 
to a close, before your 
imaginative well runs dry. 
Even fame and acclaim can 
come to you. You may meet 
people now who are able to 
put you in the know. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 (h tnher) 

Y OU cannot afford to take 
risks with your own 
health or physical safety. 
You are apt to get Uyo much 
wound up now. Simplify 
your schedule. Attempts to 
get loo much done can be 
counter-productive. You 
will only wear yourself 
down to the frazzle. Don’t 
allow yourself to get all 
worked up. 



VIRGO 


(21A utpis t-20 September) 

Y our enthusiasm for new 
business ventures is not 
likely to be matched by 
officials or by people who 
have the final say. It could be 
that you are building your 
own house on sand where 
commercial plans are 
concerned. You will only be 
undermining any authority 
you have by misusing it. 


SCORPIO 


(2! 0( toher-20 November} 

T his is not a time for half 
measures in property or 
financial affairs. You will 
have to act decisively where 
problems in these areas pose 
a serious threat. People in 
authority are likely to back 
any far-reaching moves you 
make to remedy awkward 
situations. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / Novemher-20 De< ember) 

T he week gets off to a 
lively start. Excellent 
headway can be made with 
routine business and 
occupational affairs. Do all 
you can to give personal 
financial resources a boost. 
This is likely to be achieved 
by attending to minor rather 
than major matters. Do not 
overlook details. 

CAPRICORN 


(2/ l)ecemher-20Januar\) 

Y OU are apt to view the 
world through the lens of 
over-optimism. It can be 
disastrous to take too much 
for granted. Do not assume 
that others will see things in 
the same way as yourself. 
Where you see a clear road, 
others are likely to see the 
way strewn with boulders 
and obstacles. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Januar\-20 Fchruaty) 

I t will not be advisable to 
give loved ones a hard 
time. They may be clo.ser to 
the breaking point than you 
realise. You should rather be 
attempting to reduce the 
burdens and strains that are 
weighing so heavily on your 
nearest and dearest. 
Conditions are favourable 
for buying and selling of 
homes. 

PISCES 


(21 February - 20 March) 

Y our attention will 
probably be wandering 
to subjects and activities not 
remotely related to business 
or occupational affairs. But 
if the wolves are to be kept 
from the door, you have no 
choice but to get on with the 
job. Give yourself more time 
to get on with fresh 
propositions. • 
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Picture of 
confidence 

■ The meeting of the 
Confederation of 
Indian Industry was an eye- 
opener for more reasons than 
one. The Prime Minister got 
a standing ovation, the first 
PM ever to get such a rous¬ 
ing reception at an annual 
CII meeting. Industnalisls 
were tx^wled over by the 
PM*s sense of authority and 
confidence. 

This clearly rubbed off on 
the finance minister. Yashw- 
ant Sinha walked into the 



Yashwant SMia: " 1*11 ba 
back** 

meeting and announced that 
it was business as usual. 
“This is just a brief interrup¬ 
tion. What is the phrase 
Doordarshan has for it? 
'Rukavat ke liye khed haiT 
Well, I just want to tell you 
that ril be back. We’ll all be 
back,” said Sinha exuding 
confidence. 

If only confidence alone 
could win elections! 


I doing places 

■ The jockeying has 
started. The posts of 
executive director of the 
IMF and World Bank are 
coming up and the govem- 
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BUSINESS DIA^ 


HEARD AT THE CHAMBERS 

Th# bttttto for MFb WM 
IntorccmtliiMtal 

A BUSINESSMAN ON THE TWO POLfTICAL 
HOTELS: INTERCONTINENTAL (CONGRESS) 
ANDHYAn(ejP) 


menl has to decide who it 
wants to appoint. These are 
plum posts but even more so 
now when India is facing 
sanctions because of the 
nuclear tests. 

Fonner Cabinet .secretary 
Surendra Singh and former 
secretary in the ministry of 
finance, M.K. Sivaraman, 
have done a magnificent job 
in defending India’s position 
in the Fund-Bank .set-up. 
Assuming that they are not 
given a second term, those 
who replace them will have 
their jobs cut out for them. 

One of the names being 


i 

’k. Ji 


Prabhat Kuman prize 
peetlag 


The Asian Development Bank's 
prescription for India 

■ Spaed up reforma: India must accelerate the rate 
of reforms and widen their scope. 


■ Develop Infraetructure: Fiscal consolidation, 
infrastructure development and reform of financial and 
capital markets are essential. 


■ Bridge the g^: There is a widening balance of 
payments gap and fiscal pressure on the economy. 


■ Ease pressure on i^ces: Imbalances on the 
external account must be relieved so that domestic prices 
are not under pressure. 


■ Check Imports; An improved fiscal performance 
could ease the pressure on the balance of payments. But if 
imports continued to rise unchecked. India could be open 
to external vuinerabiirties. 

■ Encourage private Investment: Investment 
in power, road and transport sectors had failed to keep 
pace with demand. There must be greater private sector 
investment in these sectors. 


I considered for the World 
Bank is that of Cabinet secre¬ 
tary Prabhat Kumar. 
Although he has a substantif 
al part of his tenure left, he 
may be tempted to take this 
job up. For executive direc¬ 
torship of the IMF, the 
government is considering 
appointing P. Subr^aniam, 
chief secretary of Maha¬ 
rashtra, who is having a runn¬ 
ing feud with crusader- 
bureaucrat Arun Bhatia. 

The appointments are like¬ 
ly to be made soon, so that 
the BJP can demonstrate that 
it isn’t just a caretaker 
government. 


Cooler pastures 

■ Having played his 
part in the BJP 
government’s fall, former 
adviser to the finance mini¬ 
stry, Mohan Guruswamy, 
has now removed himself to 



Mohan Quniswamy: biding 
time 

the cooler climes of the 
USA. He has managed to get 
a visiting professorship at 
Harvard University for three 
months. 

And if all goes well, by the 
time he returns, another 
government will be in place, 
no doubt to restore the job 
which was so rudely taken 
away from him earlier this 
year. 

It isn’t for nothing thiV* 
West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu says the destabili¬ 
sation of India was a foreign- 
funded plot. • 











RANDOM NOTES 


MM-; 

a ’ AhtHift {iriMtoafr to 
topq^fbrpppulivity* 
T|^ Nto at «oa0dMKe 
was over and Psdiattieitt (fis- 
solvcfl. Bat some indefadga- 
ble MPi thought Aaie was 
still hope. If they ofltod 
theii support to Ae BIP 
govemroeat, may be die 
govemmeitt could be leviv- 
^ and an elecsion avoided. 

So even as the Cabinet 
was ineetto <o reconunend 
to the President of India IhiU 
he dissolve Parliament and 
hold early elections to the 
Lok Sabha, PA's to various 
tninistm got calls on Aeir 
odlphone; all offering sup* 
port to Ae BIP govotunent 
The common reton was: 
Please, do anyddng but 
avoid an elecdtmt 
Too late, bdss. add one 
PA toanMPoflheRepuhli- 
oan party of Ihdta (RP|5 who 
called to say diat the BJP 
could have to vote; to <tu 
eleii^on. Hts hduse it dis- 
stdved. Next time. 


■ P<y those vAo didn’t 
i|xx tlWB toiling, cta^. 
per PdM Raton Das Muii- 
tolnttoOintollatlordie 
to whole 
, lo^ ^to totold oisis, 
toe’M' dtor. Priyito to* 




HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Tho Congross parly has two 
prooldoatn: oao has aa offlco oa 
24 Akbar Road aad tha oUior la 
RashtrapaU Bhavaa. 

ABJP SUPPORTER 





r 


ELECTION TRIVIA 


first of a new series: shc^ Ldk, • 
Sabha seats in Bihar i 

II thoolMMArauid MotoSbiAi whursiutotoim 
akd In the Lok SAha, voted tor As BJP dumg thft 
no^onMeneeinoU(m,ltcanMMfteas«itmadthata»a 
gesture. Ae BJP wUi notputup acandldatoagalRet hbn. 

BA Singh won Aa lest election only baoaust of latoo 
Yadav's help-So what wUi happen Ala tlfflo? 


■ JtoiitowpiiR SunnderYtouof Ae BJD won Ala 
tol Ato toaiiKtoa> toff Atstodi Pititf and Ai 
JantoNtosito IwntMtotostoltor ARi* 


mrnmms 


So gneat. Aings ace expected 
'firomPt^a’a eon. 


■ It’s a snudl world. 

>|aneka and Sugay 
Oaito'a aoti’ Pcroze Vanin 
was toidayittgtn Scotlwd 
wto n friend when he saw 
somebne he least ekpectcd to 
iee- Appveady Rtol Oan> 
<to to cousin, had chosen 
to sAnc spot fora holiday'. 

-B is not tomm whetor 
they paired tm. If diey had 
be^ w^- > tor rnodiws, 
toy cwesinly woiddn’t 
havi’> toy.flares would Aen 
toe bem to order of the 
daylButitlsalntOfacoinci- 
dence dMt so many Gandhi’s 
should head for to land of 
heather and gorse. • 


femotVanm 






































Oontwony, be 

Mnw 

■ The day Parliament 
was dissolved, Piime 
Minister Atal Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee was unconcerned that 
he was merely a caretaker 
Prime Minister. He happily 
ate mithai, drank tea and told 
his downcast friends that eve¬ 
rything happens for the best. 


A.B. V^payM: maMnga 


HHARDINNEW DELHI 

Q: Why does the PM live on Race 
Course Road? 

A: Because horse-trading Is the 
only way of getting there. 

A BUREAUCRAT 



He related a little stoiy to j 
illustrate this: apparently, a j 
King decided to see for him- | 
self how effectively his ki ng- j 
dom was governed. He put 
his Prime Minister in jail and 
went to the jungle. There, 
while fighting off wild ani¬ 
mals, he lost a finger. Deeper 
in the jungle he was captured 
by a tribe which believed in 
human sacrifice. The witch 
doctor of this tribe was about 
to behead him when he notic¬ 
ed that he didn*t have a fin¬ 
ger therefore he was an 
imperfect human being and 
not good enought to be given 
to God. So the King was 
released and found his way 
back to his kingdom. 

When he had released his 
Prime Minister from jail and 
was telling him about his hor¬ 
rific days in the jungle, the 
PM sighed deeply. "Why axe 
you sighing?" said the King. 
Fm just relieved that 
put me in jail before 
yc^ went, said the Prime 
Miutater^" 

^WSy?" asked the King, 
^decause," seid Jhe PM, "If 
you hada\ I would have had 
m go widi you into the 


jungle. And you might have 
been a finger short, but all 
my fingers arc intact. So 1 
would have been the one to 
be sacrificed. So you’re 
quite right. Everything hap¬ 
pens for the best." 

Now who’s the Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi in this story? 


Blame it on 
Arjun 

Leader of the Opposi- 
^ tion, Sharad Pawar, is 
furious with Aijun Singh. A 


man who is MP of neither 
House brought down a Lok 
Sabha and forced the coun¬ 
try to go for elections, and 
yet, no one takes any action 
against him? 

So Pawar has decided to 
lake action. He has given his 
blessings to a signature cam¬ 
paign that is doing the 
rounds in Delhi, seeking 
action against Arjun Singh 
for his irresponsible and 
adventurous politics. 

The campaign has lost 
ground since Congress presi¬ 
dent Sonia Gandhi seems to 


CHECK-LIST 


TV-savvy politicians 

■ Sttaram Yaeiiuty: King of the TV screen. Smooth, 
good-looking, articulate, reasonable. Shame that he 
appears so often that he has nothing left to say. 


■ Jairam Hamath: At last, a national alternative to 
Mohan Guruswamyl Bright, handsome, charming, his 
blow-dried hair adds to his TV presence while his platform 
heels are hidden from view. 

■ RaagarhiMi KuauHraaiangahaiK In any movie 
shooting, he would be reprimanded by the director for 
scene-stealing because his standard trick is make faces 
while the other man Is delivering dialogues. But If it works 
tor Annu Kapoor, why not Ranga? 

■ Kaiiial Nath: Known in Congress circles as the 
leader of the opposition on Star TV. Always ready with an 
opinion, even when he is not authorised to provide one. 
This makes anchors happy and ^ Congress high 
command very unhappy. 

■ Aaiar Sbigh: One day, they will make a television 
programme that does not feature Amar Singh. But tilt than 
viewers will have to keep adkistlng the remote control and 
pushing the volume down evpry time Amar Singh begins to 
shout. 

■ Q.lt. MoaiMwar: The ofrijt man who requires 
subtitles, no nu^r what language he speaks. 


Aiiun $lngh: hMnrtMi by 

Pawar 

be ready for elections. But 
Sharad Pawar will make 
Singh pay for this. And 
soon. 


OfKukisancI 

Nagas 

So whal is the real 

story about the ‘defec¬ 
tion’ of CPI MP in the Lok 
Sabha from Manipur. Kim? 
She didn't turn up in the 
House to vote, because she 
was allegedly down with 
asthma. 

In fact, Kim wouldn’t 
have come to the House even 
if she’d been hale and hearty. 
She belongs to Manipur, 
where the chief minister. 
Rishang Keishing, heads a 
Congress government. The 
Left parties had decided to 
support the Congress. 

But in Kim’s case there 
was a problem. She is a 
Kuki, Keishing is a Naga. 
The Kukis and Nagas are at 
war with each other. So 
while she could have made 
her peace with hy* party and 
voted for the Congress, she 
could never have gone back 
to Manipur and delated to 
the Kukis that she su^^xuted 
a Naga in a vote of 
coidSdence. 

Soshe just fell iUand stay¬ 
ed away. • 
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How do the world's 
leading companies pass on 
perks to their employees? 



It's that testing time of year again The time 
to reward employees who have performed 
and are expecting new benefits And. given 
the times that we live in. rewarding them 
in the most cost-effective manner 

To meet both these cnteria, there’s one thing 
that a progressive HR Manager like yourself 
should certainly do Call Sodexho Pass 

Sodexho is the world leader in increasing 
employee motivation without increasing 
costs Its innovative products enable you 
to pass on tax friendly benefits to your 
employees, without increasing the burden 
on your company 


The first of Sodexho's products at your 
disposal IS the Food Voucher Already, 
hundreds of India's lop corporate and 
government organisations are making a 
meal of it After all. can you think of a better 
way to sustain employee motivation than 
with an appetising array of tax free food 
products and meals'? 

Sodexho's Gift Cheques, on the other hand, 
have become the preferred way to reward 
special performers These cheques can 
be utilised at over 1,000 premium outlets 
nationwide 

So. raise employee motivation this year. 


without raising extra funds It'll not only 
be good for your employees' morale, but 
for yours as well 

Sodexho Pass - at your service; 

• .-1 L'\S 9.2 Inlhon f rem/j 
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Fever pitch 

Can India repeat 1983? 



Caretaker Mflio? 

Understanding the controversy 
over the powers of the B JP 
government 
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Just add music 

More and more companies are 
discovering that it helps to send 
the message across 
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Going awry 

T his refers h) the cover 
stoi 7 \Mhit li nn\ssf (2—8 
May) ^^) lof»)jcr pahent, 
Sonia Ci<iP<lhi manipulated 
and fnade compionuses to 
ensine (he C'ongress’ pn^ 
macy ant) the HJI’’ s ilemoli- 
tion, l o sei/c power and pre- 
\t‘ni the leiurn td the Vaj- 
pavLi , oM^mnuMil, a deter 


paralysis ot governance 
were largely due to Sonia’s 
machinations. The electora¬ 
te will never forgive her and 
the Congress has to pay a 
heavy price for it in (he com 
ing elections. 

Ratan Kauf, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■You have correctly pointd 
out the leaders responsible 
for the political mess. But, 
two photographs were miss¬ 
ing— one is the Bofors 
ghost and the other is Sonia 
Gandhi, whom the ghost 
keeps haunting now and 
again. 

The immediate provoca¬ 
tion to bring down the BJP 
government came when it 
sought the President’s sanc¬ 
tion to prosecute Madhav- 
smh Solanki and S.K. 
Bhagnagar in the Bofors 
case The piuiicky Sonia 
i n fon ned S u braman iam 


gress was in no position to 
cobble up a majority and ful¬ 
fil its constitutional responsi¬ 
bility. Sonia who mastermin¬ 
ded the coup miscalculated 
that the fear of elections will 
make some allies of the BJP 
prostrate before her. Her cal¬ 
culations went awry and 
hence the complete mess-up. 
Come September and the 
electorate is waiting to take 
its revenge. 

V.K. Agamralla, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Laughter and 
sunshine _ 

K udos to Sunday for giv¬ 
ing its readers an insight 
into the political cartooning 
in India {Media savvy, 

18 —24 April). It’s unfair 
that though the cartoonists’ 
creativity is far superior to 
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ScMila Gandhi: has laarnt a laaaon In political hardball 


mined Sonia made a number 
of climhdowns 

Fver Mine Suhiarnaniiun 
Swarny's tea paity, Soma 
left no Slone unUirned to 
achieve wiiat every politici¬ 
an w«ints. 'Hunigh she w'as 
detemlined to piojeet herself 
as a key player in national 
politics, the latest |>i>liticaJ 
imbroglioand the virtual 


Swamy that she was ready to 
topple the BJP government 
and that he could remind 
Jayalalitha that the Congress 
was more than willing in hel¬ 
ping her out. 

While Sonia went about 
the business of pulling down 
the government in such an 
undue haste, she failed to cal¬ 
culate the fact that the Con¬ 


many other forms of art, they 
have been denied the honour 
and recognition due to them. 

It's no understatement 
that they are no less or even 
more talented than their 
Western counterparts but for 
want of an organised promo¬ 
tion strategy they don’t get 
due recognition. They must 
take heart in the fact that 


with their ability to bring 
humour into even the most 
depressing news of India, the 
masses of the country will 
always remain grateful to 
them for bringing sunshine 
and laughter into their other¬ 
wise dreary lives. 

Nallnl Sudhakaran, Dubai 
(UAE) 


Use your 
gumption 

T his refers to the story The 
last 48 hours (25 
April—1 May). Considering 
that the current political 
impasse is without preceden¬ 
ce, President K.R. Naraya¬ 
nan wa.s right in emphasising, 
that a decision on a new care- ’ 
taker government should be 
taken with due attention to 
its significance for the future 
of the country. The Congres¬ 
s’s failure to muster up a 
majority sends out a clear 
signal that neither the Con¬ 
gress nor any Third Front is 
able to provide any feasible 
alternative at the Centre, llie 
stumbling block, of course, 
was the conflict of interests 
of the Congress and Samaj- 
wadi Party. 

The Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment has been relieved of the ' 
AIADMK’s whiphand. But 
the BJP-led coalition may be 
held to ransom by other 
small allies if the BJP fails to 
come to any pre-poll 
alliances. 

President of India must 
take an initiative in framing 
a new law that no ally should 
be allowed to withdraw its 
support after an alliance is 
reached before the election. 
This will save the country 
from the utter chaos of non- 
governance. The electorate 
should exercise their gump¬ 
tion before casting their 
votes as they are now fed up 
with the politicians whose 
wanton self-interest is ruth¬ 
lessly exposed. 

Tarun Malkanl, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 
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Well done, 
Shekhar _ 

T he spotlight item It's one- 
all now (25 April—1 
May) made a delightful 
reading. Shekhar Kapur has 
really made India proud by 
his brilliant direction 



Shskhar KapuR has doM 
India proud 

although his film Elizabeth 
won Oscar in a less impon- 
ant category. 

The Australian actress 
Cate Blanchctt's dedicating 
the award to Sekhar Kapur 
was an exemplary humane 
gesture. Once again, well 
done Shekhar Kapur. We are 
really proud of you, 

MilIndD. More, Nashik 
^ (Maharashtra) 

Communlet- 


bashlng 


S O Jyoti Basu could not 
become the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India once again! 

{Left in the middle, 25 
April—1 May). But going 
by the track records of his 
unbroken chief ministership 
of 22 years, one may conclu¬ 
de that it was a blessing in 
disguise. 

It has been proved since 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917, that the Communists 
are very poor administrators 
and completely devoid of 
economic ideas. This is why 
the vast Communist empire 
consisting of erstwhile 
Soviet union and the East 


European satellite states col¬ 
lapsed. The only exception 
is Communist China which 
changed its course from the 
dogmatic and doctrinaire 
Communist philosophy. 

The Communists have 
become corrupt ideological¬ 
ly, socially, ]X)litically and 
financially and the history of 
West Bengal for the last 
twenty five years has been a 
perfect example. The Com¬ 
munists have destroyed the 
educational institutions in 
the name of so-called 
reform. They have not even 
spared Presidency College 
which used to chum out the 
intellectuals of Bengal in 
large numbers. They do not 
hesitate to damage the R.K. 
Mission Schools so that 
these schools do not stand 
out in sharp contrast with the 
miserably-nin government 
schools. 

The Communists have 
destroyed the work culture. 
Their scions are fly-by-night 
characters. They allow their 
party cadres to siphon off 
funds by opening the public 
ledger accounts and putting 
all kinds of hurdles to CAG 
audit and investigations to 
such frauds including perso¬ 
nal vilification of the deputy 
CAG who was supposed to 
conduct the audit. The 


leaders of the party are hand- 
in-glovc with unscrupulous 
promoters who grab land 
and fill up ponds and wet¬ 
lands illegally. They have 
destroyed the demogr^hic 
pattern of bordering districts 
by allowing migration of mil¬ 
lions of Bangladeshis and 
regularisingtheir citizenship. 

NIrupam Haider, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 




An abortive 
coup 

T his refers to the story The 
last 48 hours (25 
April—I May). By pulling 
down the Vajpayee govem- 
inenl unnecessarily, the 
Opposition has committed a 
grievous error. Though the 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


WIZE fts ?00 10« COSTR-BUWNS 



Antainaian 


.RBqnMhjtkiiwM 
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AIADMK ditched the BJP 
and toppled the government, 
it couldn’t achieve her goal. 
The AIADMK supremo 
Jayalalitha has proved her¬ 
self to be the real culprit and 
the electorate mustn’t spare 
her in the coming elections. 
Sameer Kumar, Bllaspur 
(Madhya Pradesh) 


CqmHbmtdbyBlii—MCiimTPnKhn.e«lomte(W—fwigti) 


Ckiing 

Ooobbols* way 

T his refers to the story 
Head to head {\%—24 
April). We have several insti¬ 
tutions for historical resear¬ 
ch, development trusts like 
NMMLIGNCA. Govern¬ 
ment of India has been fund¬ 
ing these bodies but these 
bodies work on a few chosen 
persons’ ideas. Even histori¬ 
ans in ICHR are reluctant to 
rectify this. 

It will be well advised if 
the government forms only 
three—one for modem his¬ 
tory,one for middle ages and 
one for ancient and pre¬ 
historic era. In this way 
important persons of all 
three era , be they refor¬ 
mists, politicians, religious 
persons will get due covera¬ 
ge. There are several per¬ 
sons, Matangini Hazra, for 
instance, new generations 
are completely unaware of. 

If we continue in Goebbels’ 
way, we shall definitely 
have a distorted history. 

S.K Das, Ararla (Bihar) 
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MILESTONES 


^ SmbjM, 

■i:,X?f'0lotocyrfit»e^ ■' 

MittonalenyQFipi^idielJN. 
i;, }'lfig|LCoamu8iid<^ftir 
> Homan Rights for East 
TiffiiM'. 


;;;-: .WMHttAibythe 
; Sttpnnw Court, the 
''' ; powers conferred on state 
Vgoveiinments to tMm 
r - tqliel^ of other states 
y o’h^hlgoperated in their 

^/ jQNOimShek^ 

'; *! tC^pur* director of 
ElteAbe<ft,todiiecta 
. movie based on the 
,‘ 'BioadwaynuisM^ ' 



This was announced by 
Lord Andrew Ltoyd 
Webbor, creator ofdte' 
mudcal, while 
(nesentingtheSpechd ,, . 
Rtlde of India Award to' , 

. Kqnir at a Bollywood 
awards cerenuMiyiiiKew - 
York. 


NAIMOiH.K.l>ini, 
former editor of 7%, "' 

; lndipnE3q>ress,Thi' 

• HittdustanTtmsti^Thit 
. Times Qf/ndfo, as owner 
oftheB.D.GoenIea 
award for exceUened In .' 
j<nimalismf(N’199b.. . - 

dOINHDtRenuka I 
Choudhiuy, former: 

: UnionministerandTiDP. 

'■! member, the Coogiasado;. 
• 7May. 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 



X THOy&KT you'd FIMISHCD -n:iAM5FeW^tN& 

eVERyaODY. but TH<S OtAPpASl AKiD THAT lAAiD 
ARE 3 ANATA CAL AFfOIMTEeS 


MAYA KAMAJWTHEASlANAOe 

■ I wanted to talk about a lot of things. But my lime has been cut short by the long speeches here. 
Hence, I have nothing else to ^ay. 

E. K. Nay ANAR, Kerala chief minister, before walking out in a hufffrom a function organised by 
Keralites in Dubai 

■ The electorate will teach the saffron party and its new-found ally a lesson in the coming Lok 
Sabha elections. 

Sonia Gandhi, Congress president, accusing the Samajwadi Party of strengthening communal forces 


■ I feel filmmakers have to do their tvork within 
a given timeframe. Only Yash Chopra and 
SoorRj Barjatya work with clockwork 
precision. That’s the only way to work in 
today’s times. 

Madhuri Dixi i.fiimactress 

■ It will be better if both parties—Congress and BJP—merge into one. 

MULAYAM Singh YADAV, Samajwadi Party chief, explaining that he finds little difference 
between the two 

■ The very fact that the player is participating in nets and physical build-up should answer the 
question. 

ANSHUMAN GaEKWAD, Indian cricket coach, when asked how Sachin Tendulkar’s b^k was 
holding on. 



•ANGTIOlfBOiby 

. ^ |!lmiklelitK.R.NaMy«iiiHi 
v dlKIIIOMCUtiQttod'fl^^ 
fordgD minister 
, : hbd&vsinhSdanUIn- ' - 
'V- ihnBofon case. 


■ My 1999 summer collection is about evolving, refining and going back to the roots and then 
emerging with a whole new look. This exhibition is a culmination of a creative experiment. It’s a 
contemporary look at the past. 

ANJU Modi, fashion designer 
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RELUCTANT RAMPAGE 


Elephants and software pirates 


I t was a symbolic gesture 
portraying the tough stan¬ 
ce taken by the National 
Association of Software and 
Services Companies (NAS- 
SCOM) and the Business 
Software Alliance (BSA) 
against the menace of softwa¬ 
re piracy. 

The venue: Nehru place 
— Delhi's software market 
(read pirated software mar¬ 
ket). The idea was original; 

NASSCOM and BSA decid¬ 
ed to put their foot down, and 
a heavy one at that, against 
software piracy. They hired 
an elephant to crush pirated 
CDs. The scene: an empty 
parking place, lots of camera¬ 
men surrounding a piece of 
large black cloth covering a 
hundred-odd pirated CDs. It 
was a major photo opportu¬ 
nity. After all, it isn't every¬ 
day you get to see an eleph¬ 
ant on the rampage in a park¬ 
ing lot! 

The pirated CDs were seiz¬ 
ed during recent anti-piracy 
raids. According to NAS- STAMP OUT PIRACY: 
SCOM's survey, the piracy 
rate in India is estimated to be 60 per cent, with 

six out of ten personal computers loaded with illegal 
software, accounting for a loss of over Rs 700 crore 
annually to legitimate software companies. The anti¬ 
piracy drive plans to attack end-users and resellers. 

The anim^ which was to stamp out pirated software 
arrived all dressed up for the event, sporting NAS¬ 
SCOM and BSA banners. Cameras started clicking. 
Atop the elephant was NASSCOM's president 
Dewang Mehta. The photographers asked if the cloth 
could be dispensed with — for better pictures. Mehta 
ruled this out. What about the elephant's feet? What if 
it should hurt itself? 

Then the big moment came. The elephant approach¬ 
ed the pile. And then acted as if it was hypnotised. It 
refused to budge. It moved back, raised its trunk and 
trumpeted. The photographers scurried backwards. It 
was hard to tell who was more frightened: the elephant 
of the photographers or the cameramen of the elephant. 

By then, a crowd had gathered wondering what the 
tamasha was all about. Apart from the regular 



STAMP OUT PIRACY: NASSCOM president Dewang Mehta with the elephant 


presswallahs, merchants trooped out of their shops. 
For them it was the most exciting, entertaining lunch 
break they'd had in a long time. The elephant did some 
more nakhra. 

After much coaxing and cajoling, the elephant 
languidly stepped on the CDs. But its efforts were half¬ 
hearted; it managed to crush only a few. Then it began 
to enjoy itself. It got so comfortable that it knelt on the 
stacks of CDs and posed for photographs. Finally, feel¬ 
ing very much at home, it relieved itself in public. 

The aim of this whole exercise was to set an example 
and create strong feelings among people against piracy. 
The elephant was hired to symbolise the steps that NAS¬ 
SCOM and BSA are taking to counter software theft in 
India. Dewang Mehta explained: "There is a miscon¬ 
ception in India that copyright implies the right to copy. 
We want to remove this misconception." 

So, after an entertaining afternoon of learning about 
ending piracy, and what elephants do in their lunchti¬ 
me, everyone went home. • 

P mn mmt Bhm^K/MmwOrnmi 


"There is a misconception in India that copyright implies the right to copy. 
We want to remove this misconception," says Dewang Mehta 







IVIANI-TALI\ 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


The BJP’s 1999 M 


Mani-Talk scoops Advani’s secret jottings 


Dear Diary, 

Damn, damn, damn. The Congress has 
once again scuppered my plans. I was 
Hp looking for a collapse of our govem- 

^ \ ^9 Vajpayee had thoroughly dis- 

pB ^ W credited himself. I would then have 

If f J emerged as his obvious successor. Just 

as I did when Vajpayee's "Gandhian 
socialism" got us exactly 2 seats in the 
Lok Sabha in the 1984 elections. That is 
when I discovered Ram. That is when I got them to under^ 
stand that Ayodhya is not .some local UP issue. I told them: 
"Do you know that in none of our manifestos since 1952 have 
we ever mentioned Ram? Is this the way to Hindulva ?" I also 
told them: "In none of the manifestos since 1952 have we ever 
mentioned Hindutva. Is this the way to capture the Hindu 
heart of a Hindu nation?" 'Fhat is how 1 brought the mandir- 
nuisjid cenire-sldge. And befooled that stupid V.P. Singh into 
an electoral understanding with us which got him Race Cour¬ 
se Road—and me on the road from Somnath to Ayodhya, 2 to 
88 — and all ray own doing! If we'd stuck with the Vajpayee 
line, we'd be selling peanuts in Chandni Chowk. Frankly, Tm 
the only brain in this set-up — even if I have to say so myself. 

Vajpayee does not understand politics. He is like that Sonia 
Gandhi — who cannot make up her mind whether to be 
Mother Teresa or Indira Gandhi. Me, I’m different. No silly 
.sentimentality about me. No imported morality. I know right 
from wrong. Ram is right. Jesus is wrong. And as for Islam, 

! don’t waste my time. I only want to profit from the Prophet. 
And Peace Be Upon Tlie BJP. 

BUT THE CONGRESS, instead of waiting for the correct 
moment—my moment—jumped into the fray the minute 
Jaya pulled the plug on us. I had warned Vajpayee that she 
was bound to withdraw support. After all, back in 1993, she 
withdrew her invitation to me to lunch at Poes Gardens. I had 
gone to Chennai to teach the Muslims of Triplicane just who 
is the Boss dc la Boss when they tried to outdo our Ganesh Cha- 
turthi prcKc.ssion with a Milad-un-Nabi priicession of their 
own. To .score Narasimha Rao, Jaya asked me over. Then 
Mani-Talk scooped the conversation I proposed to have with 
her. And she took off to Hyderabad, leaving me lunchless in 
the lurch. 

Vajpayee said, on the other hand, she spent crores of state 
money renovating Hindu temples and raising the salaries of 









i 







A.B. VAJPAYEE: What, I ask you, what can bo 
dona wKh such a man? A secular snake. 
Nurtured In our bosom. He does not even want to 
tomtom Sonia's birthplace 


Brahmin priests. Surely, he .said, that made her trustworthy. I 
told him, "Our NRI friends in the USA tell me there is an Ame¬ 
rican expression, there’s no such thing as a free lunch. This 
wretched woman did not even given me lunch — although I 
was willing to pay for it with not only our support but that of 
the entire Hindu pantheon. How, Vajpayeeji, how do we trust 
this woman?" 

But trust Vajpayee. If there is an opportunity to bungle, he 
is not the man to miss it. Not only did he do a deal with her, he 
accepted all her impossible conditions—close down the 
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onifesto 

DMK, punish the judges who have agreed to try me, return the 
saris and chappals the CBI took from my cupboards, make 
Sasikala the foreign minister. He baulked at nothing. Worse, 
he told her I was still upset about being refused lunch. She’s 
sworn to get me since. 

I asked Vajpayee: why ? Matter of principle, he replied. 
Since she has done so much to restore the Dravidian move¬ 
ment to Hinduism, would that not, he asked, be the principled 
thing to do? Of course. But what has principle got to do with 
politics? Still, I let it go at that. And waited till Vajpayee really 
got into trouble to pull off iny coup d'etat. I got the DMK and 
all their Pcriyarists on to our side. Now that they are with us, 
they dare not repeat all those things Periyar said about the 
iniquities of Ram, the glory of Ravana, the hatefulness of the 
Brahmins, the sins of Hindutva, and the equivalence of Self- 
Respect to Atheism. I mean, how, when they are allied to us, 
can the DMK remain allied to Periyar? Sweet revenge, no, 
that Periyar should have joined Jinnah on the Muslim League 
platform at Madras on 10 April, 1941, to demand that Paki¬ 
stan be established (with Dravida.stan then to follow), and 
now to have the followers of Periyar fall at the feet of Akhand 
Bharat? What better way, 1 ask you, to avenge my being driv¬ 
en outof Sindh'^ 

VAJPAYEE DOES NOT understand that all alliances are 
opportunistic, all allies are bedfellows of convenience, all 
understandings are for the lime being only. And that allies are 
the ladder we need to climb to the top, then kick from under 
our feet. Vajpayee thinks alliances are about making our¬ 
selves more acceptable to the voter. So he gives up Golwalkar 
and talks of Gandhi. Next he’ll be giving up Deen Dayal 
Upadhyay and talking of Arjun Singh! Vajpayee wants to be 
moderate, reasonable, sensible. What use I ask you, is a man 
like this? Do we want to be moderate — or Hindu? Reasona¬ 
ble —or BJP? Do we want to be sensible—or ourselves? 

Of course, wc cannot win the coming Lok Sabha elections 
on our own. No denying that. But can we afford to get the sup¬ 
port of our supporters — while losing our own support base? 
At least the two BJP MPs who got through in 1984 were genui¬ 
ne BJP types elected by honest-to-goodness knickerwallahs. 
What we’ve now got is a ghich~pich. Some 50 solid Hindut- 
vists, some 50 believing Hindutvists, 50 more that lean to us 
— the rest time-servers who would not be able to tell Bhag- 
wan from Shaitan if we served up the difference as 
kada-pras:ad. 

Yet, Vajpayee suddenly announces that wc won’t have a 
manifesto at all. Arre» pagal kutte ne usey kata hoi kyal An 
election without a manifesto is like mishti doi without sugar. 
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MANI-TALK 



I always, sobs Vajpayee, wanted to bo a 
Congress Prime Minister, but I was born 
In Gwalior, not Swaraj Bhawan, so I 
thought I’d snoak myself to the top of the 
Congress through some other party 


Vajpayee says, what is the point of a BJP manifesto when the 
next government is not going to be a BJP government? Better, 
he says, accept that the next government will be another mam¬ 
moth coalition in which none of the other partners will accept 
anything near to our hearts. Let them draw up the Agenda for 
Governance. Then leave it to us to provide the governance. 

Then it docs not matter to you, I snarl, if the BJP ends up 
with two-and-a-half ministries and someone else’s priorities? 
You mean you really want your priorities, an astonished Vaj¬ 
payee asks. Of course, I reply, where have all your principles 
gone? Into the Congress manifesto, confesses Vajpayee sha¬ 
mefacedly. I always, sobs Vajpayee, wanted to be a Congress 
Prime Minister, but I was bom in Gwalior, not Swaraj 
Bhawan, so I thought Td sneak myself to the top of the Con¬ 
gress through some other party. And then, he added to my hor¬ 
ror: "I really believe in the National Agenda of Governance.” 




THE MAN’S CERTIFIABLEI Some people will stop at 
nothing. What, I ask sternly, is your position on Article 370? 
Farooq told me he did not want it removed, quoth Vajpayee, 
so I’ve announced it must stay. And on the Uniform Civil 
Code? Why bother, replies Vajpayee, it may lead to a Uni¬ 
form Fiscal Code—and all those Hindu Undivided Tax- 
Fiddles will stop voting for us. And minority education 
rights? Well, says Vajpayee, I got Murli Manohar Joshi to 
withdraw his Saraswati Vandana papers. And, I say, conver¬ 
sions? Vajpayee furrows his brow. TJien brightens up. ” Why 
not a national debate?” says he. 

What, I ask you, what can be done with such a man? A secu¬ 
lar snake. Nurtured in our bosom. He does not even want to 
tom-tom Sonia* s birthplace. Where were you bom? he asks 
me. Where the Rajmata? Sita, he reminds me, was from 
Nepal, Kaikeyi from Russia, Gandhari from Afghanistan. 
Foreigners all. But daughters-in-Iaw of India. Ergo, Indian. 
Let's leave it, he suggests, at that. 

But, I mean, can you?*Not play our trump card? Merely 
because it would be a low and wretched thing to do? So I think 
up two clever ploys. One, I tell the world we are not making 
Italy an issue—it is already an issue. Oh, clever, clever me! 
And then comes my ace. If Vajpayee wants no BJP manifesto 
for 1999, so be it. But remember, there is the 1998 manifesto. 
It’s so recent, it cannot be denied. Moreover, we’^d written it 
for five years—and there’s still four of the five left to go. So, 
I tell Vajpayee, you can have your NAG till the elections. 
Then, our Manifesto *98 will take over. And if it doesn’t, then 
1*11 take over. So, ta-ta, bye-bye, Vajpayeeji. It’s beddy time 
for you. • 
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Politics apart 

The Opposition and the government agree on economic and foreign policies 



It is a good trend 
that the Opposi¬ 
tion and ruling par¬ 
ties are coming 
together on the 
issues of national 
importance. So 
far, almost on all 
global issues, 
India has given a 
message of political unanimity. During 
the last six months the Congress and the 
BJP made joint efforts on many issues in 
the international arena where India’s pre- 
, stige was involved. 

In fact, right from WTO proposals to 
telecom policy, the Congress supported 
the govenimcni stand in national inter¬ 
est. Now, a crucial decision will have to 
be taken in September on whether India 
should sign the CTBT or not. Most politi¬ 
cal observers are of the view that the Con¬ 
gress leadership is not going to oppose 
the government move. 

The government has to show its cards 
on the CTBT in September when it com¬ 
es up at the United Nations and India has 
to take a public position on the US- 
sponsored resolution. So far, the indica¬ 
tions are clear. After a great deal of talks 
between external affairs minister Jasw- 
ant Singh and Strobe Talbott it seems 
that India may sign the CTBT. 

The BJP is slightly apprehensive that 
the Congress might make political capi¬ 
tal of the issue during the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. Also, one of the reasons why the 
BJP wanted elections in June was ^at a 
regular government could take the final 
decision on the issue. 

After the Election Commission’s 
decision, the caretaker government will 
have to take a final view on the subject 
as the deadline fixed by the United 
Nations cannot be changed. Certain BJP 
leaders also tried to get in touch with the 
foreign policy experts in the Congress to 
find a solution by which India could 
give an impression of togetherness. 

Discussions are going on in the Con¬ 
gress on CTBT. Leaders like Manmo- 
han Singh, Pranab Mukheijee and 
others are not very adverse to the signing 
of the CTBT. K. Natwar Singh, adviser 


to Sonia Gandhi on foreign affairs, is 
also not against the signing, but wants 
the BJP government to do it. By and 
large the opinion in Congress circles is 
that the party should neither oppose nor 
support the caretaker government on 
this issue. 

However, several Congress leaders 
think that the government should be 
exposed on all the issues and political 
mileage must be taken of every situation 
keeping elections in mind. The govern¬ 
ment can be dubbed as a stooge of the 


ce Regulatory Authority. 

Unfortunately, the government could 
not bring the insurance Bill in the Lok 
Sabha with the new draft prepared by the 
standing committee of the House head¬ 
ed by Murli Deora. Now the matter 
seems to be deferred till the new Lok 
Sabha is constituted. The Congress also 
did not oppose the government on the 
PIO cards and the economic reform pro¬ 
posals in the last Budget presented by 
Yashwant Sinha. 

The wider view in the Congress is that 


Congress president 
Sonia Gandhi 
beiievestiiat 
matters of foreign 
poiicyandnationai 
importance shouid 
not be used for 
poiiticai gains and 
there must be 
unanimity on 
certain issues 


Americans if it signs the CTBT and it 
will ridicule their slogan of swadeshi 
also. 

But Congress president Sonia Gandhi 
believes that matters of foreign policy 
and national importance should not be 
used for political gains and there must be 
unanimity on certain issues. It is learnt 
that because of pressure ftom Sonia, 
Congress leaders in the Rajya Sabha and 
Lok Sabha had supported the govern¬ 
ment on the patents Bill and the Insuran¬ 



since he has adopted the economic 
reform policies initiated by Manmohan 
Singh by giving up the much publicised 
swadeshi economy, why should it 
oppose the Budget proposals? Simi¬ 
larly, the Congress did not come in the 
way of adopting the new telecom policy, 
which is on the lines of the telecom 
reform plan prepared by N.K. Singh, a 
member of Manmohan Singh's team 
during the Narasimha Rao 
government. • 
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CONTROVERSY 


Tenants, Not 


The BJP says being caretakers 
shouldn 7 cramp its style. The 
Congress says the BJP is acting 
beyond its brief. The President 
wants to be kept informed. 
Understanding the politics of 
care taking 

W hen defence tninistcr George Fernandes 
and foreign minister Jaswant Singh call¬ 
ed on the Chief Election Commissioner 
(CEO on 7lh May to clarify their posi¬ 
tion on being caretakers, they found 
M.S Gill in aggression mode. Fernandes and Singh explai¬ 
ned that they believed that a mere announcement of elec¬ 
tions was not enough to reduce the ruling coalition to a cjir- 
etaker government. It was not until a notification was issu¬ 
ed and legal notice given of an election, (hat the govern¬ 
ment assumed caretaker status. 

What IS more, a schedule for an election had to be 
announced in consultation with the government — the 
Election (\mimission could not arbitrarily order an 
election 

The ministers weic polite but firm. Ttiey pointed out 
that there was a government in place; it hadn’t ceased func¬ 
tioning just because it had lost majoiity and it was the 
appropriate authority for the Election Commission to dis¬ 
cuss the schedule with. 

The CEC was buying none of this, "You don’t believe 
there should be a model coile of conduct*^" he asked 
argumentatively That’s not the point, said the ministers, 
patiently The issue is the date from which the model code 
of conduct should become valid. They also pointed out 
that the model code of conduct should not become a means 
for the Election Commission to displace the Government 
of India. 

This debate continues. When does a government beco¬ 
me caretaker? What is it entitled to do in its caretaker 
phase? Should it yield administrative ground to the Elec¬ 
tion Commission and the President? 

Given that there are only administrative rules governing 
the government’s caretaker conduct and no constitutional 
guidelines, the debate can become ugly, as it has in the last 
two weeks. 

N ot surprisingly, the Congress — which has toppled 
governments but has never been toppled itself and so 
has never really been a caretaker at the Centre — feels that 



Atal Beharl Valpayee with his council of ministers: 
taking care of caretaking 


The Prime Minister himself 
indicated that since the 
Budget had been passed after 
his government lost the 
confidence of the House, the 
government could go ahead 
and Implement all welfare and 
development programmes 
announced in It 
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Squatters 


r //; 




J 


otAi]lrit$ar Airport after a 
Sikh Guru. But titis was 
not carried out. 

3. Appointnifetttofflve 
governors and four 
Heads of Mission. (This 
includes then foreign 
secretary's appointment 
as the Indian High 
Commissioherto 
London). 

4 . Approved the 
restructuring of Public 
Sector Units. 



to 


‘oaratakorm' 





S* Signed a treaty of Mutual Lv««*. - w--.-. 

(This is essentially an extradition treaty) 

e. Entered Into an agreement for judicial assl8tthdS;'i^4i^ 
the United Arab Emirates. ■; 








Caretaker par 
excellence 

Some of the decisions by caretaker 
Prime Minister LK. Gujral—at the 
time, K.R, Narayanani^atreadf 
President of India 

t. Waive a Rs 8,000 crore loan to Punjab. The uncharitable 
claimed this was part of InderGujrat’s election expenses 
(He later fought a LokSabhaidecdon from the stsAe with 
Prakash Singh BadaTs help). 

fclhelJal^aii^eTOt^ Of K. Hie. radamlng 


7. Amended the Representation of People’s Act (laStj^ia 

allow Kashmir migrants to vote by a postal bajlot. 

S. An Air Service Agreement between Malta and‘l«^:>?| 
a. An Air Service Agreement between Armentean#l||j||^J ^| 

10 . Approved of an amendment In Ore Income T®( A^ i,, ■. 

11. Gave an extension to then water resource* .* 

Mata Prasada. This made it difficult for 
government to overtook Ns candidature as the nfc«» ww 
secretary. It became ail the more embarrassing .wW jj, 
next government turned out to be a BJP-led 

party is strongly identified by Its upper-class vote^b^WT;^ 
Prasada is a DaHt. However, the government wngpou w 
of the situatlOT. 




12 . Appointed Ns friends from the )tKite^iit«miPI(|l^ 
Centro on the Prasar Bhaiali Board. HenordorBi, IN* 
to be known as the FDG' (Friends of Gujni); 
promulgated the new Prasar Bharat! Ordinance 
removed the age restriction on the GEO. 





■f 


j .^'5' 

’ t 


in Dhaka, where he objected to being arfdressSd ig,,.. 
•caretaker PdmeMintstar'. -. 
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CONTROVERSY 


We’ranot 

caretakorsl 

Some of the decisions taken by 
Vajpayee’s caretakergovememnt, 
(President of India — K.R. Narayanan) 

■ Oim: Almost the first decision taken by the ‘caretaker* 
Cabinet is to set up a commission of inquiry into Netaji 
Subash Chandra Bose’s ‘disappearance*. Although this had 
been promised much before the vote 'Of confidence, 
Opposition leaders claim that this was tl» pay-off to the 
Forward Bloc and the Revokitionary Socialist Party for not 
voting against the government during the 

vote of confidence. 

■ Two: The Prime Minister addressed the nation on 
Doordarshan on 28 April (two days after the President 
dissolved the 12th Lok Sabha> and lamented that his <. 
government was pulled down for no reason. The Congress 
sent three CWC members to Rashtrapati Bhavan with a 
memorandum asking hifn to 'instruct the incumbent 
caretaker government not to use the official media in a 
partisan manner’. 

■ Tiwoo: The Government of India reshuffled as many as 
21 secretaries—including the home secretary. While the 
government described these as ‘routine transfers’ the 
Congress sent another three member team to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan to protest against this reshuffle. 

■ Four Appointed Ram Naik as minister of state for 
home. The mistake that the government made here was 
that it said that the reason behind Naik’s appointment was 
that Advani was too busy handling party affairs (Advani has 
been put in change of the party’s campaign committee.) 
Immediately the Opposition asked if party work was more 
important than running the govememnt. 

■ Rv«: Told the CBi to go ahead on bodr the Bofors and 
the JMM cases, (in the Bofors case, the first charge-sheet 



there is no rw)m for argument. After the government 
reshuffled as many as 21 bureaucrats last fortnight, the 
Congress submitted a memorandum to Rashtrapati Bha¬ 
van. According to the note, "for the government to declare 
that between now and the Constitution of the 13th Lok Sab- 
ha...the present council of ministers is a regular govern¬ 
ment IS inconsistent with basic constitutional principles." 

The government (caretaker or otherwise) is ready with 
Its defence. In fact, sensing the mood after the meeting 
with the CEC, the co-ordination committee has armed 
itself with a note citing legal precedents, prepared by the 
constitutional expert Pali Nariman. 

The note states that after dissolution. Article 73 (3) of 
the Constitution is no longer applicable (that the council of 


ministers with the Prime Minister as its head is collectively 
responsible to the House of the people. But, there is a legal 
loophole here. A Supreme Court judgement in the ca.se of 
U.N. Rao vs Indira Gandhi 71 (2) says that after dissolution 
of the House, the Prime Minister and the council of mini¬ 
sters remain, even though they are no longer responsible to 
the House of the people. 

There are many who see this is a blessing, unhampered 
as they are by Parliament. A minister went so far as to say 
that at last the government could go ahead with the task of 
governing without bothering about threats of destabilisa¬ 
tion. What more evidence do you want of this fact, conside¬ 
ring that it took seven minutes for the Lok Sabha to pass 
the Budget? 
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CONTROVERSY 


*' -J' -v-'w 

i« «(fmm to 

ntfMrfttitf) routing ones, 

,‘V 

.m maVw Csiiwt'6)mrtlfe||%SN® 

<S»praved ^ setting of a Re 100cf(»itm^Qli^hm '■'■ 
toronoof ti»Prii|ie Minbter’efnAHgmeOt^?*^.^^^^^ 
InloniiafionTe^irwlogye^^ ■ • ;:i: ;;:;-:3’'■■■'' 



.fOrthe first stageottheddS 
in Jammu & Kasonfir, 


MMf The mintetry 

imorandum of underetand^iiiifmtm.f^ 


A.,; . 


memorandum of underetai 
QOvornfnsnt for fh6 Bonoslviv tnway i wwyw 
mliiister also said that plana for d6;kn|WlitiNitii|^^ 

Indian Airlines and Indian TourfsKt OavOt^ ' 

Corporation would iMpin soon. Aoooi#igiO 
Kumar, this decision had been taken tN^‘ ( 
government fell) and would be itnpiemaiAeg 
government was functioning with ncifnMl piyyiH^> V? -if ^ 4 ^ 

■ Tmu The foreton ministry is goh^alto ^ ^ 

scheduie,excepttortlto sensitive decistod on whetfw ' 

sign the CTBT. (However, Guiral has attaclred the 
government for going ahead with Its plans to sign this 
treaty.) 


■ eiwvwiK At the CH meet n^t^, ttw finance mtol^'" 
announced that the process of privatisafion of the 
insurance sector would carry on. 

■ Tw*lv«: The coal ministry is also giving approval to 
pending projects. 

■ TMrtwmi: The telecom minister has asked ^ 
Department of Telecom to get on with the process of 
recovering, current dues (totalling upto Rs 4,000 crora) 
from private operators, along with 25 per cent of ths 
arrears. And the minister plans to implement the new 
telecom policy. 


So there is palpable relief among ministers, who conce¬ 
de wryly that so far the BJP-led government was more 
involved in floor-management than in governing. 

But once the Congress got wise to this, it realised that it 
had plunged into a trap ol.... own making. It wanted late 
elections and a crippled government in the interim. In fact, 
the memorandum handed out by the Congress party cau¬ 
tions the President that the council of ministers may ”do 
acts which both directy and indirectly could bolster their 
electoral prospects" and asks him to restrain the BJP. But 
instead it got an aggressive go-ahead government. 

T he BJP has a twintrack policy. On the one hand it is 
emphasising on the legitimacy of its government, on 



CEC M.S. Bill: In Fall NarlaHw: dtiiig 

aggression iMNto legal fnacaBaats 


the other, planning on using this time to rectify its 
image as a non^perfonner. Ministers have been asked to go 
ahead and clear all pending work — unless it involves 
major policy decision, as in the case of taking the decision 
on signing the CTBT. The Prime Minister himself indicat¬ 
ed (at an awards function orgnised by NABARD, held in 
Delhi on 7 May) that since the Budget had been passed 
after his government lost the confidence of the House, the 
government could go ahead and implement all welfare and 
development programmes announced in it. And keeping 
with this spirit, he announced that the guidelines for the 
revamped Rural Infrastructure Development Fund would 
be finalised by the month end. 

And as expected, the government has a legal precedent 
to back this stand, (A Supreme Court judgement by Justice 
Hidayatullah in 1986 states that: the position of a minister 
is difficult. It is obvious that he cannot cease to function 
when his election is due. If everyone of his acts done bona- 
fide is to be construed against him...the administration 
must necessarily come to a standstill. Nariman repeats this 
point in his note.) 

Of course, the moot point here is what is bonafide and 
what is not. For instance, is the Prime Minister’s address to 
the nation on 28 April (which may have read better than 
most of his other speeches, but sounded like an election 
address, all the same) a bonafide act? And more to the 
point, who is to decide ? 

Unfortunately, elections are still five months away. In 
fact, cynics point out that while this government had only 
thirteen months to rule with the confidence of the House, it 
has been given half that much time to remain in power— 
without enjoying the confidence of the people. 

But that’s a lot of time. Last week, the Prime Minister 
had an hour-long meeting with K.R. Narayanan to apprise 
him of the decisions taken by the government. Both sides 
have agreed to make this a regular feature. That is one way 
of working this out. 

Until of course, the next round of bureaucratic transfers 
or gubernatorial appointments when the Opposition will 
march to Rashtrapati Bhavan and hand in another memo¬ 
randum. And the government will go scurrying for some 
more legalese to rebut that. 

That’s how it’s going to be until end September. • 
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Will the BJP win new 
ground? 


W ith just over a hundred 
Lok Sahha scats, the 
eastern states of India 
have some interesting 
political characte¬ 
ristics: the north-east which contributes 
25 seats is predominantly tribal, with 
each tribe and clan having its own fierce¬ 
ly asserted identity. Voting patterns, the¬ 
refore, arc not clearly discernible, 
except that the church plays an import¬ 
ant role in the elections. 

Among the parties in the seven north¬ 
eastern states, only one, the Arunachal 
Congress, is an ally of the BJP. A few 
months ago, this, too, split and the brea¬ 
kaway group merged with the Congress 
In West Bengal, an implicit alliance 
was said to have been struck between the 
Congress and the Left Front in the 1998 
elections to keep the BJP out. Ironically, 
this ‘alliance’ has yielded ground to the 
Trinamul Congress and the BJP. This 
trend is much more visible in the sou¬ 
thern than in the northern part of the 
state. And in this election, Trinamul is 
likely to widen its base further. It is 
uncertain yet, whether it will also 
increase its tally. 

In Orissa, two events in the last six 
months could bear on the election. One, 
the state, which hcis a Congress govern¬ 
ment, saw a change in leadership 
recently. Second, the anti Congress 
Biju Janata Dal is poised for a split and 
the anti-Congress vote could be divided 
between the Janata Dal and the BJD. 

While the change of chief minister 
could affect Congress's chances adver¬ 
sely, the two Janata Dais have yet to get 
their act together. Coupled with the .seve¬ 
ral highly publicised attacks on Christi¬ 
ans in Oiissa and the blame on the BJP, 
it would appear that all parties have an 
equal handicap in this state. 

Sunday picks out a few constituenc¬ 
ies in the east which would be indicative 
of the trend of voting in the forthcoming 
general elections. 

I'S • Wen Bengal 


Basic facts 

The BJP’s vote share has been erratic 
in the state. It was 11.6 per cent in 1991 
at the height of the Hmdutva wave, but 




VH 



declined to 2.6 per cent in 1996, that 
after the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
However, in 1998, though there was no 
clear-cut Hindutva wave, the BJP got 
10.27 percent of the votes. 

Ilie C'ongress, by contrast, retained 
the bulk of its vote in 1991 and 1996. In 
1991. it won five .seats with 36.2 per cent 
of the vote and in 1996, it polled 40.9 per 
cent, getting nine seats. However, in the 
last election it was badly hit by Trinamul 
and could secure just 15.2 percent. This 
figure could come down further in this 
election. 

For a party which began from 
scratch, with no organi.sation and no 
base, Trinamul did spectacularly in the 
last election, getting 23.7 per cent of the 
vote. 


Surprisingly, Trinamul got the full 
backing of the Bengali-speaking 
Muslims, though the Urdu-speaking 
Muslims rejected it for its alliance with 
the BJP. 

This election hinges on what the Con¬ 
gress's vote share in West Bengal will 
be. In some recent Assembly by- 
elections, the CPI(M)'s vote went up but 
Trinamul couldn't sustain its share. 

The panchayat elections revealed 
some interesting facts. There was 90 per 
cent unity between Triitpmul and the 
BJP at the gram panchayat level where 
the former did well. However, at the 
uppermost tier, the zilla parishad, the 
CPI(M) reigned supreme. The lesson is: 
if the Opposition is divided between the 
BJP, Trinamul and the Congress, the 
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LAST ELECTION OF THE MILLENNIUM 




CPI(M)’s chance of retaining the scat 
depends on how much the Trinamul cuts 
into the Congress vote-bank that adds to 
the steady BJP base of 10 per cent. 

Nabadwip 



Another CPl(M) bastion in rural Bengal 
since 1971 (it even scraped through in 
1984). This is a reserved scat with a Sche¬ 
duled Caste vote strength of 23.5 per 
cent. 

The advent of the Trinamul candida¬ 
te, Ramendra Nath Biswas, in 1998 was 
expected to make things easier for the 
CPI(M). But the expected division did 
not take place and the Trinamul virtually 
ate into the Congress vote-bank and sub¬ 
stantially reduced the CPr(M)*s lead to a 
shade over 41,000, 

The BJP has demonstrated that it has 
a steady base of close to 10 per cent since 
1991 and in a direct one-to-one contest 
between the CPI(M) and the Trinamul, 
the former will find the going tough. 
Like in other parts of rural Bengal, the 
CPI(M)’s organisational network will 
be really tested for the first time. 

Diamond Harbour 


This is one CPI(M) stronghold that near¬ 
ly fell last time. It only proved that the 
party’s organisational network is not 
invincible. The predominantly rural seat 
has 32 per cent Muslim and 16.3 per cent 
Scheduled Caste voters. This is probab¬ 
ly the reason for the BJP’s limited 
growth (only 8.8 per cent in 1991). 



Left Front will retain its share of the vote 
in the Lok Sabha election. 

So far there is perfect concert bet¬ 
ween the Trinamul and the BJP. If this 
continues, Trinamul may lose two seats 
but could gain up to 10. 

Krishnagar 


The predominantly rural constituency 
with 32 per cent Muslim voters has been 
a CPl(M) bastion since 1971. It even 
retained the seat during the Congress 
wave of 1984. Its candidate Ajoy Muk- 
hopadhyay has been a runaway winner 
for the past four elections. Though the 
*41 marginofvictoryin 1998wasacomfort- 
able 40,000 plus, the seat will be indica¬ 
tive of the way rural Bengal swings this 


time. 

The BJP came a handy second last 
time to show that its 1991 performances 
(16.2 per cent—higher than the statewi¬ 
de showing of 11.6) was no fluke. Toge¬ 
ther with the Trinamul, the BJP makes a 
formidable oppositon even in rural areas 
and the CPI(M) cannot be complacent 
about this development. Particularly so, 
because the Congress candidate has con¬ 
sistently polled over 40 per cent votes in 
all recent elections barring 1991, The 


The CPr{M) won in 1998 by just 
6,0(X)-odd votes — down from the 1996 
margin of 40,000. The reversal was 
significant as Trinamul candidate Kako- 
li Ghosh Dastidar came second and Con¬ 
gress candidate Maya Ghosh managed 
to prevent a total washout of the party’s 
vote-bank of over 40 per cent. 

Part of the CPI(M)’s problems could 
also stem from its 1996 decision to deny 
ticket to the high-profile Amal Dutta— 
former Public Accounts Committee 
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chairman during the Bofors controver¬ 
sy. To maintain its winning streak, the 
party has to manage its home front better 
this time and also hope that there is no 
erosion m the Congress base to Trina- 
niul’s benefit. 

Jadavpur 


Having a fair sprinkling of the Bengali 
intelligentsia, the seat has been represen¬ 
ted by women since 19S4 when Mamata 
Banerjec shot into the limelight by hum¬ 
bling CPKM) stalwart Somnath Chatter- 



krfshna Bose: giant-killer 


jee. (TKM)’sMalini Bhattacharyabeca¬ 
me the next giant-killer in 1989 and forc¬ 
ed Mamata to shift to Calcutta South in 
1991. 

Malini herself was humbled in 1996 
by Krishna Bose t)f the Congress. In 
I99S, Bose crossed over to Trinamul 
and increased her margin, aided by the 
BJF, to nearly 80.(KX). The semi-urban 
constituency is aftected by national pioli- 
lics more than any other. It has shown 
scant respect for seniority in choosing 
its MP. 

Barrackpore 


An induslrial scat that shows the chang¬ 
ing electoral fortunes in the state follow¬ 
ing the nse of the BJP and its alliance 
with Trinamul. CPI(M) candidate Tarit 
Baran Topdar retained the .seat last time 
(fourth tunc in a row) but his margin was 
nearly halved to 28,(X)() as a result of the 
Trinamul-BJP alliance. 

The good showing of the Trinamul 


candidate wavS not just becau.se of BJP 
vole base (48,(XX)), but also because 
traditional Congress supporters turned 
away from the party. If more do so this 
time the CPIt M) will have another tough 
contest 

Hooghly 


One of the seats that has never swung the 
Congress way, except in 1984, the 
CPI(M) nearly lost it in 1998 to Tapan 
Dasgupla. This despite CPI(M) candida¬ 
te Rupchand Pal winning three times in 
succession since 1989. 

The seat is one of the many in the state 
where the Congress retained a vote share 
of more than 40 per cent till 1996. Iliis, 
however, was more an articulation of the 
anti-Left sentiment than an endorsement 
of Congress policies. That sentiment 
found the Trinamul a better claimant for 
the alternative to Left Front in 1998 and 
along with the marginal (around five per 
cent) base of the BJP, nearly upset the 
CPI(M) appic-cart last time. 

Asansol 


Psephologically, this is one of the urban 
seals that the CPI(M) has managed U) 
retain primarily because of the split in 
Opposition votes. 

In 1991 and 1996, the CPI(M)’s 
Flaradhan Roy won primarily because 
the BJP polled 19.3 per cent and nine per 
cent respectively. The combined vole of 
the Congress and BJP in both elections 



Tarit Baran Topdar: tough contoat abaad 



Priya Ranjan Das MunshI: 'safe seat* 


was higher than that of the CPl(M) (45.1 
per cent and 46.4 per cent). 

In 1998, the Trinamul candidate lost 
by a margin of 26,000-odd votes primeari- v 
ly because Congress candidate S.S. 
Ahluwalia prevented a total erosion of 
the party’s vote-bank. The CPI(M) also 
fielded a new candidate last time — 
Bikash Chowdhury — and his perform¬ 
ance and ties with voters will play an 
important role this time. 

RaiganJ 


Priya Ranjan Das Munshi’s search for a 
‘safe seat’ was nearly successful in 1998 
till he was tripped at the final post by 
Congress rebel candidate and a promin¬ 
ent state leader Golam Yazdani, who | 
retained the seat even during the anti- 
Congress wave of 1989. The seat has 
been a Congress bastion and has gone to 
the Opposition (non-Lefl) only in 1977. 

The CPRM) won the seat for the first 
time in 1991. That too, on account of the 
high 16.4 per cent votes polled by the 
BJP. The percentage slipped somewhat 
in 1996 to 11 but was still sufficient to 
enable CPl(M) candidate Subrata Muk- 
heijee win (41.8 per cent and 43.8 per 
cent in 1991 and 1996 respectively). 

The constituency has a high Muslim 
voter strength (55 per cent). The outco¬ 
me this time would depend on the Con¬ 
gress’s choice of candidate, its internal 
conflicts and whether ihq^seat is contest¬ 
ed by Trinamul or BJP. If the Congress 
fields a weak candidate and the Trina¬ 
mul gets the scat, the going will be tough 
for the CPl(M). This is a seat where the 
CPI(M) is dependent on its opponents 
for victory. 
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Kabindra Purakayastha: will Sllchar 
return him this time? 

Assam 

Basic facts 


Given their positions on protection¬ 
ism, the Asom Gana Pari shad and the 
BJP should be natural allies in the state. 
This however did not happen in 1991 
and 1996 because of AGP fears of losing 
its base among caste Hindu voters and 
also because of the party’s flirtation 
with the third front. 

If that trend continues, the situation 
should be advantageous to the Congress 
as despite polling 38.9 per cent votes 
only, it won ten of the 14 seats in 1998. 
LThis was double the 1996 figure, even as 
^its vole increased by only 7 per cent. Part 
of the reason is the multipolar nature of 
politics in the state with small regional 
parties and Independents playing a key 
role. 

For the BJP, the story in 1998 was 
simple: it failed to improve on its solita¬ 
ry seat despite increasing its vote sub¬ 
stantially from the 1991 mark of 14.9 
per cent to 23.8 per cent. The BJP, 
however, came second in as many as 
nine vSeats. 

The gains made by the Congress and 
the BJP in 1998 were primarily at the 
expense of the AGP which did not win a 
single seat. Its vote share also went 
down from 27.1 per cent to 12.7 per 
cent. The weakened base of the AGP has 
made the BJP hopeful of getting it to 
|agree to an alliance. Psephologically, 
this would be advantageous but would 
sharpen division on the basis of commu¬ 
nity identity. 


Silchar 

Veteran Congress leader San tosh 
Mohan Dev faced a surprise defeat in 
1998 at the hands of Kabindra Pura¬ 
kayastha. The constituency has a high 
Muslim voter strength of 30 per cent and 
the BJP (Purakayastha won in 1991 also 
when Dev shifted to Tripura) has attemp¬ 
ted to consolidate Hindu votes on 
account of this. 

Once a strong base of the CPI(M), the 
Left has lost out in recent years like in 
most parts of the state following the 
Assam agitation. Purakayastha will not 
have an enviable job on hand if asked by 
the party to defend his seat as Dev is mak¬ 
ing an all-out bid to win again. 

Also Purakayastha’s problems at the 
ministry has leh him with little time to 
keep in touch with his constituency — 
something that Dev always did despite 
his ministerial obligations. 

Karimganj 


The BJP stepping stone into the state in 
1991 and also a confirmation of its strate¬ 
gy of Hindu consolidation in constituen¬ 
cies dominated by Muslims (a high 45 
per cent). Its candidates won twice in a 
row in 1991 and 1996 but in 1998 the par¬ 
ty lost the seat narrowly by 10,000-odd 
votes. 

Crucial in the constituency is the 
AGP vote that, if transferred to the BJP 
following an alliance, would most likely 
result in a comfortable victory for the 
BJP. If there is no pact, the BJP will have 
a contest on hand... 



SaiitMh MohM Dev: making an all-oiit 
bid to wrest his seat 


:r.'r 'iJrissa 

Basic facts 

The two new elements in the 1998 
elections in Orissa were the emergence 
of the BJD as a major player and its alli¬ 
ance with the BJP. 

Essentially a bipolar state. Congress 
has been the dominant party. It has per¬ 
formed badly in elections only when 
there has been a consolidation of anti- 



K.P. Singh Deo: the defeat In 1998 was 
predictable 


Congress votes. 

Bui for that to happen, there has 
always been the need for a towering anti- 
Congress leader — a slot first filled by 
Biju Patnaik and now being sought to be 
occupied by his son Naveen Pamaik. 

Psephologically, Orissa used to be 
clubbed with the states where the BJP 
had little chance of winning a single seat 
(West Bengal was another). In 1989, the 
party had a vote share of Just 1.2 per 
cent. But the split in the Janata Dal and 
the BJD’s alliance with it changed the 
situation dramatically and led to the BJP 
opening its account. 

In 1998, the Congress’s share of 
votes rose by just around two per cent 
(from 44.9 to 42.6) but it won only five 
seats as compared to 16 in 1996. In con¬ 
trast, the BJD polled just 28.7 f)er cent 
voles but won nine seats. The most 
important gain was made by the BJP 
whose vote share went up from 11.6 per 
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NavMn Patnalk wHIi Advanl and Valpayaa: banking on tha allianca 


cent to 21.7 per cent. 

The major loser was the Janata Dal 
whose vote share has slipped in succes- 
.sive elections. It polled 49.4 per cent in 
1989, 34.6 per cent in 1991, 30.1 per 
cent in 1996 and an all-time low of five 
per cent in 1998. This means that its vote 
has mainly shifted to the BJD and a 
small portion has been added to the BJP 
base. 

Overall, the Congress will find it 
tough to win even five seats this time if 
the BJD’BJP alliance continuc.s and the 
stale JD unit merges or allies with the 
BJD. 

Dhenkanai 


K.P. Singh Deo’s defeat to Tathagata 
Satpathy in 1998 was predictable 
because in 1996, the JD candidate polled 
32.6 per cent votes and the BJP 16 per 
cent. When combined this was more 
than the winning vote of Singh Deo. 

This factor got a further boost owing 
to Tathagata* s family links and the fact 
that his mother Nandini Satpathy, a sitt¬ 
ing MLA from Gondia Assembly seg¬ 
ment in the Dhenkanai Lok Sabha consti¬ 
tuency, did Hot see eye to eye with Singh 


Deo. 

The BJP's growth in this seal has 
been between 1991 and 1996 when its 
vote share increased from a 2.7 per cent 
(static in 1989 and 1991) to 16 per cent. 
However, Satpathy's performance as 
MP has not been noteworthy and resent¬ 
ment against him is reportedly high. 

The BJD-BJP alliance will have to 
rethink its strategy if the scat has to be 
retained. Or else, the Congress .should 
find it easy to swing the undecided vote 
in its favour. 

Bolangir 


Even in 1991 (when it polled 18.1 per 
cent votes) the seat seemed a potential 
BJP territory provided it could work out 
alliances and come up with a strong 
candidate. 

It came up with a good candidate 
(Sangeeta Singh Deo) in 1996 but failed 
to work out an alliance. That led to her 
coming a third despite polling 27 per 
cent votes. It also helped Congress candi¬ 
date Sarat Pattanayak to win the .seat pol¬ 
ling just 34.8 per cent votes. 

Tlie BJD-BJP alliance changed the 
scenario in 1998 and Sangeeta became a 
first-time MP after winning by a margin 


of more than 1.5 lakh votes. The fact that 
the seat was won by the Congress for the 
fii St time in 1980 also offers no solace to 
the party. 

Predominantly rural with a combined 
SC-ST vote strength of 41 per cent, the 
constituency is susceptible to feudal sen¬ 
timent and Sangeeta’s links with the erst¬ 
while royal family comes as airi 
advantage. 

Mayurbhanj 


Reserved for the Scheduled Tribe, the 
seat went the BJP way in 1998 and is indi¬ 
cative of the strides made by the party in 
tnbal areas. 

Salkhan Murmu defeated veteran tri¬ 
bal leader Sushila Tiriya by a comforta¬ 
ble margin of nearly 75,000 votes. The 
two had fought each other in 1996 also 
when Tiriya polled twice the number of 
votes. But Murmu’s personal base and 
the party's work among tribals had an 
impact. 

The Staines’ killingSl and the BJP’s 
approach towards tribal issues shall 
dominate the elections this time and will 
determine whether the BJP retains its 
base among the tribals. • 
NUmnlmnMMkopmdhymymn^thm 
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A file picture ef Lulzinho Faleira and Atal Beharl Vajpayee: eichanglng greetings only? 

NONE TO CHEER FOR 


ver since President’s Rule 
was imposed on 10 Februa¬ 
ry, Goans had been witness¬ 
ing a cleansing process. No 
wonder, the announcement 
of Assembly elections on 4 June came as 
a shock. "Elections mean bad news, 
because they bring a spate of defections, 
corruption and political coups," remark¬ 
ed Eduardo Dt Souza, a senior citizen. 

Except for the politicians, elections 
have not cheered anyone. The mood of 
the people was reflected by the Forum 
for Free Voting Enterprise (FFVE), for¬ 
med within hours of the announcement. 
Explaining that two elections within a 
few months would put severe con¬ 
straints on the state exchequer, FFVE 
chairman Tushar Manahar Sawkar 
I demanded that Assembly and parliamen- 
* tary polls be held simultaneously. 

Evidently, there were factors which 
hastened the unwanted polls: 


Goa goes to the polls on 
4 June. But the 
electorate is not 
enthused 


• Keenness by major political parties 
for early elections, 

• Governor Lt-Gen. (retd) J.F.R. Jaco¬ 
b’s plea for early polls, and 

• A tedious procedure of summoning a 
special parliamentary session forextend¬ 
ing President’s Rule. 

Nevertheless, Goa, with 1,135 poll¬ 
ing stations for 9,09,018 voters spread 
over 40 constituencies, is poised to be 
the first state to hold voting electronical¬ 


ly. Demonstration centres for familiaris¬ 
ing voters with the machines have been 
set up. Merely 14 days are available for 
campaigning. The last date for filing 
nominations is 17 May, scrutiny will be 
held on 18 May and the last date for wtih- 
drawal is 20 May. 

T he Congress, which is the chief con¬ 
tender for power, is not without its 
usual woes. In order to curb dissidence, 
the party high command has decided to 
withhold the official list of nominees till 
the night of 16 May. 

Goa Pradesh Congress Committee 
president Luizinho Faleiro made a plea 
to Sonia Gandhi on 5 May, seeldng 
reconstitution of the state Youth Con¬ 
gress committee, dissolved by YC presi¬ 
dent Manish Tiwari on 30 April for 
indiscipline. Although the committee 
was reconstituted on 7 May, traces of 
rancour were evident. 
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A meeting at Cuncolim on 27 April 
turned out to be a platform to abuse fcl- 
low Congressmen with members of the 
block Congress committee almost com¬ 
ing to blows. Despite the facade of unity 
shown by the leaders as well as the aspir¬ 
ing candidates, the bitterness is expected 
to explode on the face, once the nomi¬ 
nees are announced. 

Hopes of having new, young Con¬ 
gress candidates for the ensuing elec¬ 
tions waned with the closing of acceptan¬ 
ce of nomination papers on 8 May. The 
party received 265 applications, several 
of them from defectors, including ‘tain¬ 
ted* politicians. 

Three former ministers including two 
chief ministers, Faleiro and Pratapsing 
Rane, besides Sanjay Bandekar, have 
made it easier for themselves by ensur¬ 
ing that they are the lone Congress candi¬ 
dates for their constituencies. 

Faleiro was elected unopposed on 
two earlier occasions from Navelim. 
Rane, on the other hand, seeking renomi¬ 
nation from Porieni, had garnered a mar¬ 
gin of just 55 votes in the last Lok Sabha 
election. 

The two sitting MPs, Francisco Sar- 
dinha and Ravi Naik, have decided to 
return to state politics by filing their 
applications. While Sardinha has sought 
a ticket from his traditional Curtorim 
constituency, Naik has preferred to shift 
to Ponda, instead of his native Marcaiin. 

All the MLAs of the dissolved Assem¬ 
bly, barring Joaquim Alemao, nave 
sought renomination. Joaquim is vacat¬ 
ing the Benaulim seat to enable his bro¬ 
ther Churchill to contest. Churchill, con¬ 
testing on a Congress ticket for the first 
time, is expected to face tough competi¬ 
tion from Angelo Fernandes, the Con¬ 
gress nominee who came close to wrest¬ 
ing the seat in the by-election following 
Churchill*s election to the Lok Sabha in 
1996. On an earlier occasion both Chur¬ 
chill and Joaquim had won from the 
United Goans Democratic Party 
(UGDP) platform. 

Congress observer Melba Rebello 
declared that ‘winnability’ and ‘loyalty’ 
(to the party) would be the two guiding 
factors in choosing the candidates, but 
this was pooh-poohed by Congress sym¬ 
pathisers who said that even if a ‘winna- 
ble* candidate is put up, chances of victo¬ 
ry would be uncertain because seeing 
the same old candidates being projected 
in other constituencies would discoura¬ 
ge the traditional Congress voter from 
voting, resulting in the victory of a non- 
Congress candidate. 


Rebello’s comment is a far cry from 
Ramesh Chennithala’s, who had earlier 
stated that defectors would be denied 
tickets and that the ethics committee 
headed by A.K. Antony would be screen¬ 
ing the candidates before finally choos¬ 
ing them. The only redeeming feature is 
the record number of 35 women filing 
their nominations. 

Meanwhile, the Congress is making a 
last-ditch effort at seat adjustments with 
the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party. 
Sharad Pawar is learnt to be interested in 
an alliance between the Congress and 
the MGP. He and his friend, former 
Union minister of state for law and justi¬ 
ce Ramakant Khalap, are working out 
modalities for a tie-up between the two 
parties. 

Initially the Congress was working 
out a ‘seal adju.stment* with the MGP in 
New Delhi, in a bid to check the BJP’s 
rising popularity. At the last parliamenta¬ 
ry polls, percentage-wise, the BJP came 
second after the Congress. 

Faleiro, however, impressed upon the 
high command that the biggest task 
before the Congress was to select candia- 
tes, and the proposed seat adjustment 
would make matters more complicated. 
But the Congress leaders in New Delhi 
at one stage had agreed to give four seats 
to the MGP. These included Pemem, 
Mandrem, Dhargal and Quepem. 

Going by the stress the Congress has 
been going through, it seems Sonia has 
been able to salvage the Congress’s 
image in Goa by her efforts to keep the 
flock together and defectors and ‘tain¬ 
ted* ministers out of the election fray. 




WHfrod Do Souza with Vajpayoo: any 
alllanco on tho cards? 


First, she replaced GPCC president 
Shantaram Naik with Faleiro in early 
April, complemented by quietly appoint¬ 
ing Ramesh Chennithala as an assistant 
to Madhavrao Scindia, who is in charge 
of Goa. Observers view this as a positive 
bid to quell the mounting rift in the state 
unit of the party. Naik was identified as 
being close to Rane, who was accused of 
manipulating the party to his advantage. 
This had divided the Congress with par¬ 
ty workers demanding Naik*s ouster. 
Scindia, too, was also viewed as being 
close to Rane, often taking decisions to ^ 
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Rane as chairman of the state election 
committee, Churchill. Naik and Sardin- 
ha as election and campaign managers 
were intended to block their bid to cont- 
est the elections under the party prin- 
>; ciple debairing functionaries from 
;'f contesting. 

i 

L eaders of the MGP, the second con¬ 
tender for power, are not keen to 
I have an alliance with the BJP. But many 
I of the latter* s followers have their roots 
I in the MGP. There arc also former RSS 
^ cadres and sympathisers in the MGP, 


who are making efforts to bring the two 
together. 

Former MGP ministers Shashikala 
Kakodkar and Prakash Velip arc learnt 
to have negotiated with the BJP for seat 
adjustments, but at an MGP central com¬ 
mittee meeting on 6 May was divided 
over having an alliance with the BJP and 
other parties. 

While some of the leaders favoured 
alliance or scat adjustment with the BJP, 
some others preferred going it alone, 
and yet another group wanted to main¬ 
tain the status quo: seat adjustment wth 
regional parties like the Goa Rajiv Con¬ 
gress Party (GRCP) and the UGDP. 
Fear of a split within the party was gain¬ 
ing ground, after the party leaders 
virtually threw a gauntlet to Kakodkar. 

"The party has already decided on 
seat adjustment with regional parties 
and this should be finalised within the 
next few days," said MGP general secre¬ 
tary Dharma Chodankiir. 

Though BJP spokesman Manohar 
Parrikar ruled out alliance with the 
MGP, he did not rule out a seat adjust¬ 
ment. There was speculation that the 
MGP was heading for a split. And an 
indication to this wa.s given by state BJP 
president Sure.sh Amonkar when he said 
that leaders and workers of other parties 
will be admitted into his party at a grand 
function to be held on 15 May, after the 
ending of the parivartan yatrn rally 
which started on 8 May. 

One of the reasons MGP leaders were 
against having anything to do with the 
BJP was that they were still nursing the 
wounds of being let down by the latter 
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on two occasions. Soon after the last 
Assembly elections when it could have 
formed the government with BJP and 
UGDP support, the BJP decided not to 
have relations with the UGDP. And 
recently, when trying to form an alterna¬ 
tive government led by Wilfred De 
Sou/a after Faleiro wa.s ousted this 
February. 

However, political pundits aver that if 
the MGP leadership sticks together and 
campaign seriously, the party can come 
close to the halfway mark, and in associ¬ 
ation with Independents or local groups, 
form a government. Neither the Con¬ 
gress nor the MGP could romp home on 
its own. 

T he BJP, the third contender, is trying 
to improve on its own by conte.sting 
all the seals. But it may be able to gamer 
up to six seats, which would be an 
improvement on its previous tally of 
four if the MGP elements who had work¬ 
ed for the BJP in the last elections do so 
this lime, loo 

However, with the BJP having let 
down the MGP twice, some MGP .sym¬ 
pathisers in the BJP may switch sides 
and support their parent party. In that 
case, the BJP will be left with only two 
.seats, Valpoi and Madkai, where the 
RSS base and temple politics are strong. 

Wilfred De Souza has lost his cha¬ 
risma considerably and it is doubtful 
whether his GRCP will be able to gain 
enough number of seats to be in the 
reckoning for alliances with cither of the 
major contenders. 

The UGDP is a spent force with the 
exit of Churchill Alemao. However, it 
could make a difference to the prospects 
of one or two Congress candidates in the 
south. Evidently, the BJP and (he UGDP 
are in a position to up.set the apple-cart, 
but not in a position to form a govern¬ 
ment on their own. 

Some citizens have come together to 
form a parly under the banner of Voice 
of Goa. Christian leaders have issued 
guidelines to members of the communi¬ 
ty to elect ‘clean* candidates. Similar 
guidelines arc sought by some quarters 
from the Hindu priests to issue a call for 
the defeat of corrupt and dishonest 
politicians. 

A clear picture will emerge only after 
the filing of nominations is over. The tur¬ 
nout will surely depend on the selection 
of candidates by the various parties. But 
old horses are unlikely to enthuse the 
voter. • 
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Watchman witho 


Chief vigilance 
commissioner N. 
Vittal is seeking 
restoration of his 
statutory powers. But 
nobody seems to care 


H VB JjA JVhen the 

King speaks 
the 

dom shakes; 
wKM wm when the 
poor man speaks, only his beard sha¬ 
kes," rues N Vittal, chief vigilance com¬ 
missioner. after the recent p<jlitical crisis 
and a fractious Parliament devalued his 
new-found statutory status granted to 
him by an activist Supreme Court. 

The CVC’s discomfiliire has made 
nonsense of the much-vaunted exercise 
undertaken by the Supreme Court to 
immune investigating agencies like the 
Central Bureau of Investigation and the 
Enforcement Directorate from "extrane¬ 
ous influences". The CBI and ED have 
gone back to the days when it did not 
have the "benefit" of Mr Vittal’s supervi¬ 
sion. Vittal wants the ordinance to be re- 
promulgated by the caretaker Vajpayee 
government so that there is no break in 
its functioning and continued superin¬ 
tendence of the CBI and ED. "Our statu¬ 
tory status is an outcome of a Supreme 
Court order that the government agreed 
to implement. It has nothing to do with 
politics. So there is no reason why ano¬ 
ther ordinance cannot be brought in." 
explains Vittal. 

Interestingly, no one is really missing 
Vittal. The political class, incensed by 
the manner in which the judiciary has 
been trying to make ingress in their tradi¬ 
tional domain, is obviously delighted. 
The CBI and ED top brass considered 
the CVe an avoidable nuisance. The cor¬ 
rupt vested interest, that was to be nailed 
through this tortuous exercise of creat¬ 
ing an independent CVC, is revelling in 
this political instability and organisatio¬ 
nal chaos. 



But before political chaos unscrambl¬ 
ed it. the CVC. for full seven months, 
experienced the entire range of powers 
that the Supreme Court had decreed on 
18 December, 1997. Save for institution¬ 
alising confusion, the CVC’s new¬ 
found primacy achieved little. Neither 
the ‘kingdom’ nor the ‘beard’ seemed 
fazed by Vittal’s academic interventions 
in curbing the malaise of governmental 
corruption. "The main function of the 
CVC was that the Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act against venal government serv¬ 
ants is effectively tackled," clarified 
CVC N. Vittal. 


A close look at the seven-month statu¬ 
tory reign of the CVC reveals that Vittal 
did not show his hand in any of those 
politically sensitive cases that the CBI 
or the ED was seized with. All the top 
politically sensitive corruption scandals 
that had rocked the country in the last 
few years and those that epitomised 
shoddy probe and, at .fimes, blatant 
cover-up did not excite the CVC’s curio¬ 
sity. The Jain Havala scandal, which 
was the reason for the Supreme Court’s 
extraordinary decision to pull out the 
institution of the CVC from the wood¬ 
work, Bofors and many other scams. 
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too, met with indifference. Vittal failed 
to leave his imprint on those new cases 
too that came up when he was firmly in 
the saddle. 


Vittal did not really exist. The CVC too, 
for some reason, kept his counsel. 

Even when the government decided 
to constitute the coordination commit¬ 
tee to look into the Romesh Sharma 
affair, the CVC was not consulted. 

This was in spite of the fact that the 
functions and powers of the commis¬ 
sion, as detailed in the ordinance, clearly 
gave him the freedom to intervene. 

According to the ordinance, the com¬ 
mission could; 

• Exercise superintendence over the 
Delhi Special Police Establishment in so 
far as it relates to the investigation of off¬ 
ences alleged to have been committed 
under the ^evention of Corruption Act 
1988. 


T ake, for example, the Romesh Shar¬ 
ma case. There was clear evidence 
that the government, for its own reasons, 
was manipulating the trajectory of the 
probe. Besides, the manner in which 
both Prime Minister Atal Behari VaJ- 
^ payee and home minister L.K. Advani 
chose to give certificates to the Reliance 
industries when the investigation had 
just begun gave an impression that, as if. 


• Review the progress of investigation 
conducted by the Delhi Special Police 
Establishment into offences alleged to 
have been committed under the Preven¬ 
tion of Corruption Act 1988. 

Bi>th these jxiwers were withdrawn 
after the ordinance lapsed on 5 April and 
Parliament collapsed before the CVC 
Act could be brought in the Parliament. 
Through a Cabinet resolution, the CVC 
was granted some administrative 
powers to ensure continuity, but they 
were only cosmetic. 

"Our statutoiy status is an 
outcome of a Supreme 
Court order that the 
government agreed to 
implement, h has nothing to 
do with politics. So there is 
no reason why another 
ordinance cannot be 
brought in," says Vittal 


To be fair to the CVC, his lack of enter¬ 
prise had more to do with the Supreme 
Court order of Chief Justice J.S. Verma, 
S.P. Bharucha and S.C. Sen. The order, 
as legal experts point out, is replete with 
infirmities. 

The CBI, as a police force of the 
Union government, is mandated to 
investigate cognizable offences notified 
by the central or state government. Its 


duty is vitally linked to the administra¬ 
tion of justice. The CBI, as the investiga¬ 
tive arm of the state, draws its powers 
from the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
1988, and the Criminal Procedure Code 
(CrPC), 1973. 

The PC act, 1988 is a self-contained 
code and it bodily lifts the offences of bri¬ 
bery and corruption from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of ordinary courts and vests in the 
courts of special judges. The investiga¬ 
tion is to be undertaken by senior officia¬ 
ls equipped with forensic skills. Under 
these circumstance.s, the CVC just can¬ 
not interfere in any investigation. "Even 
if the CVC Act is passed he can do preci¬ 
ous little." informed former law minister 
H.R. Bharadwaj. "He can only be consul¬ 
ted at the pre-trial stage after the investi¬ 
gation when sanction to prosecutcr is to 
be obtained." 

To grant or refuse sanction is conting¬ 
ent on the subjective satisfaction of the 
competent authority and, legal experts 
insist, cannot be influenced by the CVC 
or any other authority. Interestingly, PC 
Act. 1988 specifies the competent autho¬ 
rities that have the power to grant permis¬ 
sion. Established laws and presents, 
therefore, give little space for manoeuv¬ 
rability for the CVC. "The directions of 
the superior courts must confirm to the 
settled principles of law," insists 
Bharadwaj. 

The former law minister claims that 
the SC order did not improve the work¬ 
ing of the CBI or the reRA investiga¬ 
tions. Even monitoring of the cases by 
the Supreme Court and high courts dis¬ 
turbed the established investigation and 
trial of offences. SC, under Chief Justice 
Venna, chose to monitor many political¬ 
ly sensitive cases like the Havala, 
Chandra Swami and the others after the 
impression was created that the probe 
agencies did not have the will to take the 
cases to their logical conclusion. Justice 
Verma tried to devise new ways to push 
the agencies to carry on with their busi¬ 
ness of a professional investigation but 
it did not really work. For a variety of rea¬ 
sons, SC’s Havala Bench failed to 
resolve its dilemma to live up to its grain 
and be adversarial or break new grounds 
and be inquisitorial (like the investigat¬ 
ing judges in Italy and France). Contem¬ 
porary history has it that Verma’s activ¬ 
ism failed to show many results. The 
Havala scandal, a test case of Justice Ver- 
ma’s contentious initiative, was thrown 
out by the high court. Justice Verma, 
who had been monitoring the case, had 
remarked on several occasions that the 
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Havala was such a cut>and-dry case that 
even a ^daroga* could solve it. It was 
apparent that the judiciary was sharply 
divided on Verma’s handling of the case. 

L eaving aside godman Chandra 
Swami, who got a battering at the 
hands of the courts, the more well- 
entrenched of the corrupt and criminal 
interest faced no problems with the new 
dispensation put in place by the SC. 

ilte only contribution of the SC order 
was the delay injected in the decision¬ 
making process. The CBI director and 
ED, according to the new scheme of 
things, had to be appointed by the CVC 
with the help of other officers like the 
home secretary and personnel secretary. 
The CVC, too, had to be appointed by 
the government after consulting the 
leader of the Opposition. Political insta¬ 
bility delayed the promulgation of the 
ordinance and consequently the appoint¬ 




ment of the CVC and ‘full time’ direc¬ 
tors of the investigating agencies. For 
full one year a sword was hanging on the 
heads of the CBTs acting director Tri- 
nath Misra and ED M.K. Bezbaniah. 

Trinath Misra, who conducted the 
raid on Reliance after the CBI found the 
company’s links with land shark and 
und^orld don Romesh Sharma, was 
removed immediately after. The ostensi¬ 
ble reason forwarded was that the CVC- 
led committee had found Raghavan as 
the most qualified candidate. Ironically, 
Justice Verma, whose order contributed 


"Evm if the CVC Act b pMMd Iw CM do 
pneiow MIb,''sojis fiwiMr law mbiMcr 
H.IL BhoTMlMfoi. "No CM onfir bo 
coflsuHod at the pn-lriii slaco Oder the 
bivoatigdiM whM aancthNi to 
pnMocate b to bo oMabiod" 


Even when the 
goverament 
decided to 
constitute the 
coordination 
committee to iook 
into the Romesh 
Shaima affair, the 
CVC was not 
consuRed 


in Raghavan’s elevation, had ordered 
departmental action against him for 
administrative lapses in the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi assassination case. According to 
informed sources, a PIL is being filed to 
overturn the CVC committee’s recom¬ 
mendation to make him the director, 
CBI. 

Similarly, the highly-rated M.K. Bez- 
baruah was removed and Indeijit Khan- 
na was ai^inted in his place. The funda¬ 
mental question that the whole issue has 
raised is that, has the new system evolv¬ 
ed by the SC order contributed in appoin¬ 


ting better-quality individuals in these 
sensitive positions? Even though it is 
too early to pass judgement on the perfor¬ 
mance of the two agencies under the 
new officers, there is little to suggest 
that the organisations are likely to beha¬ 
ve very differently. The moot question 
is what was the need for putting in place 
such a tortuous and convoluted exercise. 

What was, perhaps, needed was the 
security of tenure for the CBI and ED 
bosses to ensure that the 'agencies 
remain immune from any kind of interfe¬ 
rence. Contrary to common understan¬ 
ding. it is not always political interferen¬ 
ce that proves to be the nemesis of the 
inquiry officers but corporate interests. 
Susceptibility to exertions from money¬ 
bags gets accentuated due to political 
instability. Both the SC order and the 
CVC frame of reference failed to counte¬ 
nance this disturbing reality. For some 
reason, the SC Bench failed to grant 
security of tenure to the CBI and ED, the 
cutting edge of any probe. In place, they 
created a new constitutional entity and 
endowed it with powers that may cause 
new institutional conflicts. "What is per¬ 
haps needed for effective investigation 
is will and, perhaps, security of tenure 
and nothing else," said former CBI direc¬ 
tor Jogindcr Singh. He claimed that the 
agency without the benefit of the new 
SC order performed better and took a 
number of cases to their logical 
conclusion. 

Vittal, in all fairness, tried hard to 
understand the genesis of governmental 
corruption and took measures too. But ^ 
for some reason, that failed to make 
much impact. His fatwa to ban post¬ 
tender negotiations and insist on com¬ 
puterisation in banks, although lauda¬ 
ble, just could not be implemented. 

Vittal claims that the investigation of 
the CBI and ED was hampered by shorta¬ 
ge of staff. According to his finding, the 
delay in prosecution ranges from 2-35 
years and the track-record in investiga¬ 
tion too is not sanguine, that is, 2-12 
years. Due to the new chain of com¬ 
mand, created by the SC order, the 
30-per-cent shortfall in staff strength 
could not be bridged. 

Even though Vittal is lobbying hard 
to get the ordinance re-promulgatcd, 
there is no one in the polkical establish¬ 
ment that wants to give up powers that it 
derives from the people’s mandate. The 
well-meaning CVC would probably 
have to wait for the restoration of his lost 
kingdom for some more time. • 
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Ostrich-like 


India remains indifferent to NATO *s monstrous war in Serbia 


mM 




■ So absorbed are we in the domestic political 
mess that the country’s interest in foreign 
affairs has plummeted. This may not botl^r 
most of us but has hit hard Najam Sethi, the 
editor of Pakistan’s Friday Times, who was 
in New Delhi to deliver a lecture in memory 
of Kewal Singh, a foreign secretaiy who 
had served as high commissioner to Paki> 
Stan during the 1965 war. 

In his presentation, 'Pakistan in the 21 st century’, presided 
over by Inder Gujral, Sethi painted a pessimistic picture and 
concluded that those describing Pakistan a "fail^” or "fai¬ 
ling" state could not be blamed. 

This provoked the usually suave and soft-spoken Pakistani 


Innocent Serbians, 
including Kosovars, have 
been kiiied "by mistake", 
according to NATO. More 
Kosovars have had to flee 
their homes because of 
NATO bombing than for 
any other reason 


But we cannot afford to ignore some disturbing intmiation- 
al developments simply because they are taking place in dist¬ 
ant areas. The continuing US-led aggression against Yugosla¬ 
via, combined with NATO’s new doctrine, which makes mili¬ 
tary alliance an instrument of enforcing America’s hegemo¬ 
ny, are matters of enormous gravity. 

America’s war on Yugoslavia was driven by ignoble 
motives from the word go. To say this is not to condone or 
overlook the atrocities on the people of Albanian ehnicity in 
Kosovo by Slobodan Milosevic. However, by now NATO’s 
murderous air strikes on the Seibian people and ironically on 
the Kosovars have become far more monstrous. 

Innocent Serbians, including Kosovars, have been killed 
"by mistake", according to NATO. The environment has been 



Chlldron scrambikii for broad: vIctlM of MT0*i aggroooloo 


high commissioner, Ashraf Qazi, into issuing a sharp rejoin¬ 
der. He called Sethi’s lecture "unfairly negative" and "cyni¬ 
cal". But the editor stuck to his guns. 

At a private gathering later, Sethi expressed surprise at Indi- 
a’.<i disinterest in the outside world. He found it astonishing 
that Indians, genuinely interested in improving relations with 
Pakistan, were unaware of the deep Pakistani feelings over 
Kashmir. To him, nonchalance over Kashmir seemed nothing 
short of complacency. He was told that India was indeed self- 
absorbed and that the apparent indifference on Kashmir was a 
mark of confidence that the Indian security forces could deal 
with whatever Pakistan might try to do in the sensitive state. 

There was a lot worth noting in what Sethi had to say, but 
my purpose here is not to go over them. 

Instead, I want to hammer home that we cannot opt out of 
the world. If we want to safeguard our security and interests 
and pull our weight in the international community we have to 
get involved in world affairs. Surely, we must be better inform¬ 
ed about what is going on in Pakistan and China, the two neigh¬ 
bours of the greatest importance, with both of whom we must 
work for friendly and cooperative relations. 


poisoned by attacks on refineries, chemical plants, etc. More 
Kosovars have had to flee their homes because of NATO bom¬ 
bing than for any other reason. And NATO’s local collabora¬ 
tors are thugs of the Kosovo Liberation Army, previously 
denounced by the United States as a terrorist organisation. 

To compound all this, NATO, at the dictates of the Ameri¬ 
can champions of free flow of information and freedom of 
expression, has been destroying Serbian television and radio. 
This is censorship by bombing at a time when CNN and BBC 
are churning out NATO war propaganda round the clock. 

The rest of the world, thanks to unipolarity, appears hel¬ 
pless. Russia, historically the closest friend of the Serbs and 
having high stakes in the Balkans, is outraged but unable to do 
anything. Its attempts to broker a solution are being snubbed 
by the wogant Western powers. 

Unfortunately, nothing has been heard from New Delhi. 
Our criticism may not be able to stem the rising tide of NATO 
aggressiveness. But we must speak up. Especially now that 
we are told that the prcvsent government is not a "caretaker" 
but a "full-fledged" one. • 
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Racist attacks on minority communities in London have blown the lid off a 
sense of security they had been lulled into 


T he time: 6.30 pm. The day; Fri¬ 
day, 30 April. The Place : Old 
Compton Street, Soho. The 
Mood: joyous. And why not? 
It’s the eve of Bank Holiday 
weekend (a traditional three-day break 
coinciding with May Day). The sun 
shone bright as hordes of young men 
and women headed for their favourite 
hang-outs in the heart of London’s plea¬ 
sure zone. The city was ready to party 
through the next few days and nights. 

Ten minutes later, the Soho street 
, resembled a war zone—thick smoke bil¬ 
lowing out of a popular gay pub, victims 
bathed in blood and covered with bums, 
dismembered limbs, shattered glass... A 
bomb had Just exploded in the crowded 
confines of Admiral Duncan. 

As word spread like only word ol 
doom can, large parts of the city inhabit¬ 
ed by The Minorities were gripped by 
fear. For this was the third blast in two 
weeks and there was a horrific common 
factor: they had all been aimed at pet neo- 


Nazi targets. Blacks, Asians, and now 
gays. 

The first part of the terror trilogy was 
enacted on the evening of 19 April. At 
5.30 pm that Saturday, a nail bomb ke[)t 


The succession of 
wookond nail 
bombings In London 
have shredded the 
social fabric of adty 
that prides Itself on 
Its cosmopolitan 
character 


in a sports bag rocked a crowded street, 
market in Brixton, the *black capital’ of 
London. Thirty-eight people were injur¬ 
ed in the blast, most of them hit by flying 
splinters and nails. Exactly a week later. 


at 5.57 pm on Saturday, 26 April, ano¬ 
ther nail bomb, in a sports bag, exploded 
in Brick Lane, home to the Bangladeshi 
community and a hugely-popular 
address for all those seeking the culinary 
delights of the East.^ix people were inju¬ 
red, with the city left wondering, 
’where next? 

The brutal answer came 24 hours 
earlier than feared: Soho, the nerve cen¬ 
tre of London’s night life. And this time, 
the damage was devastating. Three 
people were killed and 73 others injured 
09 critically) when a bomb stuffed with 
nails and screws, hidden in a sports bag, 
blew up the Admiral Duncan pub. "This 
is worse than anything I have ever seen 
before in London," confessed Prof. Gus 
Megrouther, a plastic surgeon at the 
University College Hospital. "They 
have suffered the worst of bum and blast 
injuries with large nails, screws, glass 
etc. embedded in their bodies." 

The morning after the third blast, the ^ 
Metropolitan Police arrested a young 
man from Cove in Hampshire. On 3 
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May, 22-year-old David James Cope¬ 
land was accused of killing three people 
and injuring 117 in three separate blasts 
and remanded in custody for a week. 
The police made it clear that Copeland 
was "working alone" and was "not lin¬ 
ked" with neo-Nazi organisations like 
Combat 18 (the number derived from 
the first letters of Adolf Hitler’s name) 
and the White Wolves (a faction of 
C-18). 

T he succession of weekend nail bomb¬ 
ings in London have shredded the 
social fabric of a city that prides itself on 
its cosmopolitan character. It has hurled 
up sever^ disturbing, even damaging, 
questions about the life and times of Lon¬ 
don today. "This is the ugliest face of rac¬ 
ism 1 have seen. It is symptomatic of the 
backlash against the Stephen l^wrence 
inquiry," observed Labour MP Oona 
King under whose constituency Brick 
Lane falls. Incidentally, the inquiry into 
the brutal murder of Lawrence, a young 
black man. by white youths in April *93. 
has focussed on ‘institutionalised 
racism* in the police force and attracted 
a lot of attention. King, a black political 
leader, was among those who had receiv¬ 
ed hate mail just before the first blast. 

"Notice is hereby given that all non- | 
Whites & Jews (defined by blood, not 
religion) must permanently leave The 
British Isles before the year is put Jews 
and non-Whites who remain after 1999 
has ended will be exterminated. When 
the clock strikes midnight on 31.12.99, 
the White Wolyes will begin to howl, 
and when the wolves begin to howl, the 
wolves begin to hunt. You have been 
warned. Hail Britannia!" read a state¬ 
ment by the Command Council of the 
White Wolves which was distributed to 
several Black, Asian and Jewish organi¬ 
sations. The threat was later extended to 
"all aliens" (including the gay 
community). 

After every blast, both Combat 18 
and White Wolves were quick to claim 
responsibility and warned that more will 
follow. So, it was a fortnight of fear for 
'the outsiders* — residing between 
Brixtonf and Birmingham, Southall and 
Glasgow. But then, nothing unites like 
fear, as they say. "A few right-wing 
extremists who are obviously racist and 
homophobic will not be able to cause 
divisions in our society. These terrible 
outrages have, in fact, brought the differ¬ 
ent groups closer together," declared 
home secretary Jack Straw. 

Tlie Bangl^eshi restaurants of Brick 


Lane picked up the pieces and got back 
to ’business as usual* within a day of the 
blast The Sikhs of Southall remained 
vigilant (quickly forming a Monitoring 
Group) but made sure that the normal 
routine was not upset. The gay communi¬ 
ty was more vocal and demonstrative. 
The Anti-Nazi League organised protest 


the local community," says Shofique 
Choudhury of the Bangladeshi Welfare 
Association. "The police here is not real¬ 
ly bothered about the ethnic minorities. 
They refuse to act, they only react. And 
the politicians are busy gathering 
Brownie Points with grand shows of soli¬ 
darity. It is up to us to protect ourselves," 


■ KmCE CHARLES: 't am extremely distressed and shocked... [but] the 
important thing is to realise that these are not just attiu:k$ on particular 
communities, but on all of us/ 


■ KUMAR MURSHID, 

tbo RaUoMri AttonMy AfilMt 
RaetaK 'Why are Combat 18 and 
other groups like that not illegal? 
They clearly exist to incite violence 
and they should be banned.' 

■ SIOOY SHiVDASANI, fdKar, 

BattmCftt These attacks have 
exposed the institutionalised 
incompetence of the police force. 
The people, especially the minorily 
groups, must be more vigilant 
aware and alert.' 




PRINCE CHARLES 

■ TORY BLMR: The true outcasts 
today, the true minorities, are not 
the different races and religions of 
Britain but the racists, the bombers, 
the violent criminals who hate the 
vision of a tolerant multi-racial 
Britain and try to destroy it. They 
shall not win.' 


TONY BLAIR 


rallies to urge "Black & White Unite" to 
create a "Nazi-Free Zone". 

.\nd the call might not be totally 
unjustifled. The havoc caused by a "lone 
woir could well serve as a blueprint of 
terror for vicious neo-Nazi groups in 
and around London. What the blasts 
have done is blow the lid off the sense 
of security that the minority groups had 
been lulled into over the last few years of 
quiet. For one, the role of the Metropoli¬ 
tan "working for a safer London" Police 
has come under a cloud. "Utey have 
been negligent in their efforts to protect 


■ SIIRESN8iMIVER.IiMd, 
iMlMt Mniitarlae PniMt:'We 

need to make our presence felt 
through self-organisation, 
self-retiance and self-restraint to 
counter racial terrorism.' 


warns young Jai of Southall. 

For Indians living in London, the rec¬ 
ent racist attacks have not only had a 
direct effect on their lifestyles (attendan¬ 
ce at eateries in ‘sensitive* areas has 
; dropped over the last few weekends), 

I butalsoontheviewof life. As an elderly 
I man, living in Southall for the last two 
: years with his son’s family, put it: 
"These attacks have reminded us about 
the precariousness of our existence. 
These are the times when you realise 
^t this is no home away from home." • 
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More and more 
companies are 
discovering that it 
helps to send the 
message across 


JUST AD 


t happens every morning. Some¬ 
where near the main thoroughfare 
which carries backfiring trucks 
and belching lorries through 
Haryana, a small platform plays a 
melodious tune, attracting a motley 
crowd of 150 people. They listen to a 
reworked version of Chhaiya chhaiya 
from Mani Ratnara’s film DU Se. But the 
song also conveys a message: about the 
use of disposable syringes manufactur¬ 
ed by the Ahmedabad-based Nuchem 
Laboratories. 

Music is possibly the most effective 
medium of brand communication in 
India. "Music calls. And music sells," 
remarks Ashok Rajput, member of Bhav- 
I na, a non-govemmental cH'ganisation 
holding a camp for more than three 
months at Gurgaon, educating pregnant 
women about the advantages of using 
disposable syringes. 

A complete contrast is the swanky 
glass-panelled office of Sanjiv Gupt^ 
vice-president (n^arketing) of Coca- 
Cola, also in Gurgaon. Displayed on a 
board next to his study is a pin-up of 
Daler Mehndi, the Punjabi pop star with 
a bottle of Coke. 

According to Gupta, Coca-Cola India 
has launched a campaign involving stars 
like Asha Bhonsle, Daler Mehndi, Raa- 
geshwari and Diane King. King has 
already performed in five cities and Meh¬ 
ndi has had a 30-city tour in the past four 
months. 

Welcome to the world of personal 
marketing, which is currently ruling the 
subcontinent's Rs 7,000-crore fast mov¬ 
ing consumer goods industry. And that 
too with a tinge of music (read entertain¬ 
ment). Savvy marketers and research 
associates are calling it the easiest way 
to reach a consumer* s mind. 

The process is not too laborious. Iden¬ 
tify markets, potential customers and 
their behavioural patterns. Add music 
and the rest will fall in place. That's call¬ 
ed smart brand building. 

The list of conqranies is quite long: 
Hindustan Limited, Proctor & 

Gamble, Mii^, IQ, Glaxo India, Citi- 




Oalar Mahiidl tlngiii|for Coca^ direct appeal 

bank, JK Tyres, Apollo Tyres...and a 
host of television and radio channels. 

"Music helps because it is much more 
direct and enables us to do some excell¬ 
ent branding for our clients," remarks 
Nitin Jain, media director of Hindustan 
Thompson Associates. 

Experts say this is the best way to 
retain brand loyalty in various seg¬ 
ments, considering the fact that the mar¬ 
ket is increasingly getting fragmented. 

Says Santosh Desai, senior executive 
vice-president (strategic planning and 
consumer insight), McCarm Erickson 
India, "Music is refreshing. And along 
with it comes entertainment that would 
draw many. So more and more compan¬ 
ies are trying to develop this as a useful 
mode of communication." 

Recent studies by agencies like 
McCann Erickson, Indian Market 
Research Bureau, Mode, Indica Resear- 
ch and ORG Marg reflect a steady custo- ^ 
mer shift towards anything that is packa- {h^uc 
ged with a musical tinge and is enteitai- ship m 
ning. "At home, more and more people De^ ] 
are watching entertainment-based pro- Acc 
grammes. V^e out on the streets, any preside 


The IMiiii^prtta Shm: 

{Hoduct that comes with a bit of relation¬ 
ship marketing and music is welcomed," , 
De^ points out. 

According to Vibha Paul Rishi, vice- 
president, marketing, Pepsi Co. India, 




















Yehi hoi right choice baby.. Aha. 

"For example, if you notice the Shah 
Rukh Khan and the dog campaign you 
would notice that we have end^ with an 
aha only because of its tremendous 
recall value,” says Rishi. For the FM 
channel in New Delhi, Pepsi has launch¬ 
ed two youth-oriented programmes: 
Pepsi out of the blue and Mirinda char 
baje band baje. 

D.K. Bose, president, O&M (Rural), 
says such marketing helps the customer 
understand the brand image of the pro¬ 
duct for almost a lifetime and buy the 
product year after year. "And this works 
wonders in the rural belt where music 
spells magic.” 

B ut isn’t music and its connection 
with consumer goods as old as the 
lulls? 

”Yes, but today it’s being used in so 
many ways that helps you gamer almost 


the canqMdgn, Fiti kya Coca-Cola^ help¬ 
ed the drink giant scoie major points 
in brand development ”Brand promo¬ 
tion that comes with music is inter¬ 
esting. Some are linked to film music 
while some are devdoping their own 
lyrics and tunes. Such trends will help 
the market grow fast in the future,” says 
Sameer Verma, GM Amirad Puris 
Lintas. 

And thanks to the demand for brand¬ 
ed musical programmes on FM, AIR has 
started lool^g for an estimated daily tur¬ 
nover of Rs 10 lakh to Rs 15 lakh from 
Delhi, Calcutta, Mumbai, Goa and Chen¬ 
nai. A similar scenario is emerging in 
television as well. "Look at the number 
of music-based programmes and count¬ 
down shows on the channels. And it’s 
not happening because it’s affordable to 
produce such shows, it’s a desperate 
attempt to retain viewership,” says Sajal 
Mukheijee, vice-president, media, 
Rediffiision DY&R Brand 
Communications. 

Data reveal a shift from news to 
entertainment. The fact that news bulle¬ 
tins like Aaj Tak, once relatively high on 
the charts, are not even among the top 
ten grossers of DD2 and is on its way out 


Coca-Cola India has launched a campaign 
involving stars like Asha Hhonsle, Daler Mehndi, 
Raageshwari and Diane King. King has 
performed in five cities and Mehndi has had a 
30-citv tour 


music undoubtedly has helped develop 
Pepsi as a popular brand among the 
youth across tto subcontinent because 
the target audience has tried to link the 
product to its tunes, especially ones like I 


80 per cent of your revenue," says Inan 
Khan, general manager, corporate com-' 
munications, HLL, India’s largest ad 
spender. The consumer goods giant has 
picked up almost all prime-time slots ii^ 
Mumbai for FM broadcast. 

"After all, Mumbai is a city where 
people drive for very long hours alone. 
We realised that we could use the radio 
to convey interesting messages. And 
this has fantastic potential because we 
are essentially targeting those people for 
our brands. Our programmes on 1^ m 
a hit in small shops which stock our pro¬ 
ducts,” adds Khan. HLL has preferred 
morning slots in Mumbai FM for hour- 
long fvnily programmes to promote 
some of its popular brands. 

Many are calling music a natural ally 
of what is increasingly being referred to 
as relationship marketing. For example. 


(as sources suggest) shows that news is 
not exciting for all. 

Today, people prefer short c^sules 
of news that tells you ail. And the rest is 
entertainment. After all, the CNN cultu¬ 
re of round-the-clock news is yet to 
catch up in India. Industry analysts say 
today’s specialised marketing methods 
have opened up new vistas for both the 
companies and the consumers. In addi¬ 
tion, agencies are increasingly doing 
their own proprietary research. "The con¬ 
sumer today is much more focused and 
can actually understand the pulse of the 
market," sums up an industry source. 

The consequence: the manufacturing 
companies ne^ to read the pulse of the 
consumer and create strategies that syn¬ 
chronise with their feet-tapping 
rhythms. • 
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SPOTUOHt 


Some 
people 
undress for wages; some 
do it—well, almost! — 
for pure fiin. At the 
recently held Bollywood 
Nite show in London, our 
homegrown stud Sahnan 
Khan (also known as the 
take-off-his-shirt-at-the-sl- 
ightest-pretext legend) 
went a millennial step 
forward: he doffed his 
pants. Here’s the 
sequence. While swaying 
to the tunes of O, O, Jane 
Jana, Salman first threw 
off his jacket. Not 
content, he then peeled 
off his trousers. 

Response: giggling 
teenage girls whistled and 
catcalled howling for 
more as Salman, now 
down to hip-hugging 
black underwear, 
rollicked on stage. Not 
everyone was pleased 
though. "The pelvic 
gyrations were vulgar.I’m 
afraid he went completely 
overboard," said one 
conservative onlooker. 

The best sum-up, 
however, came from an 
excited fan who 
obviously liked what was 
on show: "Male stripping 
is alive and well. This is a 
big boost for the future of 
the Chippendales." At 
least, it’s better than 
killing endangered black 
bucks. 




Of BRIEFS AND BODY 
BASICS 



It’S characte 

Wily looks 
don’t ^ 

necessarily make you a ' 

good villain—you need 
guts as well. We say 
Bollywood baddie PMeah 
Rami has guts aplenty. 

Rawal will be playing the 
role of Nadiuram Godse, 
the Hindu fanatic who 
shot Gandhiji, in the 
Hindi version of Pradeep 
Dalvi’s controversial and 
banned Marathi play Mee 
Nathuram Godse Boltoy. 
Gandhi Godse, the Hindi 
version which is being 
advertised in the US as a 
‘powerful drama banned ^ 
in India’, will tour 
American cities late next 
month. Rawal, the only 
known face in the cast. 


Celebrity TIFF 

N ai een id dl n Shah, the lead performer in Fmw Klian's(left) 
Malang Of The Mahatma, has decided to walk out of the 
play, just when the director thought it was time to take it 
abroad. Reason: he says he wasn’t getting enough! 
Apparently, Khan isn’t the only one miffed with him. 
The latest to be disenchanted with his eccentricities is 
Aamir Khan who, watchers claim, had a tough time 
during the making of Sarfarosh, If nothing else, it was 
bad timing. Or good, depending on whose side you are. 
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R I’M INTERESTED IN 



says putting Nathuram’s 
Tihar jail uniform ijidn’t 
make him nervous. "For 
me it’s a character in 
which I am interested in 
as an actor," he told 
reporters. "There is no 
political ideology or 
philosophy which I cater 


to nor do I have a soft 
comer for any political 
party." The red 
gainer should be the 
play’s producer: 
catchy promotional 
stunts like that generally 
have people rioting 
outside ticket counters. 


IIANG ON 
TO YOUR 
MOOD, 

RUBY 

Nobody 
likes to see 
celebrity marriages break 
up. They are usually 
messy atfairs and blind, 
idolising fans get a whiff 
that all’s not well behind 
the shimmering facade. 
Telegenic 

veejay-cum-model-tumed- 
-actress Rlilv BhaUa 

coiicedes that her divorce 
, with husband NHIn Baiihas 
been a humbling 
experience. But the woman 
Mth the Midas touch 
(except when it comes to 
marital Idngevity) has. 



unlike her less famous 
ex-spouse, bounced back 
with a vengeance-filled 
bang. She has been 
offered r^les in a couple 
of serials!. Last heard. 
Ruby was also planning 
on a bit of journalistic 
excursion. "I plan to do a 
couple of columns for 
magazines and 
newspapers," she says. 
Hang on to your 
post-break-up mood. 
Ruby. We promise to read 
what you write. 



Arc OF 


FLOWERING GENIUS 


Sixteen-year-old Kuchipudi dancer Yamini Reddy gave her debut performance in Delhi 
recently. It was near flawless. Her artistiy, we discovered, flows in her genes: 

ALL IN THE FAMILY 


Yamini is the offspring of 
the celebrated Kuchipudi 
trio,Raidha-Raja-Kaushalya 
Reddy. She’sRadha’s 
daughter. It’s a funny 
set-up. Radha and 
Kaushalya 'aie sisters and 
both married to the guy in 
the middle. But rince they 
don’t have any problems, it’s 
no skin off our back either 



AVINASHPASmCHA 


RRST SIGNS OF INTEREST 

She was tWo-and-a-half-years old when a bowl of chmdan (sandal) 
attracted her. Interest in dance followed soon. Her stepmom Kaushalya 
says Yamini loved applying the sandal paste they prepared before a 
pe^onnance 

PARENTS AS TUTOR S 

"It was different," says Kaushalya. (Yamini is more attached to her.) "We 
taught her what wanted to learn." One reason, pnhaps, why she 

bloomed early. 











The entry of Hollywood 
giant Columbia TriStar 
into Hindi filmdom may 
change the face of 
Bollywood 


Y ou’ve heard Arnold Sch> 
warzenegger take on his 
adversaries in shudh Hindi. 
But this is one better. Holly> 
wood giant Columbia 
TriStar aka Sony Pictures Entertain¬ 
ment, India has marched right into the 
heartland of Bombay’s filnd duniya. It 
has acquired the ^obal distribution 
rights for Hindi film Pyar Mein Kabhi 
Kabhi, starring newcomers Dino Morea 
and Rinke Khanna. After invading the 
psyche of a Hindi-speaking audience by 
spawning American blockbusters dubtn 
ed in Hindi, Hollywood seems all set to 
conquer their hearts by presenting apuie- 
ly desi romance of the college campus 
variety. 

It all began with the central govern¬ 
ment’s inviting foreign investment for 
pie Indian film industry. In March this 
year, the Foreign Investment Promotion 
Board (FIPB), headed by information 
and broadcasting minister Pramod 
Mahajan, cleared several proposals, 
including those by Columbia TriStar 
Films, to make movies in India. In fact, 
Columbia was among the firsts to sub¬ 
mit a proposal to the FIPB over eight 
months ago. 

The possibilities are of Titanic dimen¬ 
sions. It could just be a matter of time 
before Shah Rul^ Khan works under the 
Columbia TriStar banner or Mani Rat- 
nam is asked to direct afilm for 20th Cen¬ 
tury Fox. At the moment, Columbia is 
the only Hollywood studio out to make 
the most of the world’s most prolific 
film industry. Other Hollywood biggies 
still seem to be measuring the ground 
before plunging in. Warner Brothers, for 
one, refused to comment on their future 
plans. Sabaqft Singh, general manager. 
Paramount rahns, India says: "We have 




plans. Sabaqft Singh, general n 
Paramount rans, India says: ”> 


no plans to produce films in India." 
Aditya Shastri of 20th Century Fox, 
which had marketed Dev Senegal’s 
English August says that the film was an 
exception, "We are not eqiupf:^ with 
[the requisite] production skills in India. 
Moreover, we do not believe in imple¬ 
menting half-baked ideas. We would 
much rather wait and watch." 

M eanwhile, Columbia, afraid to ruf¬ 
fle feathers in a film industry they 
have just stepped into, is holding its poli¬ 
cy ctfpds cki^ to its chest, not ready to 
disclose anything about investment 
amounts or Indian tie-ups yet. Even inno- 


ThMai'a IM hiAi 


cuous details about its game plan cannot 
be talked about. With the exception of 
PMKK, its first venture into Hindi films. 

Says Uday Singh, director, Sony Pic¬ 
tures Entertainment, Inc^ "We chose 
the movie as our first vehicle as we were 
impressed with the director’s work and 
also confident about the film’s success." 
Now midway thioti^ a focussed and 
aggressive marketing campaign, the 
film is slated for a post-Worid Cup 
worldwide release on 25 June. "The fact 
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that Columbia is distributing it is of "Sony has deq> pockets—itcanprodu- 
great prestige to us and lends credibility ce 20 Kuch Kuch Hota Hais. They even 
to ourfUm,” says an exultant Shailendra have enough money to throw around— 
Singh, producer, PMKK. this can eliminate small-time producers. 

But the rest of Bollywood in not all directora or distributors.” He feels the 
thatecstatic. Says veteran film producer- government should have taken the film 
director Shakti Samanta who is also the industry into confidence before taking 
president of the Indian Motion Pictures this de^ion. 

Producers Association (IMPPA): ”We Film-maker Subhash Qfaai seems 
have reasons to be worried; we cannot reconciled to the fact that foreign in vest- 
say when th^ [HoUywood film compa- ment in Indian film industry was waiting 
nies] will pose a threat. With their to hq>pen, in the post economic reforms 
4 money power, they will try and ciq)tiire era. ”If Coke, P^ and Hyundai can 
the entire film industry.” IMPPA, he enter India why not Cdun^? They 
says, will soon tdte up tte issue. Exhibi- need talent, our industry needs funds 
tor Shyam Shroff has similar fears, and organised growdi. If we can form a 


comfortable working equation — with¬ 
out losing our digni^ and cultural 
values, thm why not?” Mahesh Bhatt 
too. is optimistic. In his opinion, this 
will soon change the face of the Bombay 
film industry, the way satellite televi¬ 
sion has transformed the television 
entertainment industry. In director 
Karan Johar’s opinion, Columbia's 
entry would ”kick-stait a mini revolu¬ 
tion”. ”We'll now have new trends and 
attitudes," he predicts. "The entry of 
foreign film companies reflects on the 
power of Indian cinema." 

W hile some prefer to ‘wait and 
watch' before more details emer¬ 
ge from Sony's stable about their future 
game plan, some are plain indifferent. 
"Things are not likely to change in the j 
film i^ustry, at least not for an^er 50 
years. Sony's entry will not make much 
of a difference," asserts N.N. Sippy, pre¬ 
sident of Indian Motion Picture IMstribu- 
tors Association. Financer Bharat Shah 
echoes similar sentiments. In fact, he is 
worried about Sony's future, the reason 
being: "Most of ^ big directors are 
thei^lves producers — Yash Chopra, 
SuMiash Ghai, Raj Kumar Santoshi, 
Mani Ratnam, Ram Gopal Varma. Why 
should they join Sony? That leaves nuun- 
ly the new directors. I wish them luck." 

Distributor U.A. Thadani feels it's 
only logical that foreign film companies 
invest in India, consi&ring the revenue 
they earn annually from marketing their 
home-grown movies hm. He says that 
there is a definite crossover taking 
place. For instance, a lot of Hindi film 
audiences are going to see Titanic even 
in the original vmion. Trade pundits 
peg the English films* market in India at 
armind Rs 50crore. "As of now, English 
film watchers constitute only 12 to IS 
per cent of the market but the prospects 
of growth are enormous. In fecU Titanic 
was one of the biggest hits in the hit- 
starved industry last year," says trade 
pundit Amod Mehra. 

Last year, the institution of Indian 
films was awarded industry status by the 
Sushroa Swany-led UtB ministry 
among much fanhae. But Bollywood is 
I yet to reap the benefits of the move, 

I claims Ghai. "Even after being accorded 
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'*If Coke, Pepd and Hyundai 
can enter India why not 
Columbia? They need talent, 
our industry needs fiinds and 
organised growth" 



"Columbia’s entry wiU create 
more job opportunities. 
Specialisation activities will 
lead to better concentration 
and a better product" 




an industry status, none of the banks are 
willing to finance our movies; maybe 
because of the risk involved. Neither the 
government nor the media has done 
much to help us," he^aments. Borrow¬ 
ing money from the market, he says, 
works out to be very expensive. "But if 
Sony came in, interest rates would fall." 

Producer G.P. Sippy says that Sony 
couldn't have entered at a better time; 
when majority of films are flopping and 
the film finance is in doldrums. "Their 
entry could rejuvenate our film 
industry." It will be the producers, he 
contends, who will be the biggest benefi¬ 
ciaries from this move since there won’t 
be any dilly-dallying in payments. 

Says K.D. Shorey, general secretary 
of Film Makers’ Combine as well as 
Film Federation of India: "Bollywood is 
passing through a very disturbing phase 
for the last two years. Only four stars — 
the three Khans, Shah Rul^ Aamir, Sal¬ 
man and Govinda — sell. For films 
which do not have a star cast, there are 
absolutely no buyers, distributors or 
audience." Kokal Nahata, editor of Film 
//i/orninfion, analyses: "It is a vicious cir¬ 
cle. The exhibitor and theatre owners 
want only the top stars. The distributor 
then naturally wants to buy territories of 
only those films which have stars in 
them. The producer follows suit. Stars, 
as a result, have to work on five to six 
films simultaneously. This causes unne¬ 
cessary delay and hampers cash flow." 

Which shows why Hindi film stars 
refuse to be bound by contracts or, for 
that matter, are unpunctual on the film 
sets. It is a fact that the largest film- 
producing country in the world — 695 
films annually — works on the basis of 
personal relations and word of mouth, 
professionalism taking a backseat. So 
would a Hollywood studio with its pro¬ 
fessional set-up — stars on contract, 
schedule-bound scripts, planning sheets 
— be able to function here? Rauf 
Ahmed, editor of Premiere, is opti¬ 
mistic. "Columbia’s entry will bring in 
some semblance of professionalism, 
some discipline in this very unorganised 
region." 

Mahesh Bhatt's prediction is that 
Columbia's entry will generate stiff 
competition in the Bombay film indus¬ 
try which in turn will sha^n survival 
instincts. "The move will also create 
more job opportunities since, after all, 
they will be using Indian actors and tech¬ 
nicians." Besides, there would be specia¬ 
lisation of activities—skilled professio¬ 
nals will tackle specific assignments. 



"With work-load getting divided, it will 
lead to better concentration and ultimate¬ 
ly, a better product." 

Johar feels that the over-all quality of 
films will improve. "Instead of the usual 
gheesa pita (hackneyed) formulas in our 
Hindi films — which is one of the rea¬ 
sons why they are being thoroughly 
rejected by our audiences—we can now 
expect movies with fresh storylines and 
made with superior technology. They 
will also nurture our creative talents as 
well as improve our technical experti¬ 
se." Moreover, says Johar, the Hindi 
film market will burgeon; wc’ll have a 
larger and a global audience. 

On the flip side, however, Johar feels 
that it could also play havoc on indivi¬ 
dual creativity. "As is prevalent in Holly¬ 
wood, the script would be controlled by 
a committee. Our industry has had great 
and finest film-makers — there is noth¬ 
ing in the world that is quite like Raj 
Kapoor or Guru Dutt’s films, or even 
Yash Chopra movies," he (Tontends. 

C olumbia's choice of its first acquisi¬ 
tion has gladdened many hearts. 
PMKK IS a celebration of raw talents. It 
is producer Shailendra Singh’s and 
20-something director Raj Kaushal’s 
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A definite crossover anumg the 
audimce is on. A lot of Hindi 
film audiences are gomg to see 
7ytaiifc(above) in the original 
version. HumAai^eHain 
Aaoii (left) grossed over Rs 150 
crore, globally 


first feature film. The members of the 
cast are all debuting, as are the music 
director, the lyricists and the singers. 
Says N. Muthu Ram, marketing mana¬ 
ger, SPE Films, India: "Sony’s associa¬ 
tion with the film is in keeping with our 
global policy to promote new, upcom¬ 
ing talent." Kaushal goes a step further 
in predicting boom time for fresh talent¬ 
ed youngsters: "Like us, new talents will 
now have an advantage with Sony’s 
entry (Sony’s second acquisition, Jadh 
is also directed by fust-timer Shantanu 
Sheorey). So will small-budget films, 
which earlier found no willing produ¬ 
cers or distributors." Agrees Shroff 
whose Shrinagar Films distributed 
Nagesh Kukunoor’s off-beat hit Hydera¬ 
bad Blues: "It will definitely encourage 
small-time experimental film-makers 
like Kukunoor or Kaizad Gustad." 

With Hindi films doing extremely 
well overseas ,—DU To Pagal Hai, DU 
*Se, Dilwale Dulhaniya Le Jayenge, 
KuchKuch Hota hai. Hum Aapke Hain 
Kaun —Rauf feels Columbia wU have a 
large market both within India and outsi¬ 
de. "When HAHK globally grossed qyer 
Rs 150 crores, they realised the pot^tial 
of our movies. While a successfol Hindi 
movie would generally gross over Rs 20 


to 25 crore, with a truly global market 
and audience, we would be talking in 
terms of Rs 100 crore." 

B ut how is Columbia going to fare in 
the big bad world of Bollywood? 
And, will it be able to stick it out? "It 
depends on how they are going to do it. 
They have the expertise, technique and 
even the infrastructure. But the Indian 
film market’s ^requirements are diffe¬ 
rent. What works in the North may not 
work in the South," says Rauf. But then, 
as Nahata predicts; "Let us have no delu¬ 
sions that they are here to make serious 
songless films as in Hollywood. They 
are here to make money by producing 
good commercial Hindi films." 

Agrees Ghai: "I would feel peaceful 
and secure with the knowledge that 
there is a financially-strong organisation 
backing and protecting me, in case my 
film flops. If I am offered to direct an 
English film on lucrative terms, then I 
see no reason not to do it." 

Sony has other business ventures in^ 
the entertainment industry — Sony 
Entertainment Television and Sony 
Music which ventured into Hindi film 
music with Kuch KuchHotaHai, Bharat 


Shah has it that Sony is entering the Indi¬ 
an film market to feed its television and 
music companies. "We have had Indian 
music companies like Tips and Venus 
producing films as well, but they have 
not been successful." 

According to trade pundits, a lot 
would depend on how fast Columbia 
develops its infrastructure. "At present, 
they have distribution offices only in 
Bombay and Madras. For Delhi they are 
retying on a local distributor. This, when 
Delhi and northern India are their major 
markets. They need to open distribution 
offices in every major centre in the 
country," says Mehra. Distributor Shra- 
van Shroff says that Sony has not been 
able to to wipe out the local big distribu¬ 
tors in non-English nuurkets worldwide. 
"Ground level distribution networks are 
hard to set up. So I foresee buy-outs. But 
the advantage will be that they will sti¬ 
mulate the over-all growth of the 
market." 

Film industry watchers are eagerly 
awaiting to check out how those men 
from the land of the Big Apple adjust to 
that of Batata Vadas. Or, more I 
importantly, survive it. • I 
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The Cup the 


India puts its best foot forward 


ITWAS40DEQIiEES in India when the Indian team left for the 
World Cup. It was 13 degrees in England when they arrived here. 
The team moved straight to the Stakis Hotel in their host city, Lei¬ 
cester. The hotel, just off the busy Ml motorway, was t^parently 
chosen to keep away the crowds that might come thronging if they 
stayed in a city-centre hotel. For the main purpose of the team was 
to get their heads down and practise. 

"For the first two days, the weather was so bad that we had to 
work out indoors,” coach Anshuman Gaekwad told Sunday. But as 
soon as the rain stopped, the team was out there at the Grace Road 
Cricket Ground, home of Leicestershire County Cricket, getting 
the crucial net practice. Luckily, the sun follow^ the Indian team 
and England got its first spell of welcome spring sunshine immedia¬ 
tely after. "The weather is very good now, and it is very comforta¬ 
ble," said Gaekwad, who is intent on getting all the practice he can 
before the crucial tournament begins. 

Kapil Dw«ii<ll»Ma<toriU w an wtt MfHlitlw P r u <aBM«l 
Cap la’88: frill hMoiy rapaat Ilialf7 
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The defeat at 
Sharjah has not 
lowered the 
morale of the 
Indians. They 
Just want to 
concentrate on 
their practice 
and do 

what they have 
come here to 
do: win the 
WoridCup 















Cricket carnival 


I lt*s fun time. Both on and off the field 


T he final touches wne being given 
to Lords. The new futuristic media 


I to Lords. The new futuristic media 
galloy—called The Spaceship—was 
ready to accommodate 250journalists 
and broadcasters from the 12 
participating countries. The press 
facilities we are also bring finalised in 
the new press pavilion where about 800 
journalists wc^d have filing fianlities. 

Bathed in the gentle May sunshine, 
the grounds looked almost tranquU, 
quite belying the enogy and action that 
one would see in the days to come. 
Michael Browning, World Cup events 
manager, got a call eaiiy in the morning 
from an obscure newqnqrer in a small 
town in Australia, wh^ 
correspondent had not got 
accreditatitm, and who had threatened 

hwl l M l— 


all hell if he was denied iL'ft's aO in a 
day’s work," saidBrownmg. "We’re 
gr^g there." 

But though 90 per cent of the tickets 
for the 42 matches at 22 different 
venues have already beat sold out. 
World Ciq) fever seems to be 
considerably less here than it is in the 
subcontinoiL In &igland, football is 


attracts sponsors and big ffl(»ey. 
Cricket is considerably lower in die 
popularity scales. 

The World Cup organisers have 
tried to project die everd as a "carnival 
of cricket" toattractaatis8«sectiQnof 
the community to it. But the 
enthusiasm on the surface levd is not 
visible. The organisers are also running 
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Hw MW mndlf Mlira ft Ln#i 


"Hm World Cup will 
sMIvor 17 mlllloii psMiiid 
totho ICC ondlndlvlduul 
pluying counlrloo wm got 
ton tlmoo wiMrt thoy havo 
got lioforo. Ilio ond 
rooult for tho England 
and Wnloo Criolcot Board 
win bo a anrptaio of 1142 
fflUHonpoiiiid"— 
MMiaal Browning 


companies in lotfia which hdbe 
efinbed on die World 0^ bandwi^ 
topromote dwir goods. Notices have 
bemissoed fo jSupBiing nd Brltiuinia 
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SUNDAY SPKIAL 


As the team trooped in for their afternoon practice at the 
cricket grounds, t}ie mood was confident "It’s going very 
well," said Sachin Tendulkar, who knows that so much 
depends on him. And what about his back? "It’s fine. No 
problems now," said the cricketer rated as one of the best 
batsmen in the world. 

Tendulkar will be opening the series with Sourav 
Ganguly. Gaekwad said it was natural that the Indian team 
depended heavily on Tendulkar because he was such a 
"great contributor" to the game, but it was not a one-man 
show. "There are Sourav, Azhar, Dravid, Jadeja, all these 
guys also have a lot to contribute. If the total is 300, Sachin 
would have made 130, the others have also scored. A lot of 
it is media hype that makes it seem like he is the only one. 
And the problem with this is that it puts a lot of pressure on 
Sachin as well," said Gaekwad. "Of course, team morale 










Tto World Cap M dtoptay at Uni’s 

falls if Sachin gets out early, but in the championship in 
Dhaka, Sachin got out early but the team continued and 
beat Pakistan. So it is teamwork really." 

While Gaekwad does the formal coaching, the team 
also has a consultant in Bobby Simpson, who is advising 
the team on certain aspects like running between the 
wickets, bowling and fielding. 

With former World Cup player Brijesh Patel as team 
manager, the team is also getting an extra helping hand 
from Patel who knows English cricket conditions well. 
"Mine is an administrative job, but being a cricketer 
helps," said Patel modestly. "I know the conditions here 
and if the team feels the need, I am here to advise them. 
The team is in top form. They’ve got good practice and 





















LOGISTICS 


• During the 8lx*wMk 
tournament, over 75 
tonnee of grass will be 
mown at the 21 host 


• Over 2,500 
marvfuHirswillbe 
spent mowing the 
outfieidofthe21 host 


• Theconqreting 
teams will be prcwMed 
with dose to 10,000 
Items of clothing 

• Thelargest 
competing team is 
Zimbabwe who has 
ordered seven extra 
extra la^ie and eight 
extra large shirte for 
the 15Hnan squad. 
Bangladesh is the 
smallest 


PLAYERS 


• The oldest player 
competing in the 
World Cup is 
Scotland's lain Philip 



ShahMAhrMH 

who Will be 42 on 9 
June. The youngest 
ptayer Is Pakistan's 
Shahid AfrIdI who has 
just turned 19 (d.o.b. 
1.3.80). 

e This will be Arjuna 
Rmatunga's fifth 
cricket World Cup. He 
first appewed in the 
1983tournament, 
aged 20. 

• The fastest bowler 
In the tournament Is 
ShoaibAkhtar 
(Pakistan) who has 
been clocked at 96 
mph. Allan Donald 
(South Africa) is 
second at 93 mph. 
England's Darrwi 
CkHigh is third at 92.5 
mph 


MEDIA 


• Theoflidal 
photofiraphlc agency, 
AltapoK win tdm over 
fiOJXKIpholographs 
durfitglbesbcweek 
tournament 

e Theagencywill 
dab use over 5,000 
fSetoffibn 

e Hostbroadcasters 
Sky and BBC wHi have 
ove|4bcernmentator8 
eoywklg^42 
ptatc^ 

e TheWorldCupwfll 
be broadcast in up to 


/UtMOemM 



12Qco(Hitrfestoa 

(MHiiuitMveiudlince 

oftsmbUHon 


THE 

TOURNAlfeNT 


e Around5(10.000, 
people wHI attend 
World Cup matches 
this summer 

• ThetotaiprtM 
money of minion 
Is the most ever of fered 

• TheWorldCup 
Trophy is valued at 
pound27,000 and 
weighs over 11 Mlos 

• Around500,000 
chUdrsn aged 8*13 
have taken part In the 
World Cup Education 
Programme 
sponsored by global 
(Mvtner Pepsi 


HISTORICAL 

FACTS 


• thegameofcrjlcket 
is believed to have 
started as far back as 
the 13th century as a 
gamekiwhicheountry 
boys beaded astone at 
atree stump or the 

hurdle (dte 


they’ve played some matches, the weather is good, and 
they arc ready to go.” 

The defeat at Shaijah, he said, had not lowered their 
morale. "There is winning and losing in cricket, but they 
are not thinking of the past now,” said Patel. On how it will 
be to play favourites South Africa in the first match, Patel 
said it was quite all right. "In One Day cricket, anything is 
possible. AU teams are equally good. But the first match is 
important." 

LeidKter, home of a large Gujarati population and 


the city that elected Britain’s first Asian MP, Keith Vaz. is 
offering the tourists huge moral support. As large numbers 
of Indian supporters turned out to watch the practice ses¬ 
sions and matches, security had to be tightened so as to 
allow the players to get on with their practice. 

"There are lots of invitations from the community but 
we arc not accepting anything now," said Patel. "We want 
to concentrate on our practice and our work and do 
what we have come here to do: win the World Cup." • 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 



Different 

strokes 

A definitive guide to World Cup ’99 




South Africa 
India 
England 
Sri Lanka 
Zimbabwe 
Kenya 



Australia 
Pakistan 
West Indies 
New Zealand 
Bangladesh 
Scotland 
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IT'S WORLD CUP time once again. As the cricket carnival invades millions of homes all 
over the world, there is no escaping the seductions of the sport. Twelve teams, 180 players, 
42 matches, 21 venues spread over England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and Holland, more 
than 300 hours of cricket—it really doesn’t get bigger or better than this. 

"It will be the most extensive, colourful and widely-watched World Cup in history...an 
unprecedented feast of cricket and entertainment,” declares Lord Maclaurin, chairman, Eng¬ 
land and Wales Cricket Board (ECB). 

If size/quantity does matter, so does quality. And on this score, too. World Cup ’99 promi¬ 
ses to deliver something special. As Sir Col in Cowdrey put it: "This should be the most com¬ 
petitive World Cup, not only because of the new format, but also because of the high standar¬ 
ds maintained by nine teams out of 12. Anyone can beat anyone on any given day. So I’m 
looking forward to a very exciting and interesting World Cup.” 

As are countless others in the cricketing world. In England, this touniament could mark 
the resurrection or ruin of a sport struggling against all odds—football frenzy, loss of inter¬ 
est, lack of sponsors, want of cricketing heroes...If Stewart’s side puts up a good .show and 
the coffers of the ECB fill up during the World Cup, who knows, cricket might well regain 
pride of place in English life. 

In Paldstan, there is personal reputation and national prestige at stake. A poor performan¬ 
ce will bring the betting scandal back on centre-stage and surely end the careers of some of 
the current superstars. But if Akram and his boys come back with the Cup held aloft and 
head held high, what then? 

In South Africa and Australia, anything less than victory will amount to national tragedy. 
In the isle of the defending champions, ambitions of an action replay are fast fading. In the 
Caribbeans, the cricket-crazy people arc pinning their hopes on a miracle, while in New Zea¬ 
land and Zimbabwe, they are ready for a pleasant surprise or two. Kenya firmly believes 
that it has what is takes to beat 2/3 teams in Group-A (India included), while rookies 
Bangladesh and Scotland are there "for the experience". 

In India, the World Cup provides a pleasant diversion from the pathetic political pilch. 
For some time now, the eyes of the nation will not be on the machinations of Mayawati or 
the schemes of Suijeet, but on the flashing blade of Tendulkar, the top-spinner of Kumble. 
The mood swings of the nation will depend on how the team fares in England. An early exit 
will spell doom, while a successful foray into the later rounds would do wonders to the 
morale. 

Going by the revised format, the pressure to perform will be unrelenting. By the night of 
31 May, six teams would have to pack their bags. By 13 June, another two out of the Super 
Six would be homeward bound. After the semis on 16 and 17 June, two nations would be 
left to fight it out for the top honours on 20 June, at Lord’s. So, 38 days after the first ball has 
been bowled, one of the teams will be crowned king of the world, while another will be 
plunged into despair, mourning the slip between the Cup and lip. 

And as we get ready to drink, eat, sleep, talk, walk, live and die cricket, here’s a definitive 
guide to the participants in Bat-Bali Bonanza’99: 
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South Africa 


Form favourites 


TSSin: Hansie Cronje (C), Gaiy Kirsten, Herschelle 
Gibbs, Jacques Kaiiis, Daiyll Cullinan, Jonty RJiodes, 
Dale Benkenstein, Mark Boucher (wk), Shaun Pollock, 
Allan Donald, Steve Elworthy, Lance Kluseno’, Alan 
Dawson, Derek Crookes, Nicl^Boje 

World Cup record: Semi-finaltsts, imquarter- 
fmalists, 1996 

Strengtii: The most weil-bidanced One-Day outfit— 
an exceptional leader, two great opening bowlers, quality 
all-rounders, the best fielder itfthe world, a shrewd and suc¬ 
cessful coach 

Weakness: Hasmadealu6itoutofentmngbigtounia- 
ments as favourites, but cnunbling when it comes to the 
crunch. Will miss the expose and experience of Pat Sym- 
cox. who retired weeks before the Cup 

Matcil-Winnoii: Donald, Pollock, KaUis, Cronje, 
Cullinan, Klusena 


England 


Expert comments: 

• " South Africa have the team to win the World Cup. But 
it will take all Cronje's leadership wd Woolmer’s innova¬ 
tion to ensure they do not fall prey to powperfcnmance at a 
crucial time”— Barry Richards 

• "They just love their cricket and it shows. Everytime 
they are on the field, there is a buzz about the place. The 
guy to watch out for is Shaun Pollock"— Ian Botham 

Conclusion: Jointfavourltes with Australia. Most defi¬ 
nitely the team to beat. This is theirbig chance. Will surpri¬ 
se no one if Jtey go the whole way. Then again, will surpri¬ 
se very few if tfiey cticdce 



Home stretch 


wk), Nick Knight, Graeme 

Hick, Nasser Hussain, Gra- 

ham Thorpe, Neil Fairbro- ^ ^ 

thcr, Andrew FI in roft, 

Adam Hollioake. Vince 
Wells, Mark Ealhain, Ian 
Austin, Robert Croft, Darr¬ 
en Gough. Alan Mulidlly, 

Angus Fraser L_ 

World Cup record: Runners-up ( 1979 ,1987,1992), 
semi-finali.sts (1975,1988K quarter-finalists f 1996) 

strength: Home conditions, an efficient One-Day 
side, some exciting talents 

Weakness: i j)w on star value and on morale. The pres¬ 
sures of playing at home with supporters and the media 
already prepanng the team’s obit 

Match-winners: Gough, Fairbrother, Hick, Flintoff 

Expert comments: 

• "England itre in with a real chance. The left-handers, 
Nick Knight, Neil Fairbrother and Graham Thorpe, along 
with Gough and Mullally could do the trick for them" — 

Alan Border 

• "Home advantage will count. England should make it 
to the semi-finals. Then, who knows?" — Ian Botham 

Conclusion: On this World Cup depends the immedia¬ 
te future of cricket in England. So, are "the lads" men 
enough? 
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India 


Sri Lanka 


The outsiders Losing their grip 


TbSQK Mohammad Adiaruddin (C), 
Sachin Tendulkar, Sourav Ganguly, 
Sadagq>pan Ramesh, Rahul Dravid, 
Ajay Jadeja, Amay Khurasia, Rc^in 
Singh, Nayan Mongia (wk), Ajit Agar- 
kar, Javag^ Srinath, Venkatesh Pra¬ 
sad, Debashish Mohanty, Anil Kum- 
ble. Nikhil Chopra 

World Cup record: Champions 
(1983), semi-finalists (1987,19%) 

Strongtb: The best batsman in the 
world, a powerful batting line-up on 
paper, a good seam/swing attack, a craf¬ 
ty leggie 



Sachin Tendulkar 


WOOkOOSO: a top-heavy batting 
line-up {Mone to chaotic collapses, ^op- 
py fielding, an uninspiring skipper, con¬ 
fidence at anlde-level 

Matcll-wlniiori: Tendulkar, 
Ganguly, Jadeja, Srinath, Kumble 

ixportcommoiits: 

• "For me, they are the dark horses. If 
Tnidoikar and d>e others get it right, 
watch them go. The key question is: do 
diey have the bowling £o defend 
- tMalsT* —Ian BoUuun 

CpnohlOilHK Tendt^ must haye 
a terrific month tf India is to midce any 
hesadway. Dravid atd C& must badt 
him 19. Coitions w 3 l suitthetowK 
ingattacLConsisteocy mdK mease ; 
contiaoes to be the chief cause of 
concern 



TOOni: Aijuna Ranatunga (C), 

Sanath Jayasuriya, Romesh Kaluwitha- 
rana (wk), Marvan Atapattu, Aravinda 
de Silva, Roshan Mahanama, Hashan 
Tillakaratne, Mahela Jayawardene, 
Chandrika Hathurasinghe, Upul Chan- 
dana, Pramodya Wickramasinghe, 
Chaminda Vaas, Ruwan Kalpage, Eric 
Upashantha, Muttiah Muralitharan 

World Cup record: Champions, 
19% 

strength: A canny captain, explo- 
.sive batting prowess, a good new-ball 
bowler, and a top-grade off-spinner 

WsaknOSS: Ageing stars, a death- 
wish to slog the swinging ball and a sus¬ 
pect bowling attack 

Match-winners: Jayasuriya, De 
Silva, Muralitharan 

Expert comments: 

• "The conditions will be veiy 
important. In an English spring, when 
the ball will move around in the air, 
they need to shift slightly the strategy 
of the way they bat" — Dav Whatmo- 
re (coach of Team Lanka ’96) 

• "They are a dangerous batting side. 
But I don’t fancy them going too far in 
English conditions"— Ian Botham 

Conclusion: Could well be engag¬ 
ed in a close tussle with India for the 
third qualifying spot from the group 


Zimbabwe 


htkeMmw 



llfflie Alntav 

Koit^vMiiiny Goodwin, . . 

Headt$<K«ic.jdMd . 


mu I mTTm ^ i 


WotMI^MN! Mwfcite 

gndnin 19 ^ 

knock-outUnflir';' X ■' •' ' 


-1 < I -M' H'; 


blend of modN«id^iaddlq|i«ii^ 


diemsdvet 

WsaklMtt: SaspKt 

ing tumbles under {QssQie 

IMcb-WllMtlB: l^ray Good¬ 
will, Neil Johnson, Phiiljkrniigi. 

Expert ppmmMiti: ; 

• *Tb^ladcrealih|nb(i&e^lyl^,-) 


potential to causes lim smptuefr^ 
Diiiicsmf1c«(^(fbnwr9;^^ ^ 

CenelHSlee: DavelkM^^: 


updw stnigglefbtQmt^hQa^ 


Kenya 



JinrX Cwmiptlby 

tini^ to 


3 t!inmTy^toiiniiM8unGe 
^ 9008 |o Watc^ 
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Australia 


Mrtrek 

^ ti ' W; ... .. 

; tiiilp Steve Waugh (C). Marie WaugJtK Adam (^ 

- {iK^),1l|iiclty^F(>nting,DaRel Lehman. NGdtaelBevan, 

Damien Maiiyn. Shane Lee, Shaite Waroe, 
' Btn^ Mian, Paid Reiffd. Adam i;^, 

‘ tifi^ Cban^ions (i^). npiers^ 

..,,<1975,1996) 

' StarHf!tuddedt)inlng[«MI^ 


UmlUntK Havel»4aD<iive(doae(tfx»idceLculM^^ 

big in a nerve-wnddng Mtt of die WM finfleis. Batfle 



f >* 





4'- ■ 


UPsIl-WlBMfB: Matk WaughtOdchiist. Bevan. 

\,:*|(j!^i^Warae' . , 

fiq^coHiineiilK 

♦ "A good all-round side, they a» a flexible cmhWn^oB 
•i Kind so tte c^itain will always have a lot of qjdoos. the 
side|eatiire5‘strong.aggressivcbatting,bowlittgflMlhaa 
- Waiety md athletic and safe fielding"—iwa Qmppell 

6 ii ‘Xt^dwiOrons and capable ade.tfaiQWiie can stop . 
;i iwiwMfancy Smith Aflica*---IaaiBotttnitt 

'''''"r'iiMllllBl!(ill~ Shoiddcomfortiftily malm it tothe Soper 
Sh^ttdf^fond. Botoflate»atehavii«afewbaddaysjht 



Pakistan 


Talent V5 temperament 


T68IIII Wasini Akram (C), Saeed 
Anwar, Shahid Afridi, Ijaz Ahmed, 
In/amain-ul-Haq, Wajahatullah ' 
Wasti, Yousuf Youhana, Salim Malik, 
Azhar Mahmood, Moin Khan (wk), 
Shoaib Akhtar, Waqar Younis, Abdul 
Razzaq, Saqlain Mushtaq, Mushtaq 
Ahmed 

World Cup record: champions 
(1992), scmi-fmalists (1979,1983, 
1987). quarter-finalists (1996) 


Strength: a super pace attack (spearheaded by the fast¬ 
est bowler in the world), an ;inay of attacking batsmen, 
fighters to the core, a captain who leads by example 

Weakness: Batting debacles, poor fielding. Lack of 
discipline. Given to self-destruct. Can beat the best, be bea¬ 
ten by the worst 

Match-winners: Anwjir, Afridi, Ijaz, Inzamam, 
Akram, Shoaib, Saqlain 

Expert comments: 

• "Pakistan has the ability and the 
ambition to win the Cup. Wasim has 1 
matured into a fine captain. We have I 
the most balanced bowling attack in the 
world and if In/amam, Ijaz, Anwar and 
Afridi score runs consistently, there is 
no reason why we .shouldn’t win it 'Jk 

again" — Imran Khan 


• "If they can sort out their off-field 
problems and concentrate on the 
cricket, they will be ver>’ tough to beat" 

— Ian Botham 

Conclusion: a volatile lot. Scores 
highest marks for talent, lowest for tem¬ 
perament. Will have to remain united 
(on the field and in the dressing room) 
for over 40 days. Arc desperate to do 
well — for pride, passion, and to put 
the match-fixing ^legations in the 
shade. Have borne the brunt of the bett¬ 
ing scandal. Will prosper or perish by it 
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West Indies 


T0MI: Brian Lara (C), Sbenvin Campbell, Stuart Willi¬ 
ams, Sbivnaraine Chandopaul, Keith Arthurtoo, Jimmy 
Ad^, Phil Simmons, Ricardo Powell, Ridley Jacobs 
(wk), Cuitlcy Ambrose, Courtney Walsh, Mervyn Dillon, 
Reon King, Henderson Bryan. Nehemi^ Perry 

WorM Cup ruconi: Champtons (1975.19791. 
ruiitter8-i^(l983),seim‘&><^$l*(l^^^ , 




Stnngth: Achaa^onbat, an ageless new-bmj^, A 
good series against Australia 

m f u i ft uuil i : Pbor fielding, sospect batting, inadnquate 
bowling resources for the midrSe overs, off-the-fmkl 
tensirm ^ 

|lffatelHiriiiii0is:xaiai<^^ 

lai^cuiiiuwMiti: . - 

"Itoifie^bdiestoniiiid^ 
:sbBd.stamiDMAfl9Qd.ain^ ' 


thejobd^*~MKM''>^« 

• VAfiagjtende,^]a^atmn>dt<>i>^ 


i al^ 20 years’* r^l^lMhanH'' 





New Zealand 


Shock value 


ToSin: Stephen Fleming (C), Nathan Astle, Matthew 
Home, Craig McMillan, Roger Twose, Adam Parore 
(wk), Chris Cairns, Chris Harris, Gavin Larsen, Dion 
Nash, Simon Doull, Geoff Allott, Carl Bulfin, Daniel Vet- 
tori, Matthew Hart 

World Cup record: Semi-fmalists (197S. 1979, 
1992), quarter-finalists (1996) 

Stronpth: a bunch of quality bits-and-pieces 
cricketers, steady seamers, stylish strokeplayers, feisty 
fielders 

WOOknOOS: Lack the cutting edge that helps make win¬ 
ning a habit. Batting tends to crack against express pace 
and leg-spin 

Match'winoors: Caims, McMlllan, Harris 

Export commonts: 

• "On their day. New Zealand can knock over anybody. 
But their form has been plagued by inconsistencies" — 
Glenn Turner 

• "A team to keep an eye out for, bubbling along nicely 
with some very handy players. A good each-way bet for 
those who fancy a flutter"— Ian Botham 

Conclusion: should find conditions just right for their 
brand of cricket and run the Windies close for a place in 
the Super Six 



Scotland & Bangladesh 


Also-played 


Both are playing their first World Cups. One of them 
will win one game, the other none. But the players of 
Bangladesh, coached by Gordon Greenidge, and 
Scotland, coached by Jim Love, will learn a lot from 
this outing. And it will give a boost to cricket back 
home in both the countries. 
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Pi tch baffl e 

World Cup ’99 takes off amid quarrel and controversy . 


THE AUSTRAUAN8 WERE trying 
their skills at public relations; the Indi¬ 
ans were busy getting some net practice; 
the West Indians and the South Africans 
were engaged in a verbal battle; the 
Pakistanis were riddled with match¬ 
fixing allegations; the Sri Lankans were 
starting out once again as the underdogs 
despite being the defending champions; 
the English were still looking for inspira¬ 
tion; and the Bangladeshis probably 
thought they had got off at the wrong air¬ 
port. There seemed so little sign of a 
World Cup tournament in the air. 

Even as the curtain was about to be rai¬ 
sed on the last biggest cricket event of 
the millennium, the skies over England 
were cloudy with whiffs of controversy, 
bad blo<xl between players, Ibw sponsor¬ 
ship and lack of energy. It was meant to 
be a carnival, but on the surface there 
was less of a ripple than a club bridge 
tournament. What carnival can we 
expect, said The Guardian, with no 
music, no banners and no dressing up? 
With hardly any publicity so far, the 
event has been described here in the 
media as having "all the marketing mus¬ 
cle and PR hype we might expect from 
the Freemasons". 

But the teams that arrived in time for 
the warm-up sessions began their mind- 
games in earnest. South Africa’s Allan 
Donald, targeted West Indian captain 
Brian Lara for his first broadside. In an 
extract from his new book (excerpts 
from which were published in a newspa¬ 
per here), he accused Lara of lacking the 
dynamics and professionalism to turn 
around the West Indies during their 5-0 
defeat in South Africa this year. 

He said the West Indians looked 
demoralised before the series had 
begun. **I lost all respect for him as a cap¬ 
tain last winter," Donald wrote. "Tve 
known Brian since 1992 and 1 was sadde¬ 
ned to see how he had changed over the 
years. 1 found it difficult even to have a 
conversation with him during the West 
Indies tour." 


The dressing-room row had occurred 
in South Africa when Lara refused a 
request by Donald for a pair of Lara’s 
batting gloves to auction at a benefit 
function. Donald had told the West Ind¬ 
ies captain that he needed to learn to 
speak to people with some courtesy. 
Lara later gave Donald a pair of gloves 
"without saying a word". In contrast, 
Donald said Sachin Tendulkar was "a 
different class from Lara as a professio¬ 
nal cricketer...Tendulkar is pulling 
away from Lara every year as the best 
batsman around." 

Practising at Hove, Donald told 
reporters that he refused to apologise to 
Lara, though he admitted that the book 
had appeared a bit harsh. 

Donald had told Lara that the 
West Indies caiitain needed to 
learn to speak to people with 
some courtesy. Tendulkar, 
said Donald, was “a different 
class from Lara as a 
professional crickeler...he is 
pullingaway from Lara every 
year as the best batsman 
around" 


MORE VERBAL BATTLES continued 
between English captain Alec Stewart 
and Sri Lankan captain Aijun Rana- 
tunga, who had bein involved in heated 
exchanges in Australia last winter. At 
the captain’s meeting before the match, 
England sought a clampdown on the use 
of stump microphones at the World 
Cup, saying these would discredit the 
game if verbal abuse from players was 
heard by the spectators. But Ranatunga 
immediately opposed the move, saying 
that he favoured leaving the stump 
microphones on "24 hours a day" so that 
the public were fully aware of what took 
place on the field. 
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It was during the One-Day International at Adelaide last 
winter that Ranatunga led his men off the pilch in protest over 
the no-balling of Muttiali Muralilharan for throwing. Stewart 
was then heard clearly over the stump microphones telling 
Ranatunga: "Your behaviour today has been disgraceful for a 
country captain.” 

England fears that the broadcasting of hostilities during the 
matches will have a detrimental effect on attempts to promote 
the World Cup as an irreproachable carnival of cricket 

The Sri Lankan team is still under a cloud as it awaits the 14 
May court judgement in Colombo on the violent scenes sur¬ 
rounding the recent election ot the board president. 

Meanwhile the Australian team, which plays its first match 
of the tournament against Scotland on 16 May at Worcester, is 
in an upbeat mood with captain Steve Waugh wooing the 
Welsh at Cardiff where the team is staying. "England is the 
home of cricket and it's good to be here," he said. He added 
that his team was the best-balanced he had known for this kind 
of cricket in the 15 years he had been around "The World Cup 
is the Holy Grail m terms ofOnc-Day cricket, and we are treat¬ 
ing it as the ultimate challenge. Wc expect to win, anything 
less and we’ll be disappointed," Waugh was m the Australian 
team that won the World Cup in 1987 in Calcutta and 
remembered it fondly. "1’hai was one of 
the highlights of my career, playing in 
front of 95,IKK) people in C'dicutta. So it 
would be great to be at Lord's for the 
final on 20 June." Australia reached the 
final of the last World Cup, losing to Sri 
Lanka in the highly-charged finals in 
Lahore. 

Waugh also said that the Dukes balls 
to be used for the tournament were har¬ 
der than the while K(K)kabuna and had 
bigger seams, so the first ten or 15 over 
could be a little more difficult for the bat¬ 
smen than in the past. 

Facing the new balls for India will be 
Sachin Tendulkar and Sourav Ganguly 
who have expressed their confidence in 
being chosen to open the series. Gangu¬ 
ly has been advised to go for the runs and 
concentrate on his running between the 
wickets by consultant Bobby Simpson. 


etc, etc 

Cn* ’99 sidelights 


TNElWDieiW 

ISfUndoulitDdlyiOur 
man from Bombay. 
With ovary axptrt 
worth hit opInJon 
orownlnflhlm*boat 
batsman In the worlds 
every criokatlng great 
naminghlminhls 
WoHd Sachin Ten- 
tf ^rikar'e prMence hae 
e^theWmridCup 
etaga alight. Next on 
the attention soale are 
Brian iara,Shoeib 


MEANWHILE, RIVALS PAKISTAN are recovering from 
the sudden resignation of coach Javed Miandad Just before the 
World Cup following internal power struggles. The team, bill¬ 
ed as one of the favourites to win the tournament, has now 
appointed former Pakistan captain Mushtaq Mohammed to 
act as coach. Earlier, they had brought in a former Minor Coun¬ 
ties cricketer to coach them tlirough the World Cup. Richard 
Pybus will also be coaching the team through the next six 
weeks. 

Pybus was recommended by Raja Khan, Pakistan’s assist¬ 
ant tour manager, who was an old friend from London PE Col¬ 
lege. Pybus, who runs South Africa’s national cricket acade¬ 
my and had met Wasim Akrani when Pakistan loured South 
Afirca two years ago, was elevated to the top job after Mian- 
dad’s last-miute walk-out. 

The team, which plays its first match on 16 May against 
West Indies in Bristol, arrived in England with a shadow over 
their heads. Six team members, including captain Wasim 


Akhtar, Stiarw Warn* 
and Andrew nintoff 

spicmmspoRr 

Some ofUitcouiil^. 
groundalHretlnsme 
nMtdM#N!nreejea^. 


And ft IKe 

’fffijfdliniUn’' - 
ingl«td,lheeapaei- 
ty haf |u^ tMNHi hikad 
fremSS^toSIkOOOl 



(and player’s) lips is: 
will the English wea* 
ther play master of 
ceremonies, will there 
bf more shower than 
aim? No one. least of 
aHmet offlMS, seems 
to have a clue. So, Just 
hope for the best and 
pn^iare for the worst. 
And what's worse 
than a wastvout? A 
partial wash-out that 
bringe the diaboiicat 
Ouol(WortliA.ewis 
method for revteed 
targets -r- incompre¬ 
hensible to cricket 
lovere and mathema- 
tidane alike—Into 
play 

THE PERFECT HOSTS 
The Netherlands will 
be playing host to 
Soutti Africa and 
Kenya who meet at 
Amatelveen. This is 
die firet instance of a 
non-playing nation 
donning the host bat 

ENOOFANOM 
With almod every 
World Cup comes the 
reaHeatlon that this 
'could fa the ifet tour¬ 
nament for some 
erieketing greats: Curt- 
i ly Ambrose and Court- 
Insy Walsh (Wast 
' indlas); Allan Donald 
andO^KIrstan 
ffidUth AMoa); Arjuna 
Ranatunga and Aravin- 
dadaSUvafSriUnka); 
Md ASharuddIn 
(India); Stave and 
Mark Waugh 
(Aitttralla); Alec Ste¬ 
wart and Neil Fairbro- 
Waslm 
akistan) 

SWSittOiSS OlVrts/UMNlM 


wecsiik aissa ■ ss 

dwr(Engi«id),'l 

Akram(Pakistar 
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RldUy Jacobs during a warm-up match at Edgbaston 

Akram, were defying the Lahore court summons as pari of the 
inquiry into cricket betting and bribery 

Lawyers representing the six summoned players — Wasim 
Akrani, Waqar Younis, Salim Malik, Mushtaq Ahmed, Ijaz 
Ahmed and Saqlain Mushtaq — will conduct ihcir defence in 
the Lahore court in their absence. 

"Even if we had been in Pakistan we would have refused to 
attend the court hearing in person," Wasim said. "The match- 
fixing allegations don’t matter to the Pakistan team. We have 
been winning for the past three months and we are very confi¬ 
dent. We have some tough boys." 

World Cup organisers threw out the English captain’s requ¬ 
est of playing the national anthems of each country before the 
matches. "This is a carnival of cricket and we are try mg to get 
away from the old ways of doing things," said events manager 
Michael Browning. "National anthems are all very well for 
other events and flag-waving but not this World Cup. The 
players just want to get on with the game and anthems are part 
of old cricket and this tournament is all about new cricket." 

It was not yet certain whether anthems would also be ruled 
out before the finals to be played before the Queen at Lord’s 
on 20 June. 

England and Wales Cricket Board, the World Cup organi' 
sers, continued to get flak as it was revealed that the much- 
hyped World Cup song by Dave Stewart All over the World, 
which was to rev up the carnival, would not hit the shops till 
29 May when the coitipetition would be almost half over. The 



Facing the new balls 
for India will be Sachin 
Tendulkar and Sourav 
Ganguly who have 
expressed their 
confidence in being 
up chosen to open the 
series 

organisers arc also lacing legal threats from official suppliers, 
LG Electronics, for then decision to award the contract for the 
fixed third umpire cameras to Panasonic. 

To boost the English team’s morale, Vodafone, official 
sponsors of the English team, have offered a pound 200,000 
bonus to England if they can win the World Cup. England will 
be guaranteed pound 50,(KX) if they reach the .semi-finals and 
pound 1(K),(X)(3 if they reach the finals. Vodafone’s bonuses 
will help each member of the 15-man squad to earn around 
pound ^,000 under the terms of a recently-drafted World 
Cup contract. 

TTie race to win the new pound 27,0(X) gold and silver ICC 
cricket World Cup trophy, designed and manufacutred in Lon¬ 
don by Crown Jewellers, Garrard, has begun. With the lar- 
gest-ever prize fund of IJS$ 1 million, the next six weeks will 
see the teams going all out for the ultimate challenge. • 
Shnbanl Bmmu/London 
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GUEST COLUMN 


MIND GAME 


Hurna Akram recollects how she helped Pakistani cricketers overcome 

stress. Plus, tips for the Indian side 




Saqiain Mushtaq had approached me 
about two years back to fine-tune his 
mental conditioning at that stage. It is 
not what you would understand as a full- 
length session with the client. It was 
quite casuaf as Saqlain did not develop 
any major problems. 

His was just a case of low motivation. 
I helped him to build his confidence. He 
was worrying loo much about the next 
match, the next opponent. To use our terminology — it was a 
plain and simple case of ‘performance anxiety’. 

I decided to do an indirect hypnosis on him. Saqlain was ask¬ 
ed to relive all good cnckcting memories of his past. I told 
him, "Try to get those feelings back, try to remember everyth¬ 
ing vividly. What was the sound like when you had succee¬ 
ded? How did the crowd react? How was your heart beating?" 

I had asked him to play 
back those memories 
again and again. You will 
feel much better. 'Hie 
mind i.s somewhat like a 
tape recorder. You can 
erase or block the bad 
memones and fill your 
mind with the good ones. 

This is an important pait 
of therapeutic 

psychology. 

Top golfers of the 
world often use hypnosis 
while striving for excel¬ 
lence. They channel the 
feeling of a good win 
when they are dow'u, 
rediscover the happiness 
and get up. In this 
intensely-lived, high- 
pressure times, psycholo¬ 
gists have become a part 
and parcel of top tennis, 
volleyball and basketball 
players. There is nothing 
unusual about it. 

It is only in the sub¬ 
continent that you get to 
hear a notion like ‘if 
you’re getting cured by a 
psychologist, then you 
must be mad or 
semi-mad’. 



The ethics of our profession suggest that you should not 
work with your neiir and dear ones. There is a possibility that 
your personal relationship might get affected. Also you might 
not be able to treat the patient properly, your objectivity might 
get clouded. 

Yet, keeping in mind all that, I’ve worked with Wasim in 
the past and to put it mildly, he did get the desired results. 

But now. It is a case of when he wants it and when he 
doesn’t. Only when he thinks my helpis necessary, the psycho¬ 
logist in rnc takes over, pushing the ’wife’ into the back¬ 
ground. Tliere are times when he says, "I’ve had enough," and 
I immediately switch off. 

Generally speaking, Wasim is a very tough-minded per¬ 
son. He does get hurt, very badly hurt, but he also has the in¬ 
built mechanism, so he gets up and resumes fighting. Wasim 
never gives up. 

Yet there have been times when even a tough-' 

minded Wasim broke 
down. Basically, he was 
very disappointed. His 
attitude had turned nega¬ 
tive. It was like this, 
’after having done so 
much for the country, if 
cricket brings you such a 
bad name, then to hell 
with it’. And if at all he 
wanted to play cricket, it 
wa.s for some small club 
or remote place or whe¬ 
rever. But, not for Paki¬ 
stan anymore. 

I tri^ helping him by 
pointing out several 
options, which his life at 
that stage was offering. 1 
told him if he retired, 
people might miscon¬ 
strue it as if he was runn¬ 
ing away, which is again¬ 
st his principle. I said, I 
could only give you sug¬ 
gestions. I won’t influen¬ 
ce your decision. The 
decision is all yours. 

1 also used the tech¬ 
nique of hypnosis with 
Wasim. Again, there are 

Saqlain Mualilaq: Mima 
lialpatf Mm to bulM 
eonlMaiiea 
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miscniKcpluMr. ahoLil hypnosis. It is nothing butlak- 
inji sonicofic lo a siau* ol mental relaxation. Medical science 
lhat il sou’rc not stressed out, then you could think 
iTn>ic cK miIv, be shar 7 )er and your mind will remain much 
inoic open to positive suggestions 

II you c.in keep >oui mind filled only with positive 
lli»)iigfits then you can conquer the world You can make 
things I calls ^volk tor you. All you’ve to know is how to u.se 
your mind 

Arshad Khan had also come to me. He had a different kind 
ol anxiety, ihat in a team full of senior cricketers, he was possi¬ 
bly the odd man out Hvery lun that he gave away, he thought, 
was ihcrchv letting the side down, the seniors down. 

1 explained to him that this Pakistan team is not like that. 
Here the seniors do not 
Heat the juniors like that. 

Hcie eveiybody depends 
on and Mii>j)on.s eseryone 
else, il you just concentra¬ 
te o\) lioi ng )inii own 
thing jnopcil>. they will 
be more than happy. 

T licie IS a great psycho- 
K'gisl woi king in the Paki¬ 
stan team, Mom Khan. 

He shouts so much dur¬ 
ing the march that at the 


end t)l the day's play he can’t talk to you piropcrly. But he is 
such an indispensable meml>ei of the team He is very strong 
mentally and constantly motivates the bowlers and fielders. 

1 have played no competitive sport at all, nor do I claim to 
know anything abtml cnckc* Bui whatever little I did in my 
.school days has made me aware of the fact that even a little 
word of encouragement oi just a pat on the .shoulder can do 
wonders lor you. Moin does exactly lhal You'll have to only 
ask the Pakistan bowlers to find out how motivated they feel 
in Moin’spresence He claps lor almost every delivery. 

I don’t get to see the Indian wicketkeeper encouraging his 
bowlers that much But Mom does that. He wipes out the nega¬ 
tive thoughts. 1 he team only thinks of winning. The concept 
of losing doesn’t even enter their mind. 

As I said to players li’NC 
Arshad or Saqlain or who¬ 
ever comes up with little, 
little problems. These arc 
not very difficult to 
solve. Saqlain, for exam¬ 
ple, was scared of air tra¬ 
vel. In such cases, you’ve 
to take the patient to a real 
situation. We call it ‘floo¬ 
ding’ the thought pro¬ 
cess, so that the fear disap¬ 
pears. You can’t just 
solve it by sitting at your 


I 


"Only when Wasim thinks my help is 
necessary, the psychologist in me 
takes over, pushing the *wife’ into 
the background" 
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chamber. So when the team was travelling abroad to play a 
series, 1 made Saqlain sit inside the aircraft and do a few brea¬ 
thing exercises. He has felt okay since then. 

Arshad also had to be given a couple of breathing exercises. 
1 told him to make a daily habit of standing in front of the mir¬ 
ror and telling himself louldy—I’m the best in the world. I’m 
the best. I said, Arshad let your roommate play a few pranks 
on you. Let him ridicule you. The world will light up for you 
soon. 

In a highly competitive environment it is but natural that 
down the line you will have a hiccup or two. To keep the requi¬ 
red concentration going you have to really remain focussed. 

A team sport requires constant grouping and constant moti¬ 
vation. Whoever is getting tense, you try and get him relaxed. 
Now relaxation varies from person to person. X might relax 
through music, Y might just read a book and Z will be quite 
happy with a round of golf. 

I’ve read Dale Carnegie’s book. How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, but honestly, I’m not his follower. I’m more 
into psychotherapy and indirect hypnosis. I practice Erickso- 
nean hypnosis. 

I think my training and years of experience have taught me 
to understand people as they are. Wasim, for example, initial- 
^ ly found it difficult to understand the psyche of someone like 
Afridi and Inzamam. I managed to impress upon him that irres¬ 
pective of how much you moan and grumble there will never 
be someone like you. It’s not possible. They are different 
personalities. 

I humbly suggested you bring out the best in them by chan¬ 
nelising their pluses. You work on Afridi’s boundless energy, 
shut out the ‘Jaswadi’ streak in his personality as much as you 
can. But even if you tried harder, Inzamam will remain a laid- 
back character, Afridi will remain an overactive guy. That’s 
their nature. 

I watch 90 little cricket on my telly (yes, I rarely watch my 
husband) that I’m not very qualified to pass a judgement as far 
as the other teams arc concerned. 

Yet, even if you watch a team for 15 minutes. I. for one, get 
I a fair indication as to what they are feeling inside. Whether 
they are pumped up or not, I presume, the Indian team when 
they play under Azhar requires more communication. 

Imran, during his time was a very distant captain in the 
sense that barring one or two, he didn’t mix with the boys soci¬ 
ally. He was always on a different pedestal. But when it came 
to encouraging them on the ground, he always did his best. 
Imran was very vocal. I doubt if Azhar does the same. He 
looks as if he is under tremendous stress and pressure all the 
time. His body language suggests that he is slightly cut off 
from the side. A psychologist might come in very handy for 
himself and the side when ^ey play under him. 

Ganguly is another guy who is hugely talented but there is 
something about him that seems to suggest that he allows him¬ 
self to get rattled. It could be performance anxiety; it could be 
the pressure of high expectations from his people. That blow 
from Shoaib Akhtar’s delivery may have also shaken him 
apart. 1 wouldn’t know. All I can tell you is that some little 
thing somewhere is blocking his natural flow. And I’m quite 
convinced on that. 

Kumble, on the other hand, looks very cairn and collected. 

^ He is very positive and knows exactly what is expected of 
him. Jadeja has the personality and the necessary mental quali¬ 
ties to m^e a good leader. He is a very positive person and 



McMn TMdulkMr: "Ito has to slow down a Ml for Ms own 
and tlio erflokating world’s bonsfH" 


that can make things happen for India. He is also a valuable 
member of the team 

And to round it off, let me talk about the proudest posses¬ 
sion of the Indian team, one Mr Tendulkar. He appears to be 
very calm. As calm as Kumble perhaps, but my humble opin¬ 
ion is that he has to slow down a little bit for himself and the 
cricketing world’s benefit. I reckon too much is happening 
with him. Wasim and the boys tell me that the Indian team 
depends so much on Sachin that the moment he is gone, their 
shoulders drop. 

May be this overdependcnce is taking its toll. I don’t know. 
All I can tell you is that back problems are 65 per cent stress 
related. I am sure had Sachin consulted a physiotherapist, he 
would’ve told him to .slow down and simply take one step at a 
time. 

I can’t claim to have known him as a person, but from what 
I hear, he is very down to earth, a nice guy. Possibly that is the 
reason why he can’t say ‘no’ to anybody. He can’t disappoint 
anybody. But by doing that he is expecting too much of him¬ 
self. He has to assess himself and form a realistic goal. If you 
want to do everything at one go, it’s bound to come back to 
you sooner or later. 

The moral of the story: ‘You’re not a superman, even if 
you are a Tendulkar!* • 


Huma Akram la a profaasional psychotherapist She Is marriec to Pakistan cricket captain 
Wasim Akram 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K, MEHTA 
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AWAY FROM THE 

Line of Control 


An encounter with a Pakistani ojficer 



Gan. K. SHMlar|l (loft) and Bon. Jahangir Karamat: after retirement 
they turned fern hawks to doves 


I t is easier to ambush Pakistani sct- 
vicemen on the Line of Control 
(LoC) than it is to trap them 
elsewhere. They are by nature 
generally suspicious of their Indi¬ 
an counterparts anywhere. After giving 
out their name, religion and blood grou¬ 
ping, they will recite the Geneva 
Convention. 

But things are changing. 

Meeting a Pakistani army officer far 
removed from the LoC is an encounter 
of a different kind. It unveils a softer 
face. One is likely to see this face on fore¬ 
ign courses, international or regional 
seminars, peace-keeping missions and 
diplomatic assignments. In a sustained 
engagement the mask comes off. 

As in happier times during flag meet¬ 
ings on the LoC following a breach of 
truce, were occasions for a hearty 
exchange of cuisine, one-way move¬ 
ment of booze and hefty backslapping. 

Once the ice is broken and they reco¬ 
gnise they are on neutral territory, Indi¬ 
an and Pakistani officers get on like a 
house on fire. On ground of their choo¬ 
sing, they flock together, though not 
without the periodic argument over Par¬ 
tition, Bangladesh and the World Cup. 

Former Pakistan foreign secretary 
and UN envoy to Mozambique, Mr Shah 
aryar Khan, wrote to the Indian Prime 
Minister and Chief of Army Staff 
(COAS), praising the work of Indian 
peace-keepers. Tliere have been other 
occasions where Pakistani and Indian 
soldiers have worked together under the 
UN flag. 

As a rule once they retire, from being 
hawks all turn doves. Recent examples 
of these voluntary conversions are late 
Gen. K. Sundaiji and Generals Mirza 
Aslam Beg and Jahangir Karamat, all 
army chiefs. Sundaiji was not being 
metaphorical when he declared, in his 


heyday as chief, that he wanted to cut 
through Pakistan like a hot knife 
through butter. Similarly, Aslam Beg 
advocated equally grandiose plans for 
an offensive through Punjab. 

Some credit for this change in mind¬ 
set must go to American NGOs. They 
brought them together on neutral soil to 
start the war for peace and confldence 
building measures. While Aslam Beg 
and Sundaiji would talk about strategic 
restraint and stability, their serving coun¬ 
terparts do not rule out conventional war 
and jockeying for strategic heights in 
Siachen. The Pakistani tone in this 
exchange has been and continues to be 
the more belligerent. 

Everyone knows the military has to 
highlight, even exaggerate the threat in 
order to meet its budgetary demands and 


keep its forces alert and motivated. But 
the serving service elite cannot express 
its inner feelings in public. These are 
unfortunately repressed and usually 
only informally expressed, if at all. 

I t is a pity 52 years have been wasted 
without a dialogue between the 
soldiers and airmen who are defending 
the LoC in India and Pakistan. There is 
so little rapport between them. The only 
regular contact between the two is via 
the hotline across which, every Tuesday 
the two chiefs of Military Operations 
speak to each other. Unfortunately, mili- 
t^ diplomacy has not been explored at 
all. 

The Pakistani colonel you’re meeting 
has spent more than h^f his service 
deployed along the LoC. The other half 
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on more challenging assignments. In the hockey and cricket." 
twilight zone of a seminar after suitable Next in the conversation figures the 
prodding he will begin confiding his list inevitable: "Kashmir first, followed by 
of insecurities. This is not new for an the immortality of the UN Security 
Indian. Council resolution 726 on Kashmir." 

The first is the feeling of physical inse- The colonel is quick to point out: "Status 

curity. "You dismembered Pakistan in quo on LoC is not acceptable to 

1971. We have lived in fear since then". Pakistan." His line on Siachen; "You arc 

Afterthat"youwentnuclear".Herecom- across the glacier. We're around its 
es the hurt: "Your political leaders imme- base. It is much easier for us to stick it 
diately challenged and threatened us out there." Implicit in this remark is: 

over Kashmir." It was also the provoca- India can stew in its own juice in 

tion (or pretext): "You, forced us to res- Siachen. 

pond. TTie nuclear score card is 6-5." 

. Similarly, the missile test tally is 3-1 in Brom Siachen the colonel moves to 

^ favour of Pakistan. "So what you can do, ■ the triad of bus diplomacy — the 

we can do better." Then sarcastically: Lahore Declaration, the memorandum 
"And we won't even begin to talk about of understanding and joint statement. 


liNllaii troops at a border post 
laliltanr diplomacy may obviate the 
use of force altogethor 

He's most impressed with Prime Mini¬ 
ster Atal Behari Vajpayee's initiative, 
most of all, the received sincerity in his 
speech about improving the quality of 
life of the people of the two countries. 
He singles out Vajpayee's declaration, 
"We can solve all our problems...includ¬ 
ing what you want". This, the colonel 
happily interprets as the Kashmir issue. 

ITie other striking features of the 
exchange are the colonel's constant refe¬ 
rence to Vajpayee as Atalji, the avoida¬ 
ble cost of war, the need to reinforce 
Confidence-Building Measures and 
strengthen the SAARC effect. Unlike in 
conversations with senior retired 
Pakistani service officers, the colonel 
makes no condes^endingcommentslike 
‘India should act like Big Brother', ‘Be 
magnanimous’ and ‘Initiate a land- 
for-pcace deal'. 

"What about revenge for 1971 ?" He's 
silent. Some needling later, comes the 
retort: "It's happening isn’t it? In Ka.sh- 
mir. God punished us for crimes in East 
Pakistan. He's now punishing you in 
Kashmir." Allah is a great equaliser. 

What about the nuclear tests? These 
have given Pakistan the military equali¬ 
ser and enhanced stability and security 
in the region. "1 may be wrong. But I 
sense some change in attitude in Paki¬ 
stan towards India. It is in the army too. 
But much less. Inwardly, people want to 
end the animosity." 

The colonel's ultimate fear is: "I hope 
you won't write about this conversa¬ 
tion." His Indian counterpart would 
have been similarly stricken by this very 
fear. 

The lesson from this encounter is the 
need for controlled exchange between 
the officers and men from both sides for 
confidence-building. The Indian propo¬ 
sal for exchange of officers on professio¬ 
nal courses starting with the National 
Defence College is a good one. This can 
be followed up by posting observers for 
field exercises. 

They say diplomacy works best when 
backed by military force. Military diplo¬ 
macy may obviate the use of force 
altogether. • 

(Th0mithorwa8»gvma/offic9rcomirmnarigofthe 
ln(M§nPmce-K99f)ingFofOBin90Uth9mSnLm)k8 Hels 
fh 9 founder irmmber of th0D0f9nc9 Planning Staff of ttw 
Chiafa of Staff Committae) 
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The party is 


High-flying socialite 
Bina Ramani gets 
nailed after the murder 
of a model in her New 
Delhi bar 


T |he expression on Bina and 
Malini Ramani’s face said it 
aJI. The mother-daughter duo 
had been arrested for running 
an unlicensed bar in Delhi’s 
push Qulab Colonnade. On their way 
out of the Patiala Court after secunng 
bail, they looked visibly relieved. 

They were laughing. 

For many years now they had been 
operating m a grey area, eluding the long 
arm of the law. Their association with 
dodgy characters like Chandra Swami 
and Romesh Sharrna is now well- 
known. But this time the Ramanis may 
have overreached themselves. They 
have entangled themselves in the gaicso- 
me murder of model Jessica Lall, shot 
dead on the night of 30 April at Tama¬ 
rind Court. 

B ina Ramani is the youngest of nine 
children of the Lai warn clan, and 
was the most-favoured child. The fami¬ 
ly named its electronic company after 
her—Binatone. The venture didn’t real¬ 
ly take off. But Bina moved ahead and 
fast. 

Mamed to Andy Ramani, a senior 
officer with Air India po.sted in New 
York, Bina had her first brush with star¬ 
dom when she met a man who called 
himself a ‘spiritual guru*. Chandra Swa¬ 
mi hobnobbed with the creme de la 
creme. He holidayed on arms-dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi’.s yatch. 

Ramani cultivated the relationship. 
She tied a rakhl on him and opened an 
account in her name where she ‘kept’ 
some of his money. The cash was 
"meant for some refugees in Surinam 
and 1 kept it only for five days". Which is 
hard to believe, but the Indian sleuths 



J«Mlca Lull: tha modahcum-occaslonal-bartaiMlarforfiifi was shot through 
tha haad whan sha rsfusad to ssrvs a drink 


were taken in. Her marriage over, Rama¬ 
ni returned to India with one daughtei 
and de.cided to set Delhi’s social life 
ablaze. 

Chandraswami was soon a thing of 
the past. Till the whole thing was raked 
up again after Rajiv Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion. The Jain Commission summoned 
Ramani for her ‘little mistake’. 

In the meantime, Ramani introduced 
the shopping-in-slush concept in India. 


She got the country’s top designers to 
design and display their ware in a run¬ 
down village — where their Mercs and 
Toyotas rubbed shoulders and fenders 
with buffaloes? It wasn’t difficult for 
Ramani to convince the village pradhan 
that this was a great deal for him and his 
villagers. So the Hauz Khas village was 
born. It sold synthetic lifestyles with ^ 
badly-made grossly overpriced clothes. 

But to live is to be seen. And to be 
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seen is to be seen at the Hauz Khas villa¬ 
ge. Bad water, pretentious food and (he 
stink of the Indian village was romantici¬ 
sed and marketed as a surcshot recipe tor 
achieving celebritydoni. The ‘Ramani 
lifestyle* had iinivcd. 

The ^couiwvyIdefiat' phase didn’t last 
lv)ng. Bored, the Ramanis and groupies 
turned to more exciting ventures Orga¬ 
nising was Bina’s forte. And whal was 
the trendy thing to organise? Chanty. 
What aboutAIDS, of cmirse. 

An invitation to Richard Gere to pro¬ 
mote tin AIDS awareness campaign 
brought grief and tears. Delhi socialites 
arc better than the best when it comes to 
backbiting. And when Rarnaiii iried to 
be selective in inviting them, they pann¬ 
ed her efforts. Gere, who first consented 
to be ‘exploited’, snarled back at spon¬ 
sors when asked lo ‘discretely’ pose for 


pal Rajan Nanda’s Yamaha motorbike. 
And the money from the charity ball? 
No one dared to ask. 

F or the Ramtmis, life was a parly and 
it was at one such party that the mis- 

Does Bina Ramani, 
a British 
passport-hoider, 
have the permission 
to do business in 
India? Did she 
instruct her waiters 
to wipe the blood? 
Can the guests at 
the party be tried 
for violating excise 
laws? i 


hap took place. Delhi’s hippest watering 
hole was all lit up on that Thursday 
night. The guests were the capital’s me- 
too glitterati. Only this time real life 
caught up with them. A foolish and 
cheeky comment (‘You’ll get a sip only 
after you pay a thousand bucks’) by Mai i - 
ni Ramani and Jessica Lai I, fonner 
model and occasional banendcr-for-fun 
at the Tamarind Court, had to pay the 
price. Manu Sharma, who wouldn’t hike 
no for an answer, walked up to the 
model and shot her through the head 
when she refused to serve him a drink. 

While the Lalls are not .speaking to 
the press any more because nothing will 
come of it and because ‘nobody really 
cares’, the Ramanis have, for now, been I 
booked only for violating excise laws. I 

Several questions have been raised, 
Does Bina Ramani have the permission 
lo do business in India? (She holds a Bri¬ 
tish passport and her visa expires next 
year. Her Canadian husband is in India 
on a business visa though.) Can the 
guests at the piirly be tried for violating 
excise laws by dnnking at a place which 
has no liquor permit? (Designer Rohil 
Bal thinks this is ridiculous bccau.se one 
doesn’t check the permit before having a 
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The conservative culture of 
Delhi is suffhcatino" 


This interview was 
recorded a day before 
her Urrest Bina Ramani 
was her usual self — 
bratien and swaggering 
with confidence. There 
were the occasional 
tears, the wronged 
woman act. She was a 
mother ready to do 
anything to indulge her 
child (At 32, daughter 
Malini is not exactly a 
child, but hey, a mother is 
a mother). She put down 
her current troubles to 
the fact that she was a 
woman who had made a 
place at the top the hard 
way and was now being 
brought down by the envy 
and jealousy of rivals. 

i^cerpts from the 
interivew: 

Sunday: What do you 
feel about the whole 
episode? 

Biua Ramani: I regret 
that I came back to India 
and gave so much to this 
country, thinking that it is 
my homeland. I had bet¬ 
ter choices abroad than 
what I had here — yet I 
chose to come back. Seve¬ 
ral people profited from 
my energy and hard work 
— flnancially and emo¬ 
tionally. And look what I 
have got in return. 

Q: Aren’t you to blame? 
A: Yes, 1 made a few mis¬ 
takes but I was being a 


good parent. My kids 
were growmg up wdten I 
decided to come back to 
India. My elder daughter, 
Geeta, is more indepen¬ 
dent and she decided to 
stay back [in the US], But 
Malini could not stay 



without me and so she 
quit her fashion design¬ 
ing course with FIT, New 
York, to come back to 
India. She wanted to 
open a restaurant so I hel- 
her launch a smalt 
coffee shop in Hauz Khas 
village called The Small 
Cafe. The coffee shop did 
well — word spread that 
it was a nice, fun place to 
be in and then slowly 
drinks began to be ser¬ 
ved. 

Q: And then Tamarind 
Court happened. Ltqiior 
was served without a 


ttee^^ wtfaU late 
paitilies were held 
;no ctmtrol 
does? 

,At¥ou have to under- 
aiand that our upbringing 
ia Western we see no 
; vtiomg in an open culture. 
;,hne ni|^, interacting 
men. It is the 
conservative culture of 
Delhi which is suffocat¬ 
ing and this may lead 
many to take recourse to 
methods which may viol¬ 
ate laws. Do you know 
that Malini does a lot of 
worit for charity — look¬ 
ing tdtor orphans, sponso¬ 
ring poor kids. But no 
one tidks about that. 

Q: But Tamarind 

.Couort was flouting aU 
ndes. Did you not know 
as an experienced busi¬ 
nesswoman that you 
cannot serve liquor 
without a bar licence? 
Or are you unaware of 
what was happening at 
the cafe? 

A: I think the cafe as con¬ 
ceived by Malini was a 
great concept It was a 
place where you could 
breathe easy. There was a 
certain snobbishness 
attached to it, hardly a 
place where the likes of 
Manu Sharma would be 
seen,.. 

Os But he was th^ 

At t don’t Imow how he 
got in. The Thursday 


night party was entirely 
Malini's idea and was 
essentially a fun concept. < 
I am told that it was very 
popular. In fact, we had 
applied for a liquor licen¬ 
ce but as with every lining 
else in this country, this 
was also taking long. If 
the excise department 
had been prompt then, 
perhaps, this incident 
would not have happened. 

Q: Are they to blame? 

A: To a great extent. But I 
admit that wc also made 
some mistakes. 

Q: Like, wiping off the 
blood? 

A: Not at all. There was 
just a trickle of blood. If I 
wanted to wipe off the 
blood dien I would have 
got rid of the shin.s that 
the waiters who were 
holding her in the car on 
way to the hospital were 
wearing. 1 risked my life 
to catch the killer — I 
accosted him but he push¬ 
ed me aside. People later 
told me that I was foolish 
to risk my life. 

Q: What now? Have 
you learnt a lesson? 

A: I try to learn a lesson 
but 1 cannot stop loving 
my country and doing 
things for it. I don’t know 
whether I want to stay 
here or go bac k to where I 
came from. 


drink at a party and it was a private party 
anyway.) Did or did not Bina Ramani 
instruct her waiters to wipe the blood 
off? Where are the missing alcohol bot¬ 
tles? Ramani has amnesia. 

What is apparent is that Malini Rama¬ 
ni is being shielded. She is not allowed 


to meet the press, preferring to stay 
closeted in her room and feign illness 
when it comes to police interrogation. 

Bina Ramani's contention is that she 
is God’s chosen one—one of those who 
the almighty picks up and puts through a 
trial because He loves them the most. 


Her astrologers foresee similgr ordeals, 
as people will always be jealous of her 
energy, her achievements- It’s all there 
in her destiny. 

But if you are Bina Ramani then even 
fate can bought. • 

PmUmvl Ohoeii/Mmw OmiM 
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TACTICAL MOVE: R. V. Deshpande 

KARNATAKA 


Changing sides 


Six Lok Shakti members, cross over to the Congress 


I t’s Spring season for most politicians. And if that seems 
like a contradiction, refer to the figures of those crawling 
out of the woodwork for joining, rejoining and quitting 
various parties for various reasons. Last week, six Lok 
Shakti members crossed over to the Congress, One of 
the more prominent amongst them was R. V. Deshpande, for¬ 
mer industries minister and a so-called Hegde loyalist. 

On the eve of state and parliamentary elections, this seems 
like a regular thing for a regular politician to do. Only Desh¬ 
pande puts it differently. **! was officially never a member of 
the Lok Shakti. I was just a Hegde-supporter,” he says. "But I 
felt that Mr Hegde had distanc^ himself from the activities of 
Karnataka and we need somebody who would work for the 
state," he adds. 

However, critics put it differently. "What is now happening 
at the state level is all a fallout of bigger things to happen at the 
Centre," explains Srikant Murthy of the Lok Shakti. "But 
what those who have switched over to the Congress don’t 


understand is that the Congress has the capacity to reduce 
regional stalwarts to nothing/ he adds. Murthy has a long list 
of Congress leaders who he feels are ‘squirming’ in their 
seats. "What happened to Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, Aijun 
Singh or, for that matter, Sharad Pawar? How long can they 
survive clinging on to Sonia Gandhi’s apron strings?" asks 
Murthy. 

For those in Karnataka this is not the issue. Right now, the 
imminent dangers are of getting a ticket and winning the elec¬ 
tions. Only when this is interpreted with Parliament elections 
in mind that it takes a different meaning altogether. 

For instance, senior leaders within the Congress say that 
Peshpande’s induction in the party was all part of a larger stra¬ 
tegy. "Deshpande has made loads of money and just when the 
Congress was t^ing to take care of its iamge, we go ahead and 
let such a man join in," complains one state Congress worker. 
Official sources confirm that Deshpande's candidature came 
through because Margaret Alva was worried about her own 
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parliamentary constituency of Uttra Kannada. The former has 
won four consecutive elections from the area and is believed 
Co have a good hold over his Assembly constituency. 

Besides, Alva like her mentor, is struggling hard to light 
the ‘foreigner’ tag. "She is not a local person and most wor¬ 
kers resent that," explains a Congressman. 

However, the party denies all such claims. "R. V. Oeshpan- 
de is an experienced and able leader and his entry into the par¬ 
ty is more than welcome," says Professor B.K. Chandrashek- 
har of the Congress. "As far as Magaret Alva is concerned, she 
is one of the most competent leaders that we have in the party 
and all these allegations are baseless," he adds. 

While Deshpande may not have to worry about a ticket 
from the party but the rest, who quit the Lok Shakti in search 
of greener pastures, are unlikely to manage and if they do, it 
will be a tough tightrope. Either way. Congressmen feel that 
their party will have too much on its plate during the ticket dis¬ 
tribution. To check the problem of any kind of dissidence in 
near future, state president S.M. Krishna has already announc¬ 
ed that entry into the party will be absolutely ‘unconditional’. 
While the Congress at the grass-root level is still battling with 
a loss of credibility after the fiasco at the Centre, many state 
leaders are making a beeline for Congress membership. This 
has not made life easier for the Opposition parties. 

Ramakrishna Hegde, Union commerce minister, has 
already regretted the fact that his old-time loyalists like Desh¬ 
pande have switched sides. "It is unfortunate that these people 
have left from the firing range and walked right into the fire," 
says Muithy. "Though it is not much of a loss since the second 
line of leadership is with us and they are grass-root workers, 
vciy hardworking and honest," he adds. 

But for a party that is already at the fringes, this kind of opti¬ 
mism sounds unrealistic. Though the Lok Shakti, along with 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, has a strong presence in north Kar¬ 
nataka, the exixlus has no doubt come as a setback. "More 
than anything else, this is a major psychological setback for 
Hegde," say s Chandrashekhar. Congress has a lot of expecta¬ 
tion out of Karnataka this time. The state party president has 
also claimed that the Congress will sweep the polls. 

The Congress has gone on the offensive. Hegde is being 
painted as a ‘spent force’ by the Opposition. And Hegde’s 
counter-attack is on. "Congress is insulting the nation by pro¬ 
jecting Sonia Gandhi as its prime minsiterial candidate," he 
fumed at a public function in Bangalore. 

The BJP is desperately trying to cash in on the sympathy 
wave—the party’s defeat at the Centre is being projected as a 
conspiracy by the Congress to destabilise the country. But 
whether it will last for another three months is difficult to say. 
The stale BJP has also not projected anybody as its chief mini¬ 
sterial candidate which seems to be going against it. At the 
moment, only a charismatic leadership can help it with bet¬ 
ter results. 

H.D. Deve Gowda, former Prime Minister and Janata Dal 
stalwart, is also busy playing his own game. "He will do anyth¬ 
ing to see that Hegde along with his allies do not do well," says 
Murthy. "He is now cosying up with the Congress just to 
make sure that he and his sons get into the Assembly and Parli¬ 
ament somehow," he adds. 

It is just a beginning to a tough and troubled period for most 
parties. For the Congress and the BJP, there is a lot at stake. 
Each state will decide the future of the government at the 
Centre. • 


BIHAR 

War of wards 

Violent inmates distrupt identification 
parade inside Bear Jail 

I t seems that even long years of confinement is unable to eli¬ 
minate the violent streak within the inmates of Beur Cen¬ 
tral Jail, located on the outskirts of Patna. Certainly pot 
when it comes to the CBl, which is probing the murder of 
CPI(M) ML A Ajit Saikar. Having earned notoriety for being 
a place where inmatc.s resorted to violence, Beur b^ame fam¬ 
ous as a ‘luxury’ pnson after former chief minister Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav spent some time in the jail last year. 

Clashes within the jail premises is nothing new. But on 1 
May, it was the CBl sleuths who were at the receiving end. 
The team had gone inside the jail, along with an important wit¬ 
ness, to investigate the murder of CPI(M) legislator Ajit 
Sarkar. 

The CBl was to hold a trial of identification (TI) parade so 
that the alleged killer, Rajan Tiwary, could be identified by 
the witness Kalyan Chand Sarkar, brother of the slain MLA 
from the Pumia Assembly segment in north Bihar. 

At around 4.30 pm. the CBl team reached Beur Jail with the 
prime witness in tow. A CBl magistrate was also accompany¬ 
ing the team. Rajan Tiwary was lined up with 15-20 undeitrial 
prisoners for the TI parade. The moment Sarkar started mov¬ 
ing down the line to identify Tiwary, all hell broke loose. 

The inmates got hold of Sarkar, and after forming a cordon. 


Family matters 

A workshop in Calcutta suggests ways 
to cope with the stress generated while 
caring for mental patients 

A workshop, on ‘Caring Caregivers—afamily intervm- 
ion’, was recently organised in Calcutta by Tum^ 
Pt^. a voluntary organisation. Turning Point 
feel tluit such an interaction is needed becwise ^ fanay, 
of a chronically ill mental patient has often been 
be under severe stress. 

Speaking to Sunday, (Hganisers of the workshop 
ed out that while it is natui^ fen-mental patients to lemaht 
anxious about their wards, their worries cannot lAways be 
relieved. Hope turns to despair and some ihnrilies ftdi to 
bear the gloomy atmosphere associated with Ihe presence 
of a mental patient. These fanulies often suffer setbadts 
from which they cannot easily come out 
When parents are told that their child is suffering fiom 
sdhizophrenia, it comes as a rude shock to thera.«foi sudi a 
situation, they experience strong emotional turmoil, feel 
guilty and usually blame each odier for bdng • ‘bail par' 
ent’. This may even lead to marital discoid and end in 
divorce. 
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started beating him up. The matter took a turn for the worse 
when the inmates started pelting stones on the team. In the skir¬ 
mish, assistant jailor Bhim Singh sustained injuries. A couple 
of CBI officers, who could not dodge the stones, were also hit. 
At this, the paglt ghanti (the alarm bell) was sounded and poli¬ 
ce personnel rushed in to bring the situation under control. 
The CBI, meanwhile, had to beat a hasty retreat, without its 
job done. 

Sources, however, tell a different story. They say it was Sur- 
ajbhan Singh of Mokama (Patna district), lodged in the same 
jail, who objected to the manner in which the TI parade was 
being held. Apparently, Rajan Tiwary was called alotie from 
the ward and the prime witness, Sarkar, was to recognise him. 
Meanwhile, a jail staff would signal that he was Tiwary. 

But, this is a version brushed aside by CBI sources. They 
point out that the inmates resorted to violence simply to dis¬ 
rupt the Tl parade. Ironically, assistant jailor Bhim Singh has 
also been threatened by the inmates with dire consequences. 
Sources also claim that Tiwary and Surajbhan have joined 
hands inside the jailf. 

It may be recalled that the CPI(M) legislator was gunned 
down by unknown assailants on 13 June, last year. The state 
government had (ordered a CBI investigation. The CBI is also 
looking for the former Samajwadi Party state president, and 
former MP of Purnia, Rajesh Ranjan alias Pappu Yadav. A 
reward of Rs 50,(XK) has been announced for his arrest by the 
CBI. 

It is worth mentioning Rajan Tiwary, after his arrest, had 
disclosed that it was Pappu Yadav who wanted Ajit Sarkar 
dead and had even hired contract killers to do the job. An 
AK-47 assault rifle was reportedly promised to the killers as 
bonus. The dead don Sripr^ash Shukla, along with Tiwari, is 

In the past decades, there was atendency formentalheal- 
th workers to blame parents for their children's disorder. 
Today, this attitude is changing and blaming the parents is 
being regarded as incorrect and counter-pro(^tive« Mem- 
tal health woricers now try to enlist the hunily members* 
help in their therapeutic programme. They also are 
sensitive to the real feelings of burden and iiB<datioil many 
families experience in their attempt to care for a 
zophrenic. But they also have a lot of unanswered qil^ 
lions about the illness. 


HWUPVM\Wtm&iagroupdiscmsiminpwgr€Ssatth^ 
Tainting Point workshop 
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REMOTE CONTROL: Pappu Yadav 


believed to have carried out the murder. 

Pappu Yadav, meanwhile, continues to elude the CBI and 
is reported to have crossed the India-Nepal border. While the 
Patna police felt that disruption of the TI parade was the 
motive behind the violence in Beur on that day, a division 
Bench of Delhi High Court, comprising Justice Anil Dev 
Smgh and Justice A.K. Srivastava, have rejected the petition 
of Pappu Yadav. He had sought an end to the CBI investiga¬ 
tion against him in the murder case. The case, ironically, beca¬ 
me strong again.st him, after Tiwary was arrested from the 
house of a BJP MP in cielhi and confessed to the crime. • 
MmvdZah^/Ptdum 

felt that these fvoblems had to he faced 
and sorted out Hence the need foe the workshop. The idea 
was to enUjjdMeopvents dtout the illness and also to ]»t>vt. 
de siiiipoit to them so that they can play a mote positive 
rede w&di would be iidljpful for the patients. The seminar 
tm tMmtded-.M ^yeluttristsi psychologists md social 
workers who itnmibed, during Ac g^p discussions, 
with' dto caragivetB to help tbra identify problem areas -, 
and evt^e strategies for coping with the stress. 

There is tmxY&r reason audt woikshops assume 
importanoe. Aorucial area of fomily interaction is that of 
otpccdsed emotioas (EE) of parents or caregivers. It has 
b^fomrdihsUii^utr dielevd of EE, higbw was the inst'* 
tttcorofielapeefosdbizofihreiii^ 

^omis of earing is only on the family today, the 
nmObwts paed considerable supi^ and help of professio¬ 
nals 10 oqpe with dus problem. With ineteastng inbanisa- 
thsiaiidheealdng up of die fradiUoaaf family structure for 
,tlia'.oee^ai|clear ardiitectiire, die supportive resources 
(Btidlrrpcoeid^ by the fainily'eioalready on the decline. 

. ' TW need for caring foanOifla. dnnmf^ is to organise 
ttqimiltlves into selfMlp-feOeiw. Puritig the workshop, 
ankhagrpt^ was fornaed ab thatdiey cim share their experi- 
eoeos of handling mentalLpatieiils and discuss their own 
gieeds tddpniUeiBS apdoimye stralegies to cope with the 
-sirtos of caring a meniatly^ltpadent. Turning Point hopes 
.lha|iiKKe«Klh«fll#4H^.CRMlipswiUoomei^^ • 
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actor takes his last bow . 

Those who were Doordaithan* 
ihficlc in 198 S wiU have no difficulty in leeidt* 

_, iicier who inhoduced hinaself thus, sod chann* 

BlNt* Off everyone. 

shout Ketan Mehta’s delightfid senes Mr 
ihe hero plays an America-retunied dude, 
an exea^lc accent and is on the look' 
dfaMpiM girt. Tte lad’s been playing the field back 
iU$||ihd 4 haItBdinlUsni 6 iiytiiKdc 8 bythatoMdies^ 
wiJiiiiMi'a'aiodier serious’wire and rushes back M find 
hearty and determined to wean him off. 

OiijJu*ninied-Ysnk, who had to brave 13 
ttyhbridee (sctialfe dwse days were restricted to 13 
i)l^ to choose his one and only, Mohan OcAhale 
' khsAefttUowing yean, right up till the present. 




^i|)p^oMi''<3olih0fe 
i:i«^tides Inhig banner TV; they were always 
et^id cod phqred with gtem ddicacy. 

fbejlpd last week, h wet at a tiine when his career 
tieo^whid. Hehad already inade a mark in two 
and MfnrftMosdto hMoreba 
IBw^-along ttUM after that, he didn*t get the 
lliiiiiyed ^ the movies. So he gravitated back, to 

rdl^ilrttt.playing important parts in several pri' 
So^’Sit(pvtiOfH, where ironically 
iijff'dimhyamessydeadiQttlyacoui^ot- 
career was on the tqiMwii^: tvbao. 
°l^.fttaetti.atiack. he was shoodngior 

■ ■*:-'■ 

' another wonderfiil actor vhir 

IhrihdliiiolumOddhrie. •.. 


WEST BENGAL 

The bad earth 

The state suffers its worst dry spell in 
recent memory 

A current of cool wind swept through a sizzling land a lit¬ 
tle past sunset on 2 May. And with it came lightening, 
thunder and lashing rain. It was the first shower after an 
unbroken dry spell of seven months during which time, not a 
drop of rain had fallen. There was rejoicing in the thirsty 
plains of western West Bengal that evening; the sun, people 
imagined, had finally relented. But a sense of helplessness sur¬ 
ged again in the following week. 

Several districts of West Bengal are in the grips of a severe 
drought, and an acute water crisis is tormenting the villagers. 
The water level in many parts has gone down alarmingly and 
hundreds of shallow pumps are lying idle. 

And in order to make them work, people have thought up a 
rather tell-tale technique that gives away the state of the 
groundwater reserves in districts such as Midnapore, Banku- 
ra, Purulia, Birbhum, Howrah, Hoogly and Mal^. To ensure 
that the pumps touch the water level, 15 to 20-ft trenches are 
being dug and the pumps placed on their floors. In effect, there¬ 
fore, the shallow pumps are being lowered to more than their 
normal depths. At some places in Midnapore district, the situa¬ 
tion has become so desperate that pumps are being lowered 
into dug wells. 

Midnapore district, which had an average annual rainfall of 
1692.82 mm over the past 12 years, recorded zero rain fall till 
2 May this year. As a result, 10,099 tubewclls out of a total of 
37,935 have gone dry. Rice on 2,51,160 acres have been 
destroyed, and vegetables, nuts and other crops on 15,000 
acres have been ruined. 

A study done by Dr Guru Prasad Chattopadhyay, head of 
the department of geography and environment management, 
Vidyasagar University, has revealed that nearly 7,000 of the 
8,000 wells in Midnapore town are presently dry. 

The water crisis has badly hit the district’s livestock as 
well. The prices of cattle, goats and buffaloes have fallen shar¬ 
ply, as harried farmers, unable to ensure enough water for 
their animals, arc resorting to distress sale. In some cases, 
male members of families have migrated with their cattle to 
more moist areas or to river sides. So far about 70 heads of cat¬ 
tle are said to have perished in Midnapore district alone. 

Hindus and Muslims alike have held mass prayers in Midna¬ 
pore to bnng rain. Yajnas were held on 24 and 27 April and 
also on 1 May in the presence of nearly 800 people. 

Similarly, Muslims held special namaz for the rains. 
Muslims believe that droughts occur because of human sins 
for which birds and animals have to suffer as well. So. in these 
special prayers, cows and goats, too. are herded into the 
prayer site. 

The religious outpouring may have pleased the rain gods 
on 2 May, but they have turned sullen since then. The gravest 
human sin. some say, is the reckless use of water. And this 
year’s drought has shown that there is not much of it left under¬ 
ground to cope with emergencies. • 
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ARIES 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! MarLh-20 April) 

Y OU will enjoy following 
up lines of research, 
especially into unusual 
subjects. Solutions to 
long-standing problems may 
be right under your nose, but 
you will have to view 
matters more objectively to 
see what is to be done. Your 
intuition will be working 
overtime to come to grips 
with current difficulties. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Mav) 

H idden factors are 

working in your favour. 
Help can come from wcll- 
placed sources. This is a 
good time for pulling out all 
the stops to further any 
property matters. Business 
associates may not be 
trustworthy. Being ready to 
switch into immediate action 
will give you a head-start 
over other competitors. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

P lay it cool. There is no 
need to make a song and 
dance about anything that 
matters. A good time for 
putting on an act and having 
the public eat out of your 
hand. Be sure you are 
properly dress^ for any 
occasion. Appearances 
count for a lot and it is more 
who you know that matters, 
not what you know. 

CANCER 


( 2 / June-20 July) 

T his will be a very lively 
and usefbl week. You 
should have no difficulty in 
channeling your energies 
into constructive activity. 
You are likely to be so 
efficient that everything you 
do can really count. But it is 
inadvisable to get ahead of 
yourself. 


(21 July-20 Auf(uu) 

L ife can become much 
simpler as a result of 
happenings now. Something 
you have been striving 
towards for ages can finally 
be attained. A secret wish 
can come true. Someone you 
want to get to know better or 
be on intimate terms with 
may open their doors to you. 
It's a week you are likely to 
relish. 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

Y our financial situation 
should be more healthy 
by the end of the week. 
Conditions are now most 
encouraging for 
implementing business 
expansion plans. Stepping 
up production and finding 
new outlets and clients is 
favoured. Long journeys can 
be both enjoyable and 
productive. 



VIRGO 

SCORPIO 

(2J August-20 September) 

It may well be that your 
■investments are not as 
lucratively placed as they 
might be. Though this is a 
go^ time to research 
alternative placements, it is 
unwise yet to make major 
changes. Try discussing 
with protc^sional consultants 
new investment possibilities. 

(2! October-20 November) 

Bfte positive when making 
Ddecisions. It’s time you 
stood up for your rights and 
made sure to do things as you 
wish. Advice given may not 
•suit you or could be wrong. 
Having come through a b^ 
spell, you may have to make 
up on lost time. Joint account 
complications can delay you. 


(21 November-20 December) 

I t may be wise to take into 
account any possible 
damage to property or 
possessions you own. 
Money spent on more 
expensive insurance policies 
may actually represent 
savings in the long run. A 
good time for digging and 
getting to the bottom of 
things. Stand back and see 
other people’s point of view. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / Decemher-20 January') 

B e a little more sensitive 
to the inner condition of 
loved ones. They may be 
going through a hard time at 
the moment, even though 
they are hiding it. It won’t be 
easy to maintain harmony in 
the home. Extra efforts may 
be required to keep abreast 
of chores. Employers are 
likely to be in a sympathetic 
mood. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

D omestic details beckons 
your attention. Don’t 
forget that household 
commitments looms large 
over your head. Attempts to 
forsake them will be 
disastrous. Deft diplomacy 
can make even your worst 
enemies become pleasant 
friends. Keep away from all 
gambling. A good week for 
the artistically inclined. 

PISCES 


(2 / February -20 March) 

B e wary of making 
commitments that you 
may find difficult to honour. 
Reputations can suffer badly 
if you let others down. Make 
plans with friends or 
partners before they make 
alternative ones. Ir^uential 
people may be busy with 
other concerns. 
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BUSINESS DIAR1 


HEAimATTHEPINANC® MINISTRY 

WiMii aM imM In Mia 

.SnonalMll 


ABUREAUCRAT ON HOW INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO JAYAIALITHA'S INCOMETAX AND FERA 
VKHJVTION CASES WERE BEING SPEEDED UP 



rafrMhlngly brtof 


Smokescreen 

B A recent commerce 
ministry decision to 
put cigarettes under the open 
genera] licence has raised 
more than a few eyebrows. 
For one thing, this means 
that the Rothmans proposal 
to set up shop in India beco¬ 
mes infructuous. What is the 





Rothmans: stubbod? 

point in sotting up a subsidia¬ 
ry when you can bring in 
cigarettes through the legit 
route? 

For another, there are 
some mysterious forces at 
woi^< in this decision. Till a 
day before the new policy 
was announced, the commer¬ 
ce ministry was of the view 
that cigiircttes would be kept 
out of OGL. Suddenly, 
because of some influence 
trom quarters close to the 
minister, this has been 
reversed. 

Could a former new¬ 
scaster and a relative of the 
minister have something to 
do with it‘^ 


Work more talk 
loss 

The head of IRAN, 
one of India's leading 
advertising firms, Rajeev 
Desui, held a delightful 
event last week to celebrate 
the launching of a book, Indi- 
a \s Business Culture. 

Tlte chief guest at the 
launch was former finance 


minister Manmohan Singh, 
at the best of times, a man of 
few words. First, Desai was 
asked to make a speech, an 
offer he declined gracefully, 
because he'd said all he want¬ 
ed to say in his book. 

Then Singh was asked to 
speak. He just clasped his 
hands together, beamed and 


breathed "Rajeev" mid open¬ 
ed the package, handing over 
the book to the author. He 
then beamed at the audience 
and left. 

Reporters who hoped 
Singh would say something 
about India's business cultu¬ 
re looked on dismayed. 
"Rajeev", uttered in tones no 


matter how dulcet, doesn't 
make a story. 

But it was a refreshing 
launch, because it ended 
without any speeches at all, 
in record time. 


Weak signals 

All is not well with the 
formerly family- 
owned Asianct Satellite 
Communications Limited. 

The Malayalam satellite 
cable TV company was devi¬ 
sed, put together and nurtur¬ 
ed by Sashi Kumar, televi¬ 
sion personality, and his 
uncle Raji Mcnon. a 
Moscow based NRI. 



Sasbl Kumar: switching 
channal? 


For some time, under pres¬ 
sure from the Bombay-based 
Rahejas who own and pro¬ 
mote Halhway Investments, 
Asianet was being sought 
out to add to the Rahejas* 
extensive media empire — 
they are part owners in a 
cable TV network in Tamil 
Nadu. 

At first Sashi Kumar 
resisted selling out. Then he 
sold his 50 per cent of the 
business to his uncle, who in 
turn sold it to Hathway 
Investments. Now, there is 
uncertainty abotlt the shape 
it will be given. 

Meanwhile, Sashi Kumar 
is considering launching a 
television .software compa¬ 
ny and will continue to be a 
consultant to Asianet. • 


CHECK-LIST 


After the sanctions: who's relented, who 
hasn 7 

■ Qomiaiiy: Contributes 40 per cent of all 
development aid to India. This was suspended after India 
conducted the nuclear tests. Now, the Germans say it 
wasn't suspended because of the tests, but because a new 
government was elected In Bonn. However, no aid is 
forthcoming, though technical cooperation on defence and 
other projects goes on. 


■ United StetRs: Showing signs of relenting. The 
World Bank and the IMF have relaxed some of the 
'restraints’ (they were never 'sanctions') and technical 
cooperation goes on apace. 


■ JaiMMi; Again, no sanctions were imposed, only 
measures, such as access to yen loans being restricted. 
However. Japan Is harder to convince about the essentially 
benign nature of India’s nuclear tests. 
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RANDOM NOTES^ 


Mnliigwltli 

AmwSliigh 

■ Nevar, oev^, ever 
eioss Amar Singh. 
The poctiy Samajwadi Party 
gencnl aeivetary win stop at 
oothkig to«nswe he wins an 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Fkam brokar to broko...tlwl’o 
what India’s rola has boon. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON INDIA’S HELPLESSNESS 
IN HELPING NAM RESOLVE THE ETHNIC 
CRISIS IN KOSOVO 


lost die other day, he and 
Coogiless nember Jitendra 



about how an elecdon was 
thrust upon India by a set of 
designbg pditiciaas^ 

He was ahoqt to 
on the desiyshtg polittciaiis 


Prasada were together at din¬ 
ner at a wedding, with about 
500 other guests. They 
exchanged pleasantries 
while ladling tnattar pmetr 
on to each other’s plates and 
went on to talk to the other 
guests. 

So Jitendra Prasada was 
both angry and amused 
U^ien, white wStdiing TV 
onenveni^g, he heard Amar 
Singh siy diat he had made 
Mends in the Congress and 
'«diy, just the other day, I 
had dinner with Jitendra 
Masada’. 

.Under the normal circum¬ 
stances, Prasada might have 
been flattered. But givra the 
current state of {day in the 
Coogeess, consorting with 
SP is tike atee^g with the 
enemy. And in any case. 
Amar Sin^ didn't have din¬ 
ner widtbto., 

J^rasada has explained bis 
position to the high cwn- 
mand. But has resolved ! 
never to talk to Amar Singh 
again at a social gathering, 
^oaase' who knows what 
useh^viilfiiiBalfeofit! 


Loosetalk 

B P.A. Sangma. so 
vocal in Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi's praise once, upon a 
time, has turned hostite At a 
dinner last week, at his resi¬ 
dence, he was complaining 



Pwhibiik^ and th6 

■ H a ry a iiwiLiftadthsottwwtee strict ban wdilrt^ 
or selling liquor recandy, bacause of the presaiim oh die 
state's economy from tow ixolee cqltectlons. Htmawir,. 
there are many who feSHha ban og aiehohottiwuldhli. 
reImposed. 


■ JUidhm rratfMiK impomi prohlhlti0iv.i^^ 
for Indian MaA FoiiMgn Uquor. Coimhy 
prohithted. Ihb b supposedly one of 
expectino ChandnabMu NaMu’s govBrmnssttoijb'taidlyin 
thefoithcomingaieclions - . v.> 


■ NaniblalMtOtetoy with the idea of . 

prohibition but whan thschief minletarhaafds^Kitealiotil 
down. ;• , > , ■ 

. . . ..I , 

■ Mbfc Hadconsidared,staHtedbnritAi«Miu^«f 

boosting sxciaa cdiaelioae, bid nowtltegoyinhl^ 
theproposals widhaMstowpIL - ' 


was tbuflled hy his guests, 
.which had many.jouinafists. 
Tbey tcdd him liot to be so 
msb. Who knows who will 
form the next govemmentt 


IPlofoiiiifl 

miilsl 

■ UP chief minister 
Ktdyan Sink’s 
ipeecb was heaid by everyo¬ 
ne with s great deal of inter- 
eat. At a . party foeetiiK, 
Sfaii^ qpdke passtonatefy 
. abbut iMving chief ministers 
aiim to take autonomous 
decisions, because fliat was 
the hallffi^ of leadership. 

He said what was the 
point of having a Raja who 
found himself tied iu^ and 
foot when it came to hssm- 
teg those who were trying to 
htemhim. And what wm the 
point, of a Raja who found 
hhnaelf unahte to reward 
• db^ u]>on whom he chose 
toshnte? 

Pln^Dimd words, and the = 
. BJP squitmed os it listened. 
Manyin die party admit thM 
Kalyan Singh has been dedt 




a raw deal. But no one wants 
to do anything about it. Now, 
pnsumably ICalyan Sin^ 
has decided to tete matters 
his own hands, having 
anuounced that he doesn't 
want to be a compliant Raja. 
So. watch out Rajnath 
Shigbt • 
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thecofimr.' 

But whtt tt dismayifig i» 
that ttpoMi waie uaited 
and told RashinfMiii Bto- 
Via, that the 'hnridNit had 
written a letter to the BM list* 
ing the CbngfeM Charges, 
and asked A3:. Vajpayee for 
anexf^ttMtion. 

For good ineiiuxe, k was 
suggested that the Piesf<> 
deht’s Herier* not be n&fted 
to sis tetter biit as a’"coriihni- 
i^earion*. Hiat was the red 
herring. 

May be, instead of all this 
subterfuge, it might be sim- 



World Cup notes 


■ Minister for ^kjiIs 
and youth welfare, 
Uma Bhaiti doesn't just 
belong to the sangM parivar, 
rfie wUeves in tiavdUng 
! with her Qwn/iorfw, . 

She was invk^ by the 
Board ofCoonoUbrCrteteii 
India (BCCDiinhercapidi^ 
as minister, on an all' 
expenaes paid to Eiig* 
land to wniiA the WocM C^< 

> BluvtS Wtenaowally tliril* 
lcd, .but she hdd BCCI she 
Sdtt*t want to be lonely. So 
ttteng with her. she wanted to 
ttkO a;&niiiy o(ihi ofoaes. 
Cbntd.tiie BCQ foot didr 
billsssweO. 

■. BOCl was i|nn. We can 
fiay foe youy th^ saiidr but 
ntkfotfsmiUes. So ihe^vit^: 
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The R^jiv legacy 

As Sonia Gandhi takes control of the Congress, Rajiv’s 
memory returns to haunt Indian politics 


NEI6HB0URS 


Ominous signs 

Nepal becomes the centre of an 
international anti-India game 
during the elections 




End of innocence 

How Bangalore’s street children 
are learning to cope with sexual 
abuse, drugs, hunger and stress 


































Net menace 


T he cover story Invasion 
through the Net (9—15 
May) made an interesting 
reading It has been rightly 
pointed out that things have 
undergone a sea-change 
since W»ndows was con¬ 
ceived. hxcept for the Third 
World countries, most of the 
rest of the world is now wir¬ 
ed up 

Viruses have always exist¬ 




soft is refusing to take into 
account. 

PrablrChMkrabarty, CatcuttM 
(West Bengal) 

■The cover story on hacker 
tfireat has correctly said that 
hackers spy on big corpora¬ 
tes who in turn spy on their 
employees. We probably 
don't realise it, but nght now 
everyone is spying on every¬ 
one else. 

The writer has rightly 
pointed out that this is not a 
First World problem. India 
is very open to the menace. 
Unless we wake up to the pro¬ 
blem, we might have to face 
terrifying consequences. 
UrvashI Trehan, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Scant regard 

question needs to be ask 
iMked to those who for poli¬ 
tical reasons press for a con¬ 
vention that a "caretaker" 


the country especially at a 
time when NATO has 
shown scant regard for the 
international law and the 
UN? 

S. Venkatesan, Delhi 


At the mercy of 
allies 


I n toppling the BJP-led 
government there was no 
consensus or co-ordination 
among the Opposition but 
sheer opportunism of wea¬ 
thercocks (What a mess!2 
May—8 May). The pace 
with which Jayalalitha acce¬ 
lerated the process of destabi¬ 
lisation was the same 
through which she has sunk 
into ignominy. 

If secularism is the ground 
on which they wanted to for¬ 
ge a new force, only God can 
save them. The Congress 
which boasts of being the 
protagonist of this concept 



ed even for MS-DOS. But 
the Windows OS lends itself 
to misuse as no other system 
before it has—it has no secu¬ 
rity worth mentioning. Secu¬ 
rity has become paramount 
—a fact of life that Micro 


government cannot take any 
major policy decisions 
(The guilty men and 
women of 1999,2 —8 
May). Have they ever 
thought that any such con¬ 
straint would be harmful for 


.should think about Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar and massacre 
at Turkman Gate. Will the 
intelligent electorate remove 
the mask of hypocrisy of the 
Congress and leaders like 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet, 


Laloo Yadav and Mu lay am 
Singh. 

What a preposterous pro¬ 
posal was it to make Deve 
Gowda a common candidate 
for the top job of the country 
Does anyone think that Sha- 
rad Pawar will lake things 
lying down when somel^dy 
else is given the crowning 
glory ? The government at 
the Centre has been toppled, 
hut will the next one bnng 
stability? 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■Another general elections 
thrust upon the Indian electo¬ 
rate will not lessen instabi¬ 
lity. The chances are that the 
next Lok Sabha election will 
not be very different from 
this one. Any government 
that emerges will be at the 
mercy of its coalition part¬ 
ners. If it IS not Jayalalitha, it 
will be Karunanidhi. If it is 
not Mulayatn Singh, it is 
Laloo Yadav. Any of the.se 
people could wreck the 
government by withdrawing 
support and moving a no con- 
fidance motion. 

BImal Chaudhury, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Advantage 

Batsman 

T hose who love cricket 
believe that at the highest 
level the game should be an 
encounter between bat and 
ball (Cricketfatigue , 4—10 
Apnl). But cricket has increa¬ 
singly tilted in favour of bat¬ 
sman. Bowlers have restric- 
tion.s imposed on them. The 
one-day variety has been pro¬ 
batsman ever since it began. 
Given all this no cricket 
lover is genuinely pleased to 
learn that the balls being 
used in this World Cup is 
having smaller and flatter 
seams. 

The implications of this 
change arc enormous and 
none of them will benefit the 
noble game. 

Priya Tandon, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 
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For the poll 

% 

T he question is not whe¬ 
ther the Congress or the 
B JP can come to power at the 
Centre but that election 
which has been imposed on 
us could have been avoided 
(Victory725 April—1 May). 
The President, the election 
commission and all the politi¬ 
cal parties must understand 
that politics is not a silly 
game. 

There was a time when 
people were enthusiastic 
about exercising their fran¬ 
chise. Now it seems the only 
person showing the enthusi- 
^ asm is Mr Narayanan 
himself. 

Bedashruti Mttra, Raigarh (MP) 


Smoar 

campaign 


T his refers to the column 
headlined Arwn Shourie 
and his acolytes {25 April—1 
May). I have noi seen the arti¬ 
cle in The Asian A^e but if 
the subject is what has been 
mentioned in the column, 
these records have been too 
• oft-repeated by people like 
him. The facts are known to 
all and sundry. Only the 
columnist has spic^ his arti¬ 
cle with choicest abu.ses 
directly aimed at Mr Shou¬ 
rie. A question certainly com¬ 
es to the mind: why has the 
columnist gone out of his 
way to demean Mr Shourie? 

It would not be just because 
he wrote an article which did¬ 
n’t suit the columnist’s 
plans. One would accept cri¬ 
tical analysis but for an 
direct, unabridged, unedited 
abuse. 

It must be said that in spite 
of his ‘lower’vStatus at St Ste¬ 
phen’s, Shourie rose to be 
acknowledged as a leading 
^[wlitical commentator of our 
times. They are read by all 
and not necessarily by the 
sanghparivar only. In com¬ 
parison, the columnist has 


not even been able to convin¬ 
ce his own party that he has 
anything to offer. 

KarNkMiara, Cuttack (Orlsaa) 


Nefarious 

design 


T his refers to the story The 
Sonia effect (25 Apnl—1 
May). Whatever the compul¬ 
sion and constraint could be 
for the Samajwadi Party 
chief Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, he has done a com¬ 
mendable job by rejecting 
the nefarious design of the 
pseudo-secularists —the 
Congress and the 
Communi.st.s—to install a 
foreign-bom Italian as the 
Prime Minister of India, by 
toppling a government head¬ 
ed by the son of the soil, 
Vajpayee. 

It’s matter of great shame 
that we Indians couldn't pro¬ 
duce a single Indian national 
by birth to head our country. 

A,K. Day, New Delhi 

Passing cloud 

F fom day one, Sangh Pan- 
var and alliance parties 
gave frequent heart attacks 
to the BJP government 
(Jayalalitha in Delhi, 4—10 
April). The leading tornien- 



Mulayam SHigh Yadav: ax p o a ad tha paaNdo-aaculariata 


tor was Jayalalitha who even 
before the BJP formed the 
government, look her own 
time to give support letter. 
Last month when she predict¬ 
ed after a meeting widi Sonia 
Gandhi in New Delhi that a 
political earthquake will 
occur, the earthquake truly 
struck India. 

Many think that Jayalali¬ 
tha is a dormant volcano 
ready to erupt at any time. 
But, it will be proved shortly 
that she is only a passing 
cloud, with lightning and 
thunder. To show her politi¬ 
cal prowess, let her stand 
alone in the coming elec¬ 
tions without any alliance. 


The people will come to 
know her ability then. She 
will have only one man 
—Subramanian Swamy— 
to comfort her. 

V. CUmgadaran, Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


FflUE w 2001 o» c, JN fON? 



ffiupliwwitai 


NavftiCtwMliC' 

WiM . 
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Con<ribulMl by NWma BmiM. CUoiiII»(WmI 


The article under the caption 
Sense and non-sense of the 
Dunkel draft (8 — 14 March 
1992) w ritten by Dr Subra¬ 
manian Swamy was publish¬ 
ed in this magazine. In the 
said article, Dr Swamy had 
made a comment against a 
question of Mr Vijay Kumar 
Malhotra, a prominent MP 
of BJP during a debate on 
" Uruguay Round of GA TT 
negotiation'" held in Par¬ 
liament on 4.10.1991. 

It transpired from the 
excerpt of the above debate 
that Mr Malhotra, MP never 
asked any question like 
"when you visited GATT, 
what did you see ?" as mentio¬ 
ned by Dr Swamy in his arti¬ 
cle, neither was the comment 
of Dr Swamy, as stated in the 
article recorded in the pro¬ 
ceeding. Since Sunday publi¬ 
shed an article by Dr 
Swamy, containing an incor¬ 
rect imputation to Mr Vijay 
Kumar Malhotra, we regret 
the embarrassment cau.sed 
to him. -Vir Sanghvi, Bijit 
Kumar Basu, Ananda Bazar 
Patrika Ltd 
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MILESTONES 


APPOINTID:Shyamal 

Kumar Seii, acting Chief 
Justice, Calcutta High 
Court, as Governor of 
West Bengal. Assam 
Cfovemor Ll-Gen. S.K. 
vSInha (retd) assumes 
addmonal charge of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

APPEARED: Sachin 
rendulkar, ace batsman, 
on the cover of Time'fi 17 
May i.vsiic. He's the first 
Indian sfX>rtspcrson to 
have come on the 
magazine’.s cover. 


NAMED: London's 
Shree Swaminarayan 
Mandir. built by Swami 



Maharaj in 1995» as one 
ol the wonders of the 
20th century by Header's 
Digest, 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 



MAYA ¥M^KXVMTHE ASIAN AGB 


■ The stock market is rising, there is more wheat in the granaries than wc can store, the economy 
is looking up and trade and industry is growing. Make sure, that in September, you vote for the 
party that thinks of the country first. 


ATAL Be BARI Vajpayee, Pnme Minister, Ufa rally in Bombay 

■ Everyone has a lime to die. Some people die of illness and others of accidents. Some people also 
die the way my husband died. 

Gladys Staines, wUlow of Graham Stames, who wa.s burnt ahve with his two sons in She 

has been runninf^ a leprosy home her husband set up 


EXPELLED; 

Gurcharan Singh Tohra» 
Sbiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee 
chieC from the 
Shiromani Akali 
six year s on charges of 
anti-party activities. 

INVITED; Rajinder 
Sachar, former Delhi 
High Court CJ, to j(^ the 
Internationa] Election 
Observation Mission^to 
oversee the second pbaks 
ofNepafs general 
elections. 

CLEARED; Abdul Gani 
Lone, Jammu and 
Kashmir People's 
Confluence ctuMipersoiL 
bylheCentieilotnm^ 
abroad for expert opinidii 
op his heart aUnient. ^ 


■ The CPM’s history is written with the blood of the people. 

M.VeNKAIAH NaIDU, BJP j^eneral sen etar\ and spokesman, reacting to West Bengal CM Jyoti 
Basu ’s earlier description of the BJP government as ‘barbaric' 

■ It needs a ‘hero*, an ‘image* to go to 
the people. Hence, Congressmen keep 
going back to the Nehru>Gandhi 
family. 

M ANEKA Gandhi, UnUm minister of state for 
social justice and empowerment, describing the Congress as 
an empty bottle with a beautiful cap 



■ The Indian National Congress has been transformed into the Catholic Congress ever since 
Sonia Gandhi assumed its le^rship. 

ASHOK SINGHAL, VHP working president 

■ Tendulkar's a gun. An absolute gun. 

Michael ATHERTO former England cricket C€iptain 










SMILING DHARMARAJ 


OfPokhran and Pandavas 



PEAK PERFORMANCE: Vajpayee addressing the rally 


L ast year, on 11 May, *the Buddha was smiling* at 
Pokhran. This year on 11 May. it was ‘caretaker* 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee who could- 
n*t stop smiling at the impressive turnout at Shivaji 
Park in Bombay. The occasion: the first anniversary of 
India going nuclear. 

The PM was the star performer in the absence of 
Bombay*s very own showman, Shiv Sena boss Bal 
Thackeray, who had taken to bed with viral fever. Igno¬ 
ring anti-nuke demonstrators a few feet away from the 
venue, he spoke on how India had revived its glory with 
the tests. 

But he stressed that it was all meant for peaceful use. 
He also recalled the positive outcome of his bus ride to 
Lahore. The few dozen burka-clad women in the audi¬ 
ence would have been a heartening sight had it not been 
for the fact that they were ‘asked* by Sena volunteers to 
attend. 

With the polls impending, it was but natural that the 
BJP and Sena leaders would make Sonia Gandhi their 
punching bag. The Sonia-bashing was started by Maha¬ 
rashtra deputy CM Gopinath Munde, who compared 
last month's political developments in the capital to a 
typical Hindi potboiler. The film, he said, had one 
nayak, Vajpayee, and three khalnayaks, er, actually 
khalnayikas: Sonia, Jayalalitha and Mayawati. "But, as 
in movies, the hero will emerge victorious in the end," 
predicted Munde. 


Picking up from where his brother-in-law had left, 
I&B minister Pramod Mahajan gave a spirited perform¬ 
ance attacking the "lady with Italian origins". "Vaj¬ 
payee has been in public service since he was 15 years 
old; Sonia has not been an Indian citizen for 15 years," 
he began. "His oratory makes a dead man alive; she 
can't even speak Hindi properly. He is an MA in Hindi, 
she is not a proper graduate. He is in politics for public 
service; she is here for her accidental marriage to 
[Rajiv] Gandhi." 

Then, Mahajan skilfully turned on the guilt tap. "We 
lost the vote of confidence by one vote and nobody is 
more at fault than the people of Mahara.shtra. You 
people could have elected one more MP, even me^ and 
we would have been able to save the BJP government at 
the Centre," he said. 

As the mythological icing on the Hindutva cake, 
there was BJP state president Suryabhan Wahandc 
drawing parallels between characters from the Mahab- 
harata and the current politicians. The people who 
brought down the government are the Kauravas. Si), 
Aijun Singh is Duryodhan, Laloo Yadav is Dushya- 
shan, Suiject is Shakuni and Pawar is Shikhandi. And 
who, pray, are the Pandavas? Of course, the BJP and its 
allies. 

Vajpayee is Dharmaraj Yudhisthir, Advani is Atjun 
and Fernandes the mighty Bhim! • 


The people who brought down the government are the Kauravas. 
is Yudhisthir, Advani is Ariun and Fernandes the mi&htv Bhim! 





MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



SECRET 

SORROW 


Mani-Talk scoops her missive to her mentor 


Respected Param Poojya Advaniji, 

What has become 
of me? Only a few 
months ago, I was 
Iw. H the darling of the 

■K*' BJP’s crowds. It 

^^y coin- 

ki bari AtaJ Beha^ 

ri/Agli bari behen hamari. The press cal¬ 
led me "unbeatable": the Congress 
could not get a single volunteer to take 
me on; poor Ajay Maken was press- 
ganged into filing against me; if you 
were not a vegetarian, I would tell you I 
made keema out of him. No one gather¬ 
ed votes like I did, talking word-perfect 
Hindi to Hindi audiences, pure Punjabi 
to Punjabi gatherings, authentic Haryan- 
vi to Haryanvi voters, faultless Urdu for 
the minorities, English as she is spoke 
for the mlechcha. When I danced the 
gidda, women came out in droves for the 
parly. When I sang, it was a nice choice 
between my succeeding Lata Mangesh- 
kar or succeeding Atalji. When I appear¬ 
ed on television, every middle-class 
family in the city switched on their TV 
sets. 

I grew into the party’s most telling 


voice in Parliainent, the mainstay of the 
Treasury Benches, holding not one but 
two key portfolios, marrying communi¬ 
cations to communication. It was entire¬ 
ly against my wishes that I was kicked 
upstairs. 1 did not want to be chief mini¬ 
ster. The gaddi was forced upon me. 
And that too when everything looked 
lost. I was told, only you can save the 
situation. I said even I couldn’t. They 
said, if anyone can, it is you. I was told 
the party expected this small sacrifice of 
me. Less gently, I was reminded that I 
was a defector from the Janata Dal. I was 
left with no choice. 1 did as I was told. 

AND FROM DAY ONE, the cards were 
stacked against me. How the Delhi BJP- 
wallahs loathed me. Why this Haryan¬ 
vi? they asked. Are none of us Diili ke 
bashinde any good? And what are we to 
tell the voters? That even if they don’t 
vote for Sheila Dikshit, they’re still 
going to get a woman as CM? They sche¬ 
med. They plotted. They had already 
done enough to ensure the election was 
lost. They set to with enthusiasm to ensu¬ 
re that outcome so that I would be out of 
their hair. 

For my part, I was not unhappy for 
myself to lose, because that would be the 
only way of getting back to Parliament, 
which is where I had left my heart. It was 



only for the party that 1 hoped against 
hope that even now it might prove possi¬ 
ble to pull off a miracle. I was nobbled 
right at the start. Someone leaked to the 
press my letter about the transfer of that 
awful income tax fellow. How was 1 to 
know that he was the blood-hound chas¬ 
ing Romesh Sharma? It was good of you 
to certify my innocence before the 
investigation into that charge had even 
begun. But you know these Congressm¬ 
en—just because we said Romesh Shar¬ 
ma was a Congressman, they started ask¬ 
ing why, in that case, I had taken the 
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I took my reverses with 
whatever equanimity I 
could summon. I smiled 
on TV and gave witty 
answers. I quit my 
Assembly seat and 
returned to resume my 
career in Parliament. To 
my shock, I was denied 
my portfolios. I was not 
given back even one 
ministry, let alone two. 

Back to the 
back-benches, I was 
told, with a smirk. I 
almost expected to be 
told to stand in a corner. I 
kept my smile firmly in 
place 




trouble to get the investigator removed. 
And started throwing hints that my hus¬ 
band as a lawyer had been hired to 
defend Sharma and his dealings. If I had 
not been the rival for CM. all this would 
have been brushed under the carpet, A 
bad name is all I got out of my few 
weeks as CM. 

THEN CAME THE MURDER. Of a can¬ 
didate in the election. And in Sahib 
Singh Verma’s constituency at that. 
Worse luck, not some Congressman we 
could have ignored, but from our own 


George’s parly. With Jaya Jaitly scream¬ 
ing her head off. or at any rate darkly hin¬ 
ting about how she suspected Venna’s 
hand in it. What have I to do with mur¬ 
der. gentle, gentle me? I can bite my 
opponent's head off — that is only a 
debating technique. But getting a man 
killed? 1 get others to even swat the 
mosquitoes in my home. Yet. there 1 
was, leading a party with a murder stuck 
to its name. 

And what. I ask you. had I to do with 
the price of onions? I buy them, yes. I 
cook them. yes. I even occasionally eat 
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Then came the results. I said our 
house has burnt down because we set it 
on fire with our own candle. My rivals 
were furious—precisely because what I 
had said was true. They had set our 
house on fire. If there had been the least 
unity in our ranks, the gap would have 
been much narrower. There would have 
been dignity in defeat. As it is. I do not 
know who exulted more at my defeat— 


L.ILAOVANI:''lMioniiiy waytotecomlnguBJP nof^parson. Tall im, 


OHrailtWhirtdaldo?'' 

them—although it smells awful later. 
But I had no idea an entire election could 
be lost because someone forgot to 
import a few tonnes. I did what I could, 
but an entire consignment had to be rejec¬ 
ted as inedible and. in any case, the voter 
only wanted to know why if I could 
import them now. we had not done so 
earlier? Should I have told them Madan 
Lai Khurana is from Sadar and all the 
big-time traders who made crores out of 
the crisis are his chums? 

They ganged up against me. these 
three ex-CMs, Khurana and Sahib Singh 
and ex-chief exec, councillor. Vijay MaU 
hotra. Each of them wanted the job I did 
not want. Then, what made the party for¬ 
ce it on me? Just one little thing — Pra- 
mod Mahajan. He wanted my portfo¬ 
lios. So, he kicked me out of the Centre 
and ensured 1 would not have the stand¬ 
ing to gel my ministries back by sending 
me where I would be resoundingly defea¬ 
ted. Can you think of anything more 
sneaky? 


I AM NOT SURE who did it. but on the 
morning of the voting, someone went 
round a slum in my Assembly consti¬ 
tuency distributing sweets that made 
dozens ill. In no time at all, even as 
voters were on their way to the polling 
booths, the rumour spread that scores 
had died and many more were dying. 
That dished me. I just scraped through 
against an unknown. My victory was 
thus a humiliation. 



ROMESH SHARMA: "Just bMMi 
w« saM RoaiMh SteMM WM a 

asking why, In that eaaa, I had 
takan tha traubla to gat tha 
Invaatigator lomovad" 


the Congress or our own DilUwallahs. 

I took my reverses with whatever 
equanimity I could summon. I smiled on 
TV and gave witty answers. I quit my 
Assembly seat and returned to resume 
my career in Parliament. To my shock, I 
was denied my portfolios. I was not giv¬ 
en back even one ministry, let alone two. 
Back to the back-benches, I was told, 
with a smirk. I almost expectedTo be 
told to stand in a comer. I kept my smile 
firmly in place. There is Life After Politi¬ 
cal Death. I went to Pakistan. My Urdu 
was better than most Pakistanis. My 
shair-o-shairi was quoted and requoted. 
Pak TV just could not take their cameras 
off me. And what a smash hit I was. 
Frankly, Benazir Bhutto was put in the 
shade; it was me the Pak press wanted. 
Perhaps, 1 thought to myself, this agni 
pariksha in exile is God’s way of ready¬ 
ing me for the foreign office. Out with 
Vasundhara, in with me. Better still, off 
with Jaswant, watch out Talbott, here I 
come. But nothing happened. 

AND THEN CAME THE dissolution. I 
positioned myself right where my smi¬ 
les and nods and asides would catch the 
cameras. They did. But not long enough 
to get us that one extra vote we needed. 
Doesn’t matter, 1 said to myself, mine is 
the one scat the BJP is sure to get come 
September. And now what happens? 

The Gang of Three gang up against me, ^ 
all set to do me down as they did last 
year. I thought up a lovely stratagem, so 
clever I thought I would not let even you 
into the game. 1 met you and told you of 
all the horrible things being done to me 
— for no fault other than that T am a dam¬ 
ned sight better than all Three put toge¬ 
ther. You murmured your sympathies. 

So I dashed off a letter refusing to cont¬ 
est the next Lok Sabha election. I 
thought there would be a howl of pro¬ 
test. I thought voters in their millions 
would rise as one to demand I be resto¬ 
red. I thought I would be carried on a 
wave of the people's indignation to grea¬ 
ter glory. Instead, there has been thunde¬ 
ring silence. My refusal to contest has 
been accepted without demur. I am on 
my way to becoming a BJP non-person. 

Tell me, Guruji, what do I do? 

At your feet, 

Sushma. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Eight years after 

We should not forget Rajiv Gandhi's contributions to the nation 


After eight years 
of his assassina¬ 
tion, it is high time 
we made an assess¬ 
ment of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's performance 
as Prime Minister. 
He lost power in 
1989 and after that 
the country has wit¬ 
nessed six Prime Ministers. If one goes 
by the facts, it is obvious that Rajiv 
delivered the maximum in the minimum 
span of time. 

In fact, he only got two-and-a-half 
years to work because the remaining 
years were spent in fire-fighting against 
V.P. Singh's brigade and the entire 
Opposition. There was so much political 
turmoil since July 1987, that he could 
not concentrate. The Opposition MPs 
did not allow Parliament to run properly 
and in 1989 they resigned. Many of his 
key people left and he was busy keeping 
his house in order. 

But the people of India should not for¬ 
get that he gave a number of gifts to Che 
nation. These were the telecom revolu¬ 
tion, computerisation and the technolo¬ 
gy mission. He also conceived econo¬ 
mic reforms which were later implemen¬ 
ted by Narasimha Rao and Manmohan 
Singh. The manifesto which he prepared 
in 1991 before his death was dominated 
by ideas of economic reforms. 

Today, people can make phone calls 
from small towns to anywhere in the 
world. Lakhs of people got employment 
through PCOs and the burden and depen¬ 
dence on post and telegraph was r^u- 
ced. Growth in the telecom sector has 
^n really achieved and we aie catch¬ 
ing up with a number of other nations. 

Earlier, nobody was happy with the 
telecom services. Though there are 
some people who give the credit for it to 
Sam ntroda, they are wrong. The entire 
telecom revolution was conceived by 
Rajiv, and Pitroda only implemented a 
part of it on his directions. When the 
Janata Dal came to power, it put a brake 
on this revolution wUch was again initia¬ 
ted by Sukh Ram, on the same line 
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which Rajiv had prepared. 

When Rajiv had launched computeri¬ 
sation, a number of politicians and medi- 
amen had blamed him for abetting unem¬ 
ployment and ridiculed him. Today, 
India has done wonder^ in computerisa¬ 
tion. Millions of youths not only got 
employment but have also good job 
opportunities abroad as software engi¬ 
neers. India is earning foreign exchange 


in huge volumes because of 
computerisation. 

Tl^ technology mission has been 
equally beneficid to the nation. It has 
not only solved the water problem in 
many areas, but also pushed develop¬ 
ment in the field of science and technolo¬ 
gy. Today India is number one in remo¬ 
te- sensing satellite. We are also doing 
wonderfully in defence research and 
development. 

Rajiv was criticised for his decisions 
to purchase Bofors guns and Airbus 
3205. V.P. Singh took the maximum 
mileage out of both the issues. In ten 
years, nothing has come out of the 
Bofors investigation which could prove 


that Rajiv took bribe. No evidence has 
been shown so far of his involvement 
V.P. Singh, even after ten years, could 
not trace his Swiss bank account number 
which he had announced at a Patna rally. 

On the Airbus purchase, too, nothing 
was found against him afto the investi¬ 
gations. In fact, a case can be rejpstered 
against V.P. Singh for grounding the 
fleet costing several hundred crores to 


the national exchequer. 

Interestingly, now the Indian Airlines 
people are saying that Rajiv bought the 
best aircraft for domestic airlines and 
today it is running because of those pla¬ 
nes. Similarly, all the army officials are 
praising the performance of the Bofors 
gun. This is the only gun which is work¬ 
ing at Siachen. The army is pressurising 
the government to lift the ban on Bofors 
so that spares can also be purchased. 

It is most unfortunate that in spite of 
all these facts, poor Rajiv Gandhi was 
misunderstood and suffered unnecessa¬ 
rily. Let’s pay homage to him on his 
eighth death anniversary. • 
-:-^ 
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CHALLENGE 


Sonia Gandhi and the revolt: what happens now? 


I t took eight years for Congressmen 
to get Sonia Gandhi to say yes^ 
And seven minutes for her to turn it 
all down. It was on the evening of 
15 May that Sharad Pawar, Tariq 
Anwar and P.A. Sangma's letter reach¬ 
ed Sonia. The three Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) members stated 
quite categorically that they did not 
think it fit that anyone other than a 
natural-bom Indian should become 
Prime Minister. This was something 
that the BJP and its allies had been claim¬ 
ing all along. 

This was also something that Sonia 
had discussed with her colleagues just a 
couple of hours ago at a CWC meeting at 
her residence. Although the meeting had 
been called to finalise the list of candida¬ 
tes for the Goa Assembly elections, it 
was Sonia who raised the issue of her 
foreign birth. She pointed out that the 
BiP had made this into a campaign issue 
and that it was something that the party 
would have to deal with during its strate¬ 
gy sessions. But, she told her partymen, 
she would "fight till the end". At the 
same time, Sonia did not know what she 
was up against. 

As expected, Aijun Singh was quick 
to reassure her that her place of birth was 
not an issue. He pointed to the fact that 
the Assembly elections held last year 
had proved this. The BJP had tried to 
make it an issue even then, but the 
people of India turned it down, he said. 

That was when P.A. Sangma spoke 
up. He contradicted Singh and said that 
S^a’s foreign origins was fast becom¬ 
ing the BJP*s main electoral plank. And 
th^, he turned to Sonia and said that the 


party had some difficulty in countering 
the BJP*s propaganda since they knew 
very little about Sonia. For instance, 
when did she give up her Italian citizen¬ 
ship? And so on. 

Sonia had baicly the time to compre¬ 
hend what Sangma had just said, when 
Pawar joined in. He said that more and 
more people were asking the Congress 
why, in a country of 980 million people, 
they could not find an Indian as its prime 



1 was tiM first to rnllM the 
potsiitlals of tyiiig yp irttb aa ttaliasT 


I ministerial candidate. 

I It was R.K. Dhawan who then took up 
the cudgel on her behalf. He a.sked the 
working committee to draft a resolution 
reposing faith in Sonia’s leadership. But 
Tariq Anwar thwarted him, and even Dr 
Manmohan Singh pointed out that they 
had already passed such a icsolution. 
Where was the need to keep repeating 
themselves, he asked plaintively. 

The meeting ended with a resolution 
(drafted by Aijun Singh) condemning 
the BJP for its attack on Sonia. In fact, 
after the discussion on Sonia’s oiigins 
was over and done with, the meeting 
went on quite amicably. Possible candi¬ 
dates for the Goa elections were discuss¬ 
ed and CWC members ribbed Pawar say¬ 
ing that he had managed to get quite a 
few of his candidates on the list. 

After which, most of the members left 
for home, eager to watch the India ver¬ 
sus South Africa match on television. 
Sangma asked Pilot to come and have a 
cup of coffee with him but since it was 
well past two o’clock. Pilot replied that 
he was hungry and wanted to go home 
and eat lunch instead. 

An ardent cricket fan, Pawar stayed 
back to have a few words with Sonia. He 
told her that he would be leaving for 
Madras on the 17th where he would dis¬ 
cuss a possible poll alliance with 
Jayalalitha. 

There was no more mention of Soni¬ 
a’s foreign origins. Everyone thought 
that the matter had been settled. 

Until that evening. 

W hile stunned Congressmen met at 
Pranab Mukheijee’s house to dis- 
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“Though 
bom in a 
foreign iand, 
i chose india 
as my 

country. I am 
indian. And I 
wiii remain 
so tiii my iast 
breath, india 
is my 

motheriand, 
dearer to me 
than my own 
iife...l came 
into the 
senrice of my 
party not for 
a position of 
power. But 
becausethe 
party faced a 
chaiienge to 
itsveiy 
existence. 
And I couid 
not stand 
idiyby" 
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Tffliq Wi’ 
P.A. iSangma write a lette 4 j ; 


E JiiMirifht;i$liaiadPawaratteiidedapiv8acoiii«icnce at the Womcn’sPress Chib. Anri soon, tlieinevitiMequBr* 
ft oopperi i^): would Sonia Ganrihi be the Congress party's prime ministeiial candidate? 

Sy now was used to this questkm. It cropped up at eadi and every press conference. The prob4eni here, 

was not so much ^ there was a doubt as to whethertheGongimpnHtidesm would get to be Prime Minister. The. * 
uiieertaihly prevailed as to what Shaiad Pawre’s stance on dMt qndHloa would be. 

' "Of ooqiire she is our candidate." he adinreiishcd the Kportar.'‘'.Why'shou]d there by any doubt? She is the CPf^ 






(Co na p l l i i pp li ^^ leadetr, and as you sl( jeadhr is the prime miidsteria} bwiidyate.*.. 

"Are yi^-siiji^t^ttoj" 

&y now'l^ji^^lcwnt to deal widi dre press. He Isrigho^ twridd/As it is I am in caiim^ tnwble. Why do ypit 
wnBt.h>8i^i^h^labtK nouMe?" AndeveiyonesmUfldint^yii^paitgr. 

' A w«dir|^.j|^l|^tibbi off his misrive to Sonia GantUd. The hfttre. co-signed bjr two cjaKr CWC 


^■rrTTTTirTTT^ 


' t- r-' t»iH 11»f 11 <5 r»' 4 >'i Hi ^f ^ 4* >[* 1 > 1M' M!*_»1»p*^ M ♦)m 'ii ^ H * ' t \ j 


fl)«yweinno(dn|^ij|iiiiit!riiddierapersonbcvnorfareifnoi!i|^..«nsfittobe^connfiy*slVinreMiniBtt^^ 

. ./ft is notpolidhli^ii^a countiy of980millioa. tyitb a Wealih t^edueatioii, coonpetence ibdabili^ 
OtilMrthimimlimiHil^of&idiaasoil.toheaditsgoye!riimc^"saiddwfiMn-piigemi^^ 

.Theno^^iwsismflM/f^^'h^ 199S and was ddivem to aQlll^JfjlWC meqibcn on that vd^ evei^iiti^a 

best, ghied to Ooln^^eiRiiwSaudtAfiHkxcrfcm rinded 

>;i!j^Mft.C9ll^nkh£||ww«reinriwdLOscarFeniandes,pa^.gftMralsecretafyigatacalt:htnnlOtsa^^ '' 

hjplOjj^^GddklliffrippSBlOBtiQgllwiiaxtdtqr.H^^ ; 


"It is not possible that a country of 980 million, with a wealth of || 
1^ education, competence and ability, can have anyone other than 


an Indian, born of Indian soil, to head its government" 




... „ i 
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^ Kiti tfMt Ibe wAsieaivinir'^ 


f^jjhtAfesiNctdiiytoaMatdldaMd 

hV |tor ih«|^ jHe.; 

eeith«|Mp.5nii^?Ewarhf4'. ' 
almdy liA ft>r Pune. 

Tariq'Anwar defmdsd Aeir 
He pointed OIK that (hey were ffloely 
voicing a conceni which niany of 
(hem felt. And merely writing a letter 
^d not amount to anti-party activi¬ 
ties. AAer all. thdr's was a democra* 
tk party ^ and th^.viwte not amongst 
tho^ s^tnoiidMd peyeqpbantic 
pb(Hudtit1it|;dHk hot saidi jttst the 
c^^iosite bmhd Sonia’s back. 


While Anwar can ttdce tinedit ^ 
being upfront and hooert, the same 
K doe8mKap|dyti>Pawar,Hehas,time 
“ and agate, reiterated thm Sonia 
should become thenext Prime Mini¬ 
ster. In fact, he was instrumental in . 
not only nominating hor ^orpaiW pre¬ 
sident bte even forwarded ^ teme. 
forthepostofCPPchief. At least, 
AnwarwaUccdoutofdieCWCraeet'' 
teg that deciited to reptece Sitattun 
Kesri wtth Scmia. 


TlMs is the first time die Mtnadia 
has iaunciied a fiontaj attack. And 
this time, it does oof lo<A. as if he will 
back down. For, when be was teform- 


ed that Sonia had resigned because 
hte letter^Fawar teat had 

I neverquteidoaedl^eredtteria^ 

. 'P pat^ president "Abontherteqwasi* 
bility as partypreodetei wefaave 
never rai^ any objeeSh»,* be said. 

* We did not sflfc f<Hr die resijpiation of 
Sonia Oamtei^ party president,* he 
added. And ftexerated tein bis 
demand waii; oidy Utteted m tee 
dooofthepo^jof.FtteteMhd^^ 
Preside vteopjreaiklem 
Howem, tee le^ does qwl&itt 


Sonia on other grounds dted; 

(dace of biite: * ApenoptTrite tsip 
iilteftieretebaCd ^ 

laiipaicnufer^i 
onderstandtegw!. 
why the founders Vour p^ 
ed ^ pecfite who 






CUSS the *letter bomb', Sonia stayed at 
home. She had already decided her cour¬ 
se of action. And was ready with her 
reply. At Mukherjee's residence, a glee¬ 
ful Aijun Singh announced that Pawar 
and Co. would have to be expelled. M.L. 
Fotedar and Dhawan agreed with him. 
Others, however, advised caution. 

Later, two Sonia-loyalists called on 
Mukheijee. Among other things, they 
asked him to make sure that Aijun Singh 
did not brief the press that evening. Muk¬ 
heijee laughed, and assured them that he 
would deal with the press. At that time, 
Mukheijee was not aware of the historic 
nature of the announcement he would 
have to make. 

At 7.30 pm that evening, Sonia walk¬ 
ed into the conference room at 24 Akbar 
Road with a b|ue folder in her hand. 
Before anyone could raise the issue of 
Pawar’s letter, she opened the folder and 
took out a letter of her own. Although a 
few Congressmen had an inkling of 
what was in store, they were stunned 
nevertheless. It was an emotional 
moment, and even Aijun Singh wept 
when he heard what Sonia had to say. 

"Though bom in a foreign land, I 
chose India as my countiy. I am Indian. 
And I will remain so till my last breath. 
India is my motherland, dearer to me 
than my own life...," the lines were remi¬ 
niscent of her mother-in-law’s words 
when she pledged the last drop of blood 
to this country. 

Her speech over, Sonia Cold her collea¬ 
gues th^ she would leave the meeting, 
so that they could discuss what she h^ 
just said. Tears in his eyes, Sitaram 
Kesri caught hold of her hand and begg- 


tt was a very hurt Sonia 
QandhI who handad In 
her rasidnation lottor. 
Thoso who applaud her 
move as a brilliant 
political ploy aro 
missing the point. Truo, 
hor rosignation has 
takon the wind out of 
Pawar's sails. But, this 
was not a politleal 
doclalon. It was an 
omotionalono 


ed her not to leave. ^Chhodiye Kesriji” 
she pleaded. He did not let go. "Turn 
meri beti jaisi ho, mat jao” he begged. 

But Sonia had taken her decision. 

Later that night. Congressmen troop¬ 
ed into 10 Janpath. But Sonia did not 
change her stand. Embarrassed CWC 
members shuffled uncomfortably as 
both Aijun Singh and M.L. Fotedar 
wept boisterously. Even Sonia looked a 
bit uncomfortable. 

Later, two Congress chief ministers, 
Digvijay Singh and Ashok Gehlot tende¬ 
red their resignation to her. "We won 
because of you," said the Madhya 
Pradesh chief minister. "We cannot con¬ 
tinue without you.” But still, Sonia said 
nothing. 

She later told friends it was not just 
the three of them. There were others 
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JQl^aiiii Oatdbi walked up the gar- 
^%den path that coimeeted lOlaa'* 
.%lFpatb(odieCciQ|itH»lwad> 
tjuMlm. She aotiled at lepcHters, but 
sah^ nodiiqg a» west in to attend 

the party’a wQiicBig comathtee me^* 
ing on the evening of IdMay. 

Seven minutes lahu’, she wtdked 
out again. Whetk statded ieportm tri¬ 
ed to ^lestitm her, die said,, *tlK 
spokeqNnsan will bchd'ybtL* And 
left. 

It was left to a weeping Anttnka 
Sonl, a ted-facedPnm(ft>Mukheijee 
and a sombre MacBiavtao Scincfia to 
break the news: the Congress Presi¬ 
dent had just resigned, ^id pedicta- 
-bly, the Congress Working Commit- 
:pe (CWC) h^rgectedhCT 
mignation. 

followed a ni(^ of long 
drama. Youth Congress Workers 
camped outside 10 Janpath andriMUt- 
ed slogans of Sonia Z.40, Desk 
Baehao and Bhukhe Matjayenge, 

, Sonia koLayenge. Fortunately, 




Aqun Singhdldiicdliave enough 
tiine to tndMiiae Ids A|^ Radi (the 
trimpo diatinvatkibly drives iqNo to 
lai^ad) wtieomrirtla^laaddsisn^ 
blares tt’shit aodft KMe.gc^ Rajiv 
Gandhihamaiifi^deAkadidara. 
oatMum far niriSTItrift^Mt for onoa^ 
he was s4so stormed lqr*^hadjiiri 
hqrpened. 

And soon, wciridiif Moum 
ineiiriMafs gimiiiimdtair 
aim foshfldova^tdptamdB Sonia. A 
Mahila Congresa worker wept 
uitconttrdiaUy and lefiiaed to let the 
CWC menibeis fakatheir cats faito 
10 Janpath. *|.et dimi walk.* she 
saU and dried sbfloie mote for die 
beDBfitofdieTVcaiiieras.(Uttft)ctii- 
nately fordie Usfy. ntost of the 
iqrortersiecdled that she had enact¬ 
ed dm sanm dimia jvhen Natasimha 
Rao was die.pi|tW. Modjlem ww 
being twgcied Sio^ add 

Co.) 

biside. however. Uiwa iveie no 
dmamcs.SoaiaOa)l4hu|jMriher^^ . 


torirccRuteously, mn had litde to say 
tothdri. 

* We told her that we owed me rec¬ 
ent vtetmy at die AssemUy elections 
Srid<%nl»nNabi Azad. 
*We also leitdiided her diat it was 
because of her that the Congtess got 
neartylSOseatsduringthelastciec- 
dons/he added. Another wotkiog 
committee member. R.K. Dhawan, 
pmmed out dnt diings like this ($ba- 
rad Pawar*s letter) hrmen. *Even 
linrfiisji had to foce such simadons.* 
he rerninded her gently. 

Sliil Sonia said nothing. ‘ 

*We (old her about die idegtams 
that have oome hr ftrr tier sappoii^ We 
toldherabomdwsimptwdindMnon- 
sinriiim odiaide-But die htti rnade.up 
her mfaid. It is now uptii ns tp try and 
b(^vihd» W mt^Pngeit,* Anddka 


'-'iiiiiricgiK ' 

said.. i»Ji 

idw,*hesi|ddilMipefiiHy. ... 



"We told her that we owed the recent victory at the Assembly 
elections to her...it was because of her that the Congress got 
nearly 150 seats during the last elections" Ghulam Nabi Azad 
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such as Pilot who had raised this issue. 
By then it was clear — to the few who 
had any doubts—that she was not resort¬ 
ing to cheap gimmicks. She was genuine¬ 
ly hurt. After all, she had not begged 
Congressmen to make her party chief. 
And when she did give in to their 
pleadings, it was at a time when the Con- 
# gress was at its lowest ebb. 

On the eve of the 1998 polls the Con¬ 
gress party was not expected to get even 
90 seats. Vote-catchers such as Mamata 
Baneijee had left the party. It was at this 
point that Sonia stepp^ in and agreed to 
campaign for the Congress. Later, when 
the party got as many as 141 seats, she 
was asked to take over as the Congress 
president. As she said in her letter, "I 
came into the service of my party, not 
for a position of power. But because the 
party faced a challenge to its very 
existence. And 1 could not stand idly by." 

No wonder she felt cheated. 

B y now it*s clear that the letter was not 
written in one Saturday afternoon. 
The three rebels had been plotting for 
some time now; only 10 Janpath strateg¬ 
ists failed to recognise the signs. 

# It is easy to understand why Pawar 
wrote the letter. He had been chaffing 
and complaining for sometime now. His 
supporters say that the only reason why 


If Sonia Isas 
powoHiungiy as her 
detractors make her 
out to be, then why did 
she refuse to take over 
the party In 19917 And 
continued to dosofdr thoj 
next six years? It was 
only when the party 
was In danger of belna 
wiped out, that Sonia 
agreed to campaign 


the Maratha had agreed to support Sonia 
was that he had been given to understand 
that he would be made Congress Parlia- 
mentaiy Party (CPP) chief. Sonia loyal¬ 
ists deny that there was ever such an 
agreement. In any event, they argue, it 
was Pawar who proposed Sonia's name 
as the CPP chief. Why did he not contest 
at that time? 

That was the beginning of the end for 
Pawar. Although he still retained his old 
job as leader of Opposition, he enjoyed 
little power within the party framework. 
Instep, it was P. Shiv Shanker and P.J. 


Kurien who arrived each morning with a 
list of speakers forwarded by 10 Janpath 
and decided what the party would raise 
in Parliament. 

However, it was during the crisis in 
April that Pawar made his first few 
moves. Ironically, the party, recognis¬ 
ing his closeness to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, deputed him to talk to the Samaj- 
wadi Party leader. In retrospect, few are 
surprised that Yadav failed to come 
around. "God knows what deal he struck 
with Mulayam then," says a CWC 
member. 

In fact, Pawar was noticeably absent j 
from the dais, when Hussein Dalvi, the 
Samajwadi Party chief in Bombay join¬ 
ed the Congress. At that time, Amar 
Singh chuckled and promised, ”Iska 
badla hum zaroor leyenge ." His implica¬ 
tion was that the Samajwadi Party 
would break away Pawar in return. 

And later, when it came to deciding 
on poll alliances, the party once again 
turned to Pawar. The Maratha was sent 
to Madras to work out a deal with 
Jayalalitha. The two enjoyed a four- 
course meal (in fact Pawar did not reali¬ 
se that the lady would lay on such a sum¬ 
ptuous banquet for him and over-ate dur¬ 
ing the first course. Then, as he told his 
friends, he had a problem finishing the 
rest!). But clearly, he saved the dessert 
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Pawar revolts—finally 


I t now makes sense. Sharad 
Pawar’s Idler—and its timing— 
answers miiny of the questions 
left unsolved during the crisis in 
April. For instance, why did 
Mulayani wSingh Yadav and Amar 
Singh not support a Conmss govern¬ 
ment led by Sonia Candm? did 
they not listen to their old friend Com¬ 
rade Harkishen Singh Smjeet ofthe 



Mamata Banerjee 



R.K. Hegde 





CI^ Olid Viioig^behi^ 

the«octtlarfoR!(iii?-' ■ . 

One can tdso iKny tend behee^ 
the Knee of MjifiijrMti'a triumphant 
icaclioh to jShniidl^fu’s 
il^( theCoi^rtiii {ilitfdeatfb suggest 
■n amcvidaiHft tbpe C^mstltotilan of 

Indtaudittsli^ the 

hniidsierfl!itaa|#|itj^ 

ptetddeotepgM^’helMddby natural- 

thatj[ ijas.!t|>^; fy i|^ Ya dav told 

' Hadheiiiilidm^MesheBo 
qofdaily 4^'i^hB been 
fotetmned? 

Pot theJUrt ytau; Mptayam has 
been watdKn^g abonger, lesuigent 
Congiess Uf^gfauiiL Especially 
afiter the oodclnve'ai FUn^marhi 
wheie k was dbddhd that the party 
would notgO^fteaBianoes at the 
state-leveUhOiyiljiBO the Cmgress 
adud'for the ontsi' 

de) to Eum i Mpnufliheki «t die Cen- 
oe, Mulqrknilhmi^ Yadav was in a 
fix. HetSalbiavAttKidlhdpdw Con- 
Igen. yutlMfiedWbidtheaen stieng^ 
theoing dtejet^pwaikid forces. 

two 

have wciilted.ottt]a'di^,i but an aitlian- 
cewoiddbcipi^bpt^ khas woriced 
before in M is Maha^ 

naditn. At>d.Jb«Hidik^ 
oommoaeiiBiiii^; aCosgresspatty 
ledbyScmiafflbdAif. 

The BlP.iidwever, is not happy 
with the tiinisgttf the reytdt Its p^ 
stntegisia«|ytitatEivivarshQiiId 
have waked 
timpoil 

That wouldhin^ bad laciieof an 
in^NKt on the eieefonte. But Pawar 
hasa dme-MMe of Ids own. .^kI for 
that, he needs ^ four months before 
ibeeleedoQs. ‘ 

Eyw slaoe So^ Uidc Over, Pawar 
haafokniMdniBMlI^ . 


to move out, it has to be now. If, after 
the elections—and this is a staemg 
possibility—the Congress came to 
power, it would be difflcult to per¬ 
suade his MPs to leave the party and 
possible ministerial berths. 

So he had to act now. At a time 
when be can build an aUemative 
fnmtofhisown, andtemptotherCoo- 
gressmen to join him. He will probab¬ 
ly tie up with Mulayani Singh 
Yadav; Mamata Bnojee baa 
already indicated that she is uNtiting 
for Pawar’s phonecall. OtiierTlUtd 
Front leadHs who are uncomfiMtable 
with joining the BIP-led National 
Democratic Ftont could also go in 
for an eiectoni understanding with 
this lot. Such as Chanmababu Naidu 
and R.K. Hegde, 

Pawar also knows that his strength 
lies in Maharashtm. Hie reason why 
bis levrrit has been taken more 
seritHisly than ^un Skill’s Con-' 
gress (Tiwati) is that, unlike Singb, 
be is a mass-base leader. During the 
last elections, not «»ly did he win his 
own seat, he won 33 others for the 
Congrus. 

Which is why he needs to regn^. 
at the state level; e^^e^^wMi; 
Maharashtra headky for polls at the 
Assembly levd. It vraukl beeasyfo 
win over his old allies: the Rqndil^ . 
can Party of Imha ihd the Sas^wadl.. 
Par^. But diis is not bnotigh. 
However. Pawar k|iowU:d>tkdiO'' 

BJPisuncomfoitfddewiikdie^iv ' , 
Smia, Bspetdaify ajlti tipmwhehjie. 
partyistr ‘ 

^im^aad<^f^kw_ 

atie-upbeM^bjki^l^ 
that is whatl>ati^^» ttHhkiiF ^ 
porters) and the MEuadth tiudbes 
sense. ^ 

Hence, fheoigen^v Beeauaejf. 
ft war needs to ^ aB faif 

bekatrwm:fo 
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Pawar knows that the 
BJP is uncomfortable 
with the Shiv Sena at a 
time when the party is 
trying to dilute its 
image. A tie-up 
between a softer BJP | 
(at least that is what I 
Pawar will tell his 
supporters) and the j 
Maratha makes sense 


for the last—for now Congressmen are 
not sure quite what Pawar spoke to 
Jayalalitha about. "Was he striking a 
deal with her for the Congress party or 
for himself?" asked a Tamil Nadu 
Congressman. 

G iven this background, it is easy to 
understand his now-infamous 
speech at the CII, where he said that the 
next elections would throw up a fractur¬ 
ed Lok Sabha. Although he assured 
Ram Pradhan and other Sonia-loyalists 
that he had been misquoted, he also sent 
a bound copy of his speech to various 
newspaper offices. From which it was 
clear that he had not been misquoted. 

While looking for new allies, Pawar 
also carried on a sustained campaign 
with the media. First, he took a party of 
journalists to Baramati, his constituen¬ 
cy. There he took great pains to establish 
his credentials as a grassroot-level 
leader. He also took to entertaining jour¬ 
nalists in small groups. Invariably, he 
cracked the same joke at each meeting. 
While serving wine from his vineyards 
in Maharashtra, he would point out that 
he had tied up with an Italian firm to pro¬ 
duce wine. And then, he would smile 
and add: "I was the first to realise the 
potentials of tying up with an Italian." 

However, it was only a fortnight ago 
that the trio showed their hand. Two 
weeks ago, Sangma held a small dinner 
at his house. Besides Anwar and Pawar, 
he invited Santosh Mohan Dev and 
Jitendra Prasada. The other two were 
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DHMIAY SINQH: ” W« won 
bocnufo of youy" said tho 
Madhya Pradoah chlof mlnlator 
toSonlawhonhotondorod hla 
roalghatlon. "Wo canmvt 
continua without you" 

invited to throw in their lot with them. 
Both refused. 

In fact, it is a trifle ironic that the three 
CWC members approached by the trio 
were the most vocal in expressing their 
loyalty for Sonia. Jitendra Prasada was 
the first CWC member to tender his 
resignation. Rajesh Pilot has made it 
clear that while he was ready to express 
his views within the party forum, once 
the CWC took a decision, he would 
abide by it "like a loyal soldier". 

The third CWC member approached 
by Pawar was his old friend Ghulam 
Nabi Azad. Which perhaps explains 
why Azad fell ill and stayed away from 
the 15 May meeting. However, he was 
soon up and about on his feet, tel 1 ing tele¬ 
vision cameras that "the strictest discipli¬ 
nary action should be taken against 
Pawar". 

Other Pawar-loyalists were quick to 
follow suit. Interestingly, they were also 
the first to give statements in favour of 
Sonia Gandhi. These include Priya Ran- 
jan Das Munshi, Praful Patel, Gurudas 
Kamat and P.C. Chacko. However, 
Pawar found a friend amongst his ene¬ 
mies: out of the seven MPs who attend- 
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P.A. SANOMA: Ito had MidtiMi IM 
did not Mod to do any 

Nohru Oa n dN dynasty; whan 
askad whothar Sonia would bo 
thaiiarty’s prlmamMataifal 
€andidata» ho had iopHad that 
this was somothlng tliat tha party 
would havo to dodda 

ed Pawar's show of strength in Maha> 
rashtra, Pawar*s former bete noin 
Sudhakarrao Naik was one of them. In 
fact, Sushil Kumar Shinde, another 
Pawar-baiter, got a call from one of his 
supporters in Maharashtra when he saw 
Naik at Pawar’s meeting. 

By now Pawar has little option but to 
break away from the Congress. But it is 
clear that this is something he had plann¬ 
ed all along. Apart from Mulayam and 
Jayalalitha, he is also in constant touch 
with George Fernandes. From all 
accounts, he will form a regional party 
in Maharashtra, and do a deal either with 
Mulayam (the two had a meeting in 
Bombay on two days after Pawar shot 
off his letter) or go in for some sort of an 
understanding with the BJP. 

O ne is not quite sure why P.A. Sang- 
ma signed the letter (which, inciden¬ 
tally, he had drafted). Sonia-loyalists 
say that he saw himself as a prime mini¬ 


sterial candidate and had realised that 
with Sonia in place there was little chan¬ 
ce of this happening. Sangma, had, 
however, been dropping hints about his 
discontent with the present set-up. 

In fact, two months ago, during a tele¬ 
vision interview (Ru-ba-ru), he had 
boasted that he had never asked for a 
ticket from the Congress. And that he 
did not need the party to campaign for 
him. He was quite capable of winning 
the seat on his own. And that he did not 
need to do any *chamchagirV of the 
Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. When asked 
whether Sonia Gandhi would be the par¬ 
ty’s prime ministerial candidate, he had 
replied that this was something that the 
party would have to decide. 

Later, he was called to 10 Janpath and 
asked to clarify some of the statements 
that he had made during the interview. 

Tariq Anwar was not so vocal. But, he 
has always been upfront and honest in 
his politics. There is little denying that 
the former general-secretary had been 
sidelined in the current set-up. It did not 
help that he is a stranger to Aijun 
Singh’s style of coterie politics. 

Moreover, Anwar is aware that his 
survival in Bihar depended on Laloo 
Yadav rather than the Congress. He has 
always been gracious in acknowledging 
that he won his present Lok Sabha seat 


with Laloo's aid. Which is perhaps why 
he had no qualms in signing the letter. 
Unfortunately for him, Laloo Yadav has 
established close contacts with the Con¬ 
gress. He refers to Sonia as "betV, More 
to the point, he needs the Congress. 

Anwar, however, could join the Sama- 
Jwadi Party. That way, Laloo could easi¬ 
ly help him out in Bihar. In fact, two 
weeks ago, Anwar’s loyal aide, Shahid 
Siddiqui had left the Congress to join the 
Samajwadi Party. Perhaps, he h^as pav¬ 
ing the way for his mentor. 

F br the time being, however, the Con¬ 
gress party has t^en no action again¬ 
st the rebels. The CWC has rejected their 
letter, but there is no talk of disciplinary 
action against them. In the best tradi¬ 
tions of inner-party democracy, Pranab 
Mukheijee told the press that "writing a 
letter to the Congress president and ask¬ 
ing for its consideration is the right of a ^ 
dTWC member". The idea is to marginali¬ 
se the three within the party. 

As for the actual martyr. Congressm¬ 
en are not quite sure how to deal with the 
situation at hand. By now it is quite appa¬ 
rent that Sonia is very serious about her 
resignation. It is not a cheap stunt — 
regardless of what the BJP may say. The 
rabble-rousers have forgotten that way 
back in 1991, when the Congress offer¬ 
ed her the party on a platter she had 
refused. At that time the Congress was 
sure to form the government, and Sonia 
would have been the logical choice as 
Prime Minister. 

So, if she is as power-hungry as her 
detractors make her out to be, then why f 
did she refuse to take over the party in 
1991?And continued todosofor the next 
six years? It was only when the party 
was in danger of being wiped out, that 
Sonia agreed to campaign. And later, 
when she became Congress president, 
she made it clear that her priority was 
not to cobble together a coalition and 
stake claim (she could have become 
Prime Minister even in March last year) 
but instead to revitalise the party. 

Hence, it was a very hurt Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi who handed in her resignation lett^. 
Those who applaud her move as a brilli¬ 
ant political ploy are missing the point. 
True, her resign^on has taken the wind 
out of P^war’s sails. But, this was not a 
political decision. It was an emotional 
one. 

Which is why she is not going to 
change her mind for a longi^long time. • ^ 
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The Case 
i s Close d 

But the controveisy surrounding 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination remains 

L ast Tuesday, when Supiieme Court confirmed the 
death sentence of four of the 26 accused and acquitt¬ 
ed 19 others in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination case, 
there was a belief—hawked aggressively by a sec¬ 
tion of the media—that the controversies surround¬ 
ing the killing of the Congress leader too would end. Such 
hopes have been belied, as Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination, after 
all, is politics. 

A human bomb killed Rajiv Gandhi on 21 May, 1991,atSri- 
perumbudur. Investigation by the Special Investigation Team 
(SIT) of the Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) led by 
D.R. Karthikeyan had held the Tamil Tigers responsible for 



the dastardly crime. This line of investigation w^ severely 
tested by the Jain Conunission that went to the wiSer conspi¬ 
racy behind the assassination. Post-Rajiv, the Congress has 
not been able to reconcile with his assassination as grave ques¬ 
tions of cover-up and involvement of foreign hands have been 
raised from time to time about the lackadaisical manner in 
which the Narasimha Rao government presided over the pro¬ 
be. Sonia Gandhi’s raison de etre too has been the issues sur¬ 
rounding her husband’s assassination and an endorsement of 
her entry into politics. With Sonia as the Congress president, 
the judgement is likely to reopen a Pandora's box of compet¬ 
ing accusations. 

The Supreme Court’s judgement, delivered by Justice K.T. 
Thomas, Justice D.P. Wadhwa and Justice (^uadii, probably 
was the trigger that revived all the conspiracy theories that see¬ 
med to shroud the heinous murder. The SC judgement not 
-:-^ 
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only questions one of the premises of SIT’s thesis that the 
assassination of Rajiv was an act of terrorism, but it also chose 
to acquit 19 of the accused who had been earlier sent to the gal¬ 
lows by the special court at Poonamallee. The court also order¬ 
ed the immediate release of all the 19 accused who, in its opi¬ 
nion, had served their sentences during 8 long years of 
incarceration. 

One of those acquitted by the apex court, Thambi Anna, 
was charged by the S IT for providing the finances for the assas¬ 
sination. The acquittal has resurrected the fundamental issue 
— which has been deliberated at length by the much-reviled 
Jain Commission — about who financed the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

One of the released accused, Ranganath, provided grist to 
the long-held fears that Rajiv Gandhi’s killing was allegedly 
masterminded by godman Chandra Swami. He also claimed 
that he had infonned the SIT boss, Karthikeyan, about the 
involvement of Chandra Swami but his charges were not tak- 
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en seriously. Ranganath also promised to reveal all. Expec¬ 
tedly, both the BJP and the Congress gave precedence to 
Ranganath\s statement and demanded further probe in his alle¬ 
gations by the Multi-Disciplinary Monitoring Agency 
(MDMA) constituted by the government after submission of 
the Jain Commission report. The Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee (CWC) also demanded that Ranganath should get protec¬ 
tion, as many of the key witnesses of the case like Shan- 
mugham and Dixon had died under mysterious circumstan¬ 
ces. The fat was truly on fire. 

T his new twist to the eight-year-old assassination has 
brought the focus firmly on an agency languishing due to 
indifference and absence of political will. The SC order, CBI 
officials feel, would strengthen the MDMA in carrying out its 
mandate. 

It may be recalled that Justice M.C. Jain had recommended 
further investigations into: 


■ The 22 accused who for some reason had been ignored by 
the SIT 

■ The cover-up by various government agencies 

■ The extradition of three absconding accused,Prabhakaran, 
Pottu Amman and chief of LTTE women’s wing Akila 

■ The role of Godman Chandra Swami 

Highly placed sources in the home ministry inform that the 
SC judgement would contribute in leavening a sense of belief 
in the MDMA. After all, the SC confimied the death sentence 
of Perarivalan, alias Arivu, for helping one-eyed Jack, Sivara- 
san, in putting together the explosive device. Arivu, accord¬ 
ing to SIT investigations, had bought "two nine-volt batte¬ 
ries" that were used to blast the bomb. MDMA, therefore, 
would have a case against those who were responsible for pro¬ 
curing the RDX and other explosives—a part of the investiga¬ 
tion that for .some reason was not touched by the SIT. 

Kumaran Padmanabha, alias KP. who is in Jain’s li.st of 
accused, is alleged to be the main arms procurer for the LTTE 
who somehow escaped SlT’s charge-sheet. It was KP’s links 
with Saudi arms dealer Adnan Khashoggi that first gave hints 
of a possible link of the killers with Chandra Swami. With the 
way the SC has given importance to the evidence against 
Murugan and Santhan, it is unlikely that KP can breathe easy. 

By this yardstick, life imprisonment for another accused, 
Santhan, would provide the reason for the MDMA to go after 
other accused who committed similar crimes. Santhan was 
accused of procuring various inputs for the assassins, passing 
information and acting as courier. Others in the list of accused 
— prepared by Jain Commission — like Nixon, Kanthan and 
Ramnan fall in this category. 

Murugan, whose hanging was confirmed by the SC, was 
charged for indoctrinating and cultivating Indian accused, 
Nalini, and sending illegal messages. Baby Subramaniuni, a 
member of the LTTE poliiburo, who figures in Jain's list, too, 
has played a similar role. 

I n spite of the role played by the LTTE leadership in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination, the SC refuses to recognise it as an 
act of terrorism. Justice Thomas, along with other judges, 
gave several reasons for setting aside the conviction and the 
sentence passed by the trial court in Madras under Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA). The con¬ 
viction under TADA was the cornerstone of the SIT probe. 

Justice Thomas noted that "nothing else other than an edito¬ 
rial in a journal of the LTTE and a reported speech of Prabha- 
karan in April 1990 is proved in the case either from the utter¬ 
ances of the LTTE top-brass or from the writings edited by 
them that someone wanted to strike fear in the government 
either of the Centre or of any state". Justice Thomas further 
said: "in view of paucity of materials, it is difficult to conclude 
that the conspirators intended, at any time, to overawe the 
Government of India as by law established or to strike terror 


Even though the four accused have been sentenced 
to death, the acquittal of 19 is perceived to be a 
mqjor setback for the Special Investigation team 
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in the f^pie of India". Thomas observed that "there is no 
such evidence that any such activity was done for the purpose 
of killing any police personnel". Due to this Judgement could 
not "sustain the conviction of appellants for offences under 
Section 3 or 4 of TADA". 

However, the SC Bench upheld, on the basis of the copious 
documents presented as evidence by the SIT, that "there was 
not even a speck of doubt in our mind that the criminal conspi¬ 
racy to murder Rajiv Gandhi was hatched by at least four per¬ 
sons comprising of Velupillai Prabhakaran, Pottu Amman. 
Sivarasan and Akila". 

Justice Thomas, contrary to the views held by other brother 
judges, did not want to condemn Nalini, a prime accused, to 
death by hanging. Reasons forwarded by Thomas were huma¬ 
nitarian, as he did not want Nalini’s son, residing with her hus¬ 
band Murugan’s mother in Australia to be orphaned. 
Murugan too had been sentenced to death. Other judges did 
not agree with this contention as the assassination too was 
committed by the female human-bomb Dhanu. 

Justice Thomas conceded that the prosecution had succeed¬ 
ed in proving Nalini as oneofithe conspirators and participant 
in the act of assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. 

P roviding a justification for pronouncing death sentences 
to the four accused, the judgement observed that "Sivara¬ 
san wanted Santhan to keep his two bags and conceal them in 
Kottivakkom”. Santhan helped LTTE activists to escape from 
the clutches of the police. He is also accused of handing over a 
wireless set to LTTE activist Suresh Master at the house of 
Vijayan. 

Regarding Murugan, the judgement takes into cognisance 
his confession that he rendned a "lot of help in carrying out 


the target of conspiracy — that is, the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandlii though he did not go to Sriperumbudur". Murugan's 
confession was responsible for revealing the involvement of 
LTTE’s leadership in the crime. 

Arivu, who too has been sentenced to death, was responsi¬ 
ble for mobilising assorted inputs for Sivarasan that was later 
used in rigging up the explosive device. Arivu had further con¬ 
fessed that on 20 May, he had gone to Bhagyanathan’s house 
where he found Sivarasan, Nalini, Murugan and Haribabu. 
Sivarasan told them about the meeting of Rajiv Gandhi. Arivu j 
thereupon gave a colour film to Haribabu. The SC Bench rely¬ 
ing on "confession" and other related evidence reached the 
conclusion that Arivu was actively involved in the criminal 
conspiracy to assassinate Rajiv Gandhi. 

Even though tlie four accused have been sentenced to 
death, the acquittal of 19 is perceived to be a major setback for 
SIT. At the time the Poonamallee court condemned the 24 
accused to gallows, SIT chief Karthikeyan had claimed vindi¬ 
cation for investigation conducted by the agency. Surpri¬ 
singly, the latest SC order has not fazed him. He has drawn 
solace from the observations of Justice Wadhwa who congra¬ 
tulates Srr for an excellent job. But the conclusions drawn 
from the SC order hardly cover the SIT or Karthikeyan in 
glory. The acquittal of the 19 accused is clearly an evidence of 
gaps in probe. The SIT does not dwell at all on the two key 
questions: who provided the funds for the assassination and, 
secondly, who procured the extremely costly white RDX for 
Dhanu? The answer to these questions, many in the investigat¬ 
ing agencies reckon, can help in understanding the contours 
ofthis complex conspiracy. • 
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Political realignments 
in Tamil Nadu have left 
G. K. Moopanar and 
his TMC in a quandary 


G .K. Moopanar is a deeply 
disturbed man after the lat¬ 
est round of political 
realignments in Tamil 
Nadu. Loyal to the Gandhi 
family, he harbours a deep hatred for 
Jayalalitha, the AIADMK chief. And 
his party, the Tamil Maanila Congress 
—a bre^away faction of the Congress 
— cannot also align with the newly- 
formed DMK-BJP combine. It’s a clas¬ 
sic dilemma: to a certain extent he is will¬ 
ing to compromise; but, the question is, 
how far? 

He isn’t alone in his hatred. The 
TMC top brass, led by former finance 
minister P. Chidambaram and S.R. Bala- 
subramanian. are unanimous on one 
I point: that they should have nothing to 
do with the AIADMK. Putting their dis¬ 
like m perspective, Balasubramanian, 
who along with Moopanar had met 
Sonia Gandhi some days back, says: 
"The TMC was formed when former 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao worked 
out an unpopular alliance with Jayalali- 
iha's AIADMK on the eve of the 1996 
state and parliamentary elections. The 
TMC was bom to fight Jayalalitha’s cor¬ 
ruption and high-handedness; now, how 
can we go back to her?" In BaJasubrama- 
nian’s scheme of things, there can only 
be an alliance with the Congress and the 
Left parties. Agrees Chidambaram. 
"The TMC will form a new front sans 
the DMK and the AIADMK." says the 
man about whom there are mpiours that 
he may join the Sharad Pawar group in 
the Congress. 

In such a situation, what happens to 
the TMC? Political pundits pr^ict that 
the TMC may be heading for a split, 
with an exodus of middle and lower 
level leaders and workers back to the 
Congress. It began last week when N. 
Dennis, former TMC MP from Nagerco- 
vil, joined the Congress along with his 
supporters. Dennis’ explanation probab¬ 
ly sums up the mood in the camp: ”1 have 
nothing against Moopanar or anybody 
else in the TMC," he said. "But the 
ground realities have forced me to come 
back to the Congress. Today, the issue is 
that only Soniaji and the Congress can 
provide a stable government." 
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But it goes beyond that. E>ennis, who 
has been winning for the last 15 years 
from Nagercovil mainly because of the 
minority Christian Nadar votes, won by 
less than a thousand votes against a BJP 
candidate in 1998. Now, as a Congress 
candidate and with AlADMK and possi¬ 
bly Left support, he thinks he can win by 
a margin of over a lakh in the coming 
polls. 

Maybe he*s right. But although Sonia 
Gandhi and TNCC president Tindiva- 
nam Ramamurthy want the TMC to 
merge with the Congress, Moopanar 
and some of his other colleagues oppose 
such a merger. Speaking to reporters at 
Satyamurthy Bhavan, the TMC HQ in 
Madras, Moopanar was somewhat dis¬ 
missive of talks of alliances so early in 
the day. '*A1I this talk of poll alliances is 
premature as the polls are nearly four 
months away,” he said. ”We have 
enough time to firm up our options.” 

J dyalalitha, however, is taking no 
chances. Recently, she told Congress 
mediators tliat if the Left parties are also 
accommodated into a grand alliance 
against Karunanidhi*s DMK-BJP axis, 
she would have no problems sharing the 
dais with the TMC. Unfortunately for 
Moopanar. even if he himself isn’t entire¬ 
ly averse to joining this coalition, it 
would irk his star campaigner Rajnikant 
whose latest ^\\mPadaiyappaYiZs snide 
remarks against Jayalalitha. The film, 
running to full houses all over the state 
for the past one month, apparently pleas¬ 
ed chief minister Karunanidhi. Then, 
Moopanar\s plan to float a third front 
also has no takers. 

Meanwhile the ruling DMK has form¬ 
ed an alliance consisting of the BJP, and 
Its smaller allies like the PMK, the 
MDMK and the TRC. Defending his 
new friendship with the BJP, the chief 
minister .said that the BJP, after heading 
a coalition at the Centre, had tempered 
its communal disposition. Says Dalit 
Hzhilmalai, the Union mini.ster of state 
for health and the PMK general secreta¬ 
ry: "The DMK-lcd grand alliance which 
has now emerged in Tamil Nadu is a win¬ 
ning combination. We all accept the able 
leadership of Vajpayee." 

The BJP has promised the 
DMK-led alliance a share of power if 
they form the next government. 

B ut whatever alliances are formed 
and whoever conies to power, one 
thing is certain. In Tamil Nadu, the out¬ 
come is going to be decided by the sta¬ 


te’s 20-per-cent minority population. 

So, to woo the minorities, Karunani¬ 
dhi. who has a strong Muslim vote- 
bank, has withdrawn the dreaded Preven¬ 
tion of Terrorist Activities (POTA) Bill. 
The Muslims had earlier alleged that the 
Bill, introduced after the Coimbatore 
blasts, was Karunanidhi’s way of pleas¬ 
ing the BJP government. Karunanidhi’s 
other sops to Muslims include added 
compensation to more than 363 families 
who lost their property during the riots 
which followed the blasts. 

Not to be outdone, Jayalalitha is also 

PaWEAhiiM; ^ThaPIIK-ted grand 
allaiceiriiichliatiiQ^ 

Nadu is a wiMhg conbtaa^ 
aocaid tiM aUa laadenUp of V4|Mq^ 



trying hard to woo back this once- 
stFong minority vote-bank of the AlAD¬ 
MK. To give the impression that the 
AlADMK is secular, Jayalalitha held 
preliminary talks with Sharad Pawar. 
Jayalalitha described her tete-a-tetes as 
"pleasant, cordial and fruitful” and also 
added that the alliance will be firmed up 
by the end of the month. The only spoke 
in the wheel could be her insisting on a 
coalition government with plum posts 
for AlADMK MPs. 

Pawar’s Madras visit was bad news to 
Moopanar, though the recent Supreme 
Court ruling dismissing Jayalalitha's 
petition against the appointment of spe¬ 
cial judges by the TN Government to try 
corruption cases against her and also the 
quashing of a central notification trans¬ 
ferring the cases from them was a big 
boost. He is now trying to impress upon 
the Congress leadership that it would be 
‘suicidal’ for the party to have an allian¬ 
ce with Jayalalitha who* s fighting 46 cor¬ 
ruption cases. 

The latest outburst from Sharad 
Pawar and his threat to Sonia Gandhi’s 
leadership also comes as a major blow to 
Jayalalitha who has an excellent rapport 
with him. But it’s not only Jayal^tha 
who’ll suffer. With more pressing mat¬ 
ters taking up Sonia’s time, any decision 
on a new Chance in Tamil Nadu is 
certain to be shelved for the time being 
at least. Which includes Moopanar and 
his TMC as well. • 
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PROFILE 


The 

homemaker 


Home secretary Kamal Pande has what it takes 
for the job 


I t was the unkindest cut of all. In 
the recent bureaucratic reshuf¬ 
fle. Kamal Pande. a 1965 batch 
UP cadre officer was made the 
Union home secretary. Almost 
immediately the rumours started: 
Pande had been shifted to this sensitive 
post because of his relationship with 
the BJP stalwart. Murli Manohar Joshi. 

After all, said the critics, Pande is a 
Pahari from the Kumaon hills and so is 
Dr Joshi. Therefore, it is inevitable 
that the two are related. And that is 
why Pande got the job. concluded the 
rumour-mongers triumphantly. In 
fact, some went a bit further and claim¬ 
ed that Pande's saffron affiliations 
were implicit in his name. Kamal. 

Of course, no one bothered to check 
if Pande was indeed related to Joshi 
(and more to the point, would L.K. 
Advani take on a protege of his hete 
noire in his ministry)? Worse still, no 
one bothered to look at Pande’s impec¬ 
cable track record: he had topped the 
1965 batch. That he has also done an 
M.Sc. in physics from Allahabad 
University as well as a Masters in 
public administration from Harvard. 

And importantly that he has the repu¬ 
tation of being an honest, clean and a 
no-nonsense type of an officer. The 
only blemish so far is that he is also— 
to quote a fellow IAS officer from UP 
— known to be ‘slightly snooty’. But 
then, that could apply to most civil ser¬ 
vice officers, beginning with the flam¬ 
boyant but highly efficient N.K. Singh. 

Unfortunately for Pande. the con¬ 
troversy had nothing to do with his 
capabilities for the job, but everything 
with the manner of his transfer. Not 


many made that fine distinction 
though. 

The former home secretary came to 
know of his transfer in the most banal 
of ways. According to his friends. B.P. 
Singh was chairing a meeting relating 
to the ensuring Lok Sabha polls in his 
office at North Block when he got a 
call from the Prime Minister’s Office 
informing him about his transfer from 
the home ministry. He was told that the 
agriculture secretary, Kamal Pande, 
would be replacing him. 

The Opposition then went into over¬ 
drive. Three Congress leaders met the 
President of India and pointed out that 
since this was a caretaker government, 
it could not take decisions such as the 
transfer of bureaucrats in sensitive 
posts. It was later suggested to the 
press that in view of the impending 
elections, the BJP needed someone 
pliant. 

However, there is nothing in Pan¬ 
de’$ record to show that he is either pli¬ 
ant or ‘manageable*. Or that he is a 
BJP stooge. For Pande has been dis¬ 
trict magistrate in Uttar Pradesh when 
a Congress government was in power 
at the state. (He has worked with both 

From all acoouiilt. Pande 
has no pomical afllllallon. 
And knows when to toy no. 
Which shoidd coma as a 
turprisotoboththe 
tovonnnonlandtho 
Opposition that Is busy 
lambasting him 


Veer Bahadur Singh and Narain Dutt 
Tiwari when they were chief 
ministers). 4 

And, before anyone can put a Con¬ 
gress tag on him, his colleagues point 
out that he did little to accommodate 
local Congress politicians even at that 
time. In fact his instructions to his 
juniors were: ignore the politicians 
and go ahead with your work. 

TTicse commendations are in con¬ 
trast with the unsavoury rumours circu¬ 
lating around town. For instance, there 
is the story told by senior Congressm¬ 
en that when Aninachal ^adesh 
Governor Mata Prasad was asked to 
resign, the home secretary called him 
up and suggested that he cite health 
grounds in his resignation letter. But a 
most ignore this for what it is: a slander ^ 
campaign to discredit the BJP. 
Unfortunately, Pande is caught in the 
middle of a war that has got nothing to 
do with him. 

Clearly there is nothing in his track 
record to show that he plays any politi¬ 
cal games—whatsoever. 

After serving as secretary urban 
development and secretary forest and 
environment at the state level, Pande 
came to the Centre as a joint secretary 
in the finance ministry in the late 
Eighties. What marked his tenure in 
these posts was his zeal for decentrali¬ 
sation of work. 

And the fact that he |ave no priority 
whatsoever to the whims and fancies 
of his political masters. From all 
accounts, he has no political affilia¬ 
tion. And knows when to say no. ^ 
Which should come as a suiprise to 
both the government and the Opposi¬ 
tion that is busy lambasting him. • 
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L ike the NATO missiles which 
hit the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade this month, this was 
a case of Pakistan aiming its 
weapons at the wrong target 
in Nepal. It is still early to say what the 
ripple effect of the mistaken Belgrade 
bombing will be, but in the case of 
Pakistan's misadventure in Nepal, the 
unintended beneficiary has been India. 

For the first time since Nepal switch¬ 
ed from absolute monarchy and the pan- 
chayat system of government to multi¬ 
party democracy, India, the much- 
revilcd Big Brother of the subcontinent 
was not an issue in this month’s elec¬ 
tions in ihe kingdom. 

It was towards the end of last year as 
Nepal was inexorably drifting towards 
yet another premature election that the 
police in Kathmandu seized an incredi¬ 
ble 19 kg of the deadly RDX explosive 
from a hotel in the Nepalese capital. The 
consignment was found in the posses¬ 
sion of one Lakhbir Singh, but when he 
was picked up for interrogation by the 
Kathmandu police, no one realised that 
the incident would open a Pandora’s box 
and have ramifications which may have 
a bciuing on the recent elections in 
Nepal. 

Revelations by Lakhbir Singh, a mem¬ 
ber of the shadowy Khalistan Zindabad 
Force (KZF), led to the swift arrest of 
four Pakistanis and seven other mem¬ 
bers of the KZF in Bangkok. But the trail 
also led to the Pakistani embassy in 
Kathmandu. 

It is Kathmandu’s worst-kept secret 
today that the RDX seized by the police 
was brought into the kingdom on a Paki¬ 
stan International Airlines flight. Even 
more shocking, it was brought in as a 
diplomatic consignment to avoid detec¬ 
tion at the point of entry. 

No one here is talking about the inci¬ 
dent officially, but any official confirma¬ 
tion would be redundant since almost 
everyone who is someone in Kathman¬ 
du knows even the minutest detail about 
the RDX haul. Lakhbir Singh and his 
accomplices in Bangkok — both 
Khalistani terrorists and Pakistanis — 
sang like birds. 

As a resulL three officials of the 
Pakistani embassy, counsellor Ejaz Hus¬ 
sain Minhas, first secretary Arshad 
Cheema and a non-diplomat employee, 
Asam Saboor, are in the dock of Nepali 
public opinion for their complicity in 
brioaipg in the RDX and handing it over 
to tBe KZF man here to be eventually 
se#t across the border into India. 


The tip-off about the RDX originally 
came from the Interpol. The Pakistanis 
have been doubly embarrassed that the 
Interpol told the police here that 
Pakistan’s diplomatic mission was the 
conduit for the flow of explosives into 
the kingdom. 

It is a truism that countries ignore 
security threats in their neighbourhoods 
and elsewhere until they are directly 
threatened by dangerous individuals and 
subversive organisations. Nepal has 
been very sensitive in recent years to 
Indian concerns about Pakistani subver¬ 
sive activity from the kingdom’s soil 
and has cooperated with New Delhi in 
checking the menace. 

But all through these years, it was 
essentially an arrangement between the 


governments in Kathmandu and New 
Delhi, something for cops and sleuths to 
deal with. It was largely out of the public 
domain. 

The RDX seizure changed all that. It 
was no longer a case of Nepal being used 
merely as a point of transit for explo¬ 
sives and other subversive material to 
India. 

Investigations by the Kathmandu poli¬ 
ce came up with two shocking revela¬ 
tions. Firstly, the RDX fgund here was 
meant primarily ’ for use during the 
Republic Day celebrations in New Delhi 
this year. Secondly, another target for 
those involved in the operation was the > 
World Buddhist Sununit at Lumbini last 
December. 

Now, the Lumbini summit was 
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SIGNS 


Nepal becomes the centre of 
an international anti-India 
game during the elections 
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A voter exercising his frenchlse: democreeif takes rents 


inaugurated by Nepal’s Crown Prince 
Dcependra while King Birendra was the 
chief guest at this year’s Republic Day 
celebrations in New Delhi. The public 
realisation that either King Birendra or 
Crown Prince Deependra — or both — 
could have been hurt or killed as a result 
of the Pakistan>inspired subversion 
against India, Hinduism or Buddhism, 
completely changed the way the Nepalis 
were looking at Islamabad. 

Pakistan was no longer the friendly 
South Asian neighbour. For a small 
minority of Nepalis, Islamabad was 
even a potential ^ly in need against the 
overwhelming presence of India. But no 
more. Islamab^ had suddenly become 
the villain and there was unexpected 
sympathy for India. 


Nepal has been very 
sensitive in recent years 
to Indian concerns 
about Pakistani 
subversive activity from 
its soil and has 
cooperated with New 
Delhi in checking the 
menace 
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T he strong anti-Pakistan sentiment 
which is now sweeping Nepal may 
have died down all the same, had it not 
been for some India-baiting by a leading 
Opposition party, the Communist Party 
of Nepal (Marxist-Leninist) soon 
thereafter. 

The CPN(ML), the breakaway com¬ 
munist party led by the mercurial former 
Prime Minister Bamdev Gautam, had an 
obvious eye on the anti-India vote-bank 
when it launched a vicious attack during 
the election campaign on finance mini¬ 
ster Bharat Mohan Adhikari, also a fel¬ 
low Marxist belonging to .the parent 
Communist Party of Nepal (United 
Marxist-Leninist). 

The provocation for Gautam’s attack 
on Adhikari was the latter’s decision to 
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NEIGHBOURS 


put Nq)al’s interests above those of 
China, an action which the CPN(ML) — 
like communists in many countries — 
finds hard to digest. Adhikari upheld 
Nepal’s interests when he revised the 
valuation list for items imported from 
China into Nepal. 

The valuation list is the basis on 
which duty is levied on imports: it is the 


year, he had made a big issue of the pres¬ 
ence of Indian troops in the small border 
strip known as Kalapani and had succes¬ 
sfully cashed in on anti-India sentiments 
at a time when the nascent CPN(ML) 
was desperately seeking credibility. 

Gautam's attempt to translate anti- 
Indian feelings into votes, however, 
appears to have hit a roadblock. In hitt¬ 



The public realisation that either King Birendra 
(foreground, left) could have been hurt or killed 
as a result of the Pakistan-inspired subversion 
changed the Nepalis’ attitude towards Islamabad 


first time in 20 years that the list has 
been revised for Chinese goods. 

When Gautam’s party took the issue 
to the streets and on the campaign trail, 
the CPN(UML) and its larger partner in 
the ruling alliance. Prime Minister Giri- 
ja Prasad Koirala’s Nepali Congress 
(NC) hit back. 

The^rt^g mistake which Gautam made 
was to have alleged that the valuation 
list had been revised at India’s instance 
to favouir Indian products and to cut the 
market share of Chinese goods. Last 
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ing back at the CPN(ML). both the NC 
and the CPN(UML) pointed out that 
similar valuation lists for Indian imports 
have been periodically and regularly 
revised. There arc lists on imports from 
other countries as well, which have also 
been revised periodically. 

All this exposed the CPN(ML) as a 
party which was against Nepal getting 
more revenue from trade with China, 
which was helping China to dump its 
cheap goods on Nepal and which was 
conspiring to derail the kingdom’s over¬ 


all trade structure with India and the rest 
of the world. 

To make matters worse for China and 
Gautam’s party, it became evident to all 
Nepalis in the nationa] debate which is 
now in full steam, that while Nepal gives 
a 20 per cent duty concession to Chinese 
gcxxis, Beijing extends no such conces¬ 
sion to products from Nepal. This is in 
marked contrast to the duty-free import 
of all Nepalese goods which India has 
allowed. 

If the RDX seizure had created grave 
misgivings in the Nepali mind about 
national security, the China list episode 
fuelled feelings of nationalism and natio¬ 
nal pride, both of which are often strong 
sentiments in small countries. 

The election campaign has produced 
an overwhelming feeling among the 
Nepalis that China wants to control and 
direct the course of Nepal’s economy. It 
is a recurring theme in the Nepali media 
that having adopted a mixed economy, 
China is wary of Nepal becoming a 
laissez-faire stale. 

E lection campaigns often defy logic. 

In the case of Nepal, the feeling has 
somehow sunk into the Nepali mind that 
tourism is the road to greater Western 
influence, and therefore, the Chinese are 
trying to limit Western influence by pre¬ 
venting investment in tourism. 

Nepal’s severe poverty has made the 
people of this kingdom look up to 
Western donor organisations and their 
projects for support and sustenance. 
Most Nepalis are convinced that China 
is trying to drive out these donors from j 
Nepal by ensuring a communist victory: 
the Marxists here are known to be extre¬ 
mely sucpicious of Western donor 
agencies. 

In addition, NC and other non¬ 
communist parties have argued that not 
a single foreign investment project was 
implemented during Marxist rule here. 
Some of the odium for this sticks to Chi¬ 
nese patronage of Nepali Marxists. 

Last year, after the Pokhran II nuclear 
tests, India feared that a coalition of 
China, Pakistan and the US, with minor 
partners like North Korea and the UK, 
would seriously undercut Indian inter¬ 
ests in the kingdom and ipake India very 
vulnerable in dealing with Nepal. Not 
only is this coalition behind India, the 
recent elections may even throw up a dis¬ 
pensation which understands and appre¬ 
ciates the way India does business with 
Nepal. • 
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Security check 

A minimum nuclear preparedness for India is the need of the hour 



On the first anniversary of the Shakti series 
of nuclear tests — which have brought 
honie to the world that India is a power in 
possession of nuclear weapons, never mind 
the NPT’s dubious definition of a nuclear 
weapon state—A.B. Vajpayee combined a 
spot of electioneering with some much- 
needed plainspeaking to the outside world. 
He spoke out, rather belatedly, against the US-led NATO’s 
relentless and remorseless air strikes on Yugoslavia. Deplor¬ 
ing the Western alliance’s "high-handed and autocratic" beha¬ 
viour, he posed the pertinent question: "Who can be safe in 
this atmosphere?" 

Surprisingly, he did not say anything about NATO’s omin¬ 
ous new doctrine which makes ^is military alliance Ameri¬ 
ca’s main instrument for establishing its global hegemony, an 
objective which once-proud European nations have accepted 
meekly. But the rest of the world cannot be a silent spectator. 
Especially because the latest NATO doctrine gives primacy 
to nuclear weapons, rejects No First Use and assigns to the US 
the right to station its nuclear weapons in European countries 
which now include Poland, Hungary and the Czech republic. 

However, this chilling reality must have been at the back of 
the Prime Minister’s mind when he told his countiymen: "In 
this kind of security environment, we can ill-afford to be weak 
or complacent in our defence preparedness." He went on to 
add that though the "cycle of security" had been "completed" 
with the Pokhran-n blasts and the Agni-ll launch, complacen¬ 
cy was out of place. "If necessary, we will undertake more mis¬ 
sile tests. 

All this makes perfect sense. Cruise and ballastic missiles, 
surface-to-surface, sea-launched or dropped-from-air, are 
standard weapons of use, as has been underscored in Iraq 
earlier and Yugoslavia now. 

The surprise is not that the need for a minimum nuclear 
deterrent for this country, consisting unavoidably of both 
nuclear warheads and missiles, is being increasingly recognis¬ 
ed but that so many continue to be opposed to the Indian 
nuclear deterrent. 

There are some who are wholly and blindly opposed to any 
kind of nuclear activity. But a much larger prop^on of Indi¬ 
ans shouting against ^i$ country’s nuclear weapons consists 
of those who are delighted to accept nuclear weapons of 
others but consider them dangerous only when India posses¬ 
ses them. An even larger number are extremely happy to swal¬ 
low the nnoti vated and misleading propaganda masterminded 
by the veiy powm who insist on maintaining (and using) 
their nuclear weapons in perpetuity. At best, th^ powers pay 
lip sympathy to the objective of total elimination of nuclear 
weapons but add, in the same breath, diat it would be "a very 
long haul”. None of them is prepared to discuss any reasona¬ 
ble dme^firame. 

For the apparently unending confusion and misinformation 
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over our nuclear imperatives, the BJP-led government must 
accept its share of blame. From the word go on 11 May, 1998, 
it said goodbye to the urgently required consensus-building 
on nuclear policy. Instead, it embarked on a course which was 
aimed at an^ating to the Hindutva camp the entire credit for 
making India nuclear in its first two months in power, forgett¬ 
ing the good work done by the preceding, mostly Congress or 
Congress-supported, governments over half-a-century. 

Meanwhile, the incorrigibly arrogant Amencans and their 
obedient European camp followers (with only Germany dis¬ 
senting mildly) are finding it hard to come to terms with their 
stupidity of bombing the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade. Till 
the moment writing, they have been offering apologies for 
a "tragic mistake”, blamed laughably on an "out^ted map”, 
but have been combining this with the declaration that the air 
strikes would continue. China’s righteous rage persists, and 
has been accompanied by a suspension of engagement with 
America on a whole range of issues. It is time to use the dis¬ 
dainfully sidelined UN to call to account the warmongers who 
are raining death and destruction on both Serbs and 
Kosovars. • 
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* It was well after sunset. The nuns at a 
rehabilitation centre for .street children 
in Bangalore were growing restless. 
Madhu, a ten-year-old inmate—he 
ran away from home three years ago — 
had not returned from school. A frantic 
search found her in the school toilet, 
sexually abusing a boy. The hoy 

had been stripped naked and looked 
badly shaken at the time he was rescued. 

Madhu had a history of being 
sexually abused since the age of five. 

* Raghu — barely ten — was with his 
usual gang of friends. They were all 
'huffing ’—sniffing Erazex (typewriter 
ink correction fluid) from a piece of 
cloth. That's what gave them an instant 
'high It had been a long day for all his 
rag-picker friends. To beat the 
boredom, Raghu wanted to try out 
something 'different’. He emptied the 
bottle of Erazex, more commonly known 
as ‘solution \ in a plastic bag and put his 
head inside to inhale the vapours 
without any breaks. He soon died of 
asphyxiation. 

Raghu had run away from his 
alcoholic father and stepmother after 
being brutally beaten up one evening. 

* It was late in the evening. There was 
just one female counsellor working at 
the home for street children. 
Fourteen-year-old Shiva walked in and 
held a sharp knife at the counsellor’s 
throat. Remove your nose-pin. I don’t 
like it," he threatened. Shiva was 
completely drunk However, after much 


coaxing and cajoling he put the knife 
away. An ‘alcoholic’and an obviously 
‘aggressive’person, Shiva was often 
driven to .such extreme behaviour. 

Shiva *s girlfriend (who also wore a 
no.se-pin) was allegedly raped in front of 
him. A rival gang got away after 
committing the heinous crime, as Shiva 
watched helplessly, tied to a tree. 


L ast month, a detailed survey 
conducted by Jhe Bangalore 
Oniyavara Seva Coota 
(POSCO), a Bangalore- 
based non-governmental 
organisation working for street children, 
revealed that about 60 children who 
leave home land up in Bangalore eveiy- 
day. The study was confin^ to the rail- 
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way station and bus stand. "Surveys 
done by BOSCO on fresh arrival of 
street children at two points [the city's 
railway station and bus stand] present 
the average figme of 50-60 childten per 
day," explains Father Varghese Pallipu- 
tara, executive director at BOSCO. "By 
that estimate we will have about 
1,00,000 children on the streets of 
Bangalore by the year 2000," he adds. 

Once on the streets, hunger, disease 
and exploitation becomes a way of life. 

Brinda Subramartiam is a counsellor 
at the Makkala Sahaya Vani, a police hel¬ 
pline for children. "I get about 85 calls a 
day and most children start by fooling 
around," she says. "After a lot of probing 
they come out with the real issues but in 
the case of street children or children 
from the slums, it is extremely difficult 
to get to the crux of the problem since 
most of them are averse to discussing 
pain or trauma which they may have 
been facing." 



some kind of emotional bonding or 
attachments," says Dr Shekhar She- 
shadri, a child psychiatrist at the Nation¬ 
al Institute of Mental Health and Scien¬ 
ces (NIMHANS). "When you grow up 
without having anybody to turn to, belie¬ 
ving and living in a world where no rules 
apply, then most often you end up harm¬ 
ing yourself," he adds. 

Social workers say that the best way 
to rehabilitate street children is to re¬ 
unite them with their families. Though 
this is not an easy task since counselling 
is required on both sides, children and 
parents as well. "The problem is com¬ 
pounded when these cldidren are on the 
streets for too long," says Brinda Subra- 
maniam. "They get into bad habits and 
are often exploited at workplaces," she 
adds. 



FATHER VARGHESE 

»W9 wHI bav* 1,00,000 chiMren 
on the straeb of Bangalore by the 
year2000" 


With little emotional back-up availa¬ 
ble, most children coming from the 
lower rungs of society grow up facing 
their problems all by themselves. Resear¬ 
ch h^ also proved that children who 
have families and almost 70 per cent of 
these children do, are likely to grow up 
with fewer problems. "A lot of it 
depends on whether these children have 


There are many on the lookout for 
such easy targets. Hotel-brokers and 
pimps catch these children on arrival — 
to be employed as cheap labour. 
However. NGOs and the local police are 
working on this problem. "Wc have a 
booth at the station and bus stand,” says 
father Varghese. "We tiy to take them 
into homes and shelters for counselling 


before they are introduced to the life on 
the streets,” he adds. 

Bangalore police has also woken up 
to the sudden spurt in the number of 
street children arriving in the city. Besi¬ 
des a shelter for street children, the poli¬ 
ce have a toll-free telephone helpline. 
Rather than taking such children into 
custody and putting them behind bars, 
the police have now adopted a much 
softer approach. In fact, at Makkala 
Ashraya, a police-run home, most boys 
seem so comfortable that they do not 
wish to return home. For instance, 
Govinda has eight brothers and two 
sisters. But he does not miss them any 
more. "Why should I go back home? 1 
have so many boys to play with and 
Uncle [the policeman in-charge] is here 
to take care of us," he says. 

However, the aim of most NGOs, as 
of the police, is to reunite the children 
with their families. "We counsel them to 
return to their families," says Father Var¬ 
ghese. "In cases where the families are 
not ready to take the child back, or vice 
versa, we have vocational training insti¬ 
tutes and a network with other NGOs 
that have permanent shelters for home¬ 
less children." 

E arly intervention seems to be the 
most effective method to tackle the 
growing number of children on the 
streets. Besides, there is the problem of 
drug abuse. Six deaths caused by drugs 
have been reported in late 1996. 

The problem is compounded by the 
fact that street children are a highly mobi¬ 
le population. Therapy or counselling 
becomes extremely difficult since track¬ 
ing down most of them is a major pro¬ 
blem. Behavioural aberrations such as 
active sex life at an early age, drug addic¬ 
tion and aggressive outbursts are actual¬ 
ly a fallout of living on the streets, fight¬ 
ing abuse, hunger and stress. 

Meena Jain, a freelance social worker 
for street and slum children with cancer, 
says, "Our group helps these children ful¬ 
fill their last wishes." 

Laxmi was 12 when she was diagnos¬ 
ed with cancer of the bone. She had very 
little time and almost nochances of survi¬ 
val. Her last wish was to die in a party 
dress. Raghupati was nine and he want¬ 
ed to see an elephant before he died. 
Raju just wanted a banana and a glass of 
juice. 

Which shows even when these home¬ 
less children aren't actually dying, their 
dreams die young. • 
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At a glance 

Jaya Jaitly and her team map out a definitive guide to Indian art and crafts 

W ^en you walk into useful information about authentic Thai is crafts maps of Rajasthan, Orissa, Kar- 
Laila Tyabji’s Dastkar food joints and places where one could nataka and so on. 
or Tri^s, the high- buy Thai handicrafts. 

profile store concep- The idea was first translated into a pachmapisariotofcolourandmakes 
tualised by Maneka crafts map of India, showing the craft Eample use of motifs borrowed from 


W hen you walk into 
Laila Tyabji’s Dastkar 
or Tribes, the high- 
profile store concep¬ 
tualised by Maneka 
Gandhi or Dilli Haat, or even the annual 
Suraj Kund Mela, you get to see one side 
of India—it’s the one which is trying to 
jostle for space with the MTV- 
Nike-Ray-Ban-smitten India. It’s that 
world of splendidly handcrafted art 
objects and weaves painstakingly 
designed by craftsmen who do not work 
from the comfort of air-conditioned 
workshops, aided and abetted by media 
hype and marketing blitz. 

One gets to actually see these 
unknown, nameless artists only when 
visiting a mela (fair) or exhibition, 
which often come as part of a sales pack¬ 
age. One remembers a highly- 
advertised exhibition of chikan work 
from UP in a store in Delhi’s posh Auro- 
bindo Market. In front of the rows of 
exquisite chikan sans and kurtas sat a 
couple of girls and old men, embroide¬ 
ring. ‘They are the craftsmen’ we were 
told. While one wondered what share of 
' the profit they got and if they were com- 
p)ensatcd enough in the first place, a con¬ 
cept was bom. That getting artisans to 
do a demo at a sales venue helped to esta¬ 
blish credibility. 

Until recently there were two options 
for those wishing to know about Indian 
craft and culture; either travel to the area 
(pocket and energy level permitting) or 
leaf through the several coffee-table 
glossies in circulation. That most of 
these books are either unwieldy or super¬ 
ficial in their approach is another matter. 

'fhc absence of a credible, well- 
researched, definitive guide to Indian art 
and crafts led to the idea of a culture 
map. Jaya Jaitly, the brain behind the 
popular Dilli Haat and a emsader for the 
rights of Indian handicraftsmen, was roa¬ 
ming the streets of Bangkok when she 
came across maps which graphically 
described the city. They also contained 1 


useful information about authentic Thai 
food joints and places where one could 
buy Thai handicrafts. 

The idea was first translated into a 
crafts map of India, showing the craft 
each state of the country specialised in. 
The effect was interesting but offered 
only a cursoiy look at the craftwork of 
India. "I thought it would be a better idea 
to have a state-wise map where we could 
show in detail what each state specialis¬ 
ed in and in which town or village one 
could find the crafts and craftsmen speci¬ 
alising in the art." says Jaitly. The result 


is crafts maps of Rajasthan, Orissa, Kar¬ 
nataka and so on. 

E ach map is a riot of colour and makes 
ample use of motifs borrowed from 
the art forms of the area it is depicting. 
For instance, the Orissa craft map is pain¬ 
ted in the traditional patachitra style, 
typical of Orissa. (A pat is used as an 
offering in temples and is painted with 
natural colours, shell powders and orga¬ 
nic lac on paper or cloth, stiffened with 
tamarind seed and chalk powder.) 

The areas where an art form characte- 
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listic of the state exists, are marked out. 
As are the pockets where the craftsmen 
. live. There are detailed descriptions of 
the different art forms the state speciali¬ 
ses in and every motif and figure duly 
explained. 

Though the maps have been conceiv¬ 
ed and co-ordinated by Jaidy, several 
people have worked hard to collect the 
information. "All information provided 
in the map is first hand. The people who 
wrote the text travelled to the areas 
about which they have written — met 
the craftsmen, talked to them about their 
problems, tried to understand their work 
and then showed them in the map." 

The beauty of the maps lie in their 
compactness. Unlike the coffee table 
books, they are easy to read and can also 
double as wall decorations. Apart from 
showing the areas, the maps give infor¬ 
mation about the craft markets in the dis¬ 
tricts and list the state government han¬ 
dicraft shops. 

But the best part of the crafts map pro¬ 
ject is the pricing. Says Jaitly, "We kept 



the buyers’ budget in mind. Coffee- 
table books are frightfully expensive, 
which the ordinary tourists may not be 
able to afford. These maps come cheap, 
making them accessible to all." At the 
moment, they are being distributed for 
free but when they go into reprints, there 
will be a nominal price tag. 

The financial support came from the 
department of handicraft, ministry of 
textiles. They are doing it for a good 
cause. "The maps are interesting and 
well-produced and they will do good for 
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JAyAJAfTLY 

"Our team went to the 
areas, met the 
craftsmen, tried to 
understand their work 
and showed them on the 
map" 





LAILATYABJi 

"Unlike books on 
handicrafts which tend 
to be sacrosanct and 
boring, these maps are 
lively and entertaining" 


the craftsmen. The public will come to 
know about them and this will help the 
artists reach out to wider markets," says 
R.K. Mathur, development commissio¬ 
ner, handicrafts. 

"The initial response has been very 
good. Everybody wants it [the maps] 
and I am happily distributing it," says a 
delighted Jaitly. 

A delight which Laila Tyabji of Dast- 
kar shares. "The delightful thing about 
the maps which 1 have put up in my offi¬ 
ce is that they are done in the craft idiom. 
Anything which makes people aware of 
Indian crafts is good. For the craftsmen 
it is a wonderful tool by which they can 
acquaint themselves with the market. 
The best part is that unlike books on han¬ 
dicrafts which tend to be sacrosanct and 
boring, these maps are lively and 
entertaining." 

The maps could actually go a long 
way in bringing the hitherto-neglected 
tribe of craftsmen in the limelight. They 
are designed to kindle interest in both 
the art and the artists. This interest can 
be cultivated to create a market for the 
goods. And what could be better than 
craftsmen having direct access to the 
market and the buyers? 

If even a siiigle buyer or a foreign tou¬ 
rist walks up to the craftsperson who he 
has come to know of through the map 
and places an order, the crafts map 
would have fulfilled its aim. And for Jait¬ 
ly and her team it will be another broad 
step towards the realisation of their 
dream, that of a country which has suc¬ 
cessfully wedded two cultures — the 
Western and the indigenous. • 
l ^ mltmvI Qbosh/ NmwDmiN 
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Update 

ON RIYA: 
SHE TAKES 
AFTER HER 
GRANDMA 

Yes, she is 
young and 
svelte, can even strike 
alluring poses, but Riya, 
Bengali actress Moon Moon 
Sen’s daughter, hasn’t 
obviously inherited her 
mother's PR skills. The 
contrast was in sharp focus 
recently at the launch of a 
fashion boutique in Delhi 
where both were present. 
While Moon Moon cosied 
up to the assembled journos 
and organisers, Riya silently 
trailed her mom. The only 
time she opened her mouth 
was when she was asked 
how she felt about her 
impending career in films. ”1 



What trend, we daren’t 
surmise, though we did learn 
something: when it comes to 
tackling the press, she is 
more like her grandma, 
actress Suchitra Sen, 
who also clammed up 
after she stopped 
acting in films. 

Indeed, her mystique 
still endures. ^ 


SuchltniSM 

draw inspiration from my 
grandmother and mother," 
replied Riya. "Mother?" 
pressed the incredulous 
scribes. "Of course. There 
are certain roles she has done 
which I don’t think anyone 
else could have. She started a 
trend," countered the loyal 
daughter and then went off 
looking for her mom. 




Moon Moon Sm 


Cricket on the net; now, its goa that beckons 


As the carnival gets hotter, getting inside cricket assumes new dimensions. Thanks to Ramana 
Bogula. former MD of Sybase, net-surfers now get a chance to score virtual cricketing points 
and clinch an all-expenses-paid weekend for two in Goa. The details: 

How tt happMMdl 

Gogula and his partner Anand Adkoli launched Liqwid Krystal, a company which 
focuses on ‘smart’ technologies. Then, in collaboration with Coke and Bacardi, they 
came up with the Internet-based game Dream Cricket. 

How to play 

Those who register on the company's website, www.lqwldfcrystalxoiii, create their own 
Dream team with their favourite players from the 12 participating si^s and score points 
as the players score in the World Cup. The entry with the highest tally wins. 

A hamioiilc log-up 

Notching up virtual points isn’t the only seduction. Gogula has also come up with a 
music video, tocheer the Indian team. The storyboard revolves around a 

group of kids between 7 and it who dream that they are part of the mega event. 

Tho rosponso WO uhould oxpoct 

Considering that for the past one month both kids and adults have lived on Britannia 
biscuits, it Wouldn’t be bad. Also, the new video is worth checking out. 


And y«s! we all want a free trip to Goa. 
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Compiled by ANANDA KAMAL SEN 


He IS 

DIFFERENT 


' ■'■' -y ■/•' fit 


Ordinary, 
mediocre folk* 
like you and 1 would never 
understand it: that talented 
people not only begin early, 
they think differently too. 

So. when Manav Gaiita was 
presented with a box of 
crayons at the age of one. 
most thought the gift to be a 
trifle too early. The one-year 
old didn’t think so; the 
colour sticks became tools for his future career. 

Now. after successful solo exhibitions at the Birla Academy 
of Art and Taj Bengal. Gupta is set to launch a first-of-its-kind 
book, India Awaiting — Aide- Memoire To A Dream^ which 
sketches stages in a person’s life and also has a page attached 
wherein readers can maintain a diary of their own lives. "I 
thought others may have similar thoughts and feelings and 
this book would be an excellent opportunity to give vent to 
their dreams and aspirations.’* he says. "Dreams are visions 
about the future and everyone has a right to plan his future. " 



What I | 

WRITE IS -S 

MY VIEW 

OF MY 

OWN 

WORLD’ 


J|L t32. MI t—i U M. the.shockheaitedl scfibe-by<dav 
#li 9 ndwiiter>by-ni^ has idd his debut nov«I The 
for close to a owe to assoited foreigB 
I»iblishers. We spoke to him. 

I|b talifitliw tig MHMiHNiirjMf aiM li 



(Pram Mi) Manl, HmI and RmimiiimiI 


Harmonious trio 

Last year. Bangalore, the city of cyber cafes 
and pubs, liter^ly jazzed up with three 
city-bred musicians—guitarist Amit Heri, Carnatic vocalist 
R.A. Ramamani and mridangam expert T.A.S. Mani— 
performing at the Berlin Jazz Festival. Heri. a product of the 
Berkeley College of Music. Boston, is also the first Indian 
guitarist to perform at the festival. The three, who are part of 
American jazz saxophonist Charlie Mariano’s group 
Bangalore, now travel to Germany. Austria, France and 
Switzerland along with Mariano and Dave King (bass) where 
they have been invited to participate in 15 jazz festiv^s. 



As For one’s Hi^t book one has to tlip the well knows 
best. It was only natural to have set my book In Cokutta. 


Qk Your book meateiriboiilleviflsea and 



he That'»because very tew Indian writers in English are 
at work on ibdr third OT fourth book. When that 
happens, the writers will be growing with them. 


. Qillaw'alfeaaiVPrtNNalfeibfhtMttaiMfiNiehnfpeMp < 
aaflliis la abeiil 4aflMai af hMiaM ehifiaalNf 

ile ^t my novel is essentially i^out love and hqieand 
how they're used to tackle that darkness. 

1 

*-** - *- ii ■ Ih a a ■ si eiatln er 

^s ifMia mfoaiap la II axiiMaiHin vnarapamiv Ur 

ii|HVtiiatlai(f 

it A mixtiae of all three. You need to do it for God 
knows what reason^ You hope that you can tell a story 
whidi makes sense to peqple you don’t know. 

l|ill«Mlt1wllM|NliM)(w»boahtanMchllMl2MMM 
fiopii ef IMeiithi ifa iihifid ta Mia Mmm one# la 
wiMaa la a Iaafaa0i Mail af ilaaaaala 4aii*l mdaiilaaaf 

At i wish twerp writing in Bwgaii or. in Hindi. It’s just 
dMtrmnot.equipped with that kind of skill. 

'' ft AaillHliMrflclioaiiiMiMladlaaociflladlMMtha 
twaaafalMiaaacliaaaflliaaa UadHaapaaplaf 

ik Wl^l write is my view of my own world 1 can 
Qever write about o^.people. What one can only 
tmpe as a writer is that somewhere there is an oyttlap. 
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Ray watch 

The first-ever CD-ROM on Satyajit Ray 
hits the stands 


with filmography, synopses and 45 
minutes of movie clips, anecdotes, stoiy- 
boards, sketches, music scores and wri¬ 
tings. Critical acclaim, comments and 
interpretations fix>m film masters like 
Martin Scorsese, French actor- 
filmmaker Gerard Depardieu and Ray’s 
own interviews will go into the package. 

PRADIPSANYAL 


F inally, informaiics has found 
Satyajit Ray. llic first-ever CD- 
ROM on the film legend has hit 
the Indian market with General Outram 
in his Satranj Ke Khilari, Lord Richard 
Attenborough giving the voice-over in 
this path-breaking endeavour. 

The CD-ROM venture is the brain¬ 
child of Supamo Chaudhuri of Pricewa- 
terhouseCoopers Ltd who first broached 
the idea to Sandip Ray last year. But the 
project got the head start when Kamal 
Bansal, CEO, RDB Entertainment 
(RDBE) agreed to finance it. Talking to 



Sunday, Kama! Bansal said, "'Ray’s 
World, as the CD is titled, is our tribute 
to the genius of Ray. We’ve been associ¬ 
ated with the Rays for a long time and 
last year, when PricewaterhouseCoo- 
pers Ltd approached me, I agreed to fin¬ 
ance the project,*' added Bansal. 

For the graphics part and other techni¬ 
cal support, global accounting and con¬ 
sultancy giant PricewaterhouseCoopers 
(PwC) offered their expertise. While 
domestic marketing will be handled by 
RDBE itself, international names like 
Amazon.com have shown interest to 
lend logistics to take on the world 
market. 

"My father R.D. Bansal was closely 
associated with the maestro in the earlier 
years and we have six Ray classics — 
Mitihaftagar, Charulata, Kapurush O 
MahapurusK Nayak and Jai Baba 



The production team at the 
multimedia lab and the 
CD-ROM jacket: marketing the 
maestro 

Felmath — to our credit," said Bansal. 
He was contemplating entering the 
world of multimedia despite its still 
limited scope. "I believe it has tremend¬ 
ous potential for the young," added 
Bansal. 

Anything on Ray would naturally 
require an enormous endeavour to cover 
the entire gamut of Ray’s genius. But 
Bansal was not intimidated. Around 
eight months ago, Bansal got down to 
piecing together the bits and pieces of 
material he would need. Videos, 
documentaries, books, still photographs 
— in short — everything that would go 
into the CD. Throughout he kept in 
touch with Sandip Ray. "1 was grateful 
also to Shyam Benegal and Gautam 
Gho.sh who helped us with a few 
things," said Bansal. 

The CD-ROM, spread over six sec¬ 
tions — Intimate portrait. Cinematic 
gaze. Other facets, Image gallery, Ray 
on Ray and Dossier— will take the vie¬ 
wer on an interactive journey into the ] 
maestro’s life and works. It will contain 
a biographical sketch of Ray, an encapsu¬ 
lation of his artistic oeuvre, complete 


A dossier of his films, reviews from 
across the world, the awards he received 
and a reference section on Satyajit Ray’s 
music will wrap up the package. "We are 
also making a French version of the CD 
which will be ready by July," said a bea¬ 
ming Bansal. 

"It has been a tough time at the Multi- 
media laboratory of PwC. At the same 
time, it was the most enjoyable 
moment," said Chaudhuri who heads 
the Multimedia and Web division of Pri¬ 
cewaterhouseCoopers Ltd. A team of 
graphic designers, editors, music com¬ 
posers and programmers worked for 
four months to complete the project. 
The production was carried out on seven 
high end workstations at the Multimedia 
laboratory of PwC utilising graphics, 
image editing, audiovisual and program¬ 
ming softwares like Photoshop, Free¬ 
hand, Premiere and Director," said Chau¬ 
dhuri. "lam grateful to Pinaki Chatler- 
jee who wrote the entire script for the 
CD-ROM," added Chaudhuri. 

A virtual treat is on the platter for die¬ 
hard Ray fans. The first-ever comprehen¬ 
sive CD-ROM was launched in Calcutta 
on 11 May. At R$ 1600 apiece in India 
and $ 50 in the international market 
should be affordable to all who care. 

So just mouse-click your way into the 
world of Ray. • I 
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LAST ELECTION OF THE MILLENNIUM 
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The battle in 
the west 


I n more ways than one this has 
always meant the ‘West’ for Indi¬ 
a’s burgeoning middle classes 
since the turn of the last century. 
The core of this region formed 
significant parts of the Bombay presi¬ 
dency during the colonial era and symbo- 
lised both the decay of the once power¬ 
ful ruling sections — in this case the 
Marathas — and also the advent of the 
industrial age in India. 

About 100 years ago, western India 
offered hope for everyone: the British 
administrators, social reformers, Hindu 
revivalists, armed revolutionaries and 
traditional political activists. If the Bri¬ 
tish hoped to get a firm foothold in colo¬ 
nial India, then their adversaries were 

lUNOAY Mty 10M 


Every party is hopeful 
in the electoral race in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan 

hopeful that the region would emerge as 
the epicentre of nationalist activity. 

And indeed it did satisfy both: the 
colonial rulers succeeded in creating an 
industrial capital in this region’s fore¬ 
most city, Bombay, and the nationalists 
hit back by providing the impetus for the 
Swadeshi Movement that was the first 
real agitation to rock the British edifice. 

As the region’s three main states — 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan 


accounting for 99 seats — prepare for 
the millennium’s last elections, the prin¬ 
cipal mood in the main adversaries is 
also that of hope. 

By the logic of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party leaders, the party cannot perform 
worse in the major part of the region. 
Similarly, the Congress leaders see rea¬ 
sons to smile even in the face of setbacks 
in parts of the region. Even though the 
lead time for this election is one of the 
longest and many new alignments are 
expected before D-Day, every import¬ 
ant player has some chance of improv¬ 
ing upon the 1998 performance, at least 
in some areas. How all that would add 
up to the national tally however, is a 
million-rupee question. 
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M^iimslitra 

Basic facts 

The 1998 election 


The BJP’s cavalcade was actually 
hailed here. Though polling just 1.23 per 
cent votes less than the Congress, the 
BJP-Shiv Sena alliance won 10 seats as 
compared to the 37 of the Congress and 
Its allies. This was down from the ironi¬ 
cal performance of 1996 when the BJP 
alliaiKe bagged 33 seats even while poll¬ 
ing nearly four per cent less. 

Many heads of the BJP-SS combine 
rolled including that of Pramod Maha- 
jan who then had to make his way to the 
Union Cabinet via the Rajya Sabha. 

The BJP-SS apple-cart was upset by 
a clever electoral alliance between the 
Congress, the Samajwadi Party and the 
Republican Party of India. The RPI won 
four scats polling 4.19 per cent votes. 
These votes, along with the 2.65 per cent 
polled by the Samajwadi Party, gave the 
Congress-led front a total of 50.28 per 
cent. 'Fhe resultant lead of 8.07 per cent 
was the reason behind the humiliating 
defeat of the BJP-SS combine. 

The 1999 election 


In private, the BJP leaders say that 
they arc basing their hopes on the logic 
that their performance could not be 
worse than the last time. 

The party also feels that the polls this 
time will not be fought on local issues 
and that the Sonia wave would have ebb¬ 
ed following the fading of the ‘novelty’ 
factor. Moreover, problems within the 
Congress would be to the party’s 
advantage. 

According to private estimates, the 
BJP-SS combine has been able to stem 
the rot by changing the state chief mini¬ 
ster. The alliance is also functioning 
more smoothly. 

The RPI is in an aggressive mood 
and demanding more than a dozen seats 
from the Congress. It has also sharpened 
its knives for Sharad Pawar, accusing 
him of following anti-Dalit policies. 

In the event of a Pawar versus Sonia 
^enario in the Congress heading to a 
point of no return, the RPI is expected to 
side with Sonia as the party has drawn 


parallels between her ‘foreigner’ status 
and the Dalits’ ‘untouchable’ tag. 

^ The Samajwadi Party in Maha¬ 
rashtra has all but folded up and merged 
with the Congress. This however, is 
more a political gain than psephologi- 
cal, and elections are not fought on 
pocket calculators. But problems within 
the Congress will cause the new entrants 
to rethink and there will be many 
changes before the polls. That will have 
a direct bearing on the fortunes of the 
BJP-Sena combine. 


Konkan 


Though not among the biggest of the sta¬ 
te’s regions, the fortunes in Konkan 
have a great bearing on the polls as 
major gains were made by the Shiv Sena 
in recent years. Till the advent of the 
Sena in the region in the late Eighties, 
opposition to the Congress was mainly 
from the Peasants and Workers Party 
and the Praja Socialist Party, whose 
members later joined the Janata 
combine. 

Among the heads to roll after being 
struck by the Sena cavalcade was vete¬ 
ran Madhu Dandavate who represented 
Rajapur. Only A.R. Antulay managed to 
ward off the Sena challenge in Kolaba 
three times between 1989 and 1996. The 
1998 elections, however, saw the set¬ 
back of the former chief minister when 
he lost to the PWP candidate. With the 
PWP retaining its fierce anti-Sena posi¬ 
tion, the present ruling combination has 
an advantage on account of the split in 
Opposition votes. 

Of particular political significance 
this time is the Rajapur seat that was 

The developments 
within the Congress will 
have a direct bearing on 
the fortunes of the 
BJP-Sena combine in 
Maharashtra. The 
latter can only hope for 
a divided Congress 
house 



retained by the wSena’s Suresh Prabhu. 
Witnessing a three-cornered contest, the 
winner has hencfiled from the split in 
votes In 1996 and 1998, Prabhu won 
despite polling less votes than the combi¬ 
ned votes i »f the Congress and Janata Dal. 

Simdaily. the Congress candidate 
and Narasimha Rao’s troubleshooter in 
the early Nineties, won m 1991 becau.se 
of the Sena and JD splitting Opposition 
votes. This time, the fortunes of the 
Sena depend on the adversaries it faces. 
If the Opposition is united, the Sena 
stands to lose If not, then Prabhu — or 
any other Sena nominee — should have 
an easy time. 


Vidharbha 


The region is a late entrant to modem 
Maharashtra as it w'as part of the Central 
Provinces Sc Berar during the Briti.sh per¬ 
iod. While It remained with the Con¬ 
gress since Independence, the BJP has 
made tiernendous gains in the region in 
the last decade. Uie Sena has not made 
much headway and its ties with the BJP 
have been tense on account of tlie lat¬ 
ter’s .support for a separate state of 
Vidharbha. 

The most symbolic seat is Nagpur, if 
only for the fact that the headquarters of 
the RSS is situated here. Bat, its initial 
distaste for electoral politics had an 
impact as it was one of the few seats that 
the Congress managed to wrest from the 
Opposition (not the Jana Sangh but the 
Republican Party) during the tidal wave 
against the party in 1977. The BJP took 
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1996. The Congress, however, changed 
its candidate after its profitable alliance 
with the RPI. The consolidation of anti- 
Sena votes led to the defeat of its candida¬ 
te. In the coming election, the Sena’s pro¬ 
spects would depend on the nature of alli¬ 
ance in the state. 



long to develop an electoral base and it 
was only from 1984 that the party start¬ 
ed polling votes in double digits. 

The BJP won the .seat in 1996 but its 
candidate—local media baron Banwari- 
lal Purohit who defected from the Con¬ 
gress during the Ayodhya agitation — 
became an embarrassment for the party 
after locking horns with the leadership. 

Asa result, the BJP changed its candi¬ 
date in 1998 and the Congress reacted by 
fielding former Union minister Vilas 
Muttemwar who wrested the seat from 
the BJP. 

However, his victory was primarily 
because of the alliance with the RPI that 
has had a steady base of more than 20 
per cent from the beginning. In the com¬ 
ing elections, the BJP will have to be car¬ 
eful regarding candidate selection 


Mumbai 


Though accounting for just six seats, the 
constituencies have great symbolic 
value if only for the fact that the city is 
the citadel of most parties. The metropo¬ 
lis has witnessed tremendous growth of 
the Shiv Sena. Even in the last elections, 
the BJP-Sena combine managed to win 
half the seats despite facing a rout in 
other regions. The BJP rode piggyback 
on the Sena in the metro and none of its 
leaders barring Ram Naik managed to 
retain his seat. 

Particularly significant is the Mum¬ 
bai (South central) seat that was once 
represented by fiery trade unionist Datta 



Suresh Prabhu: bonof Rod from tlio spIR 
In votos 

Samant. In the last election, the Sena 
retained the scat by a narrow margin 
defeating the Samajwadi Party candida¬ 
te supported by the Congress. However, 
the Sena retained the seat mainly 
because a significant portion of the anti- 
Sena votes was polled by a United Front- 
spon.sored trade unionist. 

llie Sena’s chances of wresting the 
seat again depend on the nature of the 
alliance against it. In case of a two-horse 
race, the situation would be to the Sena’s 
disadvantage. Otherwise, it is likely to 
scrape through again. 


Marathwada 


Once a Congress bastion, the Shiv Sena 
has profited here in recent years by the 
split in the anti-Sena vote. Though Jana 
Sangh did creditably in many seats in 
the region during the first anti-Congress 
wave in 1967, it turned out to be a one-ti¬ 
me development and did not cement the 
party’s base in the region. 

Among the significant scats is 
Aurangabad, that has a Muslim presen¬ 
ce of 19 per cent. Moreshwar Save won 
the scat as an Independent supported by 
the Sena in 1989. After enthusia,stic par¬ 
ticipation in the Ayodhya agitation, he 
joined the party to become its parliamen¬ 
tary leader. But, he soon queered the 
pitch for Bal Thackeray and quit the 
party. 

In the last election, the Sena repeated 
its sitting MP who replaced Save in 


Western Maharashtra 


A peculiar name this, to the region. One 
can ask. "West of what?** But, this is the 
moneyed sugar belt. And a Congress bas¬ 
tion. More specifically, a pocket 
borough of Sharad Pawar. It has 12 
scats, with senior Congress leaders retai¬ 
ning theirs for several terms. The Con¬ 
gress has a fair sprinkling of three-time, 
five-time and even seven-time winners. 
In the 1998 election, the alliance with 
the RPI further aided the Congress and 
the Sena could win only one scat, while 
the BJP failed to win a single one. 

This time, the developments within 
the Congress will have a direct bearing 
on the fortunes of the BJP-Sena combi¬ 
ne. The only hope for the latter to stage a 
good showing is to hope for a divided 
Congress house with the RPI to act as an 
additional spoiler. The main seats are 
Solapur, Kolthapur, Baramati, Pune, 
Satara and Sangli. 


Northern Maharashtra 


With eight seats, this is one of the two 
major tribal dominated areas. At one 
point, it had a fair presence of the com¬ 
munist parties. It came under the saffron 
sway in the Nineties. However, in 1998, 
the Sena and the BJP managed to win 
only one seat each, while the Congress 
won six. 

The constituency of Dahanu is inter¬ 
esting in the context of the recent con¬ 
troversy in the tribal areas in adjoining 
Gujarat. With a tribal voter strength of 
49.2 per cent, this was a Congress bas¬ 
tion till 1991. 1957 and 1977 were the 
only occasions when the Congress candi¬ 
date lost to communist candidates, the 
CPI in 1957 and the CPI(M) in 1977. 

But the BJP’s success in tribal areas 
became evident in 1996 when it wrested 
the seat. However, it proved to be a flash 
in the pan when the BJP candidate lost, 
by nearly 35,000 votes in 1998. 

The BJP’s hopes this time dwell on 
the CPl(M) cutting into the steady Con¬ 
gress vote-bank. 
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Rajasthan 


Basic facts 


The 1998 election 


Ra)asthan continues to be Kerala of 
the north, a phase that began in 1991. 
The race essentially remains a two- 
horse one. Bamng the likes of Buta 
Singh and Sis Ram Ola contesting either 
as Independents or as one-man shows, 
the Congress and the BJP arc the only 
contenders as the decline of the Janata 
Dal is complete. From 25.68 per cent 
that the JD polled in 1989 — winning 11 
seals — Its vote share was down to 2.16 
per cent. 

ITie bipolarity was visibly evident as 
the BJP polled a heal thy 41.65 percent | 

— down from the 1996 mark by just 0.7 
per cent — but the number of its .seats 
went down from 12 to five. In contrast, 
the Congress increased its votes by 3.94 
percent while winning 18 of the 25 .seats 

— up by SIX. 

The BJP campaign was flawed, una¬ 
ble to contain the strong anti¬ 
incumbency factor against the Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat government. The Con¬ 
gress projected a new leadership led by 
Ashok Gchlot and these factors combin¬ 
ed to defeat several BJP veterans includ¬ 
ing star candidate Jaswant Singh, accus¬ 
ed of neglecting his constituency. 


The 1999 election 


The BJP hopes of benefiting from the 
alternating rule in a two-horse race. It 
feels that it cannot go any further down 
from the 1998 mark. The party also 
hopes to gain on the anti-incumbency 
factor against the Gehlot government 
that it says has not been able to do much 
since December. 

The BJP will continue to pu.sh Man- 
dalisation in the stale by fielding candi¬ 
dates from the backward castes. The stra¬ 
tegy devised by Shekhawat and Govin- 
dacharya had marginal impact in the 
November 1998 Assembly elections but 
is sure to have a long-tenn effect if 
pursued. 

The Sonia factor worked in the state 


last time. The BJP intends countering it 
with a big build-up of Vajpayee. 
However, the Congress is buoyed by the 
return of Buta Singh. 

Tlic BJP will also attempt projecting 
a new leadership in the state. 


Mewar 


Part of the erstwhile kingdom of Mewar 
— one of the seven Rajasthani states that 
upheld Hindu allegiance dunng the 
mediaeval period — this region was 
never easy for the Congress, even when 
it dominated politics in the state. 

Till the Seventies, the Swatantra Par¬ 
ly and the Jana Sangh were uniformly 
spread in the region and the Congress 
gained mainly because of the split in ilic 
anti-Congress votes. That anti- 
Congress vote has over the years slowly 
been consolidated into the BJP vote- 
bank and the party has polled upward of 
40 f)cr cent even when its candidates 
have lost. 

Interesting to watch would be Udai¬ 
pur, from where Girija Vyas lost last 
time. On the verge of performing a hat- 
trick, she lost in 1998 to former Assemb¬ 
ly Speaker Shantilal Chaplot. The consti¬ 
tuency IS semi-urban and has ten per 
cent Scheduled Caste votes. It also has a 
fair amount of Gujjars and Brahmins, j 
besides Vaishyas and Rajputs. The out¬ 
come would greatly depend on candida¬ 
te selection and their ca.ste profiles. 



JaswMit Slii|li: aceiMri of iiBglectliig 
hhcaiittitiiaiicy 



Policeman guarding a Dangs church after 
communal attacks: burning Issue 

Marwar 


Rajasthan chief minister Ashok Geh¬ 
lot’s chansma, coupled with the state 
BJP’s failure to fine tune its campaign, 
were the main reasons behind the poor 
showing of the parly. It led to the BJP’s 
virtual rout in 1998 and unless the BJP 
manages to pull up its socks, the situa¬ 
tion is unlikely to any different. 

The party, of course, will bank on the 
residual anger of the Bishnois at the 
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Black Buck shooting by film star Sal¬ 
man Khan. Jodhpur and Nagaur are key 
seats and indicative of the way the reg¬ 
ion is going to swing. Jodhpur elected 
Gehlot for the third time in a row in 1998 
and the choice of the Congress candida¬ 
te holds the key this time. In 1998 Geh¬ 
lot scraped through and the BJP's Bish- 
noi candidate might turn out to be no 
pushover if repeated this time. 

Eastern Rajasthan 


Reflecting the political trends — and 



Sliaiiktffilili VaflMla; Ms part^ 
blank last tim 


caste contours — of neighbouring 
Haiyana, this region was among the last 
regions from where the Janata Dal faded 
in the state. However, contests are still 
triangular in many places and vote divi¬ 
sion has held the key in the past. 

In the last elections, the BJP lost 
Alwar primarily because of internal tus¬ 
sles that led to former MP Mahendra 
Kumari contesting as an Independent. 
Even though the sitting MP and Con¬ 
gress veteran Nawal Kishore Sharma 
did not enter the fray, the BJP candidate 
came a distant third. Mahendra Kumari 
narrowly missed the bus and the election 
this time will be indicative of the BJP’s 
success at putting its house in order. 


Basic facts 

The 1998 election 


The 1999 election 


■v Little change from the situation last 
time is expected, with the ball in the 
BJP’s court. 

•»’ The Congress hopes to catch up with 
the BJP. 

^ Vaghela has lost his way after failing 
to make headway as part of the Yadav- 
dominated Rashtriya Loktantrik Mor- 
cha at the national level. 

Saurashtra 


Terra firma for the BJP since the 1991 
elections. Prior to that, the Congress had 
started fading out from 1989. The consti¬ 
tuency to watch is Surendranagar, 
where the Congress lost its last toehold 
in the region in 1998. Party veteran 
Sanat Mehta lost to the BJP's Bhavnab- 
en Dave, though not by a comfortable 
margin. If the Congress has any chance 
in the region, it is in this seat. 


^ The BJP recovered from the Shanker- 
sinh Vaghela episode and won 19 of the 
26 Lok Sabha seats besides coming back 
to power in the state. The Congress 
managed to win seats only from central 
and eastern Gujarat. 

^ The Rashtriya Janata Party of Vaghe- 
la failed to win a single parliamentary 
seat despite an alliance with the 
Congress. 


j*- - 



North Gujarat 


Another BJP stronghold, dominated by 
constituencies where the party MPs 
have retained their seats for two to three 
terms. Ahmedabad has been represented 
by Harin Pathak since 1989 despite a 
Muslim voter strength of 15 per cent. 
The Congress probably is in with a chan¬ 
ce only in Banaskantha, where its sitting 
MP, B.K. Gadhvi, lost in 1998. In 1996, 
however, the Congress candidate won in 
a triangular contest that was reduced to 
bipolar in 1998. 

South Gujarat 


Partly tribal, also with a high Muslim 
presence in some constituencies, the reg¬ 
ion has been loyal to the BJP in the j;)ast 
three elections and the present trends do 
not indicate otherwise. However, this is 
where the impact of the Dangs controver¬ 
sy would be felt most acutely. 

The Congress has a chance to capitali¬ 
se but also has to face the spectre of 
further Hindu consolidation. Surat has 
been Union minister Kashi Ram Rana’s 
pocket borough since 1989 and he has 
logged some of the highest victory mar¬ 
gins. Last time he won by more than 
three lakh votes. • 

HdpnrmMlil^midhki^gm 
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FOCUS 


Understanding the 
CPI(M) ’s 
predicament as it 
prepares for the 
forthcoming general 
elections 

T he CPI(M) under general secre¬ 
tary llarkishcn Singh Surjeel 
has never been so loyal to Con¬ 
gress president Sonia Gandhi. 
Despite the rebuff after the 
votc-of-confidcnce — that led to the fall 
of the BJP-lcd coalition at the Centre — 
when the Congress refused to support an 
alternative government led by the Left, 
the CPI(M) has once again decided to 
back the Congress in the forthcoming 
general elections in September-October. 

In the central committee (CC) meet¬ 
ing in early May, held at A.K. Gopalan 
Bhavan in New Delhi, H.S. Suijeet 
announced the party's stand to support 
the Congress in the coming polls. 
However, the CPI(M) will take on the 
Congress in states where it is directly 
contesting against the "secular and 
democratic forces", he added. The cen¬ 
tral committee concluded that its 
"central task" was to defeat the BJP. 

Surjeet also said that the party hadn’t 
lost hope of forming an alternative Third 
Force. The party general secretary and 
the other members of the CPI(M) polit- 
buro believe a Third Front formation 
would emerge very soon. 

In Its 16th Party Congress at Calcutta, 
the CPl(M) had shifted from its earlier 
stand of describing both the Congress 
and the BJP as equal evils. In the meet, 
the party decided to go with the Con¬ 
gress to topple the BJP. At the end of the 
session, Sitaram Yechury, a politburo 
member, told Sunday that only Con¬ 
gress could provide an alternative 
government at the Centre — till a Third 
Front emerged. 

But the manner in which the Congress 
let the CPI(M) down has now raised 
questions about the line being adopted 
by Suijeet within the party. The 
CPI(M)\s inability to thwart the BJP on 


TELL ME YOUR DREAMS: Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet with Jyoti Basu 
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CPKM)’S CHOICE: Sonia Catuihi 


Its own at the Centre is c ompcllinii the 
party to piggyricle on the C.'ongrcss, sour¬ 
ces said. "It is wrong to say that we’re joi- 
ning hands with the Congress. It’s a poli¬ 
tical necessity to keep the BJP init,” said 
West Bengal state secretary and poliibU' 
ro member Anil Biswas. 

Apparently, Surjccl's line ran into 
trouble at the CC meeting and was deli¬ 
berated for long before it was passed. It 
was opposed by both the West Bengal 
and the Kerala unit of the paily. Sonic 
leaders even alluded to go back to the 
line adopted in the 15th Party Congress 
at Chandigarh, where the party had deci¬ 
ded to maintain equidistance fn>m both 
the Congress and the BJP. "What do we 
explain to our voters? Alter all, if the 
BJP is u communal tbree, we’re also 
averse to the economic policy of the Con 
gress," they reasoned. 

Some leaders point out that the C'on 
gress let the CPI(M) down this time. 
How can it be trusted again? C'on- 
gress is entirely responsible foi the pies- 
ent crisis and Ibicing an election on the 
people. They shouldn’t have shirked 
their responsibility. They could have 
allowed the formation of an alternative 
government. 1 believe Soma was mis¬ 
led.” said Somnalh diatterjee, C’PUM) 
parliamentary party leader. 

Realising the disenchantment iinuing 
the partymen, senior party leaders tiied 
to dilute the situation. Siion alter the C(' 
meeting, politburo member Suai\im 
Yechury said that the CPl(M) was not 
only against the BJP, but would also 
attack the Congress for its economic 
policies. In the same vein, poliihuio 
member Prakash Karat said that a pio- 
Congress stand would affect the C PI(M) 
votebank in West Bengal and Kerala So 
it would oppose the Ctingress in both the 
places. 

Clearly, Surject’s pro-C\uigicss line 
is under fire. 

A t Muzzaffar Ahmad Blia\an, the 
CPI(M) headquarters in (.alciifia. 
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"It is for the Congress to introspect" 


Says veteran CPI(M) parliamentarian Somnath Chatterjee 




iilMMVS lie CVI(M) iiioMfis«d secolar iMfftfes alter 
|Wr«i|iattittiWUJMdldka|vre|ieiidtlieiii«^ ' 

SfMniiHdl ChattMjee: We wanted the BJP govennnnit to All Omosititon 

against the divisive and sectarian pn^ramines of die bIP. Pc^le 
' Ui^’uiideistand we didn’t bring the govenunent down. It was JayaUd^hsi’s 
.Al^lIMK which withdrew support. Of cour^ no sane fieiscKi^^^pciot the 
C^p^^don to vote for the 
ipovemment. At the same time, it’s 
tnie that we didn’t visualise the 
scenario diat emeiged afto'the 
j^yeridhentfell. I never 
coniemfdated that Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and other Left partners would 
not siqipMt a Congress governments 
Or that Congtess wouldn’t support . 
an alternative fcamation. But even if 
we had, we wouldn’t have voted for. 
die government 

Q; Why b the CPI(M) insistiiig on 
a Omgrcas ^vemment? 

A: We don’t insist on a Congress 
government. In our Party Congress, 
we made it clear that being the 
second'largest pai^ in Parliament, 
die Congress was in the best position 
to form a government. 

4kt }yotl Bastt was selected as PM 
cawttdate by the Third Fwoes. But 
wJqr wasn't it conveyed to the 
CongreM? 

AsTbere was no Third Front per - THfiimwin n u.^ , -l 

se. By 23 April, it became clear that evSmKntmninmmtTimmg turkey 

Congress coultbi’t form a government. Soon, many leaders of die secular and 
L^ prdftks propos^ that they were ready to support a govemm^ led by 
Jyod Basu. The pditburo’s position too was very clesar. It’s jurt dud th^ sat 
over the matter ^ waited for the Con^ss to act The Compess blew 
evetyddng yet it didn’t agree to support, vdiat can 1 si^? 

CB Considering tbepoaslbiiity a huiig ParUamciit agidii. vffll Bia 
Congim and the correct the past mistakes? 

A: {Imghingy Wdl, m'diout accqiting ^at my party made any miaiakes, it is 
tmthat in the last seven years we have hada very anstdile pbio^ hilodittD 
'^ca. As a lesdt of whidt political corruption has fisaa.asKliheCojBipess 
F^heen eaten holbw; conununalisin of BJPhas 


quality of piariiamenbry politics has 
deteriorated; and pr^dcal parties 
have lost moral values. 

True, no single ^y will have a » 
pronounced mrycHity in Parliament 
in the coming elections. ^ I oidy 



hope mat secular forces wiU come 
together and fotm an dtotnative 
govemmeid, 

<B But Sonin OandM has once 
vain dsbbuod that the Conpoas 
wffl go sihmhi Oo htistii«8»;' 

A: Well, she has to go done. By rip 
means, we’re an Sectoral ally of die 
Congress. . 

0: Isn’t there n dfehaaoniy In the 
CPI(M)’s Stand? In WostBsitpl 


the same uneasiness prevails among the 
state Marxists. The CPI(M) mandarins 
are yet to get over the Suijeet- 
engineered April drama. The situation 
has been further worsened by chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu’s attack against the Con¬ 
gress and the Left allies. 

Basu is peeved. So much so that he 
refused to campaign for the party during 
the recent civic polls; he didn’t attend 


the CC meeting (on poor health 
grounds); and also hit out against Left 
allies, Forward Bloc and Revolutionary 
Socialist Party (RSP). What’s worse, 
Basu is said to have expressed dissatis¬ 
faction about the manner in which Sur- 
jeet handled the situation after the trust 
vote. 

Speaking at a funcUon organised by 
the Paschim Banga Ganatantrik Mahila 


Samity, Basu said: "It’s my bad luck that 
I got embroiled in the whole drama. But 
these people failed to understand the 
need of the hour." He blamed the Third 
Force and the Congress for failing to put 
up a coalition government to prevent the 
BJP from running a caretaker govern¬ 
ment in the run up to the polls. 

In 1996, Basu was equally vitriolic. 
He blamed the CPI(M) har^iners for 


SO 
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wt d K e rito, jit*a offporiM the 

ft^i w|Bliigte4«n)Ort • 

A: f tUtt OK^ win t^^tciate (his. 
.WhmwH^bchooMbetween die 
greater evil ml the lesser evil, this is 
the only viable line. Koweva, our 
VDtm know that just like we (^ipose 
the BJP, we also cqipose the 
economic policies ctf the Congress. 

; The voters of this oounoyj&ve 
bmi exercising their franchise ina 
mostthoughtfU manner. After all, 
the fractured Parliament, over the 
years, is not an aocidem. Itjust 
moves bat pecqple are not $wnyed% 
any symbMhy waves: nddiier for the 
BJP,.n(»r for the Coi^ss. It’s 
suiprisitig dun the BJP fit banking cm 
a sympad^ wave. What symp^y 
ate they talking ^XMit? 

^ But what about the L«(t unity? 
It’s under thrcsM. 

A: I’m sme this {voblem will be 
seftled. The PB and dm R5P have .. 
beir own policies but it has got 
nothing to do with the Left unity. Om 
Left Front will remain united. And 
they will never act against the 
interests of die Left forces. 

<|S Po jCHi bdbve there is a Third 
Frmatr 

A: You see, the Thtid Front has to 
ccmte up in this country. There is no 
doubt tW the sRijMpott-base (tf bodi 
' the BJP and the Congress is 
dwiniflmg: The rise of regional 
partteS prove that. And I fe^ after the 
elecdcms, dte Thiid F^xce will begin 
to tbte du^. So I insist that ad die 
anii*B}P farces should ctmie 
togedier to ^ye an alternative 
govermnentmdieCetitre. • 



WHO’S THE EHEMY?: H.S. Surjeet, A.B. Vajpayee andLK. Advani 


preventing him from taking up the (op 
job of the country. He called the entire 
fiasco a ‘historic blunder’. But this time, 
the party politburo had cleared Basu for 
the top post. Then what went wrong? 

Apparently, April 1999 was a ‘histo¬ 
ric confusion’. While the politburo had 
cleared Basu’s candidature as PM, a 
communication gap with the Congress 
botched up the entire operation. While 
the CPI(M) was keeping Basu ready as 
PM, it decided to announce the candida¬ 
ture only after the Congress conveyed to 
the CPI(M) that it was unable to form a 
government and would support a 
CPI(M)-led alternative formation from 
outside, di.sclosed a Left leader. 

Anticipating such a move by the Con¬ 
gress. the CPI{M) delayed their decision 
till 7 pm on 25 April. But no such com¬ 
munication came from the Congress 
high command. Instead, Sonia Gandhi 
went to the President saying that the Con¬ 
gress was unable to form a government 
and would not seek support from outside 
to form one — a move that queered the 
Left’s pitch. 

Sonia’s statement came like a bolt 
from the blue to the CPI(M) mandarins 
and other secular forces. Though public¬ 
ly they blamed the Congress for messing 
up an opportunity to form a secular 
democratic government, in private they 


Stop Press: Congress Crisis 


knew that the man who jeopardised the 
entire operation was none other than 
their own genera] secretary, Harkishen 
Singh Suijeet. Because, Suijeet had con¬ 
vinced everyone in the party that if the 
Congress failed, it was ready to support 
an alternative formation. 

In fact, after the trust vote as the Con¬ 
gress dithered and faced obstacles from 
the Samajwadi Party, FB and RSP, it 
became clear that only Basu could lead a 
non-BJP government. Realising this, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav called a meeting 
of all the non-BJP forces at his residence 
where Chandra Shekhar, Inder Gujral, 
Deve Gowda, Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
Jayalalitha, Chandrababu Naidu, M. 
Karunanidhi, Prafulla Mahanta, H.S. 
Suijeet, Jyoti Basu and other leaders of 
the Left allies were present. It was unani¬ 
mously decided that Basu was their con¬ 
sensus candidate for PM. Chandra Shek¬ 
har told Basu: "I am also a leader. But 
you’re the leader of the leaders.” That 
very moment, Suijeet blew his fuse. He 
insisted that only Congress should be 
allowed to form the government. 

Though Basu didn’t say a word, he 
was angry with Suijeet, sources said. 
Basu told his confidants that Suijeet 
unnecessarily "complicated" matters 
and prevent^ an alternative formation 
to come to power. However, CPI(M) 


U /j;// will the (rUM> 
do uifw ? 


THE TENSION was palpable. H.S. Suijeet, who flew down to Calcutta to attend the CPRM) state committee meeting, 
sat glued to the television. Along with him, sat other CPI(M) leaders, shocked and aghast. Sonia Gandhi’s resignation 
as Congress president following the revolt by Sharad Pawar, P. A. Sangma and Tariq Anwar caught the Leftists 
completely on the wrong foot. 

What will happen to the pro-Congress line? This was the question troubling the CPRM) leadership. Most felt 
relieved that the CWC had spumed Sonia’s resignation. But what if Sonia refused to take up the helm of the Congress, 
or if the p^ split? 

At the time of going to press, the Marxists refused to make any comment. In the coming CC meeting at Delhi, the 
party will decide its next course of action. For the moment, it’s wait and watch. • 








TWO OF A KIND 


I 'hc Forwa rd Bloc and the RSP think alike 

T Ir' re tl signs arc otTunoiis: not eveiything is fine within the Left Front. Last 
West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu lambasted his Left 
[Miiiu rs - f orward BIck (FB) and Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP)—in 
;i puhiK meeting for not supporting the Congress, after the fall of the BJPled 
< o.ihtion, to Ibrin a government at the Centre. Reacting to Basu’s statement, 
hiMti Ml and RSP told SuND^v that it was not just iheif political compulsion to 

rnniniain the Left unity. ." 

T he two junior ptulners of the CPI(M)-Ied Left Front in Weat Bengal arc 
iinf a/eil by the recent developments. The FB maintains that there i$nT any 
iK'cd lor an understanding with the Congress to defeat the BJP. Tt*dcies'n't' 
con'^klci ihc Congress to be a "democratic, secular and a pro-pe’OpIc 
f hi' party ’s National Council said that any alliance with the Congress will 
Ikuni Ihc l,cft movement in tlte country. 

f * H Ic.K lei ship feels that the Congress has become isolated from the masses 
hecmise of its "anti peoplc and anti-national economic policies, corruption 
and compromises with communal forces". The FB doesn't find any difference 
bciween the Congress and the BJP. "Why should we support the Congress? 
They ruled the country for more than four decades and the result is only 
pv>verty. illiteracy and accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few, Wc 
don't believe Congress can be a partner in secular politics," said Debabrata 
BiswiK, the parly All India general secretary and Rajya Sobha MR. 

\ 'nlike the (‘FM(M)* which considers the BJP to be u communal party, the 
Ml !n‘x an alt<igcther different perception, "Wc believe like the Congress, the 
Itjr »is a boiirgeoisc party. Wc don’t grade the BJP and the Congress as 
crk'iu V No 1 anti enemy No 2 respectively. Wc treat both of them equally," 

•mU led 1 K'babrata Biswas. MHOK 6INISH 

Hk* RSP, too. thinks differently 
fioni Ihc CPI(M) on the issue of 
siipjH irl i ng a C( >ngrcss-led 
government." Wc'rc part of the Left 
^■ron^ bur we have our own 
ruikl.inieiital principles of politics. 

I »iiiiri,i» rlu' .'^ecoiul World War, the 
tomiininivK eonsuleicd Hitler more 
jI.'hh’ mimh, ih.m the British 
'Map- I and tlceidccl l4> support 
llu* l.iUei- Bill wc were against Iwth 
Hiilci and the Britishers, foday, the, 
same scenario is repealing. The 
C'PI(M) ctinsitlci s the BJP a greater 
evil than the Congress. But RSP 
Ifehevcs in rmiintaining equidistance 


from both. If Congress has 
mortgaged the economic and 
political independence of the country, 
the BJP is influencmg the country on 
Hinduiva lines," said RSP’s West 
Bengal stale secrctiiry, Debabrata 
I Bancijee. 

"Ousting the BJP from power 
doesn’t mean installing another 
corrupt and discredited party of the 
capitalist class, the Congrc.s.s(]), to 
power with the assistance of the Left 
partie^s," Bancijec pointed out. The 
RSP central commitlce feds that the 
CPI(M)’s policy of moving towards 
the Congress would make the Left 
irrelevant in national politics. The 
party underlines that "there is no 
ju.stification for Ihc Left to support 
the same Congress that has initiated 
retrogade economic policies by 
inviting foreign economic 
subjugation". 

Of late, the CPlfM) leadership’s 
diatribes against its two allies have 
raised doubts about the Left unity. 
Jyoti Basu's statements have hurt the 

OEBAMMTAMNEIUEE 







The CPI(M) believes that 
the ThInI Force still exists. 
But It’s Just not as 
cohesive as It was In 1996. 
Because, In the last three 
years, the Third Force 
comprising regional 
outfits have developed 
strong biases 


RSP and TIuwjgliitMi :> 

have not hit out agunat the 
it has made it v<^ ctear thHtoiH|S of 
maintaining the Left unity does not 
depend entirely on dicni. The Left 
parties wotti together on.the tnisis of 
a common nunimoiti pro^ratninie 
and have differences in bmic 
fundaracnul policies, the RSP 


stud Debabrata BfUMsjee. 

He added; "T^. dteCPKhfi haa ' 
its own pidicies, but it shoul^t 
jeopardise the uni^. ft’s not just in 
our interest to maintain die nni^, ft’s 
even the CPftMj’s ccHnpulsion to'dd 
so.* 

The FB leaders said that iyoti 
Basu’s statements wpuldoajty / 
benefit die enemies of the Left. 

* What can we do if Basu rqpeake like 
that? We can only say dudspch 
words would weaken diofomufotioa 
oftheLeftvniity.lnpolftiiMtWe - 
function according mouf own : 

policies and'donltbcilieMiila : 

succumUng topres^nfes>*S)dd1^'. 
West Bei^ seme 
Ghosh. r.'. 


Burwhat'tf^cdUjri 



not only 

. 


CUSS0F‘U:77>c United 
Front leaders 


apparatchiks vehemently denied this. 
"How can you blame Suijeet for this? 
The Congress being the largest party, it 
was their responsibility to form the 
government. But they completely mis¬ 
read the situation," said politburo mem¬ 
ber Biman Bose. 

T he Left partners, however, do not 
think in the same manner. Forward 
Bloc general secretary Debabrala 
Biswas, RSP MP Abani Roy, CPI gene¬ 
ral secretary A.B. Bardhan have all blam¬ 
ed Suijeet and CPI(M) for failing to con¬ 
vince the Congress and Sonia to supp- 
port a non-BJP government. Bardhan 
even said that "secular forces" depended 
too much on Surjeet, which it shouldn’t. 

No wonder, the April crisi.s has left a 
bitter taste in the mouth of many a 
CPI(M) leader. And today, as the 
CPI(M) prepares for the forthcoming 
general elections, a section of the 
CPI(M) is putting pressure on the party 
leaders to revitalise the Third Force. 
They believe that the CPI(M) should not 
be entirely at the mercy of the Congress 
— in case there is a hung Parliament. In 
other words, Suijeet’s line shouldn’t be 
taken for granted. 

Said a livid Left leader: "Time and 
again after the trust vote, Suijeet told 
Basu to bring his West Bengal partners 
(FB and RSP) in line, since they were 
becoming the main obstacles in his path. 
Suijeet assured that other secular forces 
were willing to go with his gameplan. 
Basu told him not to worry and that FB 
and RSP would come round. And look, 
what Suijeet’s done. He completely mis¬ 
led us. Instead of waiting for the Con¬ 
gress to act, we would now like an alter¬ 
native force to emerge." 

But the question remains: is there any 
Third Front? The CPI(M) leadership 


believes that the Third Force still exists. 
And that it’s just not as cohesive as it 
was in 1996. In the last three years, party 
leadership said, the constituents of the 
Third Force, who are mainly regional 
outfits, have developed strong biases. 
"These outfits should overcome ihcir 
regional, sectarian and casteist bias and 
forge a strong alternative with the Left. 
Once we can formulate a common mini¬ 
mum programme, there is a possibility 
of a TTiird Force," pointed out Biman 
Bose. 

However, there is disgruntlement and 
disunity among the Left constituents. 
The CPI(M) believes it’s a passing 
phase. "In the early Sixties, the Left part¬ 
ies blamed each other. But all that was 
sorted out in 1977, when we formed the 
Left Front government in West Bengal. 
In 1971, we had failed to combine our 
forces, if we had succeeded, the Front 
would have bom in that year itself," said 
Nirupam Sen. a central committee 
member. 

"Just as people learn from experien¬ 
ces. political outfits leam too. Our consti¬ 
tuents are the best judge. But I feel if 
there is a hung Parliament again, the non- 
BJP parties should stick together for 
secualr interests of the party," said 
Biman Bose. 

Sounds optimistic. But the truth is; 
the Left has run intoanideologicalcrisis. 
This was evident from the mood prevail¬ 
ing in the party as it prepared itself for 
the two-day state committee meeting in 
Calcutta, which was presided by Harki- 
shen Singh Suijeet. Moreover, what’s 
worse, not all Left allies are thinking the 
CPI(M) way (See box). 

Meanwhile, insiders feel, the CPM is 
on its way to repeat history. They com¬ 
pelled Jyoti Basu to miss the bus twice. 
And they might again find themselves at 
crossroads after the 1999 general 
elections. • 
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PAY UP, OR 

PERISH 


How the communications minister managed to 
recover a part of the dues from private telecom 

operators 

T ^e Bharatiya Janata Party ies paid up the 20 per cent, although i 
government, in its 13-month few approached the courts, 
tenure, has shown a keen inter¬ 
est in the telecom and informa- private telecom companies thai 

tion technoloev sector. It has I were ^iven licences in 1096-97 foi 


T pe Bharatiya Janata Party 
government, in its 13-month 
tenure, has shown a keen inter¬ 
est in the telecom and informa¬ 
tion technology sector. It has 
boldly grappled with a number of tricky 
issues which the previous government 
had either deliberately neglected or 
chose to buy time. However, the bold 
moves taken by the BJP has not helped 
the growth of the telecom sector, but has 
set certain precedents which could be 
detrimental to the future of the telecom 
sector. 

The party has had three communica¬ 
tions ministers — Buta Singh, Sushma 
Swaraj and Jagmohan. While the first 
two did not propose or implement any 
significant policy decisions, the latter 
managed to announce a number of poli¬ 
cy decisions and draw out a part of the 
outstanding dues from private telecom 
operators. 

On 25 January, 1999, Jagmohan sent 
letters to private telecom operators, both 
fixed-line and mobile cellular, to pay up 
their outstanding dues with interest up to 
31 March, 1999, or face encashment of 
their bank guarantee and cancellation of 
licence. Jagmohan, well-known for his 
shrewd bureaucratic tactics, asked opera¬ 
tors to "establish their bons^de" and pay 
up 20 per cent of the outstanding dues, 
securing the balance by enhancing the 
financial bank guarantee with validity 
up to 30 June, 1999. 

The operators opposed such a move, 
but Jagmohan remained adamant. One 
after another, private telecom compan¬ 


ies paid up the 20 per cent, although a 
few approached the courts. 

T he private telecom companies that 
were given licences in 1996-97 for 
operating both cellular and fixed tele¬ 
phones have to pay a licence fee. The lic¬ 
ence fee, which had to be paid on a year¬ 
ly basis earlier, is now valid for a period 
of 10 years for cellular operators and 15 
years for basic operators. Those who fail 
to pay up by the due date will have to pay 
a penalty as per norms set by State Bank 
of India. 

A few operators who had paid the first 
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In spite of the Prime Minister’s advice to consider 
the operators’ request to extend the licence period, 
Jagmohan ruled out any concession to them 


year’s licence fee, in 1997-98, requested 
Department of Telecommunications 
(DoT) to extend the date for paying up 
by end of the second year. Cellular opera¬ 
tors pleaded for a moratorium of two 
years and extension of licence period 
from lOto 15 years, since they were una¬ 
ble to make any profit from the services 
as expected. 

However, DoT refused to show any 
leniency and stressed that companies 
should pay their licence fee with inter¬ 
est. On refusal, DoT even made a move 
to encash the bank guarantee of JT Mobi¬ 


les, the cellular operator in Karnataka. 
The company moved High Court and 
got a stay on DoT’s move to encash the 
bank guarantee. This happened under 
the United Front government. 

When the BJP government came to 
power in March 1998, Sushma Swaraj 
who took over as the communications 
minister from Buta Singh said the issue 
of cellular and basic operators would be 
considered. But when Jagmohan took 
over from her, he maintained that no 
moratorium for payment of licence fee 
or extension of licence period years 


(MeoiMIIImn right) witli Mm 
M lntotor Atal B^hari VgipayM 


would be given to the operators. While 
the private cellular operators had 
requested for a two-year moratorium 
and extension of licence period from the 
existing 10 years to 15 years, fixed line 
operators had asked for a moratorium of 
two years to pay the licence fee. 

However in October 1998,,Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee at the 
time of inaugurating the annual session 
of Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industries (FICCI) 
announced that a Group on Telecommu¬ 
nications (GoT) would be set up to 
recommend a new National Telecom 
Policy (NTP). This group was also ask¬ 
ed to take up the issues related to basic 
and cellular service operators and sugg¬ 
est remedial measures within the frame¬ 
work of new NTP. 

Earlier, both the Bureau of Industrial 
Cost and Pnees (BICP) 
appointed by the 
government and 
ICICI, appointed 
by industry to 
look into the 
balance 
sheets 



perfor 
mance of the 
company, had 
suggested that 
cellular operators 
had made less 
profit than projected 
in the plan proposals. 
The then secretary, 
DoT. Anil Vinayak 
Gokak, had said, 
"We understand the problems of private 
operators and some oxygen is ne^ed to 
help them, which is being explored by 
the government," suggesting that relief 
is underway for the cellular operators. 
However, his transfer to the ministry of 
fertilisers a few months before the exit 
of Sushma Swaraj from the ministry, put 
the whole issue in the back burner. 

In spite of the Prime Minister’s advice 
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to consider the operators* request, 
communications minister Jagmohan rul¬ 
ed out any*Concessions to the private tele¬ 
com operators. "We were assured that 
some Idnd of relief would be granted, 
based on the suggestion of BICP and 
ICICI report, and PM’s GoT submitted 
to the government. But when Mr Jagmo¬ 
han repeatedly expressed his opinion at 
various forums and also at GoT mee¬ 
tings, we were convinced that things 
would go wrong for us," said T.V. 
Ramachandran, vice-chairman. Cellular 
Operators Association of India (COA I). 

Jagmohan argued, firstly, the govern¬ 
ment has no option but to enforce the 
terms and conditions of licence in toto as 
no deviations from the provision of the 
licence agreements is legally or constitu¬ 
tionally pennissible, and secondly, any 
concessions given to the licencees 
would be against the norms of a healthy 
business and could send wrong signals 
to the market. An impression would be 
made that terms and conditions of 
licence-agreements signed with the 
government need not be taken seriously. 
Thirdly, the dues from the operators on 
licence fee have nothing to do with new 
NTP, a retrospective benefit cannot be 
applied in this case. And lastly, the issue 
is bound to be raised in Parliament and 
there is every risk of government’s 
image being undermined if non- 
recovery of huge amount continues. 

The final blow came on 25 February, 
1999, when a notice was received by all 
cellular and basic operators from DoT, 
to pay the licence fee with interest or pay 
20 per cent of the outstanding dues and 
secure the balance by enhancing the 
financial bank guarantee to cover the 
remaining 80 per cent with validity up to 
30 June, 1999. 

The government’s move to make the 
operators cough up 20 per cent of the out¬ 
standing dues, according to telecom ana¬ 
lysts, was aimed to break the operators' 
cartel. "The government was aware of 
the difference in profit performance of 
operators and knew that even if one 
pays, the other will have to pay or face 
the consequence. This is what exactly 
happened. When Bharti, the cellular ope¬ 
rator in Delhi and fixed telephone opera¬ 
tor in Madhya Pradesh, decided to pay 
the 20 per cent, others were left with no 
choice," said N. Bhaskara Rao, chair¬ 
man, Media Development Research 
Association (MDRA). 

DoT set a deadline of 15 February, 
1999 for payment of the 20 per cent. Or 
else, the operators would have to face 



action as per the licence norms. The priv¬ 
ate telecom operators were still hopeful 
of a favourable situation emerging from 
the imbroglio and strongly lobbied with 
the Prime Ministers Office (PMO). 
There was a considerable pressure from 
the PMO to extend at least the deadline. 
Jagmohan finally relented but not 
completely. 

The deadline was extended till 28 
February, 1999 with a promise that no 
punitive action will be taken against the 
companies who come forward to pay up 
20 per cent even if the payment is to be 
made at a later stage. This was against 
the PMO’s advice and the operators* 
request to extend the deadline till 31 
March, 1999. The operators were hop¬ 
ing that if they manage to get an exten¬ 
sion till 31 March, 1999, the new NTP 
will be announced and there might be 
some relief for them in it. 


J agmohan’s stand, not to give any 
extension, paid off. About 12 opera¬ 
tors paid up 20 per cent of the outstand¬ 
ing dues before 28 February, 1999 and 
othcis grudgingly followed. Meanwhile 
DoT had issued orders for termination 
of licences of defaulters, which failed to 
fall in line. DoT also issued liquidated 
damages claim to basic operators for 
non-implementation of village private 
telephone network deadline and delays 
in commercial launch of services. 

"This was totally unexpected, there 
was no balance in collection of dues. 
S(jme operators had a few crorcs as out¬ 
standing dues while some had more than 
20 crore but the 20 per cent was taken 
from both," said Ramachandran. 

Out of about six companies which 
were given licences for offering fixed 
telephone services, only Bharti Telenet 
(Madhya Pradesh) has launched its servi- 
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ces while the others, Tata Teleservices 
(Andhra Pradesh), Kssar Coin vision 
(Punjab), Hughes Ispat (Maharashtra), 
Reliance (Gujarat) and Koshika in Bihar 
have either set up their iictwoiks or arc 
conducting pilot services. Some of the 
companies are also awaiting clearances 
from the government to launch commer¬ 
cial services. 

Infuriated by DoT’s move, four opeia- 
tors — Birla AT&T (cellular operator in 
Gujarat and Mahiu-ashtra), Taia Teleser¬ 
vices, Hughes Ispat and b'ssar C^)mvi- 
sion (all fixed telephone service provi¬ 
ders) moved Delhi High Court and mana¬ 
ged to get a stay, but for a brief period. 
Delhi High Court rejected their conten¬ 
tion and asked them to pay up the licence 
fee. 

In mid-April the new National Tele¬ 
com Policy was announced, addressing 
all the issues. However, it was silent 



In March 1998, 
communications 
minister Sushma 
Swang said the issue 
of cellular and basic 
operators would be 
considered. But she 
did not propose or 
implement any 
significant policy 
decisions 


ablaut the request of private telecom ope¬ 
rators. The matter was referred to Audi¬ 
tor General of India, who was asked to 
submit his report within four weeks. 
(The report is expected to be tabled by 
the end of May). The report is to be 
implemented within one week of sub¬ 
mission and Telecom Regulatory Autho¬ 
rity of India (TRAl) is supposed to 
announce the new tariff by 30 June, 
1999 as per new NTP. 

In the last week of April, DoT asked 
the operators to pay the remaining 80 per 
cent or threatened to encash the bank 
guarantee. Hughes Ispat, Koshika, JT 
Mobile, Aircell Digilihk were issued 
show-cause notices saying that they 
have to pay up 20 per cent and the deadli¬ 
ne expires on 14 May, 1999. 

Another letter was sent by DoT on 26 
May, 1999 to five cellular operators — 
Escotel, RPG, Reliance, Tata and BPL. 


The companies moved 
the court. Undeterred, 
Jagmohan ordered can¬ 
cellation of licences. He 
has already cancelled the 
licences of Hughes Ispat, 
the letter- 

of-intent-holder in Karna¬ 
taka for providing fixed 
telephone services, 

Koshika in Bihar, JT 
Mobile cellular operator 
in Karnataka, and Aircell 
Digilink, the cellular ope 
rator in Rajasthan, Harya¬ 
na and Uttar Pradesh 
(East). 

I nterestingly, last week 
DoT gave an extension 
extension of six months to pay up lic¬ 
ence fee to Srinivas Telecom, the cellu¬ 
lar operator in Tamil Nadu. "Wchadcon- 
sulted the Auditor General following 
request from the company and found 
that there was delay on the part of Fore¬ 
ign Investment Promotion Board 
(FIPB), due to which the company had 
suffered. So we extended the deadline 
for payment of licence fee," said a senior 
official in DoT. 

The move has been welcomed by all 
in the industry, along with a demand that 
all the companies which had suffered 
due to such delays in getting clearance 
from the government should be given 
extension. "We welcome the move, it 
indicates a positive change in the govem- 
ment's attitude towards telecom opera¬ 
tors. We believe this to be the crucisd tur¬ 
ning point in the trouble saga of telecom 
reforms in India, which started nearly a 
decade ago," according to Association 
of Basic Telecom Operators (ABTO). 

COAI was also quick to respond. "We 
welcome the move to offer extension to 
Srinivas Telecom and hope that the 
same yardstick would be used for others 
who could not set up their network due 
to various types of delays by different 
departments of the government," said 
Ramachaiulran. 

Will the government get the Auditor 
General’s report by the end of this 
month? Will the report announce relief 
to operators? Will TRAI announce the 
tariff in time, under new revenue- 
sharing fonnula? In the present scena¬ 
rio, these are issues pregnant with possi¬ 
bilities of throwing up surprises. • 
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Save the game 

Gizmos and gimmicks should not be allowed to take over cricket 


T he white flannels were the first to 
go. Then, the red ball. Gradually, 
most of the little niceties that help¬ 
ed elevate cricket to a pedestal of sport¬ 
smanship have been done away with. 
The last straw, perhaps is the Bob Wool- 
mer gadget which threatens to yank the 
willow sport out of its roots and make it 
a mere adjunct to an electronic gizmo. 

South Africa’s coach of five years 
first tried to whittle the game down to 
complicated statistical data and remove 
cricket’s "glorious uncertainties". His 
latest ploy, however, threatens to 
destroy the spirit of the game. After 
secretly trying out a one-way radiopho- i 
ne system with his captain at home and 
during practice matches in England, 
Woolmer had captain Hansie Cronje 
and stnke bowler Allan Donald sport 
kinky ear-attachments in South Africa’s 
World Cup opener against India. 

The move would have gone unnoti¬ 
ced, but for a television camera picking 
up Cronje’s striped concoction on his 
left ear. An alert match referee que.stion- 
ed the team management and ordered 
the equipment removed. For the South 
Africans, it seemed the most natural 
thing to do, following certain 
technology-tuned American sport. 

But then, everything that is not illegal 
is not necessarily fair. Tliere is no point 
in naming a captain if the proceedings 
are to be conducted by the coach or mana¬ 
ger or planning team or whatever. 

Although the Proteas’ bid to lake 
unfair advantage of electronics has been 
thwarted, their reactions clearly reveal 
their mindset. Not only do they feel they 
did nothing wrong, some of them even 
planned to seek ICC permission to conti¬ 
nue the use of the radiophone. 

To the South Africans, everything 
seems fair as long as it helps their team 
win. And in this, they come nowhere 
near Australia, more particularly, their 
self-styled master of spin, Shane Wame. 

Starting out with a sensationally wide 
repertoire, Wame soon emerged as the 
biggest Australian cricket hero. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he began to believe in the hype 
surrounding him and proceeded to flout 
evciy sporting norm. 

He Sieged that Pakistani cricketers 



Bob Woolmw Mrtth tto w ila Crwije; Tong tmows 


South African coach Bob 
Woolmer had captain 
Hansie Cronje and strike 
bowler Allan Donald sport 
kinky ear-attachments in 
the World Cup opener 
against India 


were involved in betting. Soon, it was 
revealed that he was among those Auss- 
ies supplying information to bookies in 
lieu of money. 

Then came his tie-up with a company 
exhorting him to give up smoking for 
four months in order to earn a substantial 
sum of money. What he did privately, no 
one knows. But even publicly, he did 
smoke before the period elapsed. And 
yet, he is reported to have collected the 
money. 

But his most infamous deeds were to 
openly demand sledging rights and, at 
the same time, attack a rival team cap¬ 
tain. Australians are the past masters in 
gamesmanship, particularly when 
appealing for a decision. Though more 
cowardly is the constant stream of abuse 
from close-in fielding positions in order 



to disturb a batsman’s concentration. 
The ICC’s decision to keep the wicket 
microphones on is obviously a distress¬ 
ing development for these unsporting 
cricketers. 

Wame’s worst deed was to openly cri¬ 
ticise Sri Lanka captain Aijuna Rana- 
tunga. The latter was unsporting, to say 
the least, when he threatened to pull his 
team out when Muttiah Muralitharan 
was no-balled by the umpire. But 
Wame, spitting venom in prinC was infi¬ 
nitely worse. 

The ICC handed him a two-match sus¬ 
pended sentence besides a fine. It will be 
interesting to see what the Australian 
Cricket Board docs, apart from an eye¬ 
wash of an admonition. • 









WEST BENGAL 

Sudden 

impact 

The Centre asks Governor 
A.R. Kidwai to quit 

I t was 10 May. For the caretaker BJP-led government, the 
timing couldn’t have been better. West Bengal chief 
minister Jyoti Basu was preparing to leave for London 
the next evening and the Governor of the state, A.R. Kid¬ 
wai, was holidaying in Daijeeling. It was then that the 
terse directive came from Union home ministry, asking Kid¬ 
wai to quit as Governor of West Bengal. He rushed back to Cal¬ 
cutta and faxed his resignation letter to the President. As Kid¬ 
wai prepared to leave and refused to speak to reporters, his 
secretary Arka Prabha Deb pointed out that it was a routine 
transfer and that it was due since August last year. 

But the Basu-led Left Front government took strong excep¬ 
tion to the Union home ministry’s action. Speaking to 
reporters before leaving for London, a furious Basu said that 
the Centre’s action was "indecent and violated all democratic 
norms". "Neither the home minister nor any official from his 
office informed me about Kidwai’s transfer," said a seething 
Basu. 

Apparently, on the night of 10 May, a junior-level secretary 
had called Kidwai and asked him to quit. Later, the Gover¬ 
nor’s secretary called the chief minister and informed him 
about the development. Later, Kidwai also spoke to Basu, 
who, insiders say, asked the Governor to accept the directive 
as he was a gentleman. "We are pained that he had to leave 
under such circumstances," said Basu. 

Equally aggressive was Basu’s second-in-command and 
state home (police) minister Buddhadeb Bhattachaijee. From 
his office at Writers’ Buildings, Bhattachaijee launched a sca¬ 
thing attack against the Centre. "If s an uncivilised act. The 
Centre didn’t even feel it necessary to inform the chief mini¬ 
ster or me. Instead, some Tom, Dick and Harry called up from 
Delhi and asked the Governor to quit," said an angry 
Bhattachaijee. 

"Never before has a Governor been removed in West 
Bengal in such a manner," said Anil Biswas, CPI(M) state 
secretary and Politburo member. Biswas met Jyoti Basu at the 
airport before the latter boarded his flight to London. The next 
day, the party organised a protest rally at Subodh Mullick 
Square in central Calcutta. At the meeting, attended by 
Biswas and Biman Bose, a memorandum addressed to the Pre¬ 
sident was read out, urging him to "restrain the caretaker 
government from taking such drastic actions". 

Apart from the CPl(M), other Left Front allies like the CPI, 
the Forward Bloc and the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP) also criticised the action of the central government. 
"This is just not done. How could the Centre take such an 


action without consulting the chief minister and his admi¬ 
nistration?" said RSP state secretary Debabrata Bando- 
padhyay. CPI general secretary A.B. Bardhan pointed out that 
the matter would be taken up by the Left and other secular par¬ 
ties with the President. 

The state Congress, too, criticised the maruier in which the 
BJP government went ahead to dismiss Kidwai. The Congress 
described the action as "undemocratic" and "complete abuse 
of power". Pranab Mukheijee, Congress gener^ secretary 
and Rajya Sabha member, said: "There are certain things that 
the caretaker government can’t do, such as transfer of Gover¬ 
nors, ambassadors and senior officials. But this government is 
flouting all such code of conduct." 

But the BJP leadership and its ally, Trinamul Congress, do 
not find anything wrong with the decision. Union power mini¬ 
ster Rangarajan Kumaramangalam, who was in Calcutta 
recently, said that no government — not even a caretaker — 



SHO>MHlHEi>OOB:fomierGovemorA,R, Kidwai 


could sit idle. He pointed out that the Constitution did not bar 
the caretaker government from taking such decisions. "In 
fact, there are precedents. The Inder Kumar Gujral govern¬ 
ment did change a number of Governors," Kumaramangalam 
pointed out. 

Trinamul Congress supremo Mamata Baneijee justified 
the decision to remove Kidwai by pointing out that one could 
not expect all the decisions of the Centre to be convenient for 
Jyoti Basu and his party. "Was there any justification when 
chief minister Jyoti Basu and Rabri Devi of Bihar transferred 








so many officials? Most importantly, Kidwai’s term was over 
last August. So why are they making such a hue and cry about 
it?" asked Baneijee. 

According to sources, when Kidwai’s term as Governor 
ended in August last year, Basu wanted industrialist Viren 
Shah to replace him. But Mamata Banerjee didn’t approve of 
the appointment. And that was one reason why the BJP 
government asked Kidwai to continue. In fact, Mamata shar¬ 
ed a cordial relationship with Kidwai. When his term came to 
an end last August. Kidwai had called up Baneijee. But this 
time, he didn’t have the time. "If he had spoken to me about 
this development, I would have done something to stall his 
transfer," Banerjee said. 

Meanwhile, on 13 May, a Rashtrapati Bhavan commu¬ 
nique said that Shyamal Kumar Sen, acting Chief Justice of 
Calcutta High Court, was to officiate as Governor of West 
Bengal till further orders. As it stands, Shyamal Sen will carry 
on with the job till a new government is formed at the Centre. 
However, rumour mills are rife as to who would be ap{X)inted 
Governor after the general elections are over. 

According to sources, if the BJP-led coalition forms the 
government at the Centre, then Kailashpati Mishra, the BJP 
central observer for West Bengal, and party vice-president 
Jana Krishnamurthy will be the contenders for the post. Of 
course, one cannot rule out K. Padmanabhaiah, the former 
Union home secretary in the P. V. Narasimha Rao government. 

But all this is in the realm of speculation. This is because in 
the times to come, whoever assumes office in Calcutta's Raj 
Bhavan will have to get his file cleared by Mamata 
Biineijee. • 

ArtndmmSmHfmr/CmIeuUm 



FACING FLAK: PrafuUa Mahanta 

the repayment liability of the pnnciple amount, but also inflat¬ 
ed the interest burden. Khusro fell that the state should place 
more emphasis on generating resources. He also wanted 
the state to ensure that funds raised through debt were used for 
building capital assets. 

According to Khusro, capital expenditure in Assam was 
coming down over the years, while at the same time, the reve- 
nue expenditure was increasing. He said that this trend had an 
impact on the pace of development. "Unless this trend is rever¬ 
sed, the state will find it difficult to generate resources needed 
to meet its normal expenditure,” he added. 

Red in the face 


ASSAM 

Money matters 


Supreme Court pulls up the West 
Bengal CM for alleged violation of 
land allotment norms 


The Finance Commission is worried 
about the state's fiscal health 

A ssam is becoming as a cause for concern for 11th Finan¬ 
ce Commission chairman A.M. Khusro. On a recent 
visit to the state, the veteran economist suggested that 
Assam, along with other north-eastern states, should evolve a 
strategy to have common rates and slabs for taxes and duties. 

Addressing a meeting between the Commission and the 
state council of ministers, Khusro pointed out that a trade war 
was going on among the states in the region in the form of redu¬ 
cing government rates and doling out concessions on duties. 
He said that a common tax structure would not only improve 
but would also bring about stability in revenue collection. 

Khushro observed that despite l^ing endowed with natural 
resources, Assam had failed to make rapid strides in the field 
of development. The growth rate of the state domestic product 
(SDP) hovered around three per cent during the past decade 
which was lower than the national level. 

The Finance Commission chairman pointed out that 
Assam’s debt burden has been increasing every year and pre¬ 
sently it stood at nearly 37 per cent of the net SDP. He said that 
the growing dependence on debt financing not only increased 


JBor the Left Front government in West Bengal, this was 
m sMayOaywithadiffereiK:e.OnlOMay,wyietibeeen-^ 
tral government decided to remove Govetoot A.R. Kid* 
wai, a Division Bench of the Supreme Court coEnprtsing 
Justice S.P. Bhanicha and Justice M. Snmvasan issued a 
notice to chief minister Jyoti Basu for viotaiiAg mtes wBUe 
allocting residential plots at Salt Lake from his diaefe^^ 


lyquota. 

NoticiM; were also sen^ onfiveo^hiem 
state finance minister AsimDasgupia, 
minister Ashoke Bhattacharyya^ iitfortimtion ^ 
. and minister Buddha^ 

state iitimster Prasanm Sur and the SaB Liifo 
chainnan. 




Thongh the state goverotnent efaitned. at die doie d 
gehig to ptess, that it had not received any Jodl tiodee, die 
news has already created tipples in the pofitial cirdes, ■ 
coming as it did in the nin>ttp to die Ldc Satiba decdons. 

, Before leaving tor London, Basil toW lepolteie; 'Yes, 
their petitions were dismissed by the CailcuttaHii^ Comt 
. Now, they have moved the Sttpreme Cowt. Opr tww]m 
'^wiBfightdttcase.* . 

Itie notbM were iaaoed eftdhcviaii 
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Khusro pointed out that Assam had enough scope for tour¬ 
ism and the stale should takes steps to exploit these potentials. 
Commenting on tax revenue, he felt that though it had gone up 
significantly over the years, there was scope for improve¬ 
ment. He pointed out that the revenue from tax on agricultural 
income and duty on stamps and registration remained 
stagnant. 

Meanwhile, chief minister Prafulla Mahanta, who holds 
the finance portfolio, mfonned the stale Assembly that the 
stale government had already taken measures to mobilise 
internal resources He said that under the Assam General 
Sales Tax Act, 199.^, the point of levy of tax on the sale of 
petroleum product has been .shifted from first point to last 
point with effect from 5 June, 199H This was expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Rs 15 crore annually. 

The CM also said that a new act — the Assam Taxation (On 
luxuries) Act, 1997— was m force since August 1997 which 
was expected to bring in a revenue of Rs 15 crore in 1998-99. 

Even as the CM was busy rattling oft figures, the Opposi¬ 
tion made a virulent attack on the ACiPded government for 
crippling Assam’s economy. On 19 March, the Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee (APCC) demanded a white 
paper so that common people could kiu>w about the state of 
affairs. "If (hey think that eight years are not enough to 
improve the situation, they should seek fresh mandate from 
the people," parly spokesman Prodyut Bordoloi said at a press 
conference. 

Calling upon the slate government to make its stand clear, 



MADE TO ORDER: AM. Khusro 

APCC leader Pankaj Bora alleged that the AGP government, 
which had been blaming the Congress for taking loan from the 
Peerless, itself has taken a loan of Rs 1,200 crore, including 
Rs 600crore as market borrowings, and that too at a rate of inte¬ 
rest varying between 12 and 18 per cent. 

Official sources said that the home ministry had recently 
directed the north-eastern states to ensure that the people were 
informed about the release of funds so that "diversion and mis- 
utilisation" were prevented. The ministry was, however, wor¬ 
ried because the state governments were not keen to can 7 
out this directive. • 

DUmmp ehmndmn/Quwmhmtl 


petitioners Deepak Ghosh — a retired IAS officer — and 
TafBk Singh—a Trinamul Congress member. In their peti¬ 
tions, Ghosh and Singh alleged that relatives, friends, 
members of the CM's personal .staff, present and former 
bureaucrats and state ministers had been given prime resi¬ 
dential plots in the posh Ea.st Calcutta suburb* 

In 1997. Singh had filed a writ petition in Calcutta High 
Court complaining against the manner in which plots were 
distributed. He alleged that the beneficiaries had easy 

STORM SKSHAL: chiej minister Jyoti Basu 



acc^ to the CM, which the common people did not have. 
Id Hebruaiy 1999, Justice Pinakt Chanda Ghosh of Calcut¬ 
ta Hig|i Court dismissed the petition, citing a previous ver¬ 
dict Justice Bhagawati Prasad Baneijee, where the chief 
miniver's disoetionaiy power was admitted* as a jmee- 
He also observed diat the people who had been giv- 
ai {rtots at not made parties to tte case. It 

wi» dsohc^ thaig^ii^^ guidelines were followed 

while making theaUotments, 

Singh filed a special leave petition (SLP) in Supreme 
jGoiiit* Challenging the High Court judgement. Ohodi* 

: me^udiile, nmyed thf apex court through a public interest 
petition imder Article 32. Shanti Bhusan and Amn Jaitl^ 
rq^iesented the petitioners in Supimme Couit. The petiti^ 
en have sought an enquiry into the allotment process. 

In his February judgement. Justice Ghosh had noted 
that .Supreme Couri had asked the Union government to 
prepare a gukfeliiKl fix the distribution of LPG dealership 
and had ordhrisd the state govemment to draft a guideline 
ftrdistritMrtingiMdtsatSaftLa^ According to urban deve- 
; lopment depiul^^ sooroes, the guideline is under 
piepar&tion. 


Afier the notices, were issued, Vmim minister P.R. 
KumammaiMaliim palcutia that in the forthcoming 
:eleclions* its aHiea.will make it a political 

and the previ- 

'jD^ tegime^U reportedly involved 

: in land the Supreme Couit\s notices, 

Basu government 
its own course." Mama- 
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SHMBHRA GUPTA 



Bim^ language 

Channels beaming sex and sleaze 
become popular 


MADHYA PRADESH 

Treasure hunt 

A new temple is excavated in Khajuraho 


ylyp- . 




Viieiv wtt some channels which form the murky underbel- 
' g 1^ of cable>c8Sting which only come to notice because 
.m^.ljoirvey sex and sleaze in size^le doses. These are not 
d^Miflids which come up for mention in genteel gathe- 
tiltgs, or in public meetings; they are whispered about 
among Qiose who surf incessantly in search of sensation. 

; TB61s one such channel which has ng>idly gained pc^u- 
in die last couple of months. During the week, it 
defiveis a blameless mix of news and views and other pro- 
granming. and on Saturday late nights it offers up straight 
pcmi. So starved are Indian viewers of such content that 
they overlook that TB6is a Russian channel and the langu¬ 
age is alien. When it comes to naked bodies, words are 
redundant 

There was a time when Jain TV rendered this signal ser¬ 
vice. Birt it Went off the air before the riotous wecknights 



PBEPMQ TOMS: steamy sequences are sure-shot TRP 
:(, hoosttrs 

I ;, cxdld beoQitm a fixed ritud. And Imha’s first aduhs-rmly 
diannd, Plus 21 . has been strugj^ing to make itself vtsibte. 
^ntg. ttme nnw. It pendrhcally makes the odd no^. 
f^dbdotcbmi^ott, and then subsides. Oemiy, weare very 
• le^ly-pmnissible potnography; even close ciin- 

on Star Movies get lopped off before things can get 

««dihmnoii^brthev^idow, whmit 

^ to fashion. You station a camera at the end of a 
b'WdiflUis^fieedQm to record what it tvill—asue- 
" ipTlfeujfiyoufig things in their flimsies is only grist 
rp,jny, pcll^^donTV,aiwiherdf thesecbennels, 
j^jjlo.jna a^drMmi its raodide wear a layer of gauze. 

b be shittfy 

i^lwwdvmdte yoti 







K hajuraho continues to spring surprises. A huge Ninth 
century temple has recently been excavated in J^kara 
village, located around six km away from the temple 
town. According Id P.K. Mishra, superintendent archaeolog¬ 
ist of the Bhopal circle of Archaeological Survey of India 
(ASl). It was during a routine exploratory survey last year that 
the ASI had identified 18 mounds in and around Khajuraho. 
Experts feel*that these mounds conceal architectural remains 
belonging to the Chandcla period. On 6 March, the ASI start¬ 
ed its excavation on the Bijamandal mound, near Jatkara. And 
their hunch has proved to be correct. 

The results were stunning. "There is strong evidence of a 
hitherto unknown Buddhist influence in the area, indicated by 
the use of the Buddhist sunga period," says Mishra. "The figu¬ 
re of a four-handed vrewfl-p laying Saraswali has been unearth¬ 
ed for the first time." 

Excavation no doubt is hard work and with the mercury 
pushing the 46-47 degrees celcius mark, it became even more 
gruelling. 

The excavation on the mound has so far yielded 124 
architectural fragments and sculptures of Vishnu, Shiva, Uma 
and Saraswati along with some erotic figures dating between 
the late Ninth century and the Eleventh century. These materi¬ 
als have been found in various stages of preservation. As a 
result, the date of construction of the temple has posed a puz¬ 
zle for the archaeologists. "TTiis variation was not seen in any 
other temple," points out Mishra. The digging also revealed a 
34-metre-long jagati (foundation) with carvings and 
mouldings, making it the largest among the Khajuraho 
temples. 

A significant amount of new information has been 
unearthed, literally. Temples at Khajuraho have been divided 
into eastern, western and southern group of temples. Of the 85 
fabled temples, only 25 are known and documented. The 
newly-excavated Bijamandal temple will be the 26th. 

"It is difficult to say whether the Bijamandal temple was 
also built in the same style as the other temples...whether it 
was completed at all or it fell down during construction," says 
ASI director-general Ajay Shanker. "While the Jagati has 
been excellently preserved — showcasing high quality of 
sandstone work — the sculptures found in the rubble were of 
latter period," Shanker revealed. The shivalingam atop the 
mound is also from a latter period. "We are trying to date the 
temple with the help of the motifs on the Jagati, the quality of 
the sculptures and stone," Shanker adds. 

Another interesting revelation is the presence of several 
representations of Tirthankaras (incarnations). "Perhaps, an 
effort was made by the thinkers of the time to acebnunodate 
all the heterogenous sects like Shaivism, Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism into an all-encompassing homogenous faith," points out 
an ASI spokesman. 

The newly-found temple is now being documented. The 
ASI is hopeful of finding a Buddhist stupa and inscriptions in 
a mound located nearby. • 
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ARIES 


(2 / March-20 April) 

T he world is now your 
oyster. You only have to 
apply your will and 
considerable abilities to the 
ends you have in mind to be 
almost certain of realisation. 
Loved ones will have their 
feet ftimly placed on the 
ground, allowing them to 
handle financial matters 
with confidence. 

TAURUS 


(2! Apnl-20 May) 

C lose acquaintances 
benefit from your 
generous nature. You will 
bail them out from tight 
comers. You have been 
making a good impression 
on your employers recently : 
bonuses or raises are on the 
cards. New doors can open 
for you. Be on your toes to 
seize whatever chances 
come your way. 

GEMINI 


{21 May-20 June) 

A void putting your foot in 
your mouth. Be 
courteous. Concentrate on 
what you do best. A love of 
some standing can bring you 
back to earth and put you on 
the right track. Lmk ^ter the 
long-term interest and don't 
be fooled by glamour and 
promises. A home move is 
most likely to materialise. 

CANCER 


{2! June-20 July) 

H ave a firm grasp on 
fmancial matters. Put 
yourself into a strong 
position in business. Keep 
your ear to the ground for 
useful tips and hints 
concerning new investment 
possibilities. Information 
that comes your way now 
will be woi^ acting upon. 


LEO 


(2/ July‘20 August) 

P eople dependent on you 
need your ressurance and 
mwe of your time. Don't 
shun responsibilities that 
you must bear. Your 
opponents may be 
conspiring against you. But 
you will ward them off with 
consummate ease. 
Opportunities to travel 
should be taken seriously. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

Y our whole life can come 
into clearer focus. 
Long-standing problems can 
suddenly be resolved. Now 
is the time to ask for return 
favours from friends if they 
are indebted to you. People 
will be more accepting of 
you in response to a less 
critical attitude on your part. 
Pay them a compliment. 



VIRGO 


{2! AuguSt-20 September) 

S chemes and projects 
based on teamwork are 
doomed to failure. The 
situation will be worsened if 
mates and spouses are 
neglected. Hear out their 
problems. Concern about the 
health of loved ones should 
now subside as they get back 
to feeling better. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October-20 November) 

F ormalities can be very 
time-wasting. Go to the 
top directly: avoid dealing 
with agents or the lower 
echelons. But you need to 
show initiative, and will 
probably tread on a few toes 
if you are to make a hit in the 
time at your disposal. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2J November-20 December) 

C lear the decks of current 
and outstanding affairs 
before taking on new 
responsibilities. There’ll be 
a complete mess if you allow 
too much to pile up on your 
desk. Extra effort put in at 
work can be rewai^g both 
in terms of personal 
satisfaction and in bonus 
payments. Property deals are 
hivoured. 

CAPRICORN 


(2/ December-^0 January) 

C ontact people in key 
positions, living or 
woricing in distant places. 
You may now get answers 
you have been waiting for 
from influential people. 
Don't commit yourself to 
new contracts or 
responsibilities, especially 
those that are likely to hang 
round your neck for a long 
time to come. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ Jani4ary-20 February} 

T kke out time for yourself 
and withdraw into peace 
and solitude. This should 
allow you to get your 
thoughts and feelings sorted 
out. Some stealth and 
cunning may be required to 
make the most of new 
business opportunities. 
Private discussions can help 
to clinch transactions or 
agreeable terms. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou may get carried away 
by excitement and 
enthusiasm to the detriment 
of your new career. Take 
things one step at a time. Be 
realistic. Too much | 

optimism can make you 
careless, and will probably 
raise the suspicions of 
influential people. • 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Playing to the 
media? 

H a fight hits broken out 
between two rival 
groups of tour operators in 
India. Members of the Indian 
Association of Tour Opera¬ 
tors, headed by veteran tour 
operator Subhash Goyal, 
have taken strong exception 
to their president’s state¬ 
ments that the Indian tour¬ 
ism industry is dead. 

A founder member and 
past president. Ram Kohh, 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

ffipwvw iviiivii W9 nwy fMpvcf 
f tlW iMpflW 
CitiMft-Bf Minmit iMDcmiit a 

whlQb pots the car4 

P Bf lWm HIP WQf BB w 

A CAR MANUFACTURER. ON THE SUPREME 
COURTS INSISTENCE ON IMPLEMENTING 
EURO I AND EURO 11 POLLUTION NORMS 
WHEN THE CAR INDUSTRY WAS IN A 
RECESSION 


Mutual 

transfers 




Foreign tourists III liHlIa: thoy aro coming 

has strongly cnticised the 
I manner in which Goyal has 
sounded dire warnings about 
! the drop in tourist amvals in 
India. Kohli demos any such 
thing and says that the ■111 

government must step in to market ( 

demand an explanation from - 

Goyal who is making alarm- ■ 5 Ol 

ist statements with the sole seems ii 

purpose of appearing on TV the bouf 

and in newspaper columns. 

According to Kohli, this is ■271 

not the first time Goyal has the Sen* 

done this: he issued similar 
statements when the BJP ■ 17 i 

government assumed office. ■ * 

Even if tourist arrivals have Sensexi 

come down, which they _ 

haven't, should Goyal be HlgR 

issuing staiemcnt.s which realises 1 

hurt the trade? thought. 

Subhash Goyal is yet to Sensext 

reply to this rebellion in his economy 

backyard. mmmmmmmmmm 


H Why was member 
(personnel)ol theC'en 
tral Board of Direct Faxes, 
V.M. Mulhuramalingain, 

made member (judicial) ’ 

TTie kindest way of desen- 
bing this obvious demotion 
is that the member (judicial) 
also has a lot of power and 
responsibility. The fact is 
that Muthuranialingani 

goofed. 

As member (personnel), 
he thought he could effect 
transfers and postings of 


CHECK-LIST 


The Sensex and the BJP 

■ 11 May, 1998: India tests the nuclear bomb. The 
market crashes. 

■ 8 Octobar, 1999: The US 64 hits the markets It 
seems impossible to retrieve the Sensex. A black week at 
the bourses. 

■ 27 February, 1999: Desperately seeking stability, 
the Sensex clutches at an Investor-friendly Budget and 
rallies. 

■ 17 April, 1999: The BJP government loses the vote 
of confidence. Fearing another bout of Instability, the 
Sensex crashes, causing a loss of crores of rupees. 

■ 14 May, 1999: The liberating moment. The market 
realises that the political situation Is not as bad as they 
thought. Foreign Igstitutional investors buy, pushing the 
Sensex beyond the 4,000 mark. The final break between 
economy and politics. 


income lax officials without 
refemng the mailer to the fin¬ 
ance ministry. 

So he did everything on 
his own and the announce¬ 
ment that IT officials had 
been transferred was as 
much a surprise to CBDT 
chief Ravi Kanth as it wa<rto 
the minisirv. Both were furi¬ 
ous when they heard of it. 

So, Muthummalingam 
has been divested of that 
responsibility. 

Renewed 

interest 

The Ambani-owned 

Observer group of 
publications Iasi week saw 
the quiet inclusion in the pnn- 
ter’s line of the name of Reli¬ 
ance’s Delhi-based points¬ 
man T ony Jesudasan as the 
new managing editor of The 
Sunday Observer and The 
Observer of Business and 
Polities. 

The old guard which has 
been running the Ohser\^er 
unchallenged is understanda¬ 
bly nervous, not knowing 
whelher Jesudasan s entry 
signifies renewed interest by 
the Ambanis in the media 
business or whelher it is j 
meant to herald their even¬ 
tual exit. 

Tlie last lime Jesudasan 
foiaycd into the Observer 
was in the early Nineties. He 
IS credited with cold¬ 
bloodedly closing down the 
Observer Channel, a video 
newsmagazine which was 
unable to fight competition 
from satellite television. 

To be fair to the man, even 
his critics admit that he is a 
veritable collector of infor¬ 
mation and stories, most of 
which he planted assiduous¬ 
ly in Delhi’s media, earning 
him the soubriquet 
" chairman-cum-managing 
director of the Plantation 
Corporation of India”. 

Perhaps now some of 
these stories will find their 
way into the Observer 
pubhcaiitins. • 
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Vmngimiv* 


There hasn t been a 


more inept govern 
meat w Ifl4ia than the BJP's. 


Just consider the fracas 


ova- the appointment of 
governors. First, the BJP 


sacked one, the West Bengal 


governor, vis a message 
itom a junior official in the 


home ministry. The gover 


nor quit amidst widespread 


indignation and outcry about 


the BJP’s mannors. 


But what did we do 


wrong, asked BJP leaders 
plaintively. Kidwai’s term 


had ended so we asked him 


to leave. True, tut then the 


term of two governors (Mata 


Prasad, governor at Ani 
nachal Pradesh and Kidwai) 


ended in August-September 


last year. So what was the 


logic in dismissing them 
Okay, so Kidwai was a 


gentlemen and he quit. But 
Mata Prasad, who has been a 


bureaucrat, dug in and said 
he won’t quit till the Presi 


dent asked him to. The Presi 


dent hasn’t. So the BJP 


government looks like a fool. 


Home minister L. K. Adva 


ni’s stand is that because his 


party and he opposed the 
gubernatorial iqipointments 
made by I.K. Cojial (he got 
the Gujral appointees to quit 


wh«i the BJP came to 


power), it didn't lie in his 
mouth to appoint governors 
when his government was 


caremker. Then why get 
governors’ posts vacat^? 
We now have the moral high 
ground, says the b 1^ 
righteously. 

Conspimcy theorists 
riwuld dtscQum Ae line that 


die President had anything to 
do with this decudon of the 
goveromeia. hi hat, when 
Ata{ Behari V^jpaiyee^ met 
the Pteshtsut; hhirayaiUtn 
told Idm that tj^jBIP should 
go ahead ttm appbiolh 
mtaiL id$q. suggastsd 
Aat B u^tl do tko bite any 
haoit if ^ ^l^appbinteiia 
Didittoyeriidrartn>b 


WMMV M-M Mly 1«M 


HEARl^ IN NEW DELHI 

Till now, NATO was only famous. 
NowIt’oNATOHriouo 

AN ASIAN DIPLOMAT CRITICISING NATO’S 
ACTIONS IN SERBIA 



a.!%s!^co.asuiBl]y I 
!t|pi^ Ae: Jits 
uA.'fids is Au story 

ci^veaed' idter Ae 
;|gjt$;iiriAicatr‘Iost Ae oonfid*' 
^^^vatebydDe. 

fht sow the long 


.Ha j 

ttwr-fAhitalc; 
' lat^k 'house ; 
.fUMi averyAing 

iiduad ' Ws' 


ULAdvmhialaMgo 


BJP observers atfribulS 
this change <d heaiT. 'oU Ae 
home ministry’s part, to Aa 
public anger over Ae mtOf, 
ner of l^dwai’s eackh^ 
Why does the BJP have to 
obsession with shooting 
itself in the foot? 


Ivjihrjltptjdkaa^ 


CHECK-LIST 


(ftke BJP retu^, \ 

■ K. PnAwnhUhiliBr thflMwM 
vAo Is turn Sdviwr A AsadwiMlRtAib^ 
bssn sent as West 

developed test A AefAttnbffl^ 
$sena$anev8nhan(jM,neiiSxi|^^ _ 
compstoM and sfficlenL AW dlipm 
you tww baigy ttopitfi^nsiiide AefAiM^ 
crsdenAls. ■ ■ 
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Iwt 

■ U there a new rap' 
piDchement in the 
'(4RM between the Prime 
hiiiiiBter and the President of 
bidia? 

' Ihe PM was not asked for 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

TiM horn* mlnlstw doMn't 
appoint. Ho only dianilaaoo. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON THE BJP GOVERNMENT’S 
DECISION NOT TO APPOINT GOVERNORS 



wMi Vaipflveo I* tawovtag 

any clarifications about his 
statements and his govern* 
ment's functioning when he 
met President K.R. Naraya¬ 
nan for a 4S*mlnute meeting 
recently. However, he decid¬ 
ed to provide clarifications 
anyway. He said that be had 
never told the BJP mouthpie¬ 
ce PcMcAa^yn, that the Pre¬ 
sident had been {nessurised 
by the Opposition into tak¬ 
ing decisions. What he*d 
acmially told the President 
was that the President ’was 
underpressure*. 

This broke the ice and 
both agreed that the media 
often misquotes and atri- 
butes things which they had 
nevermeant 

r That the President suo 
rnoto, met the Prime Minster 
^htdlWay. *It was not eoinect. 
; oathepaitoftheClditfElee* 
t Cosimissiosier to Hold a 

rihehthtg widi me and in my 
iottcaiat, hold a press 
implying than 
^hdkms would be held 
-..In'"'B^nendwr rather than 
liiim I hhdQiade no soch 


SlHOlifMlii 

mysteiy 

■ FcMin«‘ home secreta¬ 
ry B.P. Singh is a bit¬ 
ter man. He reckons he*s giv> 


hnd coippetent service. And 
he believes he’s been the vic- 

thn of a onn^racy which 
was hatnlHMl to get lum out of 
dMii#Dt«tiy. 

. He^ddasmiichmhisfare- 
ti«ll patty at whi(^ L.K. 
Adya^ 'was an honoured 
Singh began his 
ndhwdd speech in ccwversa* 
s^. He $a^ that 
iithdni^ he'had b^ a stu- 
history and political 
he overtoiled an 
important lessoa: both the 
history and polihcs of Delhi 
oe n^te with evidence 


1 BAROMETER | 

The Yadov sweepsuduss: who's up, 
whd*sjkfwn 




reduced to Issuing four-pcpapotinhi explain Ills role in 
toppling the BJP govemmsnliMteiWlng elections. 

Rumours that he's done a dial wWi fee BJP to keep the 
vfatsMsmA, hasn't helpetthficaiisa. 


iiiifiRiiin 

ffiharwlMioinedllw^ttllllMlJriDOYadavseerttsfebe , 
on hto way up. Kfee BJP gimMmalielttt, tha chances are 
hewfflwln. 


lidRo YwdfewThapiwdiW , 

walfeufeo(miadfeehlet»bMan4f^ 

ofBItar. HehashepnaMM#!«»$^iMG^^ 

dactadifeMesupp^fe^ih^lNi^Be^^ : 

nwiflfhoflour. - 





that DHhi js a "chugalkho- 
rm ka dutkof^ (a city inha¬ 
bited ^ diOse who c any 
tales). He said if he had 
lemembeied that he would 
never have been transferred. 

tHen he tmined to the 
. home m>nistm'’s PS, Deepak 
CiiO]na and said: *1^00 knhw 
bettor than anyone else, what 
a dose relationship I had 
with the minister. No odier 
home' secretary has been so 
close to the minister.* 

Then L.K. Advani got up 
to ^reak. He lavished praise 
on Sin^ and said that if the 
home ministry had achieved 
anything in this past year, the 
credit was ortirely due to the 
home secieny. Thus he clari¬ 
fied, indirectly, that he was 
entirely satished with the 
func^rning of the home 
secretary. 

So then why was Singh 
shifted? There arc only theo¬ 
ries, no real answers. 


Btackheiirt 

■ Exactly what is the 
cause of the tension 
bdwem ftajesh (Cuddu) 
Pande and Kalyan Singh? 
The former is the main 
. leader of the dissidents in UP 
and could bring the govem- 
tneddowit. 

Apparendy Kalyan Singh 
never redly lik^ Rajesb 
Paitde bat didn’t say so 
One day, when a 
^vhole left of B)P learters 
were ruttihgtogedier and gos- 
sfiriitm. one of them asked 
' Pande why his hair had gone 

E f to. early in life. *Why 
*t you 'do somethhrg 
.ohoM 1^ y$e flye or some- 
„d4ag^ he irWScsied. 

' Iwyan who was 

Eucwhqifoiitiseonlda’tpte- 
fvqmt .higDi^f. *Mis hair may 
He he said. about 

',Btn^ ;*bat.his heart is jet 

.Ihfe gfehnt* 
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Twist in the trial 

The prosecution is indicted for 
defrauding the court in the 
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Hype and 
hysteria 

T he World Cup seems to 
have become the new 
mantra of the Indians {Fever 
pitch, 16—-22 May). Most 
companies in India have 
climbed on to the World Cup 
bandwagon in an efhut to 
promote their products. 

People are drinking up gal¬ 
lons of soft drinks and mun¬ 
ching their way through 
packets of biscuits just to get 
that elusive chance to go to 
England to watch the World 
Cup. Cricket now seems to 
be only a game that attracts I 


sponsors and big money. 

World Cup *99 has put up 
an unprecedented feast of 
cricket and entertainment. 
Even the Lord’s that has host¬ 
ed generations of World 
Cup, IS now ready with its 
futuristic media gallery to 
ensure that the cricket carni¬ 
val reaches an audience of 
two billion living in over 120 
countries. Whether the Indi¬ 
an team repeats its feat of 
1983 or not is now .seconda¬ 
ry, what matters is that it will 
provide at least a pleasant 
diversion from the current 
political pathos in the 
country. 

Ipshfta Dasgupta, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ 'Fhc cover story not only 
gave a definite guide to the 
World Cup but also provided 
.some sidelights which made 
an interesting reading. With 
the World Cup finally hav¬ 
ing kicked off and with 
every team putting its best 
foot forwcird, it could be any¬ 
body’s game. And with 
cricket sometimes being 
more a game of luck than 
expertise, teams that are 
fighting fit may lose out to 


the more unlikely ones. 
World Cup '99 is significant 
because cricketing greats 
like Curtly Ambrose, Allan 
Donald, Gary Kirsten, Arju- 
na Ranatunga, Md Azharud- 
din and Steve and Mark 
Waugh might be playing 
their last World Cup. 

With the largesi-cver 
prize fund of US $ I million, 
the twelve participating 
teams will be going all-out 
for the kill before one of 
them finally brings the covet- 
! cd Cup home. 

Sariyu Nayar, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Lacking 

maturity 

T his rclcrs to the column 
headlined Arioi Shoutie 
and his acolytes (2.5 
Aprif—I May) Instead of 
coiintcnng Shoune’s wiite- 
up.s in the Asian A^e with 
facts and .sound iu-guments, 
the columnist indulged in 
cheap Jibes about Shoune’s 
student days in St. Stephen’s 
college This is not the first 
lime the columnist has resorl- 


Indla playing ngninnt South AfHcn at Hovn: loalfigto tho favouritos 



ed to mud-slinging. Maybe 
he is jealous of Shourie’s 
greater eminence and 
success. j 

Sorrowfully enough, the 
columnist lacks a sense of 
dignity and maturity. 

M. Ratan, New Delhi 

No room for 
compiaconcy 

T he initial euphoria in the 
BJP camp that they could 
come to power again riding 
on the sympathy wave is 
slowly fading (Preparing 
for the polls, 9—15 May), 
llie BJP couldn’t afford to 
be complacent. They have 
not only to examine the , 
ground realities but to work 
I hard to remove hurdles. 

The internacine feud in 
Uttar Pradesh unit of the BJP 
has to be resolved immedia¬ 
tely before it goes out of 
hand. That the party work 
unitedly in the state is crucial 
in the coming general elec¬ 
tions The dissidence in its 
allies — Samata party and 
the Biju Janata Dal—are to 
be solved. So while keeping 
the allies together, they have 
to work out a common pro¬ 
gramme. 

Raking up the issue of fore- ^ 
ign origin of Sonia Gandhi 
won’t help much. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thlruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Paying a heavy 
price 


T his refers to the article 
Too much of a good thing 
(9—15 May). The writer’s 
prediction of an electoral 
rout for Chandrababu Naidu 
in the coming Assembly elec¬ 
tions is not entirely without 
reason. laspiteof his admi¬ 
nistrative dexterity and 
immense political guile, the 
anti-incumbency factor 
could still work against him 
and no matter how sin¬ 
cerely he has worked for the 
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N. ClMHNlrabalNi Naidu: tha 
cybarCM 

uplift of Andhra Pradesh, his 
chances of retaining his 
chief ministership may be 
^slim. 

Unfortunately, our electo¬ 
rate is yet to come of age and 
as long as it is not able to sift 
the chaff from the grain, the 
sorry state of affairs will 
remain. This is precisely 
why leaders like La loo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav and Jayalalitha 
continue to rule the roost in 
the Indian political scene. 

If the people of Andhra 
Pradesh do not rccogni.se 
Naidu’s worth, they may 
have to pay a heavy price. 
They must realise that not 
V' cveiyone is gifted with his 
kind of high-tech administra¬ 
tive ability and if the incumb¬ 
ent regime fails to honour his 
commitments (for which 
heavy foreign loans have 
been drawn), the laxity in 
administration could reduce 
AP to a state of abject penury. 
Nallnl Sudhakran, Trivandrum 


President 

without 

precedent 


T his refers to the column 
headlined In the dock 
(2—8 May). K.R. Naraya- 
^ nan is the most controversial 
President of India. In fact, 
from day one, the President 
has been taking one or the 


other controversial actions. 
The most notable one is the 
telecasting of his interview 
with an editor on the eve of 
the last Independence Day. 

Among all the Presidents, 
Narayanan is the only person 
who is an IPS. And that he 
was nominated to this servi¬ 
ce by Jawaharlal Nehru on 
the advice of Harold Lasky 
of the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics 50 years ago. One 
can understand his debt to 
the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. 
Probably Narayanan has 
repaid the same on this 
occasion. 

V. Sagan Delhi 

Double trouble 


T his refers to the story The 
guilty men (and women) 
0/7999(2—8 May). The 
one man and the only 
woman, who undoubtedly 
deserve to be labelled tho¬ 
roughly opportunist and dis¬ 
honest are Subramanian 
Swamy and Jayalalitha. For, 
they in collusion with the 
Congress and CPI(M) had 
hatched the conspiracy to 
bring down a democratically- 
elected government. The 
nation has to go through ano¬ 
ther election now involving 
crores of rupees which could 
have been used for improv¬ 


ing the quality of life of mill¬ 
ions of our countrymen. The 
thinking Tamils must dump 
the duo in the coming 
elections. 

Harkishen Singh Suijeet, 
who tried his best to be 
remembered as a kingmaker 
ended as a thoroughly di.scre- 
dited man, will probably 
keep his mouth shut. True, 



Atal BDharl V^lpayM: thD 
bmetbmt 

the Bajrang Dal and such 
other motley outfits did try 
to create chaos in the 
country, but let’s not forget 
that Vajpayee still remains 
our best bet. For, he alone 
can lead the country ahead. 
Certainly, we cannot leave 
the destiny of the nation to 
the Yadavs and Mayawatis 
Sobhltman Dahal, Quwahatl 
(Aaaam) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


WiZE AS 200 FOR CONM'BUT ONS 



-^rafuNiliMhanM 

Mtfeiw- 




ConlributMl by TapM 8«n. Caleulta (WMt Bengal) 


UThe write-up lets one 
believe that if a woman is 
alone, she will admire her¬ 
self in front of a mirror, if 
they are two, they will envy 
each other and if three, two 
will spread rumour about the 
third. 

A.S, Raj, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Missing the 
point 


O ne notes with regret that 
most trivial issues domi¬ 
nate the agenda in our Parlia- 
ent and Assemblies and thus 
precious time wasted which 
could be well utilised in dis¬ 
cussing and debating issues 
of national importance 
(Smalltalk.W—n April). 
Should one conclude from 
this that our elected represen¬ 
tatives do not have the requir- I 
ed intellectual capability to 
deliberate upon the most 
vital issues? 

The level of discussion in 
Parliament is appalling as 
has been rightly pointed out 
by the columnist. We have 
handful of good speakers in 
our Parliament and they are 
also unable to make any sub¬ 
stantial contribution because 
owing to the pandemonium 
they do not get a chance to 
put across their point of view. 

We must elect enlighte¬ 
ned, responsible and know¬ 
ledgeable persons as our 
representatives. They should 
be able to represent us | 

through their participation in | 
debates rather than indulg¬ 
ing in hooliganism. They 
should display exemplary 
self-discipline both inside 
and outside Parliament so | 

that we can feel proud of 
them. 

Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 


In the Spotlight item titled 
Celebrity tiff (16—22 May), 
the picture of filmstar Feroz 
Khan was inadvertantly car¬ 
ried instead of Feroz Khan, 
stage director. The error is 
regretted ^Editor 
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MILESTONES 


DIIDiRamc$h 
Tendulkar, 69, Marathi 
poet, scholar, critic and 
father of Sachin 
Tendulkar, of a heart 
attack on 19 May. 

DIED: S. Swaniinathun, 
54, air vice-miirshal, of a 
heart attack at the 
Chhatrapati Shivaji 
International Airport 
shortly before checking 
in for a flight on 20 May. 

KILLED: Abdul Ahad 
Kar, National 
Conference MLA, at 
Kupwora, north 
Kashmir. This is the first 
killing of a sitting MLA 
by militants in the slate. 

AmiNTBDsM.K. 

Bezbaruah, former 



enforcement directorate 
chief, as 

member-secretary of the 
Tariff Commission. 

APPOINTED: 

ShyamanandJalan, 
thespian and director, as 
vice-chairman of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

, APPOINTED: Justice 
Sam Nariman Variava, a 
Bombay High Court 
judge, as Chief Justice of 
the Delhi High Court. 

AWARDEDMoAnnada 
Shankar Ray, veteran 
litterateur, the Nazrul 
Award for promoting 
communal harmony and 
nadoitaliAt^ration 
d^f^AWswoiks.The 
awara canidracash pize 


SIGHT^ SOUND 



S I D f) H A R T H A Shankar R a Wfomitt Wfyf Hcn^al ilnef mimstf’i, on Sfmm Gandhi 

■ Advani is a dangerous foreign hand. Sonia is a lesser danger as Italy is far away. 

K A N S H 1 Ram, HSP chmf, uUndmf^ to rhcfin n/iat thrhome num'^tci was hot n in Pakistan 

■ They asked me which beauty parlour 1 visit, where 1 shop. I told them I had never been to a 
beauty pailour, and 1 seldom went shopping. 

RABRI Devi, Bihat cm. to reporters ajua- fHrintcm^^ution h\ Cli/ ojfii mis 

■ As Prime Minister, he can release any book or 
cassette, but I cannot share Rabindranath with 
a person who believes in Hindutva and who says 
RSS is his soul. 

BUDDHADEB BHATTACIIARJEE, WeslUengal 
acting CM. explaining w’hy he shunned the launch of Tagore '.s rec ordings on 
cassettes and CDs by Vajpayee in Calcutta on 20 May 

■ It smacks of fascism and deserves denunciation from all those who hold democracy dear. 
ATAE BEHARI Vajpayee, Pnme Minister, on the Congres.s €xpuision.\ 

■ My battle is now against the United States which has been trying to enslave the country; my 
heroes are Saddam Hussein and the people of Vietnam who have not compromised with the 
imperialist USA. 

La LOO Prasad YADAV, RJD chief protesting against the opening up of the nation's economy 
to multinationals 

■ 1 have been exploiting the talent God has given me. That is the magic behind my success. 
ACHINT KAOR, television actress 
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We are Madam’s devotees 


But while her partymen mourned, roadside vendors did good business 



MASALA ANGUISH: the 'performers ' at the Akbar Road site 


T he film: Untitled (can’t make up their minds). The 
lead player: refuses to take the lead. Co-stars: just 
about everyone. Location: Akbar Road, on which 
the headquarters of the AICC (All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee) are precariously perched, post Sonia Gandhi’s 
resignation. 

You have the makings of the year’s biggest pot¬ 
boiler. And why not? It has all the ingredients to set the 
box office on fire: garish dance numbers, dialogues 
that could give Govinda an inferiority complex, vil-" 
lains (the Pawar-Sangma-Anwar trio) and the patriots 
(all Madam’s devotees). For emotion-starved Indians, 
there’s plenty of it oozing from every frame. The ‘per¬ 
formers* at the Akbar Road location were masters 
in histrionics. 

Manju Sachdeva was one such. Like a seasoned per¬ 
former, she took a look at her audience and slowly pour¬ 
ed kerosene over herself. Luckily for her, she managed 
to catch the eye of party workers and the policemen on 
duty. Finding an opportune moment, Sachdeva acted. 
She lit a match and, sure enough, a flood of saviours (as 
if on cue) surrounded her. Unfortunately, the ambulan¬ 
ce which was kept ready in case of any eventuality act¬ 
ed as the spanner in the works and whisked her away to 
the nearest hospital. Sachdeva was saved, and one act 
of the drama was completed. 

There was more to come. A Matador van arrived 


with a makeshift roof, running up and down Akbar 
Road blaring the lyrics "Tariq, Sangma aur Pawar, 
Congress ke teen gaddar” and ”Nanga kar do beech 
bazar, Congress teen gaddarV Nothing great, but 
you never know it may hit the top brigade in a count¬ 
down show. 

Suddenly there were fireworks (the real ones). Effig¬ 
ies of the trio were burnt while a ‘smiling Sonia' cut¬ 
out looked on indulgently. A staccato burst of crackers 
followed. The Diwali mood, for you. 

If there’s a film show, can refreshments be far away? 
For the tired souls who were ‘working’ hard for over 
three days since Sonia Gandhi’s resignation, there was 
enough food and water to keep them fighting fit. The 
NDMC was, for once, quick to maintain a continuous 
supply of drinking water. Then there were the roadside 
vendors selling gol gappas, bhel puri, chana masala, 
cucumbers and kulfis. For them, the roadshow on 
Akbar Road meant cool days during the hot Delhi sum¬ 
mer, what with the brisk sales. 

For film-starved Delhi-itcs, the happenings at the 
AICC headquarters were the best treat for them. Visi- 
Itors to the site walked away pleased, happy with what 
they got to see. Remarked one: "I think I shall vote for 
the Congress this time. You see, they can feel our pulse, 
they always give us the entertainment we want." • 
'PMmvi Qbo m h / M0wDM 


Suddenly there were fireworks. Effigies of the trio were bunit 
while a ^smiling Sonia’ cut-out looked on indulgently 
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( MANI-TALK ) 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Persons of Indian Origin or Persons of Italian Origin? 


The BJP is so impressed with the palrio- 
tisni of persons bom in this country who 
abandon the nation of their birth to make 
their fortunes abroad, that they have 
introduced a special PIG card that gives 
Persons of Indian Origin privileges una¬ 
vailable to anyone else. At the same 
time, the BJP is so doubtful about the 
patriotism of pet sons bom elsewhere 
who abandon the privileges to which 
they were bom to take on the trials and tribulations of becom¬ 
ing a naturalised Indian citizen that Prune Minister Vajpayee 
has proclaimed his intention of Amending the Constitution to 
violate the most important principle on which the Constitu¬ 
tion is based; the prevention of discrimination among dilfer- 
ent classes of citizen. 

What is worse, this exercise in constitutional revisionism is 
designed to stop just one person from beating him at the polls. 
Until the danger 
arose of the BJP biting 
the dust at the feet of a Per¬ 
son of Italian Origin, it 
never occurred to the BJP 
that a country which has 
consistently — over 12 
successive elections — 
rejected the BJP would 
embrace another political 
party without caring a fig 
where its leader was 
bom. To nobble a politi¬ 
cal rival in a democratic 
election, Vajpayee now 
intends to amend the 
country’s basic law. Fat 
chance that he will be 
able to do so. For one, his 
life as Prime Minister 
will end in October. For 
another, even if the Con¬ 
gress were to be worsted at 
the polls, the BJP-Ied behemoth would never have the two- 
thirds majority required to amend the Constitution. His promi¬ 
se is, therefore, an empty threat. Neither he nor the bunch of 
vicious racists he heads has any chance of translating their 
apartheid into the law of this broad and tolerant land. 

TNB IRONY IS THAT in the very week this question ha.s hogg¬ 
ed the headlines, the Hindujas have announced that they 


intend to renounce their Indian citizen.ship to become loyal 
and obedient subjects of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Buckingham Palace, aka the Defender of the (Protestant) 
Faith. Now, we all know the cosy relationship between Vaj¬ 
payee and the Hindujas. And for those of us who did not 
know, Mohan Guruswarny has provided the salacious details 
of interventions by Vajpayee’s PMO and PMH to compel the 
finance minister to indemnify the church-mouse poor Hindu¬ 
jas from paying penalties for non-performance at the Vizag 
fast-track power plant by forcing the multi-billionaire public 
sector Mahanadi Coalfields to promise to pick up the tab. The 
Hindujas, as PIOs, are apparently, in the eyes of Vajpayee, his 
son-in-law and fellow knickcrwallahs, super-patnots while a 
Sonia Gandhi who sticks on to this country, at grave risk to her 
life and those of her children, after carrying her bullet-ridden 
mother-in-law’s body to the Medical Institute and the bitter 
remains of her husband’s mangled corpse to the shamshan 
ghat, is a person of doubtful national credentials. 

Doubtless it is the Hin¬ 
dujas’ super-patriotism 
that accounts for Vaj¬ 
payee dragging his feet in 
getting the Swiss to divul¬ 
ge the name of the 
owners of the Pitco 
account. It is the Con¬ 
gress that is crying for 
every scrap of paper on 
Bofors to be divulged, 
the BJP which is shying 
away from pressing for 
the last unrevealed 
account to be opened. In 
the eyes of Hindutva, col¬ 
lecting hafta trom mlech- 
cha gun manufacturers is 
no sin if you chuck up the 
land of your birth and 
stash your ill-gotten 
gains in foreign banks. 
Jai Shri Ram! 

THIS IS ALSO THE same week in which an Indian is all set to 
become Prime Minister in Fiji, a country which, under the 
ousted incumbent, had earned itself the notoriety of conduct¬ 
ing a racist coup to prevent an earlier Indian winner from tak¬ 
ing power in the island-stale merely because he belonged to a 
racial minority. India was so outraged that it broke diplomatic 
relations with Fiji in the early ’80s. That same India is now, 
under the BJP dispensation, attempting to introduce discrimi- 




A.B. VAJPAYEE: proclaliMd his Intsntloii of amomllng tho 
ConstKutlon to violoto tho most Important prlnclpla on 
which It Is basod—tha provontlon of discrimination among 
difforont claaaos of cRIzon 
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, One cannot 

expect the BJP 
to know 
anything of the 
Congress 
tradition 
because, after 
all, they egged 
on the madmen 
who killed the 
Mahatma. But 
Pawarand Co. 

should be 
reminded that 
^ the very first 
Head of State 
of Independent 
India (invited to 
be so by none 
less than 
Jawaharlal 
Nehru) was not 
only bom 
outside India 
but was 
indubitably a 
non-Indlan— 
^ Lord 

Mountbatten. 
DidQandhijI 
object? Did 
Sardar Patel? 
The one man 
who did was 
the man to 
whom AdvanI 
bears the 
strongest 
resemblance 
— Mohammad 
All JInnah 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


.■■ vf 


Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
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Sonia Gandhi 


natory racist principles into the Indian Constitution. Vajpayee 
must be stopped in his tracks. 

The ironies do not end there. This is also the week in which 
the first Indian since India broke from British rule has assum¬ 
ed office as a minister in the British Cabinet. Keith Vaz was 
bom in India, flaunts his continuing links with the country of 
his birth and is a frequent visitor to his friends and relatives in 
Goa. Would we not be outraged if it were to be suggested that 
the place of his birth or the colour of his skin or the composi¬ 
tion of his genes should render him a second-class citizen as 
the BJP proposes to render Sonia Gandhi? And if the point is. 
as the BJP will boringly insist, that they are not objecting to a 
naturali.scd Indian becoming a minister, only Prime Minister, 
then I am left with little alternative but to draw attention to the 
hope expressed just last month by the leader of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party, William Hague, that a Briton of Asian origin will 
become Prime Minister of the "green and pleasant land" in 
which his party colleague, Enoch Powell, once said "rivers of 
blood" would run if immigration from the non-white Com¬ 
monwealth were not checked. I would also want to know whe¬ 
ther the race supremacists of the BJP would object to Persons 
of non-Indian Origin becoming defence minister or foreign 
minister? Or even sports and youth affairs? At what point will 
their nonsense stop? 

THE SUPREME IRONY IS that Pawar and Co. have stoked 
the BJP cause in the very week that the country, tired of poli¬ 
tics, is fixated on the World Cup cricket matches in England. 
Glued as we are to watching the Indian team trekking its way 
back to the pavilion in the absence of Sachin Tendulkar, per¬ 
haps we have also noticed how Bnlons of Indian origin are 
[ quite shameless about betraying their country of adoption to 
! root for their country of origin. This is also true of Britons of 
I Pakistani origin, Bangladeshi origin, Sri Lankan origin. West 
Indian origin and African origin. Yet, we would all of us be 
scandalised if the "crickfl^test" be applied as the test of loyalty 


Until the danger arose of the BJP 
biting the dust at the feet of a 
Person of Italian Origin, It never 
occurred to the BJP that a country 
which has consistently—over 12 
successive elections—rejected 
the BJP would embrace another 
political party without caring a fig 
where Its leader was born 


in Britain. The British, who introduced us to racism, a concept 
with no place in India’s tradition till the Brits came—and, the¬ 
refore, the first principle of the utterly un-Hindu BJP— have 
adamantly refused to apply the "cricket loyalty test" in the 
very week that the BJP and its ex-Congress cohorts have been 
rushing to piove themselves the Rudyard Kiplings of the 21st 
century. Shameful! 

One cannot expect the BJP to know anything of the Con¬ 
gress tradition because, after all, they egged on the madmen 
who killed the Mahatma, but Pawar and Co. should surely be 
reminded that the very first Head of Stale of Independent 
India was not only bom outside India but was indubitably a 
non-Indian—Louis Lord Mountbatten. and that he was invit¬ 
ed to become India’s first independent Head of State by none 
less than Jawaharlal Nehru. Did anyone object—excluding, I 
mean, persons of the ilk of K.R. Malkani who was then just set¬ 
ting out to edit that skin of malice which goes by the name of 
The Organiserl Did Gandhiji object? Did Sardar Patel? The 
one man who did was the man to whom Advani bears the 
strongest resemblance — Mohammad Ali Jinnah. As 1 haV^ 
always said, the BJP is the old All-India Muslim League dress¬ 
ed in saffron. • 
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Induslnd Bank, 

the No. 1* Indian Bank since 1995, 
crosses the Rs. 5000 crore deposit mark 
on its 5th anniversary. 

(12th April ’94 - 12th April ’99) 


Rs. Crore 


Deposits 

Advances 











# Provisional figures for 31st March, 1999 

“Thank you customers, shareholders & employees 
for your confidence and trust.” 

Induslnd Bank Ltd. 

Corporate Office ; Induslnd House, 425, Dadasaheb Bhadkamkar Marg 
(Lamington Road), Mumbai • 400 004. Tel : 3857474/9901 -Fax : 3809931 

^Ratings: • No. 1 among Indian banks in Financial Express > BRIS Survey • Nov. ‘98 • Business Today < KPMG Peat Marwick ranking • Nov. ^8 

• Business Standard * Nov. *98 • Business Barons * BRIS Survey * Dec. *98 







THE Rebel 


Sharad Pawar flnaHy flmla 
his backboiie. Will he get 
anywhere? 


T here’s one thing about rebellion: it makes even Sharad 
Pawar articulate. After he had been expelled by the Con¬ 
gress, the Maratha held a press conference in Delhi. Flan¬ 
ked on either side by Tariq Anwar and P.A. Sangma, he 
fielded questions in a manner that was almost media- 
savvy. For one, he did not mumble as he usually does faced by an 
uncomfortable question. Instead, he smiled, and when in doubt turn¬ 
ed to Sangma, asked him for a quick translation, and came back 
with a snappy answer. 

He began the conference not by denouncing Sonia Gandhi ’ s fore¬ 
ign origin, but by talking about his new party. He announced that it 
will be Sangma who would be drafting his party’s constitution. And 
then added with a cheeky smile: "After all, he has had enough practi¬ 
ce at it. Remember the Sangma Commitee Report?" 

Whether the press did or not, Sangma clearly did. He laughed 
uproariously and then took the mike. At first, he decided to play it 
cute. "1 am in the process of drafting it, so I can’t tell you the details 
now," he said mysteriously. And then beamed. However, when he 
realised that this wasn’t winning him any friends, he quickly added: 
"Our constitution will be federal in nature; it will concentrate on 
empowerment of women and youth..." 

Then, asked the press, why did he just ‘disempower’ one woman? 
"Oh," said Sangma airily, "my concern is only for Indian women." 
Later, Pawar was asked whether Sonia’s resignation had made 
Sonia’s foreign origin a non-issue. "Oh," he said with a smile, "wait 
for 24 hours." 

Pawar was referring to the rumour that Sonia Gandhi would in all 
probability take back her resignation at the AICC session the next 
day (as things turned out, she withdrew her resignation that eve¬ 
ning, and Pawar got another soundbite before the night was out 
when he called it ‘a stage-managed show’). 
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Pawar aftar thay wafa 
axpallad 


















The trio had 
raised the 
banner of 
revolt, they’d 
got their two 
minutes of fame 
but now what? 
Forthe 

Maratha, things 
were not so 
simple. Apart 
from persuading 
other 

Congressmen to 
join him, he had 
to work on 
possible allies 
from outside 
the Congress 
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THE 


Return 

Sonia Gandhi withdraws her 
resignation 

W hen Sharad Pawar was told that Sonia Gandhi had 
taken her resignation back, he laughed and said that 
this was part of a pre<oidained draina. "The entire 
show seems to have been stage-managed," he said. 

Sonia had been warned about this Idnd of criticisrm She 
was told by her friends that she had two choices before her. 
One; she could take back her resignation. After which there 
would be some amount of criticism. Her detractors would 
immediately launch a campaign against her, ridiculing (he 
entire events of the last fortnight as part of a pre-ordained 
drama. So, if she was interest^ in keeping her image intact, 
she should not take back her resignation. / ' 

On the other hand, if she did not come back and take oyt^ae' 
party president once again, the Congress would disintegrate; 

"I think (he choice is clear," one of Sonia’s nm-poUtkal 
friends told her on the eve of the AlCC session. 

Earlier that morning, Sonia had called the ten Youth Con¬ 
gress workers who were on a hunger strike outside 10 Jan- 
‘path. Dressed in a simple sabvar kameez and slipjiMa, $he sat 
and chatted with them. "It was a very informal atmosphere,” 
recdled one. adding; "It's the first time we have.seen Sdtii^. 
so relaxed." Howevo*, their president had one request to . 
make. She asked them to give up their hunger strUce. Wheh 
they refused, she smiled and said, "Don’t worry,! won’t li^ 
you down." 

Then her political advisers got into the act. One of thent 
even worked out the right scenario forthe ‘comeback*. Accor¬ 
ding to the script, the working committee would meet the eve¬ 
ning before the AICC session and draft a resolution askil^ her 
to withdraw her resi^ation. Oscar Fernandes would he spnt 
over with the resolution and Sonia would say thm she yrottld 
like to ‘sleep ov«' it’. 

This would be followed by Act Two. Accordin^y, die 
AICC would meet and pass the resolution. After wMch, five 
CWC members would go across to 10 Jarpafoand btittg 
Sonia back with them. Television crews were al<s^ hdd 

that the ‘comeback’ would be around 1.30 pm. 

It wasn’t a bad script; it had potential for lots of psyeopban- 
tic speeches and chest-beating; there was an element 




Sonia’s resignation was a spontaneous gesture. She had been hurt by her 
colleagues. It was an emotional reaction and not a well-orchestrated 

political move 
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of 

come back'wid) Ihe C^C niem- 
^bovT): ttid Idtt of Crania. 

^ Bm it hsdooeiaiyiorflftw: Sonia 
dandbidklinotlilDeit Herresigna- 
tioo wRja i|Mi|taneaiis gettuie. Slie 
had boM Ruit^by ber icoDH^gues. It 
wasanemotioiudieactioii—and not 
a ttdI'Oiohesirated pc^tical move. 

In fact, her media advlsm had been 
ringing up journalists requesting 
dicm not to use die word‘drama* 
while describing the events in the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately for Sonia, this is 
exaedy whtf her resignation had 
beenredu^ta* dwhalf-h^ed self* 
inudcdation bids, the wailing wonen 
and the various stalls outside 10 Jan* 
path had reduced the enthe event to a 
farce. In fact, it was not mdike acarai* 
fral where you could choose the 
acccwdittg to foeemotion you wanted 
to bxpress. Forinstuioe, if ymi waid* 
ed to go CHI .a hungpr rtr^r diere was 
a shqmiana*topped stall which sidd 
‘bhook-hatie^^ tf you weren‘t.d»t 
enthttsb^, and i^i tM you wnhled 
was to sbobt a slogan or two, you 
could go to die stall wfaidi prodaiin- 
ed 'Sonia too, deskbachao''. And if 
you wanted topJeasebodi Sonia and 
Bhupoidra Hooda (die Haryana 
PCC diief), then you could go to the 
tent which had a banner with both 
Hooda's name and Sonia's. 

No wimd« she bxdc one loolc at 
mesci^forhertetiim—and 
caring^, . 

So when Femandps wait to her 
with the reoilution drtited by die 
CWCat8.1jpia oa24hfoy, she told 
him thatthche whs no jduped foe this to 
be pin bRfom die AlCC. She would 
withdraw her resignaShm that even- 
ingitself. 

The negtday!« headlines ail coi- 
centrtdbdoRSwiia’siebim. Fawafs 
press conference in Delhi also got 
front-page coveiage. But what was 
hij^iUg^ipdwhsiiotsomudidieques' 
tion of Sonla'B fotelgh origin as 
niuch as dw fact dittPawar was sil- 
wit on apossible tie-i^ with the BJP.- 
lnotherwoids,tlibtewasnomen- 
bon of die issue that Pawar and his 
fiiends had nased; and beoante of 
jyhlch diey had been expelled. It was 
|Nlt ti(t bwdneiR: to Sonia'S return to 
m(3ohgraR andPawar’sfiitnre. 
Platts, . 


MNBAV SO dun* 1MB 


But after the lights faded and the tele¬ 
vision crews left for home, it was time 
for some serious thinking. The trio had 
raised the banner of revolt, they’d got 
their two minutes of fame but now what? 

As far as the Congress was concer¬ 
ned, it was back to business. Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi had returned and the party had an 
I election to prepare tor. Party strategists 
were already tiying to contain the dama¬ 
ge that Pawar’s ouster would cause in 
Maharashtra. The party general secreta¬ 
ry, in charge of Maharashtra, had made 
one trip to Maharashtra and expelled 20 
MLAs and 8 MLCs who had supported 
Pawar. 

For the Maratha, things were not so 
simple. He had to start from scratch. 


Pawar has a personal 
aquation with both 
Mulayani Singh Yadav 
andJayalalltha. While 
Arjun Singh ended up 
alienating Dr 
Subramanlan Swamy, the 
Maratha has direct 
access to Jayalalltha 
and does riot need to 
work through the likes of 
Swamy 



Apart from persuading other Congres¬ 
smen to join him, he also had to work on 
possible allies from outside the Con¬ 
gress. And then, he had to think of a 
name for the party ("It will have the 
word Congress in it"), a symbol, and, of 
course, the constitution. 

In fact, the next day, while most Con¬ 
gressmen were at the Talkatora stadium 
attending the AICC session, Sangma 
sent a man across to the Congress head¬ 
quarters to procure a copy of the party 
constitution. If all that they were plann¬ 
ing to do was to copy the original, then 
why did they leave in the first place? 
Well, said Sangma, they didn’t leave. 
They were expelled. 

A ccording to Pawar’s friends, it was 
only last month that he ftrst thought 
of quitting the party. "By now he knew 
that he would not get to be Prime Mini- 
st^ with Sonia in charge," said a Con¬ 
gressman from Maharashtra. "But it was 


Lmloo Prasad Yadav: Anwar is 
known to bs doss to Mm, but ths 
formor Bihar CM lins his own 
compulsions—hsnosdsths 
Contfasstokssphlmoutofiall 

during the crisis in April, when he was 
sidelined totally by the party and the 
likes of Aijun Singh were asked to procu¬ 
re the numbers, that he felt totally sideli¬ 
ned. It was then that it dawned on him 
that let alone the No 1, he was not even 
the No 2 within the party." 

In that Pawar was right to feel hurt. 
Unlike Singh, he has a personal equation 
with both Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Jayalalitha. Singh ended up alienating 
Dr Subramanian Swamy, whereas the 
Maratha has direct access to Jayalalitha 
and does not need to work through the 
likes of Swamy. 

And later, when Sonia appointed a 
media-coordination committee, Pawar 
was heard complaining, "What Idnd of a 
committee is this? Both the leaders of 







in icgnlar toudi 
liNNill^vnddMulaywi 
S^ Yndav during the 
InttlDoiMh. bi fact, during 
the Coogrbss fmefing. 


_ifi^iriKiutthis 

iobifiatMMweea the defen¬ 
ds ulster and Pawar. 
t^tnaides was one of the 
firiito targM Sonia G«i- 
|lid!f foreign origiii ; 

littlttyaiitiliigli 


IDuring the last Lok 
Sabha polls, the Cart' 
Bess fuled to tie up with 
Qte.Saniajwaih Party in 
lip. Blit Pawar managed 
aderup with Yadav in 
MiliarB^itra. ^id Yadav 
was one of the fiiat to 
a^i^ Pawar’s letter 
4^onitig $oma*s right 
mtateome PM An allian' 
^ between die two could 
ghto die Gon^pess slecp- 
leiSni^ In UP> since 
Baltnan KloudMd’aaecu- 
lar credenttib pale in 
conparisonto 
Mult^am's. 

rllMaUl'’ 


The Irtoamtd leader has 
said t^ she is waiting 
for Paww’s phone call. 
She la yet to join the BJP- 
led Nttlional Democratic 
Alliance (NDA). While 
she has express^ her 
&ith in Vajpayee, rite has 
not shown die same 
enthusiasm for the BJP. 
Which'is one reason why 
the FM rushed off to 
WestBoigal m lay the 
ftaiodadoo stone for an 
sademdoo to the Calcutu 
|iiieiip----aomediing pro- 
i)ti^eiij|hy Bramod Muar 







George Fernandes 


Jayalalitha 


ilImT 

1 111 

Lilli 

LlilU 


FRIENDS 




Maniata Banerjee 


Mulayani Singh Yadav 



lady has said that she will 
not Jean the NDA'' • 

■ ' ' ‘ "i;., 

corned Pawar'amoyem , 
hkman altefflativefroiili^; 
fts gBietal secretary* 

A.B. BaiKibaohas apetso* 
nal equation with tab 
Maratha: the twpccKoe 
from adjacent districts in 
Msharariiua. While 
Pawar is from Baramati, 
Batdhan was bom and 
Ittought up in Nagpur. 

So, the ‘federal’ structure 
of ^war’s new party 
should go down well 
with die CPI 

Pramod 

Mahaliui 

Ask Suresh Kalmadi and 
he will tell you all about 
the alliance between 
pawar and M^u^Ibi; and 
how he nearly lost his 
Rejya Sabha seat because 
‘those two’ got togridber 
and ‘cons|Hi^’ against 
him. The two do have a 
personid rapport that 
copld be fumed up in a 
strategic alliance. 
AhhQU^ the BJP has rul¬ 
ed out open alliance 
widt Pawar (diBe were 
rumours diat the BJP 

would dump the Shiv 
SCM and align with 
Pawar), no one is ruling , 
onta seat*a($ustment bet- 
wemi die BJP and Pawar 

Jayalalltlia 

Before he shot off his fam- 
ousletter.Pawarhadvisit- 




alliancpswhbJayalidi- 
dia. Pawar came back to 
Delhi and told Soniiathu 
jhehada’veiygood* mee- 
UDgwjKhJayaUlitba... 

Ibyw. of course. Cotogtesr 
Sritei^iiaiqiiite^ 


pp^teihia.die 


A.B. Bardhaii 


Pramod Mahajan 
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Opposition (from the Lx)k Sabha and the 
Rajya Sabha) are not in it.” 

Pawar was right in feeling sidelined. 
^ Unfortunately, this was not a vote¬ 
winning issue. He had to think of someth¬ 
ing else: something that would be of 
national importance and something that 
would endear him to those opposed to 
the Congress. 

Which is why he raised the issue of 
Sonia's foreign origin. After all this is 
something his friends George Fernan¬ 
des, Mulayam Singh Yadav and Pramod 
Mahajan had been harping about for so 
long. 

If Pawar can muster up a 
block of 50 MPs, then ho 
will be heading the third 
^ largest party In the next 
Lok Sabha. In other 
words, whichever party 
gets to form the 
government—whether 
it Is the Congress or the 
BJP—will need his 
support 


But while the ‘letter' won him many 
friends outside the party, his own collea¬ 
gues were slow to respond. A Pawar- 
Joyalist, Gunidas Kamat was the first to 
^o on television and denounce Pawar. In 
fact, Kamat even spoke to Pawar telling 
him that this was not an issue to be raised 
at all. "There are other things you could 
have discussed, but not this," he added. 

Praful Patel, the MP from Bhandara 
has not been so vocal—at least on televi¬ 
sion. But he seems to be working his cel¬ 
lular overtime, if both Tariq Anwar and 
Murli Deora (a Pawar-baiter) are to be 
believed. Each claims to have received 
reassuring phone calls from Patel. 
While Patel is still to come out of the 
closet, most expect him to throw in his 
lot with Pawar. 

However, another Pawar-loyalist 
P-C. Chacko went to 10 Ja^ath and assu¬ 
red Sonia of his support, llie Congress 
president was visibly moved. She told 
him that what upset her was not so much 
^ the fact that Pawar had questioned her 
Toreign birth as that he had called her a 
national security risk. This, alter she had 
been living in a Prime Minister's house 
for so many years! 



Later when Sangma was asked to ela¬ 
borate on this aspect of the letter, he bru¬ 
shed the question aside by saying that he 
would go into it at the 'appropriate time'. 

P awar has said that he will be launch¬ 
ing his party at a convention in Bom¬ 
bay on 10 June. In the meantime. Con¬ 
gress strategists are trying to assess his 
damage potential. Most concede that 
Pawar will not win more than 10 to 12 
seats in Maharashtra. But he could, 
however, wreck as many as 26 seats for 
the Congress by splitting the secular 
vote. In fact, while it is unlikely that 
Pawar will go in for an open-alliance 
with the BJP and the Shiv Sena in the 
state, he will, however, have some sort 
of a seat adjustments with them. 


It is hard to see Pawar's ouster having 
a direct impact on any other state. True, 
a tie-up with Mulayam could harm the 
Congress in UP (especially if the Con¬ 
gress fails to align with the BSP) and in 
Tamil Nadu (if he manages to wean 
away Jayalalitha from the Congress). 
But it is hard to sec any other state visil^ 
ly affected, except to the extent that all 
the Congressmen who will be denied a 
ticket to contest the polls will join up 
with Pawar. 

As far as the north-east is concerned, 
the entire sector sends as little as 25 MPs 
to the Lok Sabha, and Sangma's own 
state Meghalaya sends only two. This 
has not stopped the Congress from press¬ 
ing the panic button. In fact, Ambika 
Soni, the general secretary in charge 
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Does Sonia need enemies v^eh she has Aqun Singh on her side? 


no hsqe in leoent Indtan politics has been as misused as Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination. While some of 
tte Miifn? attaches toNaiasimba Rao. S.Ba Chavan, Subramanian Swamy and their sabotage of the Jain Com¬ 
mission, thO one perstm has tamed family security into a personal cottage industry is Aijun 

Therehewasagainlaatwedtonevery televi^stali^r^Wgitetingthetiredoldclichesofanotherera: diabolical 

' conspincy...fasci8t cli<)ue...plot to kill...etc. Even as dm Congress broke in Maharashtra and its standing seemed in 
gave danger ctf collapse, nothing could deter Aijw SiniSi fiBOT the old Pavlovian response; when in doubt, talk about 
ap assesrinatioo,. 

The tmgedy In all this is that we still don’t know ^ tr^.about Rajiv's assassination. And only a fool would deny 
' that S^a’s Ufe is in danger. But so low is Aijun Singh’s credibility that each time he raises the issue, he robs it of all 
fneaoing nnd sense. He used dm lain Coimmsrion to tty and split the party when his personal fortunes were suffering 
ondarraa^mhaRao, and dien he used Justice Iain’s faitmim report to topple the InderGujral government and force 
Soiito ifidS0^politio^. 

Now« Sink’s posidon is under ihmat oncm again. It is no exaggeration to say that he is the single most hamd person 
in dm Congresspai^. It was he (along with Mi. Fotedar) who master-minded the abortive coup against the Vajpayee 
govemmenf. By assuring Sonia Gandhi that she had witUspiead support within the Third Front, he pushed her into 
vitfwdly'declaring that she was a candidate for Prime Minitler—and, as is now obvious, all her curreot problems stem 
from that d^aration. 

Wha(gdls Congressmen is that Singh is unelecudde. He has lost twice—by huge margins—m dm last two Lok 
jt y bhw Sections despite chuiging constitimncies. He is a zero in Madhya Pradesh politics and both his key proteges— 
Digvijay Singh and Kamal Nath—have not only outclassed him but have also disowned their Aijun connecdons. 

When Sharad Pawar asks how people who cannot win Lok Sabha elecdons end up being principal advisers to Sonia 
Gandhi, he strikes a dund with Congressmmi who immediately diink of Aijun Sin^. Stories to the effect that Spnia 
began to distance hmelf fttan Sin^ after the fiasco of the abortive coup are simply not believed. And Singh ensuies 
dial heietmdns visible. Whm dl else fails, he dauns Soida’s life is in danger knowing that no Congressmmi can affmd 
to contradict him on diat is^. 

Why does Sonia Gandhi depend on a man wlm tw* t win amunidpal decdon, who is so weU-^ed m the paity and 
who has dm so much damage to her leputadon? 

ff we knew dm answer to that, then pdiu^ flmCkiagfess wouldn’t be in this mess today. 


Why does Sonia Gandhi depend on a man who can’t win a municipal 
election, who is so well-hated in the party and who has done so much 

damage to her reputation? 
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spent 20 minutes at the party’s regular 
press briefing reacting to reports that 
Sangma’s ouster had created a vertical 
split in the Meghalaya Congress. After 
^whicb she read out a long list of those 
who were still loyal to Sonia. A hysteri¬ 
cal over-reaction surely! 

As for the third rebel, Tariq Anwar, 
he is known to be close to Laloo Yadav. 
But the former Bihar chief minister has 
his own compulsions — he needs the 
Congress to keep him out of jail. But 
Anwar has kept the channel of communi¬ 
cations open. 

So as far as the numbers are concer¬ 
ned. it is still too early to ascertain 
Pawar’s worth. As of now, it is not clear 
how he hopes to achieve his intended tar¬ 
get of 50 Lok Sabha seats. For that is 
Pawar’s gameplan: if he can muster up a 
block of 50 MPs, then he will be heading 
the third largest party in the next Lok 
5abha. In other words, whichever party 
gets to form the government — whether 
it is the Congress or the BJP— will need 
his support. Which is why he did not rule 
out an alliance with the BJP at the press 
conference in Delhi. Only, he was not tal¬ 
king of a pre-poll alliance as much as a 
post-poll deal. 


A nd in all probability Pawar will have 
no problem offering support to the 
Congress if it emerges as the single larg¬ 
est party in the next elections — even if 
that would mean supporting a ‘person 
with foreign origin’ as the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. (At that time, Pawar will say that he 
Vivas bowing to the mandate of the 
people.) 

In any event, Pawar’s grouse was not 
so much with Sonia Gandhi as it was 
with the coterie that surrounds her. For 
he had no problems with Sonia’s Italian 
birth when he proposed her name as the 
party president last March or even as the 
Congress prime ministerial candidate in 
April this year. It is because he was 
made to kow-tow to the likes of Arjun 
Singh and M.L. Fotedar that Pawar deci¬ 
ded to quit the party. And made Sonia’s 
foreign origin the issue. 

This is something that most Congress 
workers have realised. Congressmen 
from Uttar Pradesh who were camping 
outside 10 Janpath last week shouted 
more slogans against Fotedar and Singh, 
than they did against Pawar, Sangma 
#Jid Anwar. Similarly, when Nagaland 
Thief minister S.C. Jamir moved the reso¬ 
lution at the AlCC session, asking Sonia 
to take over as party president once 



again, he also warned her against the 
coterie. 

The day Pawar sent off his letter, it 
was a very gleeful Aijun Singh who 

Pawar’s grouse was not 
so much with Sonia as it 
was with the coterie that 
surrounds her. For, he 
had no prohiemswith 
Sonia’s Itaiian hirth 
when he proposed her 
name as the party 
president iast March or 
even as the Congress 
prime ministeriai 
candidate in Aprii this 
year 


SX. Jamln wliM film NiMfmiMMi CM 
inovmd thm PMOliitlon at thm AlOC 
Msslon, asking Sonia to tak# 
o vor as fiarty proaMonl onoo 
nfalny ho also wamod hof nSMnal 
ttiocotovfo 

rung up ewe members and campaign¬ 
ed for his expulsion. But, if Sonia has 
learnt something from the events of the 
last fortnight, she will keep Singh at a 
safe distance. 

But the damage has been done. Three 
working committee members have left 
the Congress — which is two more thart 
Singh could muster when he split to 
form the Congress (T) in 1995. An ambi¬ 
tious Sharad Pawar says that he will 
form the real Congress that will be not 
unlike Jawaharlal Nehni and Indira Gan- 
dhi’s Congress. But for that he has to 
compete with a Congress headed by a 
memb^ of the Nehru-Gandhi family I 

Not an easy task. But now that Sharad 
Pawar has finally found his backbone, 
he says he can do it. • 
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DIVERSE 

D ECISION S 

Searching for a pattern in Madhya Pradesh, 
Haryana, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 


E very number matters. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party learnt 
this the bitter way during the 
confidence vote. But other 
parties cannot afford to be 
complacent either. As a result, each seat 
is going to count and in the forthcoming 
election, states with even few seats can¬ 
not be ignored by the leaders while draw¬ 
ing up strategies. 

On account of its size and political 
diversity, India is a difficult country to 
divide into regions. There is also no 
clear yardstick for categorisation. 
Though Haryana, Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh are geographically in the north, 
politically they have little in conunon 
with the other northern states. While 
Haryana and Punjab have been carved 
out of a single state, the two are different 
electorally. Likewise though Madhya 
Pradesh in central India has greater simi¬ 
larities with the northern states. But at 
the end of the day, the four states do mat¬ 
ter as they have a combined strength of 
67 Lok Sabha seats. 


however, in recent years has got restrict¬ 
ed to the BJP following the marginalisa¬ 
tion of the Janata Dal since the late 
Eighties. 

The 1998 election 

^ Anti-incumbency factor helped the 
BJP to win 30 of the 40 scats. 

The Congress's improvement in its 
vote share from 30.9 to 39.16 per cent 
was not reflected in its tally of seats. 

•ar The Congress’s inability to improve 
upon its 1996 tally of eight seats was par¬ 
tly due to the increase in the BJP’s vote 
share from 41.32 to 45.77 per cent and 
the resultant reduction in the votes of 
other parties like the JD and Madhya 
Pradesh Vikas Congress. 

^ Though the BSP raised its vote share 
from 6.73 to 8.71 pCT cent, it failed to 
retain the two seats it had won in 1996 



and also to make any dents in new 
constituencies. 

The 1999 election 

«r This election will be greatly determi¬ 
ned by the ability of chief minister Digvi- 
jay Singh to nullify the anti-incumbency 
factor in the Assembly elections in 
November 1998. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Basic facts 

Geographically the largest state in the 
country, MP is politically and culturally 
diverse. Home to the largest tribal popu¬ 
lation, it has nine .scats reserved for the 
Scheduled Tribes. 

In recent years, the electoral contest 
has been restricted mainly to two par¬ 
ties: the Congress and the BJP. The 
Bahujan Samaj Party has emerged as a 
significant force in certain areas and is 
now a determining factor. 

One of the states to witness the emerg¬ 
ence of the SVD government in the late 
Sixties, MP has looked at other electoral 
options besides the Congress. This, 



IlM MiaraH; saffnmllaii^ 


The BJP has not been able to resolve 
problems in its state unit that remains 
divided between the old-timers led by 
party president Kushabhau Thakre and 
the new leadership. 

Mandalisation in several parts of the 
state is almost complete and the choice 
of candidate will determine the outcome 
in many cases. 

The BJP will be hard pressed to 
repeat its 1998 performance especially 
since the Congress government has earn¬ 
ed the people’s goodwiU. However, the 
party is unlikely to slip to the level of last 
November. 

The BSP, which is decisive in as ^ 
many as 13 seats, is likely to hold the key. 
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LAST ELECTION OF THE MILLENNIUM 


V AAJAQOPAL 



This election in 
MP will be 
greatly 

determine by 
the ability of 
chief minister 
Digvyay Singh 
to nullify the 
anti-incumbenc- 
y factor in the 
Assembly 
elections in 
November 1998 


Madhya Bharat 

The region is most affected by Mandali- 
sation. Backward castes play a domin¬ 
ant role with the Kumiis and Lodhs 
being prominent. No party can afford to 
ignore caste affiliations of the candida- 
^ tes. This is also the region where the BJP 
^has .spent considerable time in ‘social 
engineering’. 

Among the seats in the region, Guna, 
adjacent to Gwalior, promises a key con¬ 
test despite being represented by Vijaya- 
raje Scindia of the BJP since 1989. The 
chances that she might not contest this 
time on account of failing health and that 
the BJP might ‘transfer* the seat to her 
daughter Yashodhara or field a ‘non- 
royal* candidate make it a noteworthy 
contest. 

However, even in the last election, 
Scindia won with a reduced margin com¬ 
pared to her past showing. From a whop¬ 
ping 60 per cent in 1989, her share fell to 
46.67. l^ough her margin was over one 
lakh, the shine was taken away by the 
fact that the BSP candidate polled more 
than 1.17 lakh votes. In 1998, the combi- 
4 ned voles of the Congress and the BSP 
were more than the BJP*s. If the two par¬ 
ties are able to forge an alliance, the BJP 


is likely to find the seat tough to retain. 

Besides Rewa and Satna — the two 
seats bagged by the BSP in 1996 — the 
other high-profile constituency is Khaju- 
raho, if only for being the political home 
of fiery BJP leader Uma Bharati. One of 
the symbols of the Mandalisation of the 
BJP, the seat has been won by Bharati on 
four occasions since 1989. In the last 
election, she won by more than 96,000 
votes. 


BUPINOERSHARMA 



But, what is worrying the BJP camp is 
its declining vote share since 1989 when 
Bharati polled more than twice the Con¬ 
gress’s votes. Also worrying the party is 
the rapid rise of the BSP. In 1998, the 
BSP polled 14.37 per cent, up from nine 
per cent in 1996. 

In fact, the combined votes of the Con¬ 
gress and BSP last time was a shade 
more than Bharati *s. The electoral beha¬ 
viour of the Scheduled Castes (20.5 per 
cent of the electorate) and the Kurmis 
would be the key to the contest. 

Chhattisgarh 

The demand for statehood has dominat¬ 
ed politics in the region for more than 
two decades. The BJP has had a head 
start over the Congress on account of 
vocal support for the demand. However, 
the Congress has not made any attempt 
towards the creation of a separate state, 
as the party needs the numbers in the 
As.sembly. The BJP will make the most 
of the situation. 

The political capital of the region is 
Raipur, once a pocket borough of the 
Shukla clan. Over the years however, 
the BJP has built on the steady base of 
the Jana Sangh. In the past ten years, it 
has lost the seat only once in 1991 and 
the sitting MP, Ramesh Bains, has built 
a formidable base. Though the Shukla 
clan has lost its pre-eminent position, it 
is not yet ready to hand over the consti¬ 
tuency to any other leader in the 
Congress. 

Rajnandgaon is the other seat that 
might witness a no-holds-barred contest 
with veteran Congress leader Motilal 
Vora making an all-out attempt to retain 
the seat he won last time by a margin of 
over 48,000 votes. The losing can&date 
in 1998 was Ashok Sharma, who wrest¬ 
ed the seat from the Congress in 1996. If 
the BJP repeats the candidate, Vora will 
have a tough contest on hand as the con¬ 
stituency has rarely re-elected its MP. 

Malwa 

The most notable aspect of the region is 
its bipolar character. Even in the initial 
years, the contest was primarily bet¬ 
ween the Congress and the Jana Sangh. 
After the BJP*s formation, the support 
shifted to it and in recent years whatever 
base the Janata Dal had built shifted to 
the BJP. With no third force to split the 
votes, this is one BJP citadel that the Con¬ 
gress will find tough to breach. 
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Om Prakash Chautala: back la tha rackoalag 


per cent last time and were instrumental 
in the victory of the B JP. 


Indore is a crucial seat, if only for the 
presence of BJP general secretary 
Sumitra Mahajan. An MP since 1989, 
Mahajan is among the few BJP leaders 
who have been able to retain the seat as 
well as a high vote share. Since defeat¬ 
ing former chief minister P.C. Sethi in 
1989, Mahajan has polled more than 50 
per cent of the votes and in 1998 bagged 
52 per cent — up from 50.9 per cent in 
1996. 

Ujjain is another seat featuring a BJP 
stalwart: Union minister Satya Narain 
Jatia. Here the BJP polled upward of 50 
per cent of the votes since 1989. In 1998, 
Jatia polled 56.07 per cent to better his 
1991 mark of 54.4. 

Mahakoshal 

The region is yet to become bipolar. The 
JD and even the BSP have their respec¬ 
tive areas of influence, Jabalpur and 
Chhindwara are the key seats, the for¬ 
mer being the main urban centre and the 
latter being the pocket borough of Con¬ 
gress leader Kamal Nath. 

Chhindwara has been a Congress bas¬ 
tion that the Opposition could not dent 
even in 1977. It went to the BJP for the 
first time in 1997 when former chief 
minister Sunderlal Patwa defeated 
Kama! Nath after his wife vacated the 
seat for him following his acquittal in 
the hawala case. 

Jabalpur has vacillated between the 
Congress and the BJP since 1989 and 
the contest becomes more interesting 
owing to the presence of the JD and the 
BSP. The two parties polled a total of 16 


Haryana 
Basic facts 

The 1998 election 

The Haryana Vikas party-BJP allian¬ 
ce was virtually routed and the partners 
won only one seat each against the com¬ 
bined total of seven in 1996. 

^ The woes of the ruling coalition were 
on account of a good performance of the 
Haryana Lok Dal of the Devi Lai clan 
and its alliance with the BSP. 


^ Though the BJP more or less manag¬ 
ed to retain its vote share, the HVP suffe¬ 
red erosion of a decisive four per cent. 



VIrHiadra SlB|b: wllIlH fBb 


The 1999 election 

^ The outcome will depend on the alli¬ 
ance that the BJP opts for. 

) 

or By all accounts the Indian National 
Lok Dal of Om Prakash Chautala is on 
its way back with the BJP retaining its 
base. 

Ambala 

Ambala is among the significant seats 
that went to the BSP last time because of 
its alliance with the HLD. The BJP candi¬ 
date was former Lok Sabha deputy spea¬ 
ker Suraj Bhan. The party is expect^ to 
mount a serious campaign to regain the 
seat. 

In 1998, the BJP lost by a mere 
3,0(X)-odd votes. What complicates the 
contest is the significant presence of the 
Congress that turns the contest triangu- v 
lar. In 1996, this benefited the BJP and it ' 
nearly did so again last time. 


Rohtak 

Rohtak is another seat to watch especial¬ 
ly as it saw one of the keenest contests I 
last time when Devi Lai lost narrowly by 
383 votes to Congress candidate Bhupin- | 

der Singh. i 

Swami Indervesh — an Arya Samaj I 

leader who shot into fame in the Sevent- \ 

ies—joined the BJP a few weeks before 
the 1998 polls and was fielded from this 
constituency. He, however, came a dist¬ 
ant third. 

Punjab I 


Basic facts 


The 1998 election 

M" The dream alliance of the BJP-Akali 
Dal continued to hold sway over the 
state, winning 11 of the 13 seats. Of the 
other two, one was bagged by I.K. Guj- 
ral and the other, Phillaur, was won by 
Satnam Singh Kaith, a rebel BSP candid¬ 
ate propped up by the ruling coalition. 

w* The Congress’s vote share dipped by 
nearly ten per cent to an all-time low of 
26.85. 

The BSP lost out on seats — it won 
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three in 1996 — but increased its share 
of votes to 12.88 per cent, up from 8.96 
in 1996. 


The 1999 election 

«r The polls this time come close on the 
heels of the split in the Akali Dal and the 
electoral base of Gurcharan Singh Tohra 
is yet unknown. The BJP has made its 
loyalty to the Badal faction known and 
there is little chance of the alliance gett¬ 
ing grounded. 

«' The Congress is yet to show signs of 
regaining lost ground. 


Gurdaspur 

It should provide an interesting contest 
4 if the BJP decides to field actor Vinod 
Khanna again. Last time, he defeated 
Congress heavyweight Sukhbans Kaur 
by a margin of more than one lakh. This 
is the seat that the Congress has the best 
chance of bagging if there is any slack¬ 
ness in the BJP campaign. 


Phillaur 

Another tricky seat due to the BSP’s pre¬ 
sence. Along with Hoshiarpur and 
Ropar, the BSP is the main contender 
against the BJP-Akali combine and in 
Phillaur the BSP candidate was defeated 
by Kaith, who contested the polls after 
^ being denied a party ticket. It remains to 
be seen what future Kaith chalks out for 
himself. 



Himachal Pradesh 


Bas c facts 


here i 

is a 

nvsl 

lac 

knessi 

inti 





The 1998 election 

The BJP had reasons to smile as it 
won three out of the four seats barring 
the Congress bastion of Shimla. 

wr The BJP also crossed the 50-per cent 
mark for the first time by bagging 51.43 
percent of the votes. 

t The Congress’s vote share went 
down by 13 per cent to an all-time low of 
41.90 percent. 


The 1999 election 

or Despite fears to the contrary, the BJP- 
H\’C understanding has had a smooth 
run so far. 

or The BJP shall have to ward off the 
anti-incumbency factor against its 
government. 

Mandl 

A keen contest appears to be on the cards 


in this constituency, once represented 
by former Union minister Sukh Ram. In 
the last election, however, he was humili¬ 
ated and polled only 8,000-odd votes. 
BJP’s Maheshwar Singh bagged the seat 
defeating Pratibha Singh, the wife of for¬ 
mer chief minister Virbhadra Singh. If 
the Congress repeats its candidate, the 
campaign will hot up, as Singh will 
leave no stone unturned to have his wife 
elected in the second attempt. • 
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Begum Akbar Jahan ’5 
diatribe against her 
chief minister son 
'Farooq Abdullah may 
be a ploy to make way 
for her grandson as the 
political successor 


B egum Akbar Jahan, mother 
of Jammu and Kashmir 

chief minister Farooq 

Abdullah, has lived a long 
political life. Yet, she is 
least known for making political state¬ 
ments. She was actively involved in the 
battle against the despotic Dogra raj in 
the late 1940s, led by her late husband. 
Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah. The 

strength and courage she showed in that 
war, earned her the .sobriquet 

^mather-e-Mehrban" (kind mother). She 
was also member of Parliament twice. 
But her entire political career has been 
shorn of controversies. 



SffMlkii Abdullah: navar last contact 

wlththamaacaa 


But the month of May ’99 changed all 
that. At an age when she is deemed too 
old to have any political stake, she has 
made a startling statement. And that too 
against her chief minister son. Here is 
how it goes. 

"Towards the end of my life, I am a dis¬ 
appointed person. I am not satisfied. I 
(ton’t have peace of mind. My heart 
weeps as killings have become the order 
of the day. I feel sad for my people who 
are more dear to me than my sons, 
daughters and the family," said the 



Begum in an interview to a national 
daily. She has une^ivocally castigated 
the government l^by her son as a cor¬ 
rupt one. "I have already tpld Farooq if 
things continue like this I Will jump into 
politics to get people out of this quagmi¬ 
re. And I tell you my age will not be a hur¬ 
dle." she said. 

On the face of it. Begum Jahan’s com¬ 
ments on the state of Kashmir have 
sprung from her love for her people. It is 
also being seen as a ‘tough* mother’s 
frank admonition of her son’s ‘inept* 
government. Surprisingly, her observa¬ 


tions have failed to elicit sharp reactions 
— both in the political circles and 
among the public. The ruling National 
Conference, the butt of her ire, has res¬ 
ponded with a lukewarm reaction. With¬ 
out making a direct reference to her, 
Shaikh Nazir Ahmad, a family veteran 
and party general secretary, said, "Those 
who call our government corrupt, 
should come out with proof." Farooq 
Abdullah, himself, has described her 
mother’s remarks as ‘unfortunate*. 
Others tend to ignore it as it is ‘all in the 
family*. 
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The real surprise is the common 
man's total disregard for what the 
Begum has said. Now that every man liv> 
ing in Kashmir Valley is all too familiar 
with ‘corruption’, ‘misuse of power and 
politics’, ‘abuse of human and political 
^rights’ and other related slogans, it was 
expected that Begum Jahan's comments 
would perhaps unleash the pent-up 
anger. But that did not happen. In fact, 
many of them smelled a rat in her pro¬ 
testations when she suggested her grand¬ 
son, Omer Abdullah, as an alternative 
leader who would deliver the people out 
of the mess. "I have a lot of hope in my 
grandson, Omer, whom I am grooming 
in politics,** she said. **! am sure he will 
prove himself and be the real ideological 
successor of Shaikh Mohammad Abdul¬ 
lah.” "This sufficiently purports that 
Begum Saheba is desperate to see her 
family’s third generation imposed on 
Kashmiri people during her lifetime," 
said M.S. Khan, an academician. A lot 
of people in the state share his view. 

T he apprehensions are not quite 
unfounded. For the past few months, 
there is a buzz in the Valley’s political 
circles that the first family would call 


back Omer Abdullah to local politics. 
Significantly, such murmur gains cur¬ 
rency at a time when Farooq Abdullah 
has started describing himself as ‘old 
now*. It is quite in the same manner that 
power was handed down to Farc^ 
Abdullah from his father Shaikh 
Mohammad Abdullah. Farooq first beca¬ 
me a member of Lok Sabha in 1980. 
After a year he was called back from Par¬ 
liament to participate in local politics 
and was inducted as a minister in Shaikh 
Mohanunad Abdullah’s government. He 
was then put in charge of the party and 
made president of the National 
Conference. 

Omer, for his part, has already com¬ 
pleted his assignment as MP. He is also 
heading the party’s youth wing. Know- 
ledgable sources in the ruling National 
Conference insist that the party would 
like to field some other suitable candida¬ 
te in the forthcoming Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions instead of Omer. If these sources 
are to be believed, Omer would be induc¬ 
ted in the state Cabinet some time before 
parliamentary elections to gain practice 
in local political affairs, before being giv¬ 
en the charge of office, as also of the 
party. 


Keen political observers believe that 
the Begum’s comments were careful 
and calculated, aimed at gauging the 
mood of the people. They maintain that 
Begum Jahan knew that Farooq Abdulla- 
h*s government had little credibility 
among the people and wanted to gain 
political mileage out of criticising it. 
"By lashing out at it [the Farooq govern¬ 
ment], she wanted to win their [the 
peoples’] favour and then impose Omer 
on them," said A.U. Mir, a lawyer. 

Congress legislature party leader 
Mahbooba Mufti expressed similar 
views. She told Sunday that Begum 
Jahan’s criticism of the Farooq govern¬ 
ment lacked conviction. "It is just to 
hood-wink people into accepting ano¬ 
ther leader from the family," she said. 

But can Omer prove a better and capa¬ 
ble heir apparent of his family’s political 
legacy? The popular feeling in Srinagar 
is that he cannot. Omer, for all practical 
purposes, does not belong among Kash¬ 
miris. His mother is English, his wife 
isn’t a Kashmiri. One of his sisters is mar¬ 
ried to a non-Kashmiri and two others 
would like to find a match for them¬ 
selves outside Kashmir. Moreover, 
Omer does not even know or speak Kash¬ 
miri language. His plunge into politics 
last year when he became member of Par¬ 
liament, did not help him to come closer 
to the people. "He did not speak even 
once of the problems and the plight of 
Kashmiri people in Parliament. Nor has 
he ever visited his people in his consti¬ 
tuency," maintains Mahbooba Mufti, 
CLP leader and daughter of former 
Union home minister Mufti 
Mohanunad Sayeed. 

A great tribute paid to Shaikh Moham¬ 
mad Abudullah’s political leadership is 
that he always identified himself with 
people and never lost contact with them. 
Even Begum Akbar Jahan admits that 
fact. "Shaikh Sahab was the outcome of 
a struggle for the honour and dignity of 
the Kashmiris. Farooq got it on a platter; 
he did not have to do anything to there 
at the top," she said. 

But, at the moment, Farooq Abdullah 
is at the lowest ebb of his popularity and 
has precious little to offer his son by way 
of political legacy. Despite the heavy- 
duty campaign launched in his favour by 
his grandmother, Omer will have to con¬ 
vince his electorate of his involvement 
in the state’s affairs if he wants to make a | 
place for himself in its political 
firmament. • 
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CHEERS! 

The fun-loving Sangma gets serious 


N obody was very surpris¬ 
ed when Sharad Pawar 
raised the banner of 
revolt. After all, most 
Congressmen find 
Pawar pretty revolting anyway and it 
wasn't hard to see what his motives 
were. Even Tariq Anwar had nothing 
to lose. As Sitaram Kesri's alter ego. 
he had longed to become India's 
second-most powerful man once Kesri 
became Prime Minister. Sadly. Kesri 
is history now and poor Tariq counts 
for nothing. At least a revolt brings 
him back to the headlines. 

But, Pumo Sangma? 

Wasn’t it Sangma who everybody 
said was emerging as Sonia Gandhi's 
newest lieutenant? Wasn't it Sangma 
who conducted an investigation into 
the party’s defeat in the last election at 
the behest of the new Congress presi¬ 
dent? And wasn’t it Sangma. who 
people said, was the new face of the 
Congress? 

So why on earth was Sangma part of 
the Pawar revolt? Why was he playing 
Laurel to Pawar’s Hardy? Or on 
second thought, why was he playing 
Hardy to Pawar’s Hardy? 

There are many theories and 
innumerable explanations but the truth 
is that nobody really knows. When 
Sangma started the ^scussion at the 
ewe meeting on 15 May, most people 
groaned inwardly. It was R.K. 
Dhawan who first raised the subject of 
Sonia's origins. Dhawan intended to 
rally the CWC on the issue. Much to 
his horror, Sangma interrupted. "1 
have to say 1 agree with the BJP on 
this. It is a very important issue and we 
must discuss it." 

Even then, few people recognised 
that this was the beginning of a revolt. 
Some even whispered, "Oh my God, 
Pumo has started drinking in the morn¬ 
ing also. We thought that it was restric¬ 
ted to the evenings." Nobody believed 
that Sangma had decided to challenge 


Sonia’s leadership. When Sharad 
Pawar, Tariq Anwar and Rajesh Pilot 
joined in, then the penny dropped. Per¬ 
haps a revolt was under way. But what 
was Sangma doing in such company? 

As it turned out. it was Pilot who dis¬ 
associated himself from the company. 
Sangma emerged as a key conspirator. 
That evening, he signed his name to a 
letter that some English-speaking per¬ 
son had drafted for Sharad Pawar and 
despatched 22 copies to Working Com¬ 
mittee members. He also sent off 
xeroxes to key journalists. 

The next day, Sonia asked the Work¬ 
ing Committee to discuss the letter as 


Yes, he does epitomise 
the laid-back, 
fun-loving, high-living, 
hard-drinking, 
hawai-chappal wearing, 
north-eastern male. But 
his politics must be kept 
separate from his 
lifestyle 


Sangma, Pawar and Tariq had deman¬ 
ded. A meeting was called for the 17th 
of May. Oscar Fernandes was assigned 
the job of contacting the letter-writers. 
Sharad Pawar said diat he had a meet¬ 
ing with the Governor in Pune on that 
day. No problem, said Fernandes, they 
would meet in the evening to give 
Pawar enough time to get back. Next, 
Fernandes called up Sangma at 11.30 
pm. He had heard that Sangma was lea¬ 
ving for America at 4.30 am. Could he 
possibly postpone his departure by 24 
hours? 


No problem, said Sangma. I’ll be 
there for the meeting. 

Three hours later, he packed his 
bags, left his house, drove to the air¬ 
port and hotfooted it out of India. 

The big question: why has he done 
it? 

Nobody is convinced by his explana¬ 
tion that he is worried about nation¬ 
ality. Once you start playing the *who 
is r^ly an Indian’ game, Sangnlh is on 
a weak wicket. In most of the cow belt 
and in all of South Asia, the majority 
of voters would have difficulty believ¬ 
ing that Sangma is Indian. It isn’t just 
that he’s a Christian or that he looks 
Chinese, it is also that he is unintelligi¬ 
ble in both English and Hindi. 

But equally, it is unfair to caricature 
him as a paunchy, lazy drunk as so 
many of his colleagues have over the 
last week. Yes, he does epitomise the < 
laid-back, fun-loving, high-living, 
hard-drinking, hawai-chappal wea¬ 
ring, north-eastern male. But his poli¬ 
tics must be kept separate from his 
lifestyle. 

The most plausible explanation for 
his behaviour is megalomania. A 
minor minister who had been a deeply 
unsuccessful chief minister of 
Meghalaya (he was forced to resign 
after a revolt from his MLAs) he sud¬ 
denly sprang to national prominence 
when he became Lok Sabha Speaker in 
1996. His frequent television appearan¬ 
ces and his high media profile (he is 
something of an interview junkie) led ^ 
him to believe that he could become 
Prime Minister. 

As bizarre as this sounds, his friends 
suggest that he genuinely believed that 
Sonia would choose either Manmohan 
Singh or him to become Prime Mini¬ 
ster. As a Christian, he thought he 
stood a better chance than Singh. 
When he realised that this was not to 
be, so great was his disappointment 
that he went berserk. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to see how 
he will gain from this rebellion. Even 
assuming that Pawar can pull it off, 
nobody is going to make Sangma 
Prime Minister—certainly not Pawar. 

The best he can hope for is a Cabinet 
portfolio in a Third Force government. 

And he would have got that anyway in 
a Congress government. 

So perhaps the most bizarre explana- > 

tion is the most accurate. In the end, it 
was his megalomania that did him in. • 
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Reliable Timing. 

(Because Tendulkar could he on fire tonight.) 




‘CONGRESS IS TH 


Renuka Chowdhury on her 
political shift and more 


INimVieWED BY PfIiYA t AHQAl/NfW DCUM 


Last montk the lelugu Desam Party *s most visible face 
in New Delhi joined the Congress. Renuka Chowdhury 
speaks to Sunday about her disillusionment with the TDP, 
her differences with Chandrababu Naidu and her image in 
the media. 

But she had one request: no questions about Jayaprada. 
In fact, she took the opportunity to set the record straight 
—both about the time when she is supposed to have called 
Prada a bimbo and Naidu a ‘pocketmar’. Clearly, she 
wants to start her new career on the right note. 

Sunday: Why did you decide to join the Congress? 
Renuka Chowdhury: Well, in the long term, the Con¬ 
gress is the only answer. It has the secular credentials, it is 
the oldest party and has the experience of running a govern¬ 
ment. Even when it was a minority government, it is the 
only party that has given us a five-year rule, 

Q: Then why did it take you so long to realise all this? 
A: It’s not that I took long to realise [this]...I belonged to a 
regional party. It was very exciting and challenging at that 
time to transform Telugu I>esam from a regional to a natio¬ 
nal party which we did in a span of ten years — from 1982 
to 1992. 

There were others like me who were young, idealistic, 
first-time politicians who believed that wc could shake the 
earth. So it’s not that it took me long. It's just that one 
dcxisn’i switch parties to suit oneself all the time. 

Q: But this is exactly the charge levelled against you: 
that you have switched parties to suit yourself. 

A: What is the gain I am getting, tell me? What is the gain? 

Q: Well, you were definitely out of favour with 
Chandrababu Naidu, so there was little scope for you 
in the TDP. 

A; Tell me, is the party an end in itself? Associating with a 
political parly is a mcan.s to an end — the end being your 
nation. But if the party has changed its own direction, and I 
cannot associate with its ideology anymore, then how can 
you accuse me? 

He [Naidu] changes his base every year. He was a Con¬ 
gress minister when he challenged NTR. And it is rather 
ironic that today they are accusing me of joining the Con¬ 
gress when their own chief has come from the Congress. 
Then he changed sides and came into the Desam and after 
he entered, the divisive politics between the two sons- 
in-law started. Then he started marginalising the other 
son-io-law. 



"I think it helps to be a woman. It 
helps that I speak so many 
languages, that I was voluble in 
Parliament and visible outside" 


Q: How do you always manage to get embroiled in 
controversies? 

A: Because I was bom on Friday the 13th. 

Q: But there is a perception about you, that ypu always 
want more, that you were sulking because you wanted 
to head the party tnabila wing. 

A: No, no. I don’t want. My God...if they gave it free to 
me, I wouldn’t take it. I just don’t want to be head of the 
mahila wing. I was very happy in my job as member of Par- 
















liament. I worked for that and I think 1 did bring some cre¬ 
dit and glory to the party. 

1 was the more visible face of the Telugu Desam. I have 
never held a party post. In spite of all this hoo-ha made 
about me, in the 16 years I have worked for the party, I 
have never held a party post. 

Q: Was it because you were never offered one, or 
because you did not want one? 

A: No, no. I never asked for it and it was never offered. The 
one time 1 won a secret ballot for a municipal corporation 
election, I was asked not to accept it by Shri Chandrababu 
Naidu who was general secretary at the time because of my 
caste factor. He said NTR and you are of the same caste so 
it won’t look nice. That was okay. It\s part of the team spi¬ 
rit. No big deal. 

Q: Then what happened to the team spirit when you 
were denied a R^*ya Sabha renomination? 

A: That is a total untruth. I have to say this on record. It’s a 
regional party. I have been nominated to the Rajya Sabha 
seal twice from Andhra Pradesh by Shri N.T. Rama Rao. 
There was no question of my asking for a third term. 

But I did ask for a Lok Sabha ticket. We were five mini¬ 
sters of the Telugu Desarn at the Centre. If four ministers 
— who are men — have been given an opportunity, then I 
must be given the .same opportunity. It’s not more. I have 
never asked for more, but I have asked for the same. If I am 
fit enough to be your minister at the Centre, then I am fit 
enough to fight a Lok Sabha [election]. 

Q: But you have never fought a Lok Sabha election. 
You fought one Assembly election which you lost. 

A; The Assembly election was a joke. I was pitted against 
a sitting chief minister (Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy) whose 
election had to be regularised. It wasn’t a free and fair elec¬ 
tion for me and none oi lhe men in my party came forward 
to contest. And just because I never fought a Lok Sabha 
[election] doe.sn’t mean I can’t fight one ever. 

Q: Are you hoping to get a Lok Sabha ticket from the 
Congress? 

A: No. I have not asked the Congress for anything, just as I 
never asked the Telugu Desam. 

Q: What about your public criticism of your chief mini¬ 
ster? You are on record saying that he looks like a 
*pocketmai^. 

A: I am sick and tired of being a media victim. I was not 
interviewed at all. They have shown an imitation of a trans¬ 
lation — I am translating what someone else said in 
Telugu and this is what was shown. And Babu knows this. 
There was no provocation for me at that time to abuse the 
chief minister. 

You see, there are so few women who are visible in poli¬ 
tical life that we also become victims. You arc cut and pru¬ 


ned to meet a certain image. And unfortunately, politicians 
like us are not trained to deal with the media. When we joi¬ 
ned politics, we did not know that we have to be stars and 
TV savvy. 

Q: But you managed that all the same. 

A: I think it helps to be a woman. It helps that I speak so 
many languages, that I was voluble in Parliament and visi¬ 
ble outside. 



his base every year" 


Q: But there arc other women in your party who have 
not had the same success rate. 

A; {iMughs) Yes, there is one more. But there have been 
other women. We had a wonderful woman in the Lok 
Sabha, Mrs [G.j Sharda, who was a celebrity in her own 
right. She has won three national awards— Urvashi awar¬ 
ds— for acting. 

Q: Whaf s this about your party and actresses? 

A: (Laughs) You’ll have to ask the party president that! 
The other one was Jayaprada. And I am the re-actress. 
These kind of witticisms are what get me into trouble 
(laughs again). But if they are not quoted in the spirit in 
which they are said, that’s when it gets dirty. Like my calli¬ 
ng that woman a bimbo. 

Q: Did you actually call Jayaprada a bimbo? 

A: I swear on God I didn ’ t. What I said is that all of us wom¬ 
en go through [a stage] when you are young, you are more 
interested in your looks, you behave like bimbos. And 
later you go into your various roles. That’s how I said it. 
But of course, it was two words taken from different intei- 
views and put together. What do you do? I am the loser. • 
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Rajnikant’s Padayappa is a superhit 


Y 

I 


is fans refer to him as One - 
Man Industry. Superstar 
Rajnikant has once again 
saved the Tamil film indus¬ 
try from yet another crisis. 
Released on 10 April, his latest magnum 
opus Padayappa has become a mega hit. 
In an industry which is literally starving 
of superhits, Padayappa is likely to do 
business worth Rs 40 crorc. 

It is a typical Rajnikant movie. A 
rehash of all his earlier 150-odd movies, 
Padayappa is loaded with scenes and 
dialogues that will boost Rajnikant's 
image. As G.V. Venkateswaran of G.V. 
Films and a close associate of Rajnikant 
said: "The 190-minute entertainer is 
strictly for Rajani fans who are having a 
good time in theatres watching the film." 

Rajnikant's last release, 
Arunachalam, two years back, bombed 
in the box-office. The film was released 
after Rajnikant supported TMC-DMK 
front in the 1996 stale elections. This 
was a great news of joy for Rajnikant’s 
bete-noire, Jayalalitha. Since then, his 
fans have been insisting Rajani to join 
politics, but he has declined to do so. Raj¬ 
nikant, who is a Maharashtrian by birth, 
is said to be a BJP sympathiser. 

After the failure of Arunachalam in 
1997, he started working on the script of 
Padayappa. Meanwhile, the TMC was 
wiped out by Jayalalitha’s AIADMK. In 
the 1998 elections, Rajnikant campaign¬ 
ed for the TMC-DMK combine though 
his heart was with the BJP. No wonder 
going by the star’s public posture, when 
Jayalalitha-BJP combine swept polls in 
the 1998 elections, people start^ writ¬ 
ing the obtituary of Rajnikant’s mass 
appeal. Even Jayalalitha made snide 
remarks about the aging "superstar". Raj- 
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nikant Fans Association, which has a 
membership of one crore, was livi d and 
now wanted Rajani to hit back. 

A fter Padayappa*s release, the wheel 
has turned full circle. Jayalalitha, 
who is seen as the person responsible for 
the fall of BJP government, has suffered 
a major blow. And her popularity is at an 

Jayalalitha: Padayappa Is a dig at 
her by Ri^nUcant 
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I Hoardings of Padayappa put up at 
Madras: a mega hit 

all time low. In fact. Rajani's film could¬ 
n’t have been better limed. The main 
female character in Padayappa, Ncelam- 
bari, played by sexy Ramya, is a nega¬ 
tive role modelled on Jayalalitha. Nee- 
lambari is portrayed as haughty, mean 
and avengeful. Ramya takes a liking for 
Rajnikant who does not reciprocate and 
instead falls for her maid-servant played 
by Soundarya. 

The film is a boon for Rajnikant fans. 
Because whatever they wanted to be 
said against Jayalalitha has been express¬ 
ed through Padayappa. "Rajnikant has 
given equal footage to Ramya, whose 
arrogant posture especially when she 
ridicules the hero is well brought out by 
director K.S. Ravi Kumar," said Natara- 
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jan a Rajnikant fan, who was seeing 
Padayappa for the Hfth time in a week. 
"The way he has hit out at Neelambari is 
a rating reply to Jayalalitha.” 

The dialogues are also a big hit and 
drawing the audience again and again to 
theatres. Rajnikant plays to the gallery 
and is very stylish in such lines as "My 
path is a separate path, don't cross it". 
He completes the dialogues with his cha¬ 
racteristic swish of fingers. The film is 
replete is with political innuendos. 

In fact, Padayappa has nothing new 
to offer except his anti-feminist views 
and tirades indirectly aimed at Jayalali¬ 
tha. Luckily for Rajnikant, the film has 
come at a time whm Jaya is being held 
responsible for the fall of Vajpayee 
govememnt 

Rajnikant is an icon, something more 
than a phenomenon in Tamil Nadu. "A 
normal big-budget Tamil film fetches 


only Rs 8 crore but Padayappa was sold 
for over Rs IQ crore," said Mariappan, 
the manager of the posh Albert Complex 
in Madras, where Padayappa is being 
screened. "We have been screening ail 
Rajani hits and his fans ensureahat all 
shows are house full. ^Padayappa will 
definitely go full for more ihan 150 
days. Our canteen sales during this per¬ 
iod will also shoot up." 

According to Radha Ravi, who plays 
a minor villain in the film and is also the 
president of film workers union; "Today 
Rajani is dominating a part of Tamil 
Nadu economy. Padyappa has generat¬ 
ed employment and income for thou¬ 
sands of people especially when the film 
industry is in doldnims." 

N ow it is the turn of the rmiltinaticm- 
als and corpora^ houses to dis¬ 
cover the star-value commanded by Raj¬ 


nikant. Unlike other film stars and 
sports personalities, who appear in 
event marketing and product pr^otion 
campaigns, Rajnikant has not yet given 
his name Erectly to anyone. But now 
MNCs like Pepsi, Hindustan Lever, etc., 
are determined to exploit his star value. 
The corporate houses have decided to 
sponsor tickets of Padayappa either 
directly or through retail chains. "I was 
zapped and thrill^ to witness the respon¬ 
se of the audience when Mr Rajnikant 
appeared on the screen," said a Pepsi 
official. 

Interestingly, the Rajani magic is wor¬ 
king not only in Tamil Nadu b^ut also in 
Japan. Rajnikant*$ unflagging swagger 
and oh-so-cool wrist flicks have swayed 
millions in Japan, where his ISOth film 
Muthu (releas^in India in January 1996) 
is the biggest grosser there after Titanic. 
Running for over25 weeks, the film has 
been watched by more than 1,27,000 in 
Tokyo’s theatres. Tlic film is said to 
have collected as much as US 1.7 million. 


Rajnikant is an icon, 
something more than a 
phenomenon in Tamii Nadu. 
“A normal big-budget Tamil 
film fetches only RsScrore, 
but Padiyap/ui\ii9s sold for 
over Rs 20 crore," said 
Maifappan, the manager of 
the posh Albert Complex In 
INadras 


Said B. Kandaswamy Bharathan, the 
executive producer of Kavithalaya^ the 
company that produced Muthu and the 
brain behind marketing the film: "The 
movie according to Japanese viewers 
carried an important message — that 
money is not everything in life." Kan¬ 
daswamy said that Rajnikant’s films 
have the right mix of song and dance. 
Plus, it also has correct mix of values 
and entertainment. 

Meanwhile, political parties are 
vying with each other to bring Rajnikant 
into politics. But Rajnikant is ptx)ving to 
be elusive. • 
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Unpunctual? so what, we’re 

STARS 

In timeless starland, wristwatches and other time devices can be 
mere adornments, even though its exalted denizens may 
themselves be promoting them. At the recent launch function of the Swiss 
watch company. Omega, in Delhi, filmdom’s hottest icon Shah Rukh Khan, 
Omega’s new brand ambassador, arrived more than four hours late—much 
after dinner was over and the make-up had streamed off the faces of the waiting 
glitterati. Shah Rukh’s vivacious co-ambassador, supermodel Chidy Crawford 
was less unpunctual: last year when the company invited her to India, Cindy 
sashayed in a little more than three hours after the scheduled time. Thankfully, 
the similarities end there. While Cindy was snobbish with Indian journos 
refusing to talk to them, Shah Rukh, in a recent television interview, was 
endearingly candid. "I’ll be shattered when people fail to recognise me and I’m 
no longer considered hot property," he confided to his interviewer. 




Wedding bells, yes. 

BUT WHO’S THE GIRL? 

■■■■IM Unfortunately, JaWn Kochar isn’t telling 

us. The designer, who’s planning to marry 
soon, gave reporters a tantalising answer when asked 
about his would-be bride. "Someone who walked up to 
me to discuss my clothes," he said. "But it was only 
when we got talking about fitness and exercise that 
things hotted up between us." Why settle down at all, 
evspecially when designers aren’t usually marrying 
types. Possibly he’s sick of all those late-night 
carousals. Or maybe, after the Tamarind Court affair, 
he’s just scared that one drunken night some sozzled 
Romeo might walk up to his girlfriend and shoot her 
dead. Congratulations, all the same. 
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Hmn It sure helps 

IHilHii to have a 
high-profile dad, but if 
you don’t have it in you, 
chances are you won’t 
make it very far either. 
Delhi’s demolition man 
K.J. Alphons’ sonAdanh, 
whose paintings have 
been printed on a calendar 
and also compiled into a 
book, now sails abroad to 
exhibit his art. The 
13-year-old whose works 



are on show at Delhi’s India Habitat Centre, blends 
a refreshing mix of talent and awareness 
—one of his paintings is on Kosovo. The release 
function was a much-hyped event with the President 
himself inaugurating it. 


Like a poem they unfold 

"Witness the woods after dark, when humanfolk have retired for the day and out from the shnibbery 
emerge the real inhabitants of the forest—the wood nymphs..." 

IHIIIIBI High fashion and high poetry come together. Couturier Deeplha 
HHHi Govind, who's designed for rave models like Nafisa Joseph and Sri 
Krupa Murali, took off into sensuous—and philosophical — orbits at her 
recent fashion show, The Enchanted Forest, in Bangalore. While her models 
swayed down the walk, the press release had evocative phrases like ‘femininity 
is in moving away from formal suits’ and motifs which were reflections of the 
‘Japanese concept of space, time and spirituality’. In the profession for the last 
three-and-a-half years, the lady who’s done everything from writing on fashion 
to styling for shoots and ad films, claims she is a minimalist. "Forme, the 
woman has to speak louder than the garments," she says. "Her clothes are just an 
accessory to her personality." 



Out OF 

SYNC 


HHIH awards don’t 
necessarily grant 
you immunity hum 
law. In an age when being 
ecct-^ndly is ‘in’, 
Bodter Prbra-winning 
autiiKM’JIMpdiHdl^ 
seeim'feitfbly oat of sync. 
Roy and W husband 
Pradeep^tCri^ibn have 
been $1^^ a sliOw-<;ause 



notice by the Special Area 
Development Audiority 
of Panchmarhi for alleged 
violation of building laws 
and illegal construction in 
a notified eco-sensitive 
area. The couple owns a 
two-storeyed house in the 
hill resort which falls in 
an area where 
construction is prohibited 
by law. Has transgression 
brought penitence? 
Apparently not. The two, 
it seems, are perfecting 
the art of what can be 
called constructive 
non-response. Last heard, 
they were adding another 
floor to the house. 
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L ike any other big event, this 
one comes with its share of 
troubles. 

Only this time it got a little 
but of hand. 

The Karnataka state government’s 
plan to commemorate the bicentenary of 
Tipu Sultan’s death spelt disaster from 
the word go. It started with their inabili¬ 
ty to decide on a date. Though the offici- 
^ date of death of the King of Mysore is 
4 May. 1799; for the state government it 
mattered little. Although official sour¬ 
ces the celebrations were postponed 
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because '^choice of a chief guest posed 
some problems"; unofficially, sources 
confirm it was basically a "tussle for one- 
upmanship" that delayed the process. 

Finally, when a private organisation 
had the celebrations on the scheduled 
day and the Governor. Khurshid Alam 
Khan, agreed to be the chief guest there, 
government authorities went into a tizzy 
and the Governor was dissuaded from 
participating in any such function, till 
the state government got its act together. 

^o top it all and predictably enough, 
there was the Bajrang dal that threaten^ 


ed to disrupt the celebrations. 

As part of the ongoing celebrations, 
the Karnataka state government finally 
made up for lost time by hosting a semi¬ 
nar with participants from all over the 
world and a string of other events in 
Mysore from 15 May onwards. Besides, 
delays are something popple of the state 
havegotused to by nowi as they are all 
pan of the regular bureaucratic red tap- 
ism and petty politics. 

However, this recent controversy has 
opened up a Pandora’s box. Is Tipu Sul¬ 
tan a realhero? Is there is any re^ need 
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Was Tipu Sultan a valiant patriot ora religious 
fanatic? Hindu fundamentalists question his 
credentials as a national hero 
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o glorify him? These are the questions 
vhich have raised their heads all over 
^gain. 

f I l^efinitely there is a need to high- 
l#light the fact that Tipu Sultan 
vvas one king who is respected like a 
^aint," says Roshan Baig, Karnataka tou- 
nsmministerand member of the organis- 
ng committee on the bicentenary cele- 
. ^rations. "In fact, he is the only king for 
liv. horn people offer prayers in the month 
Urs. which is meant primarily for Sufi 
saints," he adds. 


TIpu’stomb 

According to Baig, celebrating 
Tipu’s death anniversary with such fan¬ 
fare is not new. "We do it every year but 
this time it was bigger because this hap¬ 
pens to be the bicentenary anniversary." 
he explains. As far as Baig is concerned, 
there is no discounting the fact that Tipu 
Sultan, the King of Mysore, was a vali¬ 
ant warrior who fought t^ British. 

But Hindu outfits like the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and Baj- 
rang Dal do not seem to thiiik so. Thc^ 
contention being, that Tipu is needlessly 
being glorified when in reality he was a 


religious fanatic. "To begin with, Tipu 
Sultan and Haider Ali were not rightful 
heirs to the throne." says V. Nagraj, in¬ 
charge of the Ideology and Intellectual 
cell of the RSS. "They usuiped die thro¬ 
ne of the kings of Mysore." he adds. 

The other controversy that has con¬ 
sistently dogged Tipu Sultan and has 
been a sore point with Hindu outfits is 
his role in Malabar and Mangalore reg¬ 
ion of Kerala (see box on Sanjay Khan ’s 
serial The Sword of Tipu Sultan). Tipu 
Sultan, till date, remains a much-hated 
and maligned personality in the state. "It 
is no secret that so many people in that 
area were forcibly converted to Islam," 
says Nagraj. "It was for no great love of 
the religion that so many people con¬ 
verted, it was a result of atrocities again¬ 
st them." 

The alleged ‘forcible’ conversions in 
Kerala and Mysore make the ‘son of Kar¬ 
nataka’ a villain in that region. 

Muslims look at it differently. "Nobo¬ 
dy can question the secular credentials 
of Tipu," says Baig. "The likes of Baj- 
rang Dal have unnecessarily politicised 
the whole issue," he adds. According to 
Baig and other like-minded people, 
Tipu was misunderstood on many 
occasions. 

I One such story is that of Tipu’s trip to 
the Malabar region in Kerala. Appa¬ 
rently, while in Malabar, Tipu saw some 
topless tribal women. Tipu- 
sympathisers claim he was appalled to 
see their plight and ordered clothes for 
them. Cynics interpret the same gesture 
as forcing women to purdha. 

There seems to be no middle-path for 
those who have already made up their 
minds on these issues. But rationalists 
have a different view to offer. 

ost-lndependence India was 

looking for heroes." explains 
Suman Venkatesh, a professor of 
French at the Bangalore University who 
has also done extensive work on Tipu 
Sultan. "Tipu had resisted the English, 
was very progressive and in a ahead 
of most of his contemporaries—just fitt¬ 
ed the bill to be hailed as a hero." she 
adds. 
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CONTROVERSY 



The professor feels that there was a 
strong need to glorify the past and the 
common thread to any glorification was 
— a brave resistance to the British. 
"Those who fought the British became 
heroes as freedom was the most sought- 
after thing at that time," complains 
Venkatesh. 

And keeping that in mind, Tipu’s was 
a legitimate claim. He fought four bat- 


Sunian Venkatesh 
was threatened hv a 
group of Muslims 
w hen she was about 
to mount an 
exhibition. Being a 
Hindu, she had no 
business talking 
about Tipu Sultan, 
they said 


ties against the English. 

Besides, wtiat happened in the past 
was a different ball game altogether. 
There now seems to be a race to ‘own* or 
‘disown* Tipu, to meet political ends. 
"Besides, irrational claims of the Baj- 
rang Dal, what bothers me is the fact that 
Tipu was not a Muslim king as Muslims 
make him out to be," says Venkatesh. 
"He was a great king who lived and died 


for freedom and that's what is 
important," she adds. 

The lobbying makes sense when studi¬ 
ed in the light of the political mileage 
that politicians gained out of it. For 
instance, Venkatesh narrates an incident ^ 
when she was intimidated by a group of 
Muslims to stop her project work on 
Tipu Sultan. In 1992, she was putting up 
an exhibition on Tipu Sultan in Bangalo¬ 
re when a group of 40 Muslims headed 
by Tipu’s sixth grandson (who recently 
quit the BJP after the party's opposition 
to the celebrations on Tipu Sultan's i 
death anniversary) threatened her. She | 
was asked to back out on religious 



Mmsoor All Khm: "Dr AMul Kalam 
was Inaplracl liy Tipu Sultan’s graat 
sclantific approash" 


ROSHAN BAIO, tourism 
mliilstor, Janata Dsl: "It is a 

known fact that Tipu Sultan made 
generous contributions to Hindu 
temples. There is just no doubt about 
his secular credentials. He had a temple 
within the premises of his palace, 
which he visited regularly. His reign as 
the king of Mysore is significant for its 
religious harmony and progressive 
approach in the field of business and 
technology" 

V.NAQRAJf Intolloetualanfl 
Idadogy, call In-dMUge, RSS: 

"Being a Muslim king he saw to it that 
Hi^us convert to Islam. For that 
matter, besides the Hindus, atrocities 
towards Catholic Christians were also 
f jgl^piinon. So many of them were put in 
.and also tortured. Moreover, Tipu 


Feedback 

Sultan built a mosiiiie in the Hindu 
tcn^le pf Loid Narsintha in 
Shrirangapattnam" 


R.V. DISHPANINE, SMior 

toadM*, CoRgMM: ‘Tipu Sultan is 
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a well-known historical figure. Where., 
is the harm in conmemorating hia 
death anniveisaty? It seems like the . 
Bajrang Dal has no good business todd 
but just go aroiiBd disturbing peace and 
harmony wherever they are" 

SUIRANViNKATItli, 
ciMirpeMvdii, d«Rtof fotvlgn 
len^i^Mr SMRHiora 

IMvtirallys ‘Nobody is above <me'( 
own personal fahh and belt(^. Beiog f 
king at^ follow^ the code of those 
dnies. if Tjpu ptmished the Ire 

did the Same for .the Muritms as w^&. 
But besides behig seeular he wass^ a 
visioi^ andamnntrf'S^ teaming/ • 
Despite pore cQtnoumicatio^ . 
weUawareoflberieachRevoltitkn ^ 
andthe Ameri^ wreof/r - . 

Independence* 










CONTROVERSY 



Sbitaa iM edited II 

Khmi’* S0^^f3i^*sTVseiial :;V.’ 

SSSSr<iIl!SJ 2 ^ 

diepoitnyalofiiiegi^tooaM ^Utr^fymg.UfolftaiXC 
bis rote in tnaiiai 
debate ^^rontpniterdftys was 
foUdwed by a ceqit 

TrouUe began wbfiitdie 
Bombay NUyaU Satiuy imd die 
Hbidu be^ to protest about 

the dmice of subject. 
coateodon wro simUtftpdieieceat. 
dtegadtms against Tq|u iSidtan. 

The Malyali Samaj aOeged diat 
Tipu was a man who took pleasure 
in numidating Ifindus, ravaging 
dieir places worship. They 
further claimed that tte atrocides 
he wreaked on the people of 
Maldiar alone was reason enough 
not to glorify him in a televisitm 
serial. INISWIIIDOFTiPUglllTMl . 

These organisations raised objecdons to dietelecast of the seiial on the 
grounds that it d^icts Tipu as a hero, when in reality he was a fanatic who 
slew prople in the name of religion. As the {Motests grew more vociferous, the 
I&B ministry had no choice but to af^ioint an expert committee to study the 
authendcify of die serial. ApetidonattheBombay High Court was also filed 
by Dr Ravindia Ramdas, a Bombay-based hisuxiao, altmg with Ravi Verma, 
a social scieittist andR.0. Menon, focmer director of die Reserve Bank of 
India. The petidonen claiined that historians have described that period asjhe 
daiitest ero fbr die peopte of the south, HteCia^ Mysore and Kerria. 

However, Seiday I&m mafaitntaed^ Tipu Sultmi was not a newly 
di8cov<rodhero> In Karo^aRa>th^WMatr^nariied after him; in temples 
there are silver vesseb whidb bear inscription presented by Tipu Sultan 

and Air Indie has riiosen to glorify hhtt by narring a plane after him. 

The argument went on dO the court mid the review ootmnittee allowed 
Khan to cany on widi Idaseiial Wi^QUt any hiternipdoos. 


this. Khan was instrumental in putting 
together a detailed site on Tipu Sultan 
on the worldwide web. "Dr APJ Abdul 
Kalam said he was inspired by Tipu Sul¬ 
tan and his great scientific approach 
towards modem day rocketry," says 
Khan. He is all admiration for Tipu’s 
great business sense. But celebrating the 
event, for him, was most important 



grounds since being a Hindu she had ‘no 
business’ talking about Tipu Sultan. "It 
is such an irony that a gi^ secularist 
like Tipu Sultan is survived by people 
like that,” complains Venkatesh. 

Venkatesh translated the letters of 
Tipu Sultan that he had written to the 
French, asking for help against the Bri¬ 
tish. She is helping the state government 
to put up an exhibition on Tipu Sultan in 
Paris in September this year. Personally, 
Venkatesh is convinced that Tipu was a 
great visionary. 

Mansoor All Khan of the A1 Ameen 
Foundation in Bangalore corroborates 
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Even as the debate 
continues, tour 
operators have 
reason to smile. The 
controversy gives the 
curious tourist a 
reason to visit Mysore 


because Tipu Sultan upholds secular 
values. "1 was pretty uninitiated when 1 
started my research and by the end of it 
Tipu was my hero, my role-modcl," he 
gushes. 

The singular dearth of heroes in the 
times we live in has left us with little 
option but to relive moments of glory 
from the past. Packaging heroes from 
the history in glossy wrappers and pull- j 
ing them high up on the pedestal seems 
to be the only way out for those despera¬ 
tely in search of ‘role models’. 

Ironically, as the country takes bigger 
strides into the future, it keeps going into 
the past for all the wrong reasons. 

Even as the debate is still on. there are 
a few others who have a lot to gain from 
the controversy as long as it is kept alive. 
Xonlroversy or whatever, Tm happy 
because it makes people curious and 
gives the tourist a reason to visit Myso¬ 
re,” smiles a Bangalore-based lour opera¬ 
tor. Which shows how attempts to glori¬ 
fy heroes from the past are often reduc¬ 
ed to mere marketing gimmicks. 

And Tipu Sultan has seen it all — his 
tombstone has doubled as wickets for 
children who play cricket and now he is 
a bait to give the sagging tourism indus¬ 
try a boost. 

So much for a ‘hero’. • 
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O n the first day of the 
Bengali New Year, when 
locals, passers-by and a 
few cinema-crazy people 
swarmed in into the spraw¬ 
ling courtyard of an old mansion in Hari 
Ghosh Street in North Calcutta (some 
sneaked in and some craned their necks 
from the balconies of adjoining build¬ 
ings to catch a view), to watch a sharp- 
featured, lanceolate-eyed lady clad in 
jeans and sneakers calling the shots, film¬ 
ing an elaborate Hindu ceremony of last 
rites for which almost the entire cast 
(generations of people from the extend¬ 
ed family) come together, they couldn’t 
have known that this same woman 
would, within a couple of days, face the 
camera, playing an elderly widow, wear¬ 
ing white with a dash of grey in her hair 
and still manage to look as stunning 
nonetheless. 

That she would go about on the sets of 
that same house, reconstructed on the 


In ParomitarEkdin, 
Apcinia Sen performs 
both behind and in 
front of the camera 



floor of Technicians' Studio in Tolly- 
gunge, complete with stained glass 
alcoves and walls made to look as if they 
have not been painted for years, putting 
all the bell-metal articles on one shelf 
and dusting the marble-topped dining 
table ("There should be a method as to 
how the room is arranged," she would 
say. "Can Sanaka's domain be so disor¬ 
derly?"). That she would do umpteen 
rehearsals with the cast before each take 
because she is shooting on a shoe-string 
budget and the film needed to be com¬ 
pleted in just five weeks and she could¬ 
n't afford to shoot the same sequence 
more than twice; and then run behind the 
camera for a look-through and run back 
again to face it, slipping in and out of 
role-playing with practised ease. 

It isn’t as easy as it looks though. The 
producer of film-maker-actress Apama 
Sen’s new film, Paromitar Ekdin (A 
Day in the Life of Paromita), insist^ 
that Sen played one of the two female 
leads. "Had I been just the director Td 
have felt the strain less," agrees Sen, 
hastening to add that in a way it is good 
that ^ is also acting because "since 1 
had writlefi the character I understand it 


very well. To get somebody else to per¬ 
form the way 1 want... that's a difficult 
job." 

Sen plays Sanaka, the gorgeous matri¬ 
arch, a woman of great intelligence and 
personality who spends most of her life 
within the confines of a crumbling old 
Calcutta house. The film is woven 
around her relationship with Paromita, 
the young daughter-in-law who even¬ 
tually walks out of her marriage but the 
bond with the mother-in-law survives. 
In Paromita, the educated, indivi¬ 
dualistic, rational and spirited woman, it 
is not difficult to find an extension of 
Sen herself. She is firm without being 
arrogant, gentle and loving to the mem¬ 
bers of her family by marriage without 
being subservient, and manages to 
retain her composure in the most tense 
situations. 

A true replica of the way Sen is on the 
sets, as indeed in life. A life, in which 
she can and does accommodate a thou¬ 
sand things — acting, direction, poetry 
recitals, editing a magazine, inaugurat¬ 
ing events, de^rating her home, play- I 
ing mother and wife, picking up the oM 
vagrant woman from the street. In the I 
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CULIUREPROnLE 



Sm dlra«U tMHnllni 
ClurttopMihyay on tiM 
onto of J’nramMnr HhMr 
( abovo) and (loft) a oUll 
from tho film 



In Paromita, 
the educated, 
individualistic, 
rational and 
spirited 
woman, it is 
not difficult to 
find an 
extension of 
Sen herself 


film, when Paromita secs Sanaka for the 
first time, which coincides with her 
entiy into the household after her wed¬ 
ding, she looks at her in awe and won¬ 
der. Sen too, with her versatility, leader¬ 
ship and ability to excel in whi^ver she 
do^, continues to amaze us. 

Everytime she shoots in public 
places, there's a crowd. Even when she 
is shooting with a star cast, it is this 
attractive and quick-witted woman on 
the wrong side of 50 that people want to 
watch. Isn’t celebrity an additional has¬ 
sle for a filmmaker? "On the contrary, 
it’s easier," says Sen, always one to look 
at the positive side of things. "People are 
very receptive, ready to help. Actors 
will work for much less in my films, and 
technicians will put their best foot for¬ 
ward. When you have done some good 
work which has been recognised, people 
want to be associated with your work. 
That’s an advantage." 

T he good work began , with Satyajit 
Ray, who first cast her as the adolesc¬ 
ent bride — the tomboyish prankster 
who discovers the joy s of wedd^ bliss 
— in Teen Kanya (Three Daughters). 
Although Sen’s parents (her father (Thi- 
dananda Dasgupta is a critically- 
acclaimed film-maker) were heavily 
into the film society movement for 
which reason her initiation into quality 
films fiom the West happened quite 
early, Ray was the guiding light. When 
she wrote her first film, 36 Chowringhee 
Lane, it was Ray who went through the 
script, okayed it and suggested Shashi 
Ka{^r as producer. The moving tale of 
a lonely Anglo-Indian school teacher, 
who is temporarily befriended by her ex¬ 
student and her boyfriend only to be dis¬ 
owned as soon as the couple tie the knot 
and do not need her vacant flat for their 
afternoon rendezvous, won many hearts 
and went on to win the Eagle Award at 
Manila. 

In the films that followed— Paroma, 
Sati, Picnic and Yuganta — Sen’s lyri¬ 
cal, nostalgic mode of story-telling 
began to m^e way for a harsher, more 
complex, down-to-earth world view. 
They also questioned the position of 
women in society—women of all kinds 
—the incarcerated housewife; the deaf- 
mute girl who is married off to a tree; the 
dependant widow who feels insecure 
when her brother-in-law, who is the pro¬ 
vider, is attracted towards her own 
sister; the talented dancer who stifles her 
desires for a child and a happy married 
life under her own ambition. 




CULTURE PROHLE 


In Paromitar Ekdin, Sen wonders 
"what happens to a relationship, which 
is scKially determined by marriage, after 
a divorce. What happens to the feelings 
when the relationship docs not officially 
exist any more?" What happens when 
the daughter-in-law cannot participate 
in the last riles of the mother-in-law who 
she so loved and admired, and is no less 
bereaved than others in the family? 

At a time when the idea of joint fami¬ 
lies, and even living with in-laws, is 
becoming passe, the film can perhaps be 
viewed as a nostalgia trip, if not an 
elegy. It is about pcuin-chcwing women 
who wear the house keys in a big bunch 
tied to their saree-end and spend the 
afternoons on the verandah, tying each 
other's hair, exchanging notes about 
their lives. Bengali rituals associated 


with maniage and childbirth have been 
picturised in elaborate detail. So, was 
Sen tiyIng to record the elements of a 
receding era, weaving an old world 
charm? "Aatkarai is the ritual performed 
when a male child is bom," explains 
Sen. "I wanted to show the family mem¬ 
bers were ecstatic at the birth of a male 
child, so that I could show the reversal 
when the child turns out to be a spastic." 
The blame, inevitably, is heaped on Paro- 
mita for giving birth to a freak. 

The reluctance to face up to the so- 
called aberrations that exist in society — 
be it physicaMifienial disability in people 


or extraordinary human behaviour—is 
something Sen feels strongly about. 
There is Sudhapishi in Paroma, the 
mentally-derang^ aunt who stayed 
locked up in the room on the roof — an 
object of curiosity for the children. In 
Paromitar Ekdin, Khuku, Sanaka’s 
daughter, is a schizophrenic, who some¬ 
times breaks into beautiful songs. Why 
do these madwomen in the attic keep 
returning to her films? Sen’s contention 
is that psychological problems, though 
rampant in society, are hardly ever dealt 
with realistically in Indian films. That 
they are cither glamorised or "treated as 
objects of pity. But they are part of the 
human race as well." 

Her ability to empathise with the sick, 
the repressed, the mentally challenged 
and the woman who doesn’t want to 
remain trapped forever in a wrong marri¬ 


age springs out of her sensitive nature, 
her concern for those around her. Which 
gels well with her intellect, her modem 
dress .sense and outlook, her English edu¬ 
cation and her love for poetry. In the Six¬ 
ties, she had arrived on the screen—the 
answer to the educated and cultured 
middle-class Bengali’s desires and 
dreams. Only the other day, her role as 
the ageing danseuse caught in a difficult 
relationship with her daughter in Ritu- 
pamo Ghosh’s Vnishe April proved 
once again what a consummate actress 
she is, that she hadn’t lost her magic 
touch even after acting in a whole lot of 


I potboilers. 

W hat keeps her going? It is probably 
her curiosity, her sense of wonder¬ 
ment. She is a romantic, one of the lasts 
that we have. Who can forget the young 
son in Paroma, telling his kid brother 
about the possibility of discovering a 
new galaxy as they lie side by side at 
night, in a house that has just begun to 
cool down after an ugly fight between 
their parents? In Yuganta, when the 
heroine suddenly plunges into the pool 
on a rainy day, her skirt billowing, just 
to shock her boyfriend, which adventure- 
loving young woman wouldn’t want to 
be in her shoes? 

When late in October this year, at the 
time of the annual Durga Puja, the 
people of Bengal hit the streets dressed 
in their festive bests with friends, lovers, 
family-members and children, and some 
of them walk into a theatre showing Par¬ 
omitar Ekdin, they wouldn’t know that 
the film is the product of days of combin¬ 
ed effort of a dedicated team of technicia¬ 
ns, artists and production executives, 
each of whom had pitched in his best 
efforts just to be a part of Rinadi’s — as 
they all call Sen — creative enleiprise. 
They wouldn’t know how the matinee 
idol of yesteryears who has made her 
mark as director-actress both home and 
abroad, addresses most of her collea¬ 
gues on the film sets as the more endear¬ 
ing tui (you), rather than the formal 
apni, rushing to hitch up the saree of the 
actress playing the maid servant for 
maid servants don’t wear their sarees 
covering their ankles when they’re mop¬ 
ping the floor and, in the next moment, 
cuddling the spastic child as a reward for 
a perfect shot he’s just given. They 
wouldn’t know that the film is about 
building relationships really, relation¬ 
ships that endure — not just involving 
Sanaka and Paromita who meet as stran¬ 
gers and are separated under extranea- 
ous circumstances yet continue to occu¬ 
py a special place in each other’s hearts, 
but also that between all those people 
who were involved in the making of the 
film and the person whose baby it is. All 
of them may not say it in so many words, 
but the alacrity with which each res¬ 
ponds to her cdl and hangs upon every 
word that she says, shows. ^ 

But all those people who go for a late- 
night show in a city awake with the 
sound of the drum and the roads awash 
with glittering lights, would not know 
ail that. They will just watch the film. • 
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Are you a Rehabilitation Professional 
working in the field of disability in any of 
the following categories? 


a 0cG«patloiiat TharGpisiG 
a Clilical PsychoiogistP 
a Spatdi Fathologists 
a Ai^iologist ud Speech 
TtieraplsU 

a Spe^ Teachers for edeceliM 
aedlnHoiegtheiianficapped 
a Mabilltatfoi P^cbolDpisU 
a Pebahilitatioe Serial M^ars 


a liaariil JUd aad tar Moiid 
Tariufriais 

a RahahWllto Easiaeers aid 
IhAriciaas 

a fhicatioaal Coaiseilon, 
Enpieptnaat Officers aid 
Placeawat Officers dialiog 
with haadictvped 
a Moltiparpose Reht^flfattoa 
Theniriats, fechairiaas 


a fMnhflite^ PrwtifiMars la 
Meatal OatardatiM 
a ih'laatatioa aad MobilHp ^1^ 
a Conanoaitp Based (MaKlitatioa 
Protesrioaafs 

a IMiAilitathM teaasrilorsf 
Adadalshrriots 
a Prosthetists aid Oithriists 
a Oriiabilftatioa iorkshop Maaagers 
a Ophthalmic Techaiciaas 


STATUTORY 

WARNINO: 

Practising without RCI accredition 
is illegal under RCI Act No. 34 of 1992 U/S 13. 



is legally a must. 



For further details, please contact 
Member Secretary 


Dr. Thakur V. Hari Prasad. 

Chairman 


Rehabilitation Council of India 

(A Statutory Body of the Govt of India] 

Bharat Scouts & Guides Building. 16 M.G Marg, I P. Estate, New Delhi-110 002 
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A TWIST IN 


CBI officers and key prosecution 
witnesses are show-caused for 
defrauding the judiciary in the Purulia 
arms drop case 


If the false evidence with oblique motive can be given in the 
Apex Court, a serious view for the same has to be taken to, 
maintain a modicum of fairness in the courts below. This 
apart, the increasing tendency of taking recourse to objection- 
able means to get a favourable verdict in the courts has to be 
viewed gravely to deter the large number of persons approach¬ 
ing Courts from doing so. Such a tendency is required to be 
curbed, which requires somewhat deterrent sentence ." 

—Supreme Court (Chandra Sashi vs Anil Kumar Verma) 


L ies, lies, and more lies. That was the CBTs winning 
ffomula to swing the Purulia arms drop case. But 
the strategy has backfired. When the country's pre¬ 
mier investigative agency filed the charge-sheet in 
March 1996, it was confident that it had a open- 
and-shut case on its hands. Its investigators had amass^ a 
I huge body of evidence, and that it was only a matter of time, it 
had imagined, before Peter Bleach, a British arms dealer, and 
six Latvians, the crew of a plane used in the mission, were con¬ 
victed on charges of abetting a conspiracy to wage war against 
I the state. Bleach and the Latvians were facing trial for air- 
I dropping arms at Purulia, West Bengal, close to mid-night on 
17 D^ember 1995. And, if convicted, could be hanged or sen¬ 
tenced for life. 

But a little over three years later, the case looks more open 
than shut, and it's in no way clear as to who, ultimately, will 
face conviction: the accused or their prosecutors. And, ironi¬ 
cally, it is the pile of evidence trained on Bleach and the Latvi¬ 
ans that may finally let the CBI down, for the court feels that, 
prima facie, there are reasons to believe that evidence has 
been tampered with and falsely fabricated. 

R esponding to a series of petitions filed by a Calcutta- 
based legal activist, Deepak Kumar Prahladka, the ses¬ 
sions court ordered on 30 April and 4 May that show-cause 
notices be served on key investigators to explain why criminal 
proceedings should not be initiated against them. They have 
been accused of making false statements and giving false and 
tampered evidence to mislead the court and secure the convic¬ 
tion of Bleach and the Latvians. 

Prahladka intervened in the trial last year by dint of peti- 
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tions under Section 340 of the CrPC, which gives any person 
the right to step in if he or she conies to know of false evidence 
being given in any judicial proceeding. 

In his petititions. Prahladka has argued that the CBI decid¬ 
ed to frame Bleach and the Latvians after Kim Peter Davy, the 
organiser of the mission, managed to escape or was allowed to 
get away at Bombay’s Sahar Airport. Davy mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared in the early hours of22.12.95, soon after the plane in 
which they were travelling from Madras to Karachi was forc¬ 
ed to land at Bombay. With the kingpin gone, the CBI chose to 
make scapegoats of Bleach and the Latvians, feels Prahladka. 

Tampering of evidence is considered a serious offence. T^c 
Supreme Court is known to have despalcl^ several police 
officers to jail after having found them guilty of scuppering 


The AN-26B plane 
was refuelled in 
Bombay to enable 
it to take off for 
Karachi. 
Prahladka says 
that the CBI 
concocted its story 
to implicate Bleach 
after Kim Davy 
managed to give 
everybody the slip 



the flow of justice by witholding facts, telling lies and doctw- 
ing documents. In the Purulia case, Pr^adka has accused the 
CBI of having done all that, and Justice P.K. Biswas agrees 
that the charges are not unfounded. 

Among those who have been hauled up are Loteiwth 
Behra, superintendent of police of the CBI Special Cnme 
Branch and the overall in^harge of the case, chief invesug^, 
ing officer P.S. Mukhopadhyay of the CBI, Debab^pa- 
kur, the then deputy superintendent of police, Cro Wwt 
Bengal, Detective Sergeant S.L. Elcock of the North York^- 
re Police Special Branch, and two officers-in-charge of police 
stations in Purulia under whose jurisdiction the drop rone lay. 
They have been given till 10 June to respond, and could fa» 
criminal proceedings if they failed to rebut the charges to the 
court's satisfaction. If convicted, all of them may be sentenc- 

"What remains of the prosecution!" chittes Prahla^. 
■u/:.!, i«e main niavent heine indicted for making a mockery 
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of the judicial process and undermining the prestige of the 
court, the CBI finds itself in a big mess." 

P rahladka's petitions suggest (and the court has taken 
cognizance of them) that attempts to falsify the facts had 
begun on Day One. 

In January 1997, Sin>JDAY had done a major investigation 
(Our Story, 5—11 January) into the Purulia incident and had 
said that the CBI was suppressing vital facts from the court, 
chasing red herrings and perhaps shielding key conspirators 
both in India and abroad, and was probably engaged in a mas¬ 
sive cover-up operation. Now, two years later, the petitions 


including one armyman, in which they have said that the offi¬ 
cers had already left for the spot by the time they had reached 
the police stations at 6.30 am to report the incident. "The FIR 
is liable to be quashed only on this ground," says Prahladka. 

Besides, Pr^ladka states that the name of the first inform¬ 
ant was never recorded by the Jhalda PS and that the first infor¬ 
mant of the Jaipur PS has never been produced in court. 

THE LANDING 

The CBI has also been charged for lying to the court about 
the reasons for ordering the plane to land at Bombay airport. 


THE PURULIA DOCUMENTARY: tell-tale evidence 



Bleacb'stedo PESO, infonningtlM 

authorities about a Gompiracy to drop 

biPundto 


Hie handwrilton notes of Detoctivo 
Sofssant Etoodc Bloach gave trim 
dotalls of the conspiracy 


Notes token by the North Yorhshiro 
Pelioo during their third mo o t i ng with 
Bleach In December, 1995 


admitted in court seem to vindicate Sunday’s observations 
and spell out how the CBI has tried to defraud a court of law. 

THE DAY AFTER 

Show-cause notices have been served on P.K. Mitra and 
Jiban Chakrabarty, officers-in-charge of Jhalda and Jaipur 
police stations in Purulia respectively, in whose jurisdic¬ 
tions the arms fell on the night of 17 December 1995. 

In the charge-sheet filed by the CBI, which forms the basis 
of the charges against Bleach and the Latvians, the two police 
officers are stat^ to have said that they first came to know of 
the incident at 8.10 am the following day and rushed to the 
spot inunediately. 

Prahladka has pointed out to the court that the claims are 
false. He has cited the depositions by prosecution witnesses, 


The AN-26B transport plane which allegedly dropped 
arms over Purulia had flown in from Bulgaria on 17.12.95 
after a brief halt at Karachi. In India, it refuelled at Varanasi, 
and took off for Yangon, flying the designated path, R460. 
While over Gaya, the plane is said to have deviated from 
R460, flown low over Purulia, dropped crates full of arms, 
and returned to its designated course. It then headed for 
Yangon, but was refused permission to land, and hence came 
back to touch down at Calcutta. There, it refuelled, and took 
off for Phuket in Thailand in the early hours of 18.12.95. 

On its way back, the plane was cleared by the Directorate 
General of Civil Aviation (DGCA) to fly the Phuket- 
Calcutta-Varanasi-Karachi route. But it changed its flight 
plan and flew to Madras instead. And from there it took off for 
Karachi. 
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The plane flew without a hitch till it apprc^hed Bombay, 
when the pilot got a message from the civil air traffic control 

(ATC), ordering it to land at Sahar Airport. . 

The CBI has claimed in its charge-sheet that during investi- 
cation the aircraft responsible for this dropping could ^ trac¬ 
ed and it could be identified that an AN-26 aircraft having cdl 
sign YLLDB was flown over the sky of Jhdda P.S. on the 
night of 17/18-12-95 at the aforesaid time while it was coming 
from Varanasi to Calcutta. After identification of the a^aft, 
all the Military Liaison Units (MLU) in the airports all over 
the country were alerted and were advised to look out for the 
said aircraft." 


on the tarmac in Bombay to enable it to t^ off for KmjmW. 
The CBI concocted its story about the landing, fMls PrahlM- 
ka, to implicate Bleach after Davy managed to give everybo- 

^^^d*how — assuming their version to be true — did the 

ed on oath: "On 22/12/951 along with DIG C® West Bengal 
went to Calcutta airport to make enq^ wi imT" 

scheduled cargo aircraft had landed in Calcu^ on 1 ^^5. 
Thakur then went on to say that they asce^n^ from the 
AMLU that an /tN-26 with registration number YLLDB tiaa 



British home offics tetter to Bleach: 
India was first brfonned on 10 
November 1995 


Indian home mhiistiy tetter bifonniag 
the govenmient of West Bengal; It 
knew about the plan 


The rehieWng receipt: yet, tha BH-aB 
(YLLDB) was very naariy lit oil hem 
Bombay on 22> 12*95 


Prosecution witnesses from Madras airport have, 
told the court that they had received no alert from the MLUs. 
And if in Bombay the MLU wanted the plane to land, it was 

for a reason other than Purulia. 

Sarad Kumar Rastogi, who was posted as watch superviso¬ 
ry officer that night, has told the court: "1 enquired about the 
reason why the MLU asked the aircraft to land at Bombay. 
The MLU reported that the aircraft had fmled to follow the pre¬ 
scribed route as specified by the DGCA." . 

Yet the CBI charge-sheet claims that MLUs in ai^rts Mi 
over the country had been alerted about the plane’s links wm 
Purulia. Obviously, one of the two sides is lying. In fact, Prah- 
laHifA has told the court that the investigators had no idling ot 
the plane’s involvement in the Purulia incident till Ble^ 
gave them the story. In fact, the plane was refuelled as it stood 


landed in Calcutta at around mid-night on 18.12.95 and that it 
was indeed a non-scheduled flight. Thakur smd thM they had 
also learnt that the plane had passed owr 
2300 hour on 17.12.95, and that the same flight had been forc¬ 
ed to land at Bombay. , „ . .j. V J 

Yet, when cross-examined by Bleach, Thakur said he hM 
no "materials to show" that the plane had passed over Purolia 
that day. "But," he added, "from conversation, 1 gathered the 
S3rnc ** 

Thakur said he had spoken to the director, aerodromes, Cal¬ 
cutta airport, and also to officers of the AMLU. The gentlena- 
en had told him that they had come to know from radar read¬ 
ings that the plane had passed over Purulia. Thakur, however, 
did not record their statemente. 

In his petition, Prahladka makes this out to be a cock- 
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'There’s a high-level cover-up in 


both countries ' 

Feels Tory MP Teddy Taylor 

SuNOA y pnet Teddy Taylor at his 7 Milbank office a few 
days iffter the City Civil and Sessions Court in Calcutta 
directed petitioner Deepak Prahladka to despatch 
stmunons to Sergeant Stephen Leslie Elcock of the New 
Yorkshire Special Branch The portly old man was all too 
edger to talk about Peter Bleach in the light of this latest 
development Excerpts: 


and Inielligence am yet to see any evidenceof 

wrongdoing by any of the Untt^ Kingdom agencies 
involved in this case". 

Sir Taylw referred to this reply as "hopelessly 
inadequate"] * 

Q: Is Peter Bleadi die irlcdm of a lilgii**tevei conspiracy 7 
A: It is a conspiracy by the British government^ and the 
Indian government, not to allow the facts of the case to 


Sunday: What Is your 
reaction to this court 
order? 

Sir Teddy Taylor: This 
court order, of which 1 
learnt just minutes before 
you came via a fax from 
Peter, is just what we 
needed. It vindicates our 
faith in the courts of India 
which are supposed to be 
independent and 
imp^al. Now, I wUl do 
all that lean to put 
pressure on the home 
office to come out with 
the truth. 1 wilt raise the 
issue in the House and 
take up the matter with t 
Jack Straw. The home | 

office owes an % 

explanation to the people | 
of both countries. 



Pniar Blaack Maud or iaa? 


Q: This really does pttt the home office in a spot... 

A: Yes. Hiis comes a year aftor Jack Straw wrote to me 
explaining that "the discrepancy between the copy sent to 
the Indian autbenities and the c^y sent to Mr Bleach was 
the resuh of nothing more than a clerical etixM* by the police 
in this country". 

It appals to me how the h<mie secretary could be advised 
that the fabricated document, which amounts to tampering 
of evidence, was just a 'clerical error*. After Sgt Elcock’s 
deposition before the Cdcutta court, I had ask^ Jack 
Straw to explain the government’s positiem, but he is yet to 
reply. 

(Note: Three days later. Straw did r^ly to the points 
raised by Taylor. He "stressed that the Sei^ty Service’s 
inyolVranent in diis case was peripheral and that there has 
been nothing to hide. It is sinqrly lumnal practice to 
icei^w passing references to the Security Service ftroin a 
dddhment of this sort., .to avoid unnecessary and iirelevant 
;sc^lementary questions* and went on to am that "it is a 
loi^>slanding government practice not to comment on 
opendons that nuy have been mounted by the Security 


teach the court in Calcutta, to ensure that hangs. No 
govonment wants to admit that it was engaged in 
undocoverwoik. 

Q: Who is this mystrateus William Johnstm? 

A; I have no idea. That is what we need to find out, lhave., 
been constantly asking the home secretary about (he MI6 
connection to diis case. But he reftises to refer to it 

Q: Areyoucoovliiceil that Bleach la not guilty? 

A: lhave known Peter for ova* 15 years ndW. He has been 
involved in a number of um»ual j^ojeds in various prats 
of the world. But he has always told me the tnith and there 
is no teasmi for me to bdlieve (hat he k not qMMdcirtg the 
troth now. Petra is not guilty and it will te most 
uofintunate, it will be a shepte, if he im tohe.seqtmced. I 
will do all that I can, politically, to try and pre^t that. But 
tiuHe is a high-level covra-iq) at tiie government level, in 
fact in both goveininents, for which they want Peter to 
hang. • 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


and-bull story and has accused Thakur of wilfully lying to the 
court. He says his suspicions were aroused by the statements 
of D.N. Ghosh, deputy director, aerodrome, and in<charge of 
air traffic control, Calcutta Airport. Ghosh had said: "We had 
only one terminal radar facility for the purpose of landing and 
taking off. We do not have any enroute radar and this radar 
facility is only available for the purpose of landing." Surely, a 
landing radar could not have spotted a plane over Purulia! 
Which radar, then, is Thakur talking about? 

Prahladka has also argued that had the AMLU at Calcutta 
known about the plane* s detour from radar readings, the air¬ 
craft would have been impounded at Calcutta, and not allow¬ 
ed to proceed to Phuket. 

THE ARREST 

The CBl has also been charged with lying about the arrest 
of the accused in Bombay. The Constitution is categorical that 
a detained person must be produced in court within 24 hours 
of being apprehended. But Bleach and the Latvians, accord¬ 
ing to FYahladka, had been produced in court after 56 hours. 

The charge-sheet states that they were arrested on 23.12.95 
and produced in court on 24.12.95 at about 1.30 pm. This is a 
delil^rate lie, Prahladka has pointed out. He has shown that, 
by the CBFs own admission in the same charge-sheet, Bleach 
and the Latvians had been "detained by the Immigration 
Deptt" at Bombay airport "soon after landing of the aircraft". 
And that, Prahladka figures out, was at around 3 am on 
22.12.95. He, however, argues that their detention has actual¬ 
ly begun the moment the plane landed at 1.39 am in complian¬ 
ce with the ATC order. 

Besides, he has cited gross anomalies in the deposition of 
DSP CID Debabrata Thakur, who seems unable to make up 
his mind on what he did when. Here is how he tied himself up 
in knots while being examined and cross-examined: 

• "I interrogated Bleach and Latvians on 23.12.95 between 
11 -45 hours to 15-00 hours." 

• "After interrogation of those accused persons I arrested 
those accused persons viz Klichine Alexander, Gaidache 
Oleg, Moskvitin Igor, Timmerman Igor. Antimenko and 
Peter James Bleach." 

• "I arrested Bleach and Latvians on 23.12.95 at 12-30 
hours." 

If all that sounds a bit wonky, here*s a teaser: when were 
these men actually arrested? On 24.12.95, and that too, after 
obtaining remand from the Bombay court. There is no room 
for speculation as far as this date is concerned. 

The arrest memo issued by Thakur to each of the arrested, 
duly signed by Thakur himself, the detainee and a witness, 
bears that indelible date. 

"Clearly," Prahladka told Sunday, "Thakur had lied to the 
court in Bombay as well." 

THE INFORMER 

It has now become clear that the CBI charge-sheet and the 
trial so far have been based on the suppression of a fact most 
crucial to the case: that Peter Bleach h^ informed the British 
authorities at frequent intervals about a criminal conspiracy 
by Kim Davy and his associates in Denmark to drop arms in 
Purulia. Sunday had brought this to light two years back (Our 



up, u# 

^ * 1 ' j;. 1" *1^ 

Says Sgt 


Sgt Stephen LesUie . 

the security services tn IX / 

bumblingfooi? The answers 
ul^fhmicconvetsatUmwithSvte^ifS^kafilfy 'V, 
fkateringfor the SpecialBPaht0teffice.r^tllllkAe,fle^ .■ 
Yorkshire Police. Elcock^sSeBgeaiS/ggipKeetiiUi^^ ’ 
thatheholdsastrictbri^tOKmvi*tm0idU^titj^} . 
leave the rest to the powers mat be, 


Sunday: Have you ^ 

court order sununonliig yob to CataHliit-7 ' • 

Sgt SteidieD LesUe Eloock: What? WIkat . 


Q: The aessJons court Ib Cakotta haalineitA - 
ahow^aose notice as to why crtoklMl 
should not Iw Initiatod againat you Ihriiuigirajiy^ 
cvfdoMe in the Purulia case. 

A: I have no idea of that. I have received noddng 
yeL..(fiiobile disconnected). ' 


Qt B«Rit*s beconiing Increariniiy fitiartlMAii'‘':#A;7:v 

h^pi^evd oonspiiucy in Iwth CQualries has attsaqllMA 

to tttdead the court. 

A: No. There is no cover>iip, no coospincy. 


meetingwithBleach? 

A: The dterations were deried mors aid soioly k 

eiton cannot be a criminal offence. ,>7 

.. . 

' ' ' V '' ‘ ^ 

Q: 0917 Fdbnuuryy during crosa-eiMmiii9ti09t|ii^ 
adndttod that you had made iiw chanfM 
instructions (hun the''eecuj^ 

A; 1 repeat theie has been no impropriely. 
has been piesented to the coim in the cornel 
documents were not tampered wUh. AOdds tdls Isj^^y^ 
mischief-making. . ' . 7 * 


Story, 5—11 January, 1997), and now the court has taken 
cognizance on the basis of Prsihiadka’s petition. 

Documents produced as evidence before the court 
incontroveitibly pn)ve that Bleach had informed the Defence 
Exports Service Organisation (DESO), a wing of the British 
defence ministry, about the conspiracy. In a faxed message, 
dated 18.8.95, to Collin Allkins at the DESO India desk. 
Bleach had given a graphic account of what was in the ofTing. 

Allkins had passed the information on to what he refers to 
as "appropriate authorities", and Detective Sergeant S.L. 
Elcock of the North Yorkshire Police Special Branch met 
Bleach at his North Yorkshire residence on 14.9.95. 

It has now become known that the police acted on the basis 
of a telex note from someone whose name has been expunged 
ftom the copy that the CBl has produced as evidence. 
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Legal eagle 

Deepak Prahladka is committed to 
fighting corruption in courtrooms 

D |eepak Kiunar Prahladka, 37, is a crusader against 
judicial fraud. He doesn’t have any law deg^, but 
that hasn’t deterred Prahladka from intervening in 
important cases in which he found false evidence was 
being given to mislead the courts. One such case involves 
a former judge of the Calcutta High Court, Ajit Sengupta, 
who was pulled up for FERA violations. And now his 
intervention in the Purulia case has put the CBI in a spot. 

Prahladka chanced to meet Peter Bleach and the 
Latvians in Calcutta’s Presidency Jail in May last year, 
when the then Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Prabha 
Shankar Mishra packed him off to the high-security prison 
on contempt charges. Prahladka had accused the Chief 
Justice of abusing his power. Supreme Court, however, 
stayed the sentence and has taken up the matter for hearing. 

During the 36 days that he was in jail before the apex 
f---—1 


r 



D t i >ak PrriilatWm; one-mti army 

court bailed him out, Prahladka got access to papers 
produced as evidence in court and discovered gross 
anomalies that he felt amounted to falsification. Once out 
of jail, he filed a series of petitions accusing the CBI and its 
key witnesses of trying to defraud the court. 

’’There are many people fighting against political, 
administrative and environmental pollution, but I am the 
only crusader against pollution in Indian judiciaiy, 
particularly in West Bengal courts,” Prahladka told 
Sunday. • 

At that meeting. Bleach repeated to Elcock all that he had 
earlier told Allkins, and the detective sergeant took 
handwritten notes of all that he was told. Those notes were 
later sent to the Calcutta court by the North Yorkshire Police 
through the Bow Street Magistrate’s Court in London 
following a letter rogatory sent by the court in Calcutta. They 
now form part of the evidence. 

Elcock testified before the court in February this year that 


he had indeed met Bleach on 14.9.95 and that the handwritten 
notes were his. It has also been proved that Elcock had sent a 
handwritten report of that interview to the British Secret 
Service, better known as the MI5. 

The Special Branch officer met Bleach twice subsequently 
— on 22.9.95 and 8.12.95, though Bleach disputes the date of 
the second. And, as before. Elcock filed reports of the 
interview to the Secret Service. 

Information given by Bleach was then passed on to the 
Government of India. In a letter to Bleach, G.W. MacAlister, 
an officer in the British home office, has stated that the 
information was first given to the Indian government on 10 
November 1995. This was followed by further despatches on 
17 November and 15 December that year. 

That explains the contents of a letter written by Sashi 
Prakash, an additional secretary in the Union home ministry 
(What happened in Purulia?, Sunday, 1 —7 December, 
1996). Despite having been tipped off by the British 
authorities on 10 November 1995, Sashi Prakash waited for 
32 days before sending a letter by registered post to the 
government of West Bengal (which reached after the 
incident), alerting the slate. 

The information contained in that letter, dated 12 
December 1995, is clearly a close repetition of all that Bleach 
had told DESO and, later, the North Yorkshire Police. Thus, 
it’s evident that the prior information that Government of 
India had received actually came from Peter Bleach. 

Did Sashi Prakash infonn the Indian Air Force? Did he 
inform the DGCA? Did he file an FIR after being informed by 
the British authorities? In a separate petition, Prahladka has 
pleaded that Sashi Prakash should be impleaded in the case 
for criminal negligence of duty. The court, however, has ruled 
that only the Government of India can take appropriate action 
against Sashi Prakash. Prahladka, however, has decided to 
move Calcutta High Court against this order. 

The CBI had known all this ever since they took over the 
case on 27.12.95. Bleach has been consistent in saying that he 
had given the CBI a detailed account of the events leading up 
to the arms drop, but his statement, according to Bleach, had 
been suppressed. Later, he wanted make a statement before 
the court, but the CBI raised objections. And, in any case, the 
CBI cannot feign ignorance, as the tell-tale documents were 
in their hands long before its officers sat down to frame the 
charges. 

DcrecnvE sBiGEAtfr acocK 

And in trying to suppress this crucial information which 
would have made Bleach the main informer and prime wit¬ 
ness instead of the prime accused in the case, Prahladka has 
pointed out that the CBI tampered with some of the docu¬ 
ments produced as evidence. 

For example, parts of the telex message asking the North 
Yorkshire Police to get in touch with Bleach and seek informa¬ 
tion about the conspiracy have been blocked out. So it is diffi¬ 
cult to gather from the copy produced as evidence as to whom 
the message was being sent and by who. 

Secondly, the first and the last paragraphs of the handwrit¬ 
ten report sent by Elcock have b^n similarly deleted. This 
came to light when the British authorities sent to Bleach cop¬ 
ies of the papers forwarded by the North Yorkshire Police to 
the court. The copies didn’t match, and Prahladka has claimed 
in his petition that the document had been doctored. 
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While being cross-examined by Bleach, Det^ve Se g 
ant Elcock testified that portions of his report had ' 

ed to withhold the identity of the Secret Se^ice officer to 
whom it was sent. And the very next day, he changed his ver¬ 
sion to say that it was a "photocopy error . 

What is more, the North Yorkshire Police had l«‘cd p 
items Sat were sent to the court. The CBl had taken from the 
court the sealed box containing the documents for examina 
tion and returned them in due course. But when it was opened 
in court during Elcock's examination, it was found to contain 

^^Tlw fwo surreptitious entrants were the reports of Elcoc>i’s 
second and third meetings with Bleach. These had 

not been listed but their typed copies managed 
court And they did without the signature of tht exhibit officer 
of the North Yorkshire Police or any date beneath Elcock s 

^''fIciSc offered a lengthy and somewhat laboured explana¬ 
tion to clarify how that could have had .^^*5 

ka has accus^ him of giving false evidence and Justice P.K. 

^'^rsus^t^afuie^wo documents were /“hneated 

bv the CBI and later endoised by Elcock, Pr^ladka to 
-And that is also probably the reason why the report 

fsSxeSSp about the date ofElcock-ssecondr^^^^ 

^SiiSly. in hi. ^ennd 

that he had advised Bleach to Steer clear of the deal. 

peiertothune 

Bleach did distance himself ffoin Ae 
touch with Bolder Technologies 

tish firm dealing in armaments, and it was BTI that supplied 


the arms and ammunitions to Davy. Bleach for his part rout¬ 
ed for aircraft and spotted one in Latvia. It was purchase^y 
Carol Air Services, which signed a contract with Ae meinber. 
of the crew. Bleach remained in the background, imagining 
all along that the information provided by him 
Si upon and would help bust a major gang of illegal arms 

dealers and gold smugglers. 

But the Indian authorities took no step to " 

the plane landed at Varanasi before dropping arms in Puralw. 

And, later, when Davy disappeared £ch Mid 

bay’s Sahar Airport, the authonties decided to fix Bleach and 

* T^pi^we Bleach’s complicity, the CBI priced a letter 
written by one Peter to a man called Bnan ’Riune, one of 
Davy’s Danish associates. The letter is incnminatmg inrofM 
^ pLr tells Thune about his Indian contacts preparing tte 

letter as one written by Peter Bleach to Bnan Thune. 

Bm Pmhladka has Sailed the lie by citojig the dei»s.Uon of 
Josrah Ponnoly, CBI s own expert who had retrieved the let¬ 
ter from a laptop computer found in the plane in 
testified that the computer belonged to Davy and the letter 
teen written by him. Prahladka’s peUtion pertruning to this 

fraud has implicated LokenathBehra, the CBI sleuth. 

In the light of so many instances of false evidence given 
befoie^Sie fourt, Prahladka has appealed for the quashing of 
dte charges against Bleach and the Latvians and the 
of the c^. Significantly. Justice Biswas has not snuW^ 
netition- instead, he has adjourned its hearing to a later tote. 

^ Prahladka says he has done his bit to case the flow of justice 
by spotting the lies that created a cess^I. And it is now for 
the judge to decide the course he shou ld take. • 

Dmtt9 /Cal € Mttm Qi vt ^/Lomaim _ 
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Banking On 
Corporates 

Market-savvy transnational banks now emerge 
as travel managers for business houses 


f you arc an executive in any corpo¬ 
rate house, you must be familiar 
with the business of travelling. 
And if your venture is business 
related, the employer has to shell 
out the dough. Briefly, travel and 
entertainment (T&E) expenses are inevi¬ 
table, being inherent and indispensable 
features of any executive’s job profile. 

With the opening up of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy and the resulting competitiveness, 
corporates are sensing the need to be 
close to their customers and suppliers, 
both domestic and international. Result: 
T&E expenses are multiplying, becom¬ 
ing a major cost headache. This is where 
another set of corporates — the transna¬ 
tional banks — come in, promising to 
save their customer’s money by as much 
as 25 per cent per annum. And. actually 
doing it. 

But how? Through corporate cards, 
which free corporate houses from deal¬ 
ing with major headaches like cash adv¬ 
ances to the executive and auditing. To 
add to that are the obvious benefits of 
bulk purchase. The market-savvy banks 
are also offering attractive incentives to 
their clients in the form of value-added 
services. 

Atul Mathur, head of American 
Express Travel Services Group, says, 
”We*re using the ’savings* proposition. 
That’s our USP." What he means, in sim¬ 
ple terms, is that they are helping clients 
save money. Behind this claim is a mar¬ 
ket survey of India’s corporate T&E 
management practices. Based on a 
report covoing over 600 senior manage¬ 


ment contacts in 400 companies across 
India, AmEx makes recommendations 
for better T&E management. Comment¬ 
ing on the survey findings, Gregor 
Lochtie, director. Consulting Services. 
American Express. Asia Pacific & 
Australia, says: "Although the majority 
of companies agree that T&E expenditu¬ 
re is an extremely critical cost, there is 
limited iraplemenUtion of proven busi¬ 
ness travel management practices that 
can control and manage these costs 
better." 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


• An average bdian company spent about Rs 1.65<a:(»e(»iT&B 
1997 

• Indian compffiiies rank T&E as the second-laigestoontrcdiade 
expense 

• Sixty-six per coat the companies covec^ by die survey exp^ 
an increase in T&E qMmding 

• Sixty per cent have formal ntti^travdpoliciffit ^ 

• Travelteis in oidy 12 per centreedve a polk;^ 

• Eleven porceid of the ctmipanies that lravehivrit|d|i ira^po]^ 

communicate it diitoMi^-word of mouth , , 

• Only 24 per GC^maximira savings oppratmatt^hyii^^ 

traveltos to mc&etesetvatiQtisinh^sv^u^bidltdmct^^ 
have negotiated rates . 

• Only S6 por emt of foe companies that issue acoiR^r^ can) ., 
requite use of the card for all chargeaUe business mtpcaiisea'’ 

• Ei^ty-threepercentttsetenq)oniy cafoadyai^tpfiindTfol^;::. 
e;qienditure ■■ _ 
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In India, connrate travel is growing at 10 per 
cent per annum. The mariiet ceuM be wertb US$ 
3biiiienlv2000 


The banks seem to have hit upon a 
really bright idea that does two things at 
one stroke: make money for them and 
save the client's too. TTie potential of 
this market can be judged from the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

• Business travel is worth US$ 400 bill¬ 
ion worldwide today. 

• One out of every 12 jobs is 
travel-related. 

• In India, too, coiporate travel business 
is growing at 10 per cent per annum. 

• The market could be worth US$ 3 bill¬ 
ion by 2000. 

The survey reveals that T&E is rank¬ 


ed the second-largest controllable expen¬ 
se after salaries. This means the average 
annual T&E expenditure is higher than 
annual spending for data processing, 
taxes, or advertising. On an average, the 
amount spent on it per year is Rs 1.65 
CTore, though a dratiutic increase of 66 
per cent is a realistic possibility. While 
one-third; of it is on international travel, 
many companies are not implementing 
proven business travel management 
practices to manage and control T&E 
costs better. 

The survey findings confirm the 
belief that corporations in India are not 
fully leveraging the process and pur¬ 
chase savings opportunities on their 


T&E expenses. In the light of the fin¬ 
dings, AmEx has drawn up sev^ 
recommendations and a disciplined 
approach which can result in savings of 
up to Rs 2,500 crore annually for corpor¬ 
ate India. "And that's a conservative esti¬ 
mate," adds Mathur. Banks are now don¬ 
ning the role of a consultant, product and 
service provider: a three-in-ohe package 
deal for corporate travel management. 

B ehind this unusual positioning stra¬ 
tegy of business travel management 
and neatly intertwined into the banks' 
recommendations is the idea of using 
the coiporate card to pay for all chargea¬ 
ble T&E expenses. "For the corporate, 
this means doing away with cash advan¬ 
ces — an administrative burden. It also 
causes a negative flow of fimds. The cor¬ 
porate card can help track expense pat¬ 
terns, thus helping the company to better 
define its T&E budget," explains V. 
Krishnan, manager, corporate communi¬ 
cations, Standard Chartered, India. 

Corporates are looking for such 
experts today. And, considering the 
rapid growth in this segment, they don't 
have to wait too long. This indirect way 
of promoting corporate cards, the hott¬ 
est item in its corporate services basket, 
is finding its takers. Says Vibha Paul 
Rishi, executive director, PepsiCo 
India, "We are very satisfiexl wiA our 
AmEx corporate card programme. It is 
functioning smoothly." Adds Mathur 
"We have made significant investments 
in technology and training towards 
delivering similar benefits to the Indian 
corporations." AmEx offers a full range 
of corporate services comprising corpor¬ 
ate card system, business travel, forex 
and consulting services. Over 4,000 cor¬ 
porations have signed on the AmEx cor¬ 
porate card. The card system links up all 
the cards issued in a corporation even 
when they are spread across different 
cities, departments or locations. For the 
corporate tt-avellcr, using a card offers 
the advantages of a widely accepted pay¬ 
ment vehicle, support services, and gene¬ 
ration of receipts for expense reports. 

Corporates use their power of negotia¬ 
tion (as a result of bulk buying) to swing 
better deals with travel related services. 
For instance, hotel representatives have 
expressed the desire to offer special 
deals, say in the area of a single day (no 
night stay) service. 

A case study: an Australian compa¬ 
ny’s total T&E expense was to the tune 
of US$ 1,86,000. The company was 
using multiple agents, indulging in mul- 
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tiple payment methods and had not nego¬ 
tiated any special rates. AmEx’s recom¬ 
mendations were a written travel policy, 
one agent, negotiated rates, corporate 
card and elimination of invoices. Result: 
the company saved 23 per cent. 

T he benefits to executives are 
obvious. There is financial flexibility 
due to no pre-set spending limit, wide 
acceptance, emergency card replace¬ 
ment, insurance protection and limited 
loss liability. 

Each of the four phases of the busi¬ 
ness travel management process — tra¬ 
vel policy, travel arrangements, pay¬ 
ment methods and expense processing 
— offers opportunities for companies to 
control T&E costs. Travel policy provi¬ 
des an opportunity to purchase tickets 
and accommodation at negotiated or dis¬ 
counted rates. In India, comprehensive 
travel policies are rare and their distribu¬ 
tion is limited. Compliance objectives 
will not be met without proper communi¬ 
cation and distribution of the policy. Spe¬ 
cifying a payment method allows com¬ 
panies to streamline expense proces- I 
sing, correct errors or non-compliant 
activity. Companies can rely on pay¬ 
ment methods that maximise cash rcten- 
I tion, minimise indirect costs, provide 
information, promote prompt expense 
reporting and encourage documentation 
discipline. By not developing effective 
business travel management program¬ 
mes, they are missing out on these key 
control opportunities. 

Corporate cards are issued to benefit 
from streamlined expense processing 
and to receive critical management infor¬ 
mation. Survey results indicate that they 
are gradually emerging as a method to 
fund T&E expenditure as companies 
streamline payment methods. Four of 
the top five criteria used to select a corpo¬ 
rate card relate directly to the traveller’s 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS® CORPORATE CARD 



Corporate cards 
free business 
houses from 
dealing with a 
major headache 
like cash 
advances to the 
executive 


convenience. But only 52 per cent of 
companies that issue corporate cards 
require that employees use the card for 
all chargeable business expenses. 

"The liability in case of business 
expenses lies with the corporate. For his 
personal expenses, the individual is lia¬ 
ble,” explains an official from Citibank. 
But reliance on cash advances remains 



• Set goals for travel management 

• Negotiate corporate rate programmes 

^ Consolidate travel purch^ing through a single travel agency 
e Minimise use ofcash advance and direct invoicing 

• Rely on corporate card programme 

• Audit only a samfde of expense reports 

• Analyse and use spend daiitfliat may already ^$1 

e the costs of 


high even though cash advances are the 
most costly T&E payment method. 

Expense processing is the final step in 
the travel management process. Often 
this step is a time-consuming administra¬ 
tive burden for both travellers and pro¬ 
gramme administrators. 

One would expect travel agencies to 
be affected by this new trend of banks 
emerging as travel experts. Is this an 
encroachment? Disagrees Dhruv Muk- 
heijee, marketing manager. Northern 
India, Sita Travels. He says; "We welco¬ 
me such trends. These policies comple¬ 
ment our functions. It’s a global trend. 
In fact, agencies may promote their own 
plastic to corporate clients. We may 
tread that path in the future * 

Corporate plastic is destined to travel 
a fair distance for one simple reason. 
While it seems to be making everyone 
h^py, no dissenting voice feels that ban¬ 
king on it may boomerang. • 
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Proxy war 


Ejforts to revive Indo-Pak ties seem to be foundering 


- Few international relationships can be so 

A fragile as that between this country and 

Pakistan. Soon after the historic bus ride by 
Atal Behari Vajpayee to Lahore, that gave a 
tremendous boost to the peace process, the 
bilateral relations have once again taken a 
turn for the worse. Some have indeed begun 
to wonder whether the Lahore spirit may be 
as prone to evaporate as the earlier ones 
generated at Tashkent in 1966 and in Shimla six years later. 
However, it is small mercy that both New Delhi and Islama* 
bad are still trying to prevent the Lahore agenda from collaps¬ 
ing altogether. 

Of the nagging problems that have arisen, the least trouble¬ 
some is the postponement by Pakistan of the integrated negoti¬ 
ations scheduled for June. Islamabad cannot be blamed for tak¬ 
ing the position that talks should better be held when New 
Delhi has a duly-elected government. There is indeed deep 
irony in this. Through most of the last half-a-century, a stable 
and vigorously democratic India used to scoff at Pakistan 
which was either precariously unstable or under military 
dictatorship. 

Now the boot is on the other leg. Nawaz Sharif s govern¬ 
ment enjoys a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly. 
In India, three governments have changed in three years. And 
a fourth is in the offing. It is no secret that Pakistanis would pre¬ 
fer to do business with Vajpayee. If they are given a vote in 
September elections here, they would flock to the BJP booth. 
But they are not sure whether Atalji will be back. So they are 
waiting until after the polls. 

Vastly more troubling are two other developments which 
might have attracted more serious attention but for the all- 
absorbing Congress crisis caused by Sonia Gandhi’s resigna¬ 
tion. The Gestapo-like arrest and detention of the prominent 
Pakistani joum^ist Najam Sethi has caused deep dismay and 
resentment to not only media persons in this country but also 
to all those committed to the cause of Indo-Pak friendship. 

Clearly, Sethi’s lecture in the Indian capital had less to do 
with his ordeal than his help to the BBC to make a documenta¬ 
ry on corruption, especially by the Sharif family. Even so, the 
ISI (working in tandem with the Sharif government) wants to 
make an example of Sethi to deter criticism of their country by 
Pakistanis on "Indian soil". Nobody is surprised by ISI’s besti¬ 
al ways. But the reputation of the usu^ly suave and S 9 ft- 
spoken Pakistani high commissioner in Delhi, Ashraf 
Jehangir Qazi, has plummeted. His description of Sethi’s 
speech as "contemptible treachery" has not gone down well. 


Indian journalists and liberals who have been demonstrat¬ 
ing here against the imprisonment of Sethi and other Pakistani 
newsmen should realise, however, that support and sympathy 
for any suffering Pakistani by Indians can worsen his plight 
manifold. This sadly bespeaks of the underlying mindset in 
Islamabad. 

The second and more disturbing development is the rene¬ 
wal of Pakistani trans-border support to terrorism in Jammu 
and Kashmir with the melting of the snows. Kargil and Gras 
sectors are the main targets of the malign Pakistani army 
action to give cover to infiltrating foreign militants. At the 
time of writing, heavy exchange of artillery firing has been 



NawazSharif With A.B. 


going on for more than a week. Over 350 militants who had 
succeeded in coming in are being killed and rounded up, but 
the operation, perhaps the largest in a decade, has caused 
casualties to Indian security forces loo. The danger of both 
sides upping the ante is real. 

Even at the height of the euphoria over Lahore no one had 
expected that Pakistan would let up on its proxy war in Jammu 
and Kashmir. But there is such a thing as overdoing someth¬ 
ing one might have got away with in the past. 

In this context, a recent speech by Pakistan’s Chief of 
Army Staff, General Pervez Musharraf, which has received 
scant attention in this country, merits careful notice. His elabo¬ 
rate hawkish rhetoric apart, he told the English Speaking 
Union in Karachi on 13 April that the "resolution of the Kash¬ 
mir issue will not be the end of the matter (India-Pakistan con¬ 
frontation)." For, according to him, India wants to "weaken 
us, splinter us not through direct approach but through low- 
intensity conflict..." What a negation this is of the standard 
Pakistani position that a "fair" settlement of the "core" issue of 
Kashmir is all that is needed to usher in an era of Indo-Pak 
friendship and cooperation! • 


|"The resolution of the Kashmir issue will not be the end of 
the matter [Indo-Pak confrontation]," said Pakistan’s 
Chief of Army Staff, General Musharraf 
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Carrying Sonia’ 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray returns 
to politics—and defends the 
dynasty in its hour of crisis 


rs Indira Gandhi’s Man Friday is back at a 
time when her daughter-in-law needs him 
the most. After three years of political 
hibernation, Siddhartha Shankar Ray has 
announced to contest the forthcoming 
general elections: the 78-year-old Congress stalwart from 
West Bengal will stand from the ‘Calcuttanorth-west’ con¬ 
stituency, if his party agrees to field him. This will be his 
second attempt to enter the Parliament after his return from 
America— where he served as India’s ambassador to the 
United States. 

In the 1996 elections, Ray was defeated from the 
Behrampore constituency in West Bengal. State Congres¬ 
smen, however, feel that the second time will be lucky for 
him. Seeing the activities in and around 20 Beltolla Road, 
the Ray residence in south Calcutta, one feels the West 
Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee (WBPCC) has 
already made up its mind to nominate Ray as candid^c for 
the ‘Calcutta north-west’ seat and is now waiting for the 
party high command to give the green signal. In the 1998 
parliamentary elections, this scat was won by the Trinamul 
Congress leader Sudip Bandyopadhyay. 

This time, Bandyopadhyay is a doubtful starter. And the 
PCC wants to make the best of the situation. Given the low 
morale of the party workers after the revolt in the Con¬ 
gress, the WBPCC badly needs a candidate close to the 
Gandhi dynasty to make its presence felt among Calcut- 
lans. And who el.se in the present Congress set-up is better 
than Ray? An eminent barrister and a close associate of 
Indira Gandhi, Ray has had a chequered career: he’s been 
the chief minister of West Bengal, a Union minister, the 
governor of Punjab and India’s ambassador to the US. 

Last fortnight, WBPCC president Barkat Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury, working-president Priya Ranjan Das Mun- 
shi, former PCC chief Somen Mitra and many other senior 
leaders called on Ray requesting him to contest the polls. 
"It’ll boost the morale of the Congress. He has a secular 
image and this will go down well with the Muslims in the 
constituency," said PCC vice-president and MLA Saugata 
Roy. 

"I have been a Congressman for ages. It’s natural for me 
to come to party’s aid at its hour of crisis. I met Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi a few days back and I told her that I would campaign 
for the party. And now, if the Congress wants me to con¬ 
test, 1 am r^y. 1 am a champion of secularism and will 
always defend it** 

tlDDHAimU SHANKAR RAY: The man of the hour 








PERSONALITY 




M eanwhile, Ray’s decision has opened a Pandora’s 
box. Instead of boosting the party's sagging morale, 
his detractors say, Ray’s comeback would only create pro¬ 
blems. Ray’s entry, they feel, would provide ammunition 
to the Left Front — who have a strong antipathy towards 
him. "In the electoral campaign, the Left would dig up the 
past and give currency to the slogan: ‘exterminator of the 
Naxals', a sobriquet that has been used time and again by 
the CPI(M) to neutralise the state Congress," said a Con¬ 
gress leader. 

What’s more, Ray ’ s entry would also jeopardise the deli¬ 
cate balance of power in the faction-ridden PCC. Ray’s 
remark that Phya Ranjan Das Munshi would make a better 
f PCC chief than Ghani Khan Chowdhury was an affront to 

the latter. And Chowdhury told reporters that all his good 
work was being demeaned by Ray. The PCC president 
believes that Ray was deliberately creating problems in 

The foundlng^athers of the 
Indian ConstKutlon were no 
fools, argues S.S. Ray, they woro 
learned men and had studied 
other Constitutions In detail 
before writing out the Indian one. 
"And for God’s sake, don’t talk 
about constitutional 
amendment. The less you touch 
the Constitution, the better It Is 
for the nation," he added 

the Congress. But actually the trouble lies elsewhere. 

It’s well-known that Ray doesn’t see eye to eye with Pra- 
nab Mukheijee, a powerful Congress leader from West 
Bengal. In the last few years, Pranab Mukheijee has conso¬ 
lidated his position in the PCC and virtually controls the 
party with the assistance of Somen Mitra and his mentor 
Barkat Ghani Khan Chowdhury. This has caused resent¬ 
ment in the party rank and file, especially among the sup¬ 
porters of Das Munshi and Subroto Mukheijee, the state 
INTUC chief and MLA. 

So, Ray’s comeback poses a direct threat to Pranab Muk¬ 
heijee. It will not only weaken Mukheijee’s control over 
the PCC, but it would also mean no-holds-baned drive to 
bring back Tiinamul Congress chief Mamata Baneijee 
into the fold. It’s an open secret that Ray, like Das Munshi 
and Mukheijee, wants Mamata to be rahabilitated into the 
party much to the chagrin of the Pranab loyalists. 


Finally, Ray also has to contend with former Congress 
parliamentarian and three-times winner from the north¬ 
west constituency, Debi Pal. Immediately after Ray’s 
announcement to contest elections from ’Calcutta noith- 
west*. Pal said that he would not leave the seat under any 
circumstances and would seek the intervention of the party 
high command. 

B ut for the time being, the state PCC leaders have buri¬ 
ed their knives. And a seasoned politician that Ray is, 
he’s also playing to the tune. While placing the ball in the 
high command’s court, Ray has started doing his bit: he 
has distanced himself from Mamata Baneijee and has start¬ 
ed singing paeans for Sonia Gandhi. 

"It’s true that 1 like Mamata. It’s also true that I protested 
when she joined hands with the BJP. But after she criticis¬ 
ed Sonia Gandhi by openly supporting the rebels and deci¬ 
ded to campaign with the BJP from the same platform, I 
could no longer support her. Everybody knows that I’m 
secular. And my entire being revolts against the sangh 
panVar policies," explained Ray. 

Standing firmly behind Sonia Gandhi, Ray feels that the 
recent developments, which led to the expulsion of Sharad 
Pawar, P. A. Sangma and Tariq Anwar, would not weaken 
the Congress. "Look at the letter: if s fiill of contradictions. 
1 wonder, who drafted the letter," said the noted barrister, 
"First they praise Sonia for revitalising the party and then 
they question her abilities to lead the party and the country. 
This is ridiculous. I do not buy the foreign origin theoiy. 
After all, somebody who has accepted the In^an ethos, 
traditions and values cannot be sidelined just because 
she’s a foreigner." 

The founding-fathers of the Indian Con.stitution were 
no fools, argues Ray, they were learned men and had studi¬ 
ed other Constitutions in detail before writing out the Indi¬ 
an one. "And for God’s sake, don’t talk about constitution¬ 
al amendment. The less you touch the Constitution, the bet¬ 
ter it is for the nation," he added. 

But why did Pawar, Sangma and Anwar revolt? "In 
their letter, they have clouded their grievance with a web 
of words. They have accused Sonia of temporaiy aberra¬ 
tion But I think it’s otherwise. They could have talked 
with Sonia and settled the issue. But they felt so neglected 
and insecure that they decided to split," reasoned Ray. "I 
feel, these leaders knew that Sonia was gaining in strength 
and after the polls, if she became Prime Minister, the troika 
would be left in the sidelines." 

In fact, Ray makes no bones of the fact that he is out to 
defend Sonia. And that his. close association with Indira 
and Rajiv is not the only reason for carrying her brief. "T ve 
known Sonia since she came as a bahu. The attack against 
her is unwarranted. I think it’s an attempt to prevent Sonia 
and the Congress from coming to power. Perhaps, it’s a 
sheer coincidence that the rebels are singing the tune of the 
BJP. But let me tell you, Sonia is a very practical person 
and no one controls her. She is still the le^er of the party 
and will be the principal campaigner for the Congress." 

Indeed, Ray has always proved to be a true loyalist of 
the Gandhi family. He served Indira Gandhi. Rajiv respect¬ 
ed him. And Sonia, perhaps, knows that she will need his 
services at this hour of crisis. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Crisis managers 

Vajpayee's new strategy has foiled attempts to tarnish his image 



Atal Vi||payM: ass#rtlnA hlniMir 


In the last 13 
months, Prime 
Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee 
has created three 
crisis managers in 
his camp who are 
not only loyal to 
him personally, 
but also doing 
everything for his continuation as the 
PM. Tliey are Pramod Mahajan, George 
Fernandes and P.R. Kumaramangalam. 
Though Jaswant Singh is also a staunch 
supporter of Vajpayee, he is considered 
more of a friend than a crisis manager. 

In fact, before becoming Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Vajpayee never ran any camp or 
had any loyalists in the party. He was 
away from factional politics. After beco¬ 
ming the PM. he realised that without 
creating his own team, he cannot cope 
with the pressures from within the party 
and outside. i 

Unlike other PMs, he had to fight two 
battles simultaneously. One with the 
Opposition parties and another on the 
home front. BJP leaders may or may not 
agree, but the fact is that there are people 
at the party headquarters who have been 
constantly damaging Vajpayee’s image 
by briefing selective media persons. 
Several attempts were made to tarnish 
his image, and finally to prove him the 
most ineffective Prime Minister. 

This perception persisted for more 
than six months, after which Vajpayee 
asserted himself and tried to create his 
own team as most of the top leaders in 
the party were not with him. He and 
Murli Manohar Joshi came together. 
Besides this, the Prime Minister brought 
his own loyalists (Mahajan and Singh) 
into the Union Cabinet. He also brought 
Fernandes and Kumaramangalam close 
to him. 

The first thing that Mahajan did was 
to project Vajpayee’s image by hook or 
by crook. Several allegations were made 
against him to convert Doordarshan into 
PM’s loudspeaker, but he did not pay 
heed. This exercise worked and Vaj¬ 


payee started getting credit for govern¬ 
ment decisions which earlier individual 
ministers used to get. 

Moreover, Mahajan airlifted OB vans 
to every nook and comer of the country 
for the PM’s functions and in his candid 
interviews defended the Prime Minister 
like anything. It was his brainwave to 
promptly come out with an advertise¬ 
ment ("What wrong did he do?") in all 
newspapers after the fall of the govern¬ 
ment. Now this advertisement is being 
turned into the poster of the party for the 
elections. 

Fernandes was used to cultivate not 
only the present allies but also to find out 
new partners. Those who pretend to be 
secular and cannot align with the BJP 
directly, joined hands indirectly by hav¬ 
ing an alliance with the Samata Party. 
Fernandes proved to be a link between 
other forces and the BJP. This helped the 
BJP in widening its base and enhancing 


its acceptability. Otherwise, it was 
untouchable till last year. George is the 
only person who addresses Vajpayee 
and Advani by their first names. 

Kumaramangalam is the latest entry 
in Aral’s camp. Initially, his credentials 
were under question in this camp, but 
after his performance as parliamentary 
affairs minister, he earned the trust and 
confidence of the PM. Though he left 
the Congress only two years ago, today 
he has got the maximum number of port¬ 
folios in the BJP government. It was he 
and Pramod who organised 17 MPs after 
18 of Jayalalitha’s AIADMK deseited 
the coalition. 

Jaswant Singh is not much involved 
in political affairs, but he has helped the 
PM on the foreign policy front. His 
major contribution was to bring India 
and the USA closer through Strobe Tal¬ 
bott and stop the deviation in foreign 
policy. • 
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ANDAMAN&NICOBAR 

Let there be light 

A tiny island in the Nicobdrs will receive the millennium *s first sun rays 
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WITNESSING HISTORY: the Nicobar Islands 


I f you happen to be anywhere near the "developed world" 
this summer, there is no escaping the millennium nfania. 
As the countdown to 2000 gathers momentum, nations 
are tripping over each other in the mad race to host the 
biggest bash on the last night of this millennium. 

So, here’s a millennium mind-teaser. 

Q: Which place in the world will experience the First Sunri¬ 
se of the New Millennium? 

A: The Katchall Island, in the Nicobar group of islands, 
India. Yes, and there’s nothing unofficial about that. Ask Dr 
Robin Catchpole, senior astronomer at the Royal Observato¬ 
ry, Greenwich, "The new millennium starts at zero hours 
GMT on 1 Januaiy 2000. On that basis, the first sunrise of the 
new millennium will be at the place where the sun is rising at 
that precise moment. So, the question, simply, is where is the 
sun rising at that instant? The answer is, Katchall Island, in the . 
Nicobar group of islands, Bay of Bengal." 

The scientist dealing with the matters of the millennium at 
the Royal Observatory told Sunday: "The International Con¬ 
ference held in Washington in October 1884, for the purpose 
of fixing a prime meridian and a universal day, resolved to 


adopt the merdian at Greenwich as the prime meridian for 'all 
the world’ and the time and day at the Greenwich meridian as 
the universal time and day for 'all the world’. This standard 
time, popularly known as GMT. forms the basis for the claim 
that the millennium will start at zero hours Greenwich time 
and that the first sunrise will be over the Indian island." 

But then, why is no one aware of India’s legitimate claim to 
a historic moment in the mega millennium experience? >Vhy, 
instead, are the remote Republic of Kiribati and the tiny 
islands of New Zealand engaged in a tug-of-war over the ‘first 
sunrise’? The answers probably lie somewhere between inten¬ 
se competition and commerce at one end and ignorance and 
indolence at another. 

The first, of course, is the prerogative of the nations devour¬ 
ed by the millennium bug. "The claims of Kiribati and New 
Zealand are simply on the basis of local time, of where the sun 
will be rising first on the morning of 1 January 2000," 
explains Catchpole. "But the fact that all the attention is centr¬ 
ed around Kiribati and New Zealand, while there is no men¬ 
tion of Nicobar, has more to do with commerce than science," 
he adds. Several countries, led by New Zealand, have been pre- 
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ssuhsing the Royal Observatory to make it official that they 
will enjoy the first sunrise of the new millennium. "But we are 
very clear that technically, going by the accepted scientific 
norms, there is no argument about the fact that the Nicobar 
Islands will experience the first sunrise of the new millen¬ 
nium," affirms Catchpolc. 

The second (ignorance/indolcnce), sadly, seems to be the 
preserve of the Indian administration. "It’s strange that we 
have received absolutely no inquiries from the Indian authorit¬ 
ies yet," remarks Catchpolc. True to fonri, the Indian 
bureaucratic machinery is just about waking up to the fact that 
there’s a little bit of history awaiting the Nicobar Islands. 

"We are aware of this fact. But we have no official documen¬ 
tation or intimation of this from the Royal Observatory. We 
arc very happy to learn that you have got official assurance 
from Dr Catchpolc on this matter," B.S. Baneijee, director, 
tourism, Andaman and Nicobar Administration told Sunday. 
"Two weeks back, we have sent a propo.sal to Delhi. If the 
government gives us the go-ahead, we will surely organise it 
in grand fashion. But if the ministry of tourism, culture or def¬ 
ence says no, then that's the end of the story." 

In the capital’s corridors of power, the first stirrings of acti¬ 
vity can be detected. "Wc are working out a way in which to 
celebrate the occasion. But there arc a lot of limitations," says 
C. Mishra, joint secretary, tourism. "It is a very remote and 
very difficult area There is no way that a large number of 
people can be taken there. But we do hope to organise someth¬ 
ing special for a very selective group. And wc have started 
highlighting the importance of the Nicobar Islands in the mil¬ 
lennium experience at every national and international tour¬ 
ism meet," she adds. 

So, is there hope yet of selling the Indian version of the 
great millennium dream to the world? A lot remains to be 
done, and fast. For surely, the first sunrise of the new millenn¬ 
ium will wait for no one. Not even for the Indian administra¬ 
tion to get its act together. • 

SumltDa9 Qvifim/London 


UTTAR PRADESH 

The lady in question 

Dissidents attack Kalyan Singh on 
Kusum Rai 's meteoric rise 

W ith chief minister Kalyan Singh and his detractors 
refusing to see eye to eye, the infighting in the BJP is 
boiling over in UP. It is an open secret that Kalyan 
Singh is not on talking terms with the state BJP chief Raj Nath 
Singh and his two Cabinet ministers, Lalji Tandon and Kalraj 
Misra. But things have come to such a pass that now they are 
compelled to come out in the open against the CM. Even L.K. 
Advani had to cancel his visit to Lucknow, where the BJP 
stale executive was to meet on 16 May. 

The tug-of-war between Kalyan Singh and about 50 dissi¬ 
dent legislators has been going on for quite some time. Their 
main grouse was Kalyan’s arbitrary style of functioning in 
which there was allegedly "no scope for merit or seniority 
while sycophancy and nepotism reigned supreme". 



FAST TRACK: Kusum Rai with Kalyan Singh 
At the centre of the face off is the meteoric rise of Kusum 
Rai, a small-time party worker, at the expense of senior 
leaders. Despite the raging controversy over Rai’s proximity 
to the chief minister, she was elevated ovemight from the posi¬ 
tion of a municipal corporator to that of chairperson. Stale 
Social Welfiu'e Board, with the status of a minister of state. 

Kalyan supporters point out that while Rai became the 
flash point, the CM has been an eyesore for a particular lobby 
within the BJP right from day one. "When they could not 
accuse Kalyan of financial irregularities, they cooked up this 

Question hour 

The CBl interrogates Rabri Devi 

l^tni Devi is in the limelight again. She is the first c^iief 
Imminister whose official residence was raided by the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBl). And now, she also 
happens to be the fu st CM to be formally examined by the 
investigating agency. 

On 20 May. Rabri Devi was questitmed by the CBl in 
connection with the Rs 42.S2 lakh disproportion^ asset 
case (No.DA 5/98) lodged by the agency on 19 August last 
year against her husband Laloo Prasad Yadav. In thb case, 
Rabri Devi is a witness. 

Action commenced at 10.25 am when the CBl ternn led 
by DIG N.C. Verma and SP S,C. Mishra arrived at 1, Aimc 
Marg, the CM’s official residence. Acemnpanying (he 
CBl team were two lady officers Bom the It, brought in as 
witnesses. 

But they wete toM that *Madam’ could spare only half 
an hour as she was slated to leave for her native viQi^e in 
G(q;>algaqj district to attend a shradh ceremony of her rela" 
tive.l1teCBltqani,(mitspait,insistedthatasitiuidd«ib- 
nut the pr6(^ls r^oit before (he nuMutortog Bench the 
! Patna Ri|b Cquh, the cross exanunmkxi had to be 
coni5>ieted-"‘’’-’ 

Tim IT officials, however, bad to leturabefotetheiiitfe* . 
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bogey ot moral turpitude, hoping to get him out of the coveted 
position," asenioi minister remarked. 

^ He was obviously hinting at the upper-caste Brahmin lobby 
led by Kalraj Misra who always nurtured designs of occcupy- 
ing the UP chief minister’s chair. Misra, who had been clo.se 
to the BSP leader Mayawati, was angling for the job when, 
under the rotational arrangement between BJP and BSP, 
Mayawati’s six-month tenn came to an end. 

But just as Mayawati was holding a brief for Kalraj, Kalyan 
Singh staged a coup on both the BSP and the Congress to for¬ 
ge a fresh alliance and grab the top job. Raj Nath Singh, who 


was instrumental in roping in a large number of Thakur 
MLAs from the Congress, stood by Kalyan, much to the 
chagrin of the Brahmin lobby. 

What further precipitated the crisis was a poster war unlea¬ 
shed by Kalyan’s OBC supporters which converted the whole 
affair into a backward-versus-forward-caste feud. Some of 
the posters even went to the extent of demanding the resigna¬ 
tion of Raj Nath Singh, Kalraj Misra and Lalji Tandon. 

To control the damage, 3JP bigwigs have despatched gene¬ 
ral secretary Govindacharya to Lucknow. After meeting the 
CM, Govindacharya held separate parleys with Kalraj Misra, 
Lalji Tandon and Raj Nath Singh, who frankly apprised him 
about the root cause of all the trouble — Kusum Rat. Govin¬ 
dacharya was informed of Rai’s clout in Kalyan Singh’s admi¬ 
nistration, which was being resented by senior BJP leaders. 

Talking to newsmen, Govindacharya said: ’’The prevailing 
dissatisfaction was largely on account of a communication 
gap; the only solution lies in dialogue. 1 will talk to all. 1 have 
come here to know, understand and learn the problems, not to 
issue any fatwa." 

But Govindacharya refused to divulge anything to the 
media after his meeting with the dissidents. TTie dissidents, 
too, for a change, preferred to keep mum, leaving everyone 
guessing. Apparently, just as the rebels have no intention to 
relent, Kalyan loo is expected to stick to his guns. But later in 
the week, Kusum Rai decided to quit her job, which was the 
least which dissidents were expecting as a compromise 
formula. 

While the fireworks continue, senior BJP leaders concede 
that the intra-party feud will eventually tell heavily on the par¬ 
ty’s prospects at the hustings. • 

Bhmrmt Prmdhm/Lucknow 



I rogation could beghi. After the Identity of the 

ci^s was disclosed, Rahti Devi put her foc^ ;ia6^ 
maintained that she would not allow the . 

commence, 

Frantic ph<m cidls were made to joint 
U.N. Biswas who landed in Patna a day before and to 
CBl headquarters in Delhi. Interrogation staitedni^f 
ving clearance that the two IT official.s can be sent htA, v' 
According to Rabri Devi, CBl officials ^ 

70 to 80 questions. She was asked about her . 

ground, qualification and her lifestyle. She wytteyeiia^Iu^ Z 
as to which beauty parlour she visited. To 
reportedly said that neither she applies make^^iiDr gpea,' •' 
for hair cut. . ‘ , 

However, after an hour-and-a-half of intet|Oj^onVite 
' CBl team was not apparently satisfied with Rdhri r 

answers and has voiced its dissatisfaction. Stieppliiig Cffit Of 
the CM’s residence, N.C. Venna said that the 
process was not yet over. Interestingly, while Che itileno^* 
tion was on. Laloo Yadav was nowhere to be pcMV When 
asjeedby Sunday as to where be was, "Iwps. 

in the cowshed." 

The latest round of inteiTogatianofthe Bihar CM is a ikt- 
lout of the case lodged against Udoo who was e^car intp^ 
rogated on 1 Octoto, 199& The caste was lodged 
CBl assessed that Laloo Yadav had about Ks 42,50 Uifch . 
worth of disproportionate iutaesi egainst liis known sour- 
oes of income. • 
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TELEVISION o SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Action stations 

Cricket and politics tak^ hold of the tube 

W e’re back to cricket and politics. Or alternatively, to 
politics and cricket. Both jostling for Number One 
position, depending upon the time of the day. Post 2 pm, 
it* s the turn of the bat and ball and eleven good men in Mer- 
ric England. Before and after, we are witness to the variega¬ 
ted form of boundaries and wides amongst the scores of 
men who rule the country, and amongst those who have set 
their sights on it. 

The irrepressible Apple Singh, Bihari mascot of ESPN 
and Star Sports, is having himself a ball, dishing out expert 
advice to the English soccer hounds on the fine points of 
spin. The guy has such a heavy accent that he can justify 
being hailed from the land of Laloo. But he is also very 
fiinny, which is right now the only redeeming feature of 
the World Cup, from India’s point of view at the time of 
writing. Azhar and his boys have convincingly snatched 
defeat from the jaws of victory, not once but twice. 



PUSHED TO THE WALL; the Indian cricket team 


The other provincial accent with which the commentary 
box is awash is Geoff Boycott’s and his acrid comments 
also raise laughs, especially when the target is a rival 
player. 

Meanwhile, the political circus is on full swing, in antici¬ 
pation of the elections. Congress loyalists arc swarming 
over the news channels, defending potential Prime Mini¬ 
sters who could be of foreign origin. Sonia Gandhi can, as 
usual, be seen and not heard on the issue. And caretaker 
PM Atal Behari Vajpayee, after being ginger about the 
foreign hand, has taken it further by declaring that leave 
akme the land’s highest office, non-Jeri people cannot 
bold any high office. 

Ail griit to die news channel mill which is likewise gear¬ 
ing for the polls. Till then, it\s back to Appleji in OV 
Blighty, wh^ is prayiiig, as we are, for Sachin’s quick 
return and a lesunectiOQ. • 



WEST BENGAL 

Bengal package 

Mamata gets a boost as the PM lays the 
foundation of Metro extension 

I t was his second visit to the city in two months. In March, 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee had come to Calcigta 
to attend a rally organised by die state unit of the BJP to 
mark one-year of the government at the Centre. This time 
round, his visit seemed to be aimed at fulfilling promises 
made to the Trinainul Congress and its leader Mamata Bancr- 
jee in her Bengal Package. 

During his 24 hour stay in the slate, Vajpayee visited Chuni- 
lia in Burdwan district — birthplace of Kazi Nazrul Islam — 
to pay homage to the great Bengali poet on his birth centenary 
year. He also laid the foundation stone for extension of Metro 
Railways from Tollygunj to Garia. 

On 20 May, the PM arrived at the Panagarh air base at 
around 1.30 pm. From Panagarh, he flew to Churulia in an 
army helicopter. After spending an hour there, the PM’s chop¬ 
per landed at the RCl'C helipad in Calcutta at 4 pm. 

In the evening, Vajpayee went to Tollygunj to lay the foun¬ 
dation stone, lliis was followed by a f^unction at Rabindra 
S'^dan to release cassettes and CDs. He returned to Raj Bha- 
vari at around 7.30 pm. The PM left for Imphal the next 
morning. 

The Metro extension will cover a distance of 8.45 km and 
will have seven new stations between Tollygunj and Garia in 
Calcutta’s south suburb. According G.R. Madan, general 
manager, Metro Railways, the Rs 696 crore project should be 
complete within five years. Nearly 33 per cent of the cost will 
be borne by the state and the rest will come from the Centre. 

Trinamul leader Mamata Banerjee was present at Tolly¬ 
gunj to welcome the PM. While transport minister Subhash 
Ch^raborty and PWD minister Kshiti Goswami respresent- 
ed the state government at Tolly gunge, state’s technical educa¬ 
tion and training minister Bansagopal Chowdhury received 
Vajpayee at Churulia. 

Left Front leaders felt that as a "caretaker" PM, Vaj¬ 
payee should not have indulged in foundation stone-laying 
ceremonies. However, within the Left Front itself, there was 
disagreement. RSP leader and PWD minister Kshiti Goswa¬ 
mi felt that Vajpayee had not violated any code of conduct as 
the dates of elections were yet to be announced. 

The state BJP leadership, however, took strong exception 
to the Left Front’s attitude. It felt that Buddhadeb Bhattachar- 
jee lacked courtesy. BJP state general secretary Rahul Sinha 
said: "Jyoti Basu belongs to the CPI(M). But wc don’t forget 
that he is also the chief minister of the state and therefore 
should be given that respect. Since Vajpayeeji is still the 
Prime Minister, it was very wrong and unethical for the 
CPl(M) to treat him with such disdain. People should,fealise 
who really is^upcivilised." This was, no doubt, in reference to 
Jyoti Basu describing the BJP as "barbaric and uncivilised". 

On the whole, it was a low-key affair. Sources say that dur¬ 
ing his stay in Calcutta, Vajpayee met Baneijee to discuss seat¬ 
sharing and electoral strategy for the coining elections. • 

Arindmm SmHfmr/Omtcuttm 
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KUSUM BHANOARI 




BEGINNING 30 MA Y, 1999 


ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! March-20 April) 

D on’t bite off more than 
you can chew. Take 
things one step at a time. 
You will do yourself more 
harm than good by trying to 
impress your boss by taking 
on more responsibilities. 
There may be a few hurdles 
at work. The actions or 
words of your spouse’s 
relatives may confirm your 
worst suspicions. 

TAURUS 


(2/ April-20 May) 

C onflicts are likely to arise 
in personal life. You may 
find yourself in an 
uncomfortable two-way pull 
between romantic partners 
and friends. The question of 
divided loyalties can be a 
hard nut to crack. Some 
diplomatic talking may be 
required. Mantain a 
hard-headed approach to 
profits. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

M emories about the past 
may flood into your 
mind. You may experience 
an irresistible urge to visit 
childhood places or old 
friends. Such visits can have 
more than nostalgic value. 
Events are unlikely to go 
according to plan. By being 
more flexible, you can turn 
the unexpected to your own 
advantage. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

Y ou are prone to get 
overboard emotionally, 
but this will be a waste of 
time. You may not realize 
this yourself and it may need 
a pep talk from someone 
else. Attempts to make close 
acquaintances and loved 
ones meet may result in 
bickerings all around. 


(21 July-20 August) 

R emember to make 
preparations if there are 
changes in the wind. 
Something happening 
behind the scenes could 
mean that a home or 
accommodation of some sort 
comes along. You may think 
you have made a mistake and 
are ready to be disappointed. 
You are probably wrong What 
you feared may never happen. 


(2! Septemhet-20 October) 

T hings will be fine, if your 
finances are nght. Thi.s 
may seem trite, but it’s true. 
No financial womes means 
you remain in a good mood. 
The ambience at work will 
be very congenial. Tiike care 
of someone who matters, 
they may be feeling down 
and out. There may be 
misunderstandings in 
romance. 



VIRGO 


(21 AuguU-20 September) 

Y our mental agility and 
real interest in finding 
things out makes you 
perfectly suited to 
investigative work. 
Financial incentives will 
increase productivity of 
workers. Your own efforts 
will increase your standing 
in the eyes of people who 
matter. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / Ot toher-20 November) 

Y ou should try to get 
things straightened out 
as discreetly as possible 
before they hit the headlines. 
A settlement may be 
challenged. This could bring 
the past back into the public 
gaze. Officials may be 
demanding. Poor publicity 
can give you a bad name. 


(2 / November ■ 20 Det ember) 

I t would be a mistake to 
keep problems arising 
from manial and partnership 
aifairs bottled up any longer. 
But this is not to encourage 
violent or hysterical 
ouibursls. If partners are 
approached in a calm but 
senous manner, there is a 
good chance of relationship 
difficulties being solved. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / l)ecemher'20 January) 

P ast mistakes or 

indiscretions that you 
thought had been left behind 
can now return to haunt you. 
People may come seeking 
revenge or settlements. And 
you may have to stand 
totally alone in the middle of 
their troubles. Family or 
household members will be 
neither sympathetic or 
cooperative. 

AQUARIUS 


(2tJanuar\ 20 February) 

Y OU can save yourself time 
and effort by handling 
matters by correspondence 
rather than making visits in 
person. Even though there is 
probably less to do, you 
should endeavour to 
.con.serVC your energy. 
Siblings will be ctxiperative. 
Simply pull out if business 
negotiations reach a 
stalemate. 

PISCES 


(2! Februar\ 20 Man h) 

H appy times can be spent 
in the company of 
friends and family members. 
Romantic relationships that 
have reached an impasse 
may not be as dead as you 
think. Chances of making 
new beginnings arc good 
now. Financial negotiations 
can be ended on a high note. 























The foreign hand 


* The day Soma Gandhi 
resigned as Congress 
president, the Sensex fell by 
64 points. Some television 
reports were full of how the 
foreigner issue and her sub¬ 
sequent resignation had 
brought the Sensex crashing. 

According to market ana¬ 
lysts, however, they were 
way off the mark Well, not 
50 far off. For, the Sensex 
fell because of another fore¬ 
igner, Alan Greenspan, 
about whose nationality 
there is no doubt. He is the 
chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve Board. 

These days Indian mar¬ 
kets arc driven by foreign 
institutional investors, who 



Sonia Oandhl: out of 
mofflcot 


in turn iire driven largely by 
what happens in the United 
States. And right now, 
things are not very rosy 
there. Inflation in the US has 
been the highest in nine 
years and at a meeting sche¬ 
duled for the following day, 
the Fed is expected to cut 
interest rates by 50 basis 
points. 

This would mean money 
flowing away from equity 
markets to bond markets. 
And on 17 May, the Sensex 
actually fell by a whopping 
224.61 points, climbing only 
in the last half hour because 
of a dramatic State Bank of 
India-led recovery. India 
was not alone in so reacting. 
The anticipated Fed move 



HEARD AT THE CII 

Q: Why will Aijun Singh nnvnr gnt 
to bn fbMuicn mlntotor? *. 

A: SneauM hn adtfnd S3 to JL40 
and aMurnd Sonin that thn total 
wM(2T2 

A PRO-BJP INDUSTRIALIST IN RECALLING 
HOW SONIA GANDHrS ADVISERS COULD 
ONLY MUSTER 233 LETTERS OF SUPPORT 
UST APRIL 



had created selling pressure 
all over the globe. 

Fils now dominate the 
market so much that local 
political events seem to have 
little influence. Sonia's 
resignation leaves two 
options: a BJP-led govern¬ 
ment which the market 
thinks is not a bad thing and a 
third front coalition to which 
the respon.se is cautious. 

After all, it was during the 
Congress regime that the 
markets had the toughest 
time (remember Harshad 
Mehta). And they did passab¬ 
ly well under both P. Chi¬ 
dambaram and Yashwant 
Sinha. Manmohan Singh is a 
good choice, but obviously 
not the only one. 

This will remain so as 
long as some party doesn't 
come and reverse foreign 



Alan Qraanspan: shaking 

thaSansax 

investment trends. And if a 
communist-supported coali¬ 
tion and a swadeshi govern¬ 
ment didn't do that, it is 
unlikely that anyone else 
will. 

So, while politicians still 
argue about swadeshi and 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Private operators: their complaints 
about the telecom policy 


■ Compatlng with DoT; All private operators will be 
competing with DoT in basic telephony Yet, it was DoT 
itself that laid down the rules and evaluated bids It is 
unheard of for a direct competitor to do that. 


■ Ucanalng faaa: Why are private telecom 
companies required to pay huge licence fees when private 
power companies are not? Then, the bids were given to the 
highest bidder—meaning that the company willing to 
charge the highest from the consumer won Strangely, 

DoT pays no licence fee. 


■ STD and ISD: DoT reserved this highest " 
revenue-earning sector for Itself. Further, the different 
operators could interconnect with each other only through 
DoT. And they will pay for calls from private phones to the 
DoT network and vice versa. This Is prima facie a restrictive 
practice. 


videshi, the Indian markets 
are already globalised. And 
when Singh said that the pro¬ 
cess was irreversible, he was 
right. 


They also sell 

» Finally, some prpof 
that consumer promo¬ 
tions work. There’s always 
been some doubt whether 
the huge ads of companies 
bring in as much as they cost. 
But a recent ORG-MARG 
survey reveals that at least 
promotion-related ads have 
an impact on FMCG (fast 
moving consumer goods) 
sales. 

Not surprisingly, Hin- 
du.stan Lever spends and 
gels the most from its pro¬ 
mos. Between November 
1998 and January 1999, it 
made sales of Rs 31.97 crore 
from this market followed 
not very closely by Colgate 
Palmolive (Rs 11.15 crore) 
and Nestle India (Rs 10.74 
crorc). 

However, Lever does not 
depend substantially on pro¬ 
motions. The highest 
tion of promotion-led sales 
still happens in smaller com¬ 
panies like Vicco Labs (33.4 
per cent) and Balsara 
Hygiene. 

None of this is surprising. 
Nor is it surprising that close 
to ten per cent of skin cream 
sales come through promos 
(Rs 22 crorc). And during 
the survey period, the ongo¬ 
ing promos for Complan 
Chocolate contributed 17.39 
per cent of the total off-take, 
while close to 45 per cent of 
Vicco Turmeric were bought i 
because of their promos. | 
So, is this the legitimacy 
promos had been seeking? 
Well, here comes the clin¬ 
cher: other big FMCG com¬ 
panies like Procter and Gam¬ 
ble, Cadbury's and Britannia 
get less than one per cent of 
their revenue from 
promotion-related sales. 
And they are doing very 
well, thank you. • 
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HANDOM NOTES 


Clbileal 

approach 

■ For once Kamataka 
«tau» minitten were 
lp(^g|i>rwarid to (he Cabi¬ 
net nec^g ci^led by their 
cMef ministre T.H. Fatel laat 
fcntni^t. Ibe reason was 
not so much the agmda of 
the meeting but its iocale. 
The chief minister was 
undergoing treatment at the 


J.H.'PatMe niMtliig 
mkilelnni In hoMuri 

high-profile Jindal Hospital; 
and so had scheduled a Cabi- 
* net meeting at the clinic 
itself. And everyone was 
looking forward to discuss¬ 
ing affairs of the state over a 
cool glass of lemonade at the 
plush locale. 

Apparently, Patel goes 
into hospital every couple of 
months to ‘cleanse his sys¬ 
tem’ oftbe alcoho]. Only this 
time, he chose the fashiona¬ 
ble Jindy Hospital. And so, 
it is to one of the plush cotta¬ 
ges at Jindals, that his 
bureaucrats have to go to get 
thdr files cleared. 

Surely, with elections 
round the comer, the chief 
ministtt has other, less 
.{dush, places to visit! 


Secretarial 

'tfHHia 

■ it's a strttoge see-saw 
tw6 pf fire Oto- 
j^ess pihty's geciretaides:' lair' 
taro. Rmni^ and Nbni iSkhah- 
haif;Ai^. Inidtdiy it seomed 
as if Ai^'was out of favour 
with 10 Janpath, especiaHy 


HEARD AT THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

Don't waoto a colour rool on mo. 
Uoo a Mack and whito roll. 

BJP GENERAL SECRETARY K.N. 
GOVINOACHARYA ADVISING A 
PHOTOGRAPHER WHO WAS TRYING TO TAKE 
HIS PICTURE 



after he bad left die party. 
But given Aiyiu’s special 
talent, it did not take him 
long to win his way back into 
the good graces of those who 
count He is tdso part of the 
panel that is chalking out (he 
party’s media strategy. In 
f^t, it is Aiyar who has writt- 
eh the 16-page essay called 


The Real Truth —the glossy 
booklet that the Congress is 
busy h^rdng out to all and 
siro^. 

Unfortimatdy, Raroesh 
has not been so ludy. His 
desperate tides to Vir ^Kioo- 
mi notwithstanefing, he is 
still to be admitted into the 
exalted inner circle, His best 


The Jain Commission: Atjm Singh's 
little cottage industry 

■ An nxcttiM to fenn OdnCr«d«(T)t in 19 d& 

Arjun Singh split the Congress. He said ha was leaving 
Narasimba Rao's Congress because it wot doing Htt^ to 
speed up the Jain Commission of enquiry Into . 

Gandhi's assassination. Unfortunate^, not Sven Smiia 
bought that line for she failed to turn up at ht$ rally in 
Talkdora Stadium. 


■ KMlonJi# wnniod otok Sabhn ooni: hi 

; NbvimlNr qS97, Sftaram Kssii was comtamptding 
KK, Gulrafs government—and this, ata time vdien 
Singh was without a Lok Sabhd seat. Shtgh fretted and 
fumed, and then he brought dw House down; by using the 
Jain Commission (Interim) report as die sKouse. 


■ WhoMvorlwiimMotoproooliloloirally 

to tonioi Accondng to Sonia’s f^nds, she was upset 
by the fad that none m her so-called loyatlsts tallied to 
defend her in the CWC when the iqatter of her ftMielgn 
origins, was raised, ^nghheard^i^tto very next day 
he frottid od tg the home mbilitsr. lew In hand (which he 
imnMdidelyreleasedtoti)epr«ss)^ask^L.K. Mranifo 
proVkte a sid^ cover to key wttnewas in the Ri^iv Gandhi 
assaasinatloncase. 


■I 'WimF VnpNMI^nnilrW IHeUNnIjr - ’ 

wyolotliOlottoRSfnghhelMs^^o^ 
l^war’ei^, ItohaSs bean teMng thbmbei^dsddiiii. 
MaratheetrohgmanwmworrMthaiRangaAethwo^ 
expose his link with Chandra Swami in the FUtiv GaoCRd 
murder. (Ranoanath, who has rscanUy been acquKled by 
tbeSuprenieCourthasnainedChsndreSwamiastha ... 
‘financier'. Hois,however,yettonaroePawar.) 


bcr.reo#ie' 

Bm OrSjiiilireki^ 

. )Mrs an too Ac tinm 
Ramdbh plnyid sodte-^, 
the same’.rOib fiw. Mo' 
ibete rkrire, Tiradab hAiSher’ 
joe; AntlMiitdiq^isetputF 
ly uofoirgiving. . sAoat 
Rauseda'aneWloyiilties, 
tMikdidwtue dte.bestdt^) 
RameehcaohopefiiriotDcev’^ 
ly on fbitctipiifflg as &r>lNi» 
tnoliaa. SStigb's Fa. BiA.bis; 
fHen^si^thatbeBisdBbet- 
ter off thim Aiyan at heesi he 
isnotaPAtoafoiinerPA (as 
party secretary, Alyw .has- 
been deputed tc work under 
. genmal V- - secreery;; lR.X- 
Dhawatt.). r.-.A-; 


Cool'ciiilbiliir-';^ 

■ The dUvvu mdehnin 
tbeBecOotiCSaSi^ 
sitm is the third etOidkin edm- 
missioner G.B. .Lyi^doih. 
He sits quiet as a amuse 
dwHigfaout electiem cbniaiiS' 
sion meetings whtta iRJS. 
GUI tluffiden aiid 'G.y.G. 
Krishnamorthy roan. And 
tboi he gets up and qui^y 
reads out four or five lines 
from a piece of paper, com¬ 
mitting everyone to agMakig 
to «4iat went im at. me 

. meeting; ■■ .. 

However, tiiere'a heatly' 
always a sweet UtUe.ethii|.to 
die tail. The hbtt.^ioiiwre 
was aoidl pan^ ibeatiagcye- 
lyone (Uu^re^ widi evetyor 
ne else arid pr Siduamndlto 
Swamy paraded lUitiself as 
die sdibQdedgtowdf eoiisti- 
ttttibmd law.” ' 

But 4 wak jLyngodcdi who 
stole, cvetyoph's heart He 
Set. (nnquitly through sJl 
smaming and shmiting and 
diea copimtted the gathe^ 
ii%: to^^ about 

the decisiona. And then he 
fCadout from the nrXe, dead- 
pen, "...and if anydling goes 
wrong; ail of us here, agree 
to put aU^ Ite't^bune on Dr 
-.Gin*, and sat down, whUe- 
tomepphtidaits who cauglw 
dlls, ' sputtiaed ■ with 
laughter. * 
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Despanrto 
SwariU 

When will Sushma 
Swaraj get the 
message? 

First she sat in a comer 
and sulked in silence during 
the party’s national execu¬ 
tive in Goa. Most guessed 
(correctly) that she was 
upset because she had not 
bwn given her Cabinet port¬ 
folios back and left her to 
meditate in silence. 

When that did not get her 
the desired attention, she got 
desperate. At the next execu¬ 
tive held in Delhi after the 



SusliiiMi Swanks ffMIng Id 
draw attmtton 

Lok Sabha was dissolved, 
she announced grandly that 
she would not be fighting 
the next elections, but 
instead would devote herself 
to party work. 

Unfortunately, most saw 
through this as well and 
assumed that she was reluct¬ 
ant to contest because she 
was scared that her enemies 
within the party (and she has 
quite a few) would work 
against her. To lop it all, no 
one gave her any party work 
to do. And no one asked her 
to reconsider her decision. 

Now she was really despe¬ 
rate. $o, she despatched two 
truckloads of loyalists froni 
Haryana to L.K. Advani’s 
house. The delegation begg¬ 
ed Advani to persuade their 
*behm* to change her minil 
The home minister heard 
theeoi ^led and said: 

tmihe kuch 
lie ham, to 

min em/ha^ nahiri 


e 


HF.ARD AT 24 AKBAR ROAD 

This slsctlon will b« ‘Qoan wMi 
the wind'. 

A CONGRESS WORKER WHEN HE WAS TOLD 
THE LIST OF CONGRESS CANDIDATES FOR 
THE GOAN ELECTIONS CONSISTED MAINLY 
OF HISTORY-SHEETERS 


you are trying to give me 
some kind of a hint, then I 
have not understood 


anydiing),'' 

Call what you like, 
but no one can accuse the 


CHECK-LIST 


The Congress crisis: who all have gained 

■ Dr Rtanmohan Singhs Whemrsf Sonia Ganiflii 
declined to become the party's priqw minfderial 
candidate, Conoressmen would took for suHabto 
alternatives. And Invariably wito two names— 

P.A Sangma and Dr Mapfnd^l^^. 8oto had the same 
setting points; a clean Tmtige. no^nbitton tor so one was 
led to believe) and no mass base. VM Sangma out of the 
way and the Congress vidthouta prime ministerial 
candidate. Singh is back to giving coy, simpering smiles. 


■ Pranab MukliMfnn: Whp would have ever 
thought they'd see Pranab Mukherjse chair a Congress 
Working Committee? Bid dter Sonia handed in her 
resignation letter, she turned to Pranab and asked him to 
chair the meeting in her absence. Of course, party 
spokespersons are harcHrut to explain why Pranab Ihs 
chaired ail the consequent CWC meatings as well. 'He's the 
senlor-most.* said Jogi. And letosed to explain what 
exactly the criteria for Pranab'ssetotorhy was. . . 


■ MatangShriK Now that his bete noire luis been ' 
expelled from the party. Matang Stnh has made a sudden 
comeback in Congress politics, last week, he sent a 
truckload of supporters from the north-east to lOJanpath 
to shout slogans against PA Sangma. And oonsideting 
that he didn't get along too vrefi with Tariq Anwar eldier, 
expect another trucktoad of Btoarls outside lOJanpath 
soon, . 


memt, latch suaa na/tia 


■ AiliuiSiii^WithSharaMlPawaroutofthe'vMiy, 
Slngh^s supporters (Sony, read that tobbyists. He has no 
supporters.) are ciakning that he's the party's undisputed 
No 2. And with Sonia Gnahdl refusing to take back her ^ 
resignation, Congressmen are waitirig for him to make a 
bid for the No 1 slot as well. 

■ gMt»ghKhlihhghHahaw1eomaasyat;-lMtt ' 

Kaimadi has announced bis Inisotiwitf rsltirw^^ 
Congress now that Sraradftwaf fliS been exmld.', 
FlnaHy. KalmarS's divam drMcpnqttllMtMtm^M 
nooneintheBJPaddreSsadnte«sthavlahB»f^ ‘ 
strongman. Not with PraiwKtJiMha|aRirounb.'0iftnp^^. . 
theCongresshasthatsl(ftemi^4..>andlQAnaiHttm^ ; 
thathehasvdatltt^tofwE • . '/ V.- - ! 


f 




borne ninister. 'df. Jxktolg. 
dumb. So, wluft''do^'ilUd 
make Sushma Swamj? " 


BlMigwalPiiMiii' 

Vishnu Bhagwai ouqr 
have been sacked 
liom the navy but hia caieer 
is far from over. Apparentlyr. 
he's now (danning to change 
careers and move directly 
hud ptUhics. He has oHiesed, 
suo moto, .: to campajign ihr 
the Coi»reisS(I>. llh dm gnno* 
rtieJectKKis. ; ‘ 

The Congress 4 wd^ng 
the options of using Mm. Giv¬ 
en Sonia (^dhi’s antipathy 
to George Fernandes, smne- 
thing Bhagwat sharer, he 
could be a ustthil stick to hit 
the BJP with. At the same 
time, some in the Congress 
counsd caution about using 
the services of a chief of 
naval staff who was sacked 
barely three months ago. 

So expect a shadow defen¬ 
ce minister of Iiutia: Vishnu 
Bhagwat! 


Ca|iltalii9tlc« 

« The vice-ppesideot’s 
plans to biMd around 
his house have been summa¬ 
rily dealt with by the commit¬ 
tee to rebuild Delhi. 

Krishna Kant wanted to 
carry out sonte alteraticfos to 
his already pt^al 
bungnlow. He asfumed Ihd 
noone cmild have any..obs)ccr- 
tions to dlls — he wps die 
vice-prei^ldait after dl. 

HoWd^, dm cbaltnian of 
dm comndttee m 19 to pie- 
serve Lutyens’ Ddhi. M.N. 
Buch. has refused. petmis- 
sion tp him. on dm grounds 
that it vdd.^ace the ojtyital 
-^designed by ^idydiif.. 
kpially dmst’'shrift hiti 

ftiat smuellmmito'' 

’i^r ■ ■ 
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How do the world's 
leading companies pass on 
perks to their employees? 



It's that testing time of year again The time 
to reward employees who have performed 
and are expecting new benefits And, given 
the times that we live in. rewarding them 
in the most cost-effective manner 

To meet both these cntena, there's one thing 
that a progressive HR Manager like yourself 
should certainly do Call Sodexho Pass 

Sodexho is the world leader in increasing 
employee motivation without increasing 
costs Its innovative products enable you 
to pass on tax-friendly benefits to your 
employees, without increasing the burden 
on your company 


The first of Sodexho's products at your 
disposal IS the Food Voucher Already, 
hundreds of India's top corporate and 
government organisations are making a 
meal of it After all, can you think of a better 
way to sustain employee motivation than 
with an appetising array of tax-free food 
products and meals? 

Sodexho's Gift Cheques, on the other hand, 
have become the preferred way to reward 
special performers These cheques can 
be utilised at over 1.000 premium outlets 
nationwide 

So, raise employee motivation this year. 


without raising extia funds It'll not only 
be good for your employees’ morale, but 
foi yours as well 

Sodexho Pass at your service; 

• IJSS 9.2 htllion French 

multinational 

* One of the world's largest 
Sendee Voucher companies 

• On Fortune maga:^ines list of 

most-admired companies 

• Over 75,000 clients u^rldwide. 


The most hassle-free way to motivate your employees. 


Sodexho/^ 

Sodexho Pass Services (India) Pvt Ltd, Paragon Condormruum- B, Pandurang Budhkar Marg, Worli, Murubai 400 018 Tel 491 5301 Pax 491 531B/7 E ruail rsaxen8@sodexhoindia coin 


Visit us at WWW Sodexho com 


NETWORK^ SPl 2'98 SUN 



U.S.A. FIRST. 



DHL, the first air express eompany (o deJiver from Asia to the (United States, introduces First. It’s tfie easy way to get just about 
anything to the LISA. We’ll pick up your package, organise customs clearance 
n! and express didiver it door to door anywhere in the US for one low flat fee*. ^ 

So for export made easy to tlie USA, the first company to f*all is DHL. es/erj,* coneita 


’(.usioms (intiFs riol incJiKied 


For enquiries contact: Mumbai: 8505050/8515151, Delhi: 91-348000, Calcutta- 2426936, Chennai: 8553045/47, Bangalore: 5588855 
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The outsider? 


T he cover story The 
challenge (23— 29 May) 
has rightly pointed out that 
the issue of Sonia Gandhi's 
Italian origin has thrown up 
an unexpected crisis. Just as 
the Congress rebels of 1977 
were fiercely denounced for 
criticising the imposition of 
Emergency, the Pawar- 
Sangma-Anwar troika was 
rightly demonished by the 
die-hard Congressmen for 
being the BJP’s Trojan 
horse. The rebels have defi¬ 
nitely some ulterior motive 
in bringing out the issue at a 
time when the general elec¬ 
tions arc only three months 
away. 


Though the last fort¬ 
night's political drama had 
all the ingredients of a Bolly¬ 
wood tear-jerker, it has prov¬ 
ed a point without doubt: 
Sonia's unquestioned popu¬ 
larity among the partymen. 

In fact, with Sonia’s resigna¬ 
tion. the Congressmen 
rediscovered their skills in 
emotional overkill. 

For a Congress steeped in 
the dynastic tradition, Sonia 
Gandhi proved herself to be 
the key to electoral success 
and by resigning from the 
post of party president, she 
has taken the moral high 
ground to establish her supre¬ 
macy over the party. 

BImat Chaudhury, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■Sonia Gandhi’s resigna¬ 
tion has exposed the fact that 
the party cannot visualise a 
political future outside the 
dynasty. With the issue of 
her foreign origin throwing 
the party into turmoil, the 
resignation drama could be 
Sonia Gandhi’s way of quell¬ 
ing the unexpected rebellion 
by three senior party leaders. 

With the troika-^^awar, 
Sangma and Anwar— ready 
to form a new Front, the Con¬ 
gress will have a tough time 
especially in Maharashtra in 



the coming general elec¬ 
tions. And in the event of a 
hung Parliament, the troika 
may well decide the balance 
of power. 

Priya Kumar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Awareness 

campaign 


T his refers to the story 
United against AIDS 
(2—8 May). 1 appreciate the 
efforts of Dr Shakuntala 
Oawesar spreading awar- 
ness about AIDS amongst 
college students. It is a social 
service of the highest order. 
It is in the fitness of things 
that not only Dr Dawesar but 
various NGOs have also 
realised the importance of 
tapping the college-going 
students for spreading aware¬ 
ness. We must wage an all- 
out war again.st thi.s killer dis¬ 
ease. We need imaginaivc 
public awarenes ads and 
media campaigns to bring 
home the point. 

Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 


Lesser evil? 


T he columnist has pointed 
out the wrongs during the 
13-month-rule of the BJP- 
led government ( What 
wrong did this man do? 

9—15 May). But while the 
BJP has been serious to give 
good governance, it appears 
that the Congress is on the 
way to follow the footsteps 
of the BJP in forming regio¬ 
nal alliances. Will the Con¬ 
gress ensure that they do not 
conunit the same mistakes 
which the BJP did? 

A, Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Killer Instinct 


T his refers to the story The 
cup that cheers (16—^22 
May). True, there was disap¬ 
pointment about India’s loss 
to South Africa, but there 



Souniv Qantfyly: stellar 
sliowatTauiitoii 

was no feeling of shame. The 
Indian team at least put up a 
gritty performance before 
losing out. But the loss again¬ 
st Zimbabwe was a kind of 
humiliation that would 
rankle the cricket-crazy Indi¬ 
ans’ hearts for a long time. 

What India needs badly is 
the hunger to win. Though it ' 
is difficult to repeat the 1983 
performance, the two succes¬ 
sive wins against Kenya and 
Sri Lanka would give the 
Indian team the much- 
needed boost. 

Bhupen Baau, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Missing you 


T his refers to the column 
headlined We 'll miss you, 
Mr Yogi (16—22 May). 

It was very much painful 
and shocking to hear the 
death of Mohan Gokhale 
who was better known as Mr 
Yogi. He has acted in many 
Marathi films and serials. He 
has given Marathi cinema a 
new life. Mr Yogi’s entire 
family including Yogi’s 
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father Chandrakant Gokhale 
and elder brother Vikram 
Gokhale is also a top class 
Marathi performer. The 
Marathi film lovers are real¬ 
ly proud of Yogi and his 
family. May his soul rest in 
peace. 

MllIndtX Mon, Nmohik 
(Mmhmrmohtn) 


Ethnic 

cleansing 


f he racist attacks on mino- 
rity conununities in Lon- 
ion is indescribably horrend¬ 
ous and it is an irony that the 
worrosive influence of rac¬ 
ism vis-a-vis neo-Nazi 
^oups like Combat 18 and 
the \^ite Wolves continues 
unabated in a country which 
takes pride in being free, plu¬ 
ralistic and cosmopolitan 
[Shattered!, 16 —22 May). 

Maybe Prince Charles 
limself is inadvertently 
nstrumental in evoking rac- 
st feelings among the 
riistrated youth of London 
>ecause he has never con- 
:ealed his admiration for the 
ethnic Asian minorities and 
las time and again reminded 
he people of England about 
heir remarkable contribu- 
ion to the country. 

The Prince of Wales even 
vent as far as to request the 
)eople of England to emula- 
e the highly industrious eth- 
lic minorities — more parti- 
tularlytheSikhsofSouthall 
— and this could have per¬ 
haps been a blow to their 
nflated egos. 

It*s a pity that with an 
ndifferent government and 
I complacent racist police 
orce doing precious little to 
ontain these atrocities, the 
leo-Nazi targets like the 
Hacks, Asians and gays 
ave to rally around and 
Dim monitoring groups like 
ie anti-Nazi league to insul- 
te themselves from future 
ttacks. Apparently, the neo- 
Jazi organisations seem to 
e enjoying the patronage of 



the police force and with the 
British government not see¬ 
ming to be overly enthusias¬ 
tic about banning these racist 
groups, the security of the 
ethnic minorities definitely 
stands threatened in a coun¬ 
try that is supposed to champ¬ 
ion issues like human rights. 
Nallnl Sudhakmrmn, 

Trivandrum (Kara la) 

Double 

standards 


oublespeak is the most 
distinctive feature of the 
BJP (After the fall 25 
April-—1 MayV After its 
defeat on the floor of the Lok 
Sabhaon 17 April 17, Prime 


Ths BJP iMdMlilli: MM 
to MIvdc th# gMtfs 

Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee said he respected the 
verdict of Lok Sabha. But, 
sotm he termed it a deception 
by the Opposition conve¬ 
niently forgetting that this 
defeat had come because of 
the withdrawal of the sup¬ 
port of AIADMK, an ally of 
the BJP. 

Before the 1998 elections, 
the BJP had promissed to 
give a stable government but 
this proved to be the wea¬ 
kest. A promise had been 
made by the BJP that it 
would follow a policy of con¬ 
sensus but this policy was 
not followed. Vajpayee had 
come out with this resolve 



SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


FOR 



I fCMuSwiyal BapkfOonMMtl 

****"***^ 


Contributad by Ntllma BwmvIm, Calcutta (WM SwgU) 


that he would not contest any 
election in future but now he 
has backed out from this 
committment 
The claim that the nation¬ 
al economy under this 
government has made pro¬ 
gress is far from reality. 

Dr M. Haahim KIdwai, Maw 
Delhi 


Highly 

unrealistic 


T he columnist has suggest¬ 
ed a mechanism to avoid 
the President being dragged 
into political controversies 
during a constitutional crisis 
(In the dock, 2 —8 May). But 
the proposal seems highly 
unrealistic. Would the 
"panel” be a permanent one 
or be set up for the occasion? 
S. Vankataaan, Delhi 


In our issue dated 16—22 
May in Delhi Diary, we had 
reported that the minister of 
sport, Ms Uma Bharti, had 
asked the BCCI to support 
and sponsor a trip of some of 
her friends to England to 
watch the World Cup. 

We are now informed that 
Ms Bharti had only sought 
free passes forfriends to 
watch the World Cup and 
not a free trip. We regret the 
error.-Editor 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 


AWAIIOIDstoMiii»Ii 

Najw. the Qoldw 
Cttneni at the Cannes 
Film Festival for his film 
Mamna Simhasanam 
(Throne CfDea^). The 
award is for Arst-tiiae 
directors insny of die 
festival's sections or 
sidebar events. 


APPOmTHtalCR 

Bhattarai, fonner Nepali 
Congress president, as 
Prime Minister of Nepal. 

DIBO: Guru Hanuman, 
98, grand old man of 
Indian wrestling, in acar 
accident at Meerat on 24 
May. The Pronacharya 



awardee and five others 
were driving to Hardwar 
for a holy dip in the 
Ganges wboi diecar 
crashed into a tree 
following a tyre bittst. 


mcOMMnhby 

Sourav Ganguly and 
Rahul Dravid, dw highest 
partnership in one-day 
internationals at 
Taumon, England. The 
two put on 318 runs for 
the second wicket agdnst 
Sri Lanka in a Group A 
league match. Gandy's 
183, the second-hi^iest 
in the World Cup, was 
a].so the best by an Indian 
surpassing Kapil Dev’s 
175 against Zimbabwe in 
1983. 


byShpnd 
P>^. Sangma imd 
li^|^,eiqpeBed' ^' 
' die 



NalimuffildCtegr 
Party on 27 Mi^. 


WITH <=160 fAlUiON INDIANS TO FROM., 

WHV PO SOV HAVe A ?eR56N OF FOREIGN 
ORIGIN ROUNCr THE KARGIU 6eaOR j SIR 





MAYA KJMATH/THE ASIAN AOe 


■ All possible steps will be taken. We believe that shakti and shanti go together. 

A.B. V AJPAYEE, Prime Minister, when asked if clearinfi-out operations in Kargtl wtH include air strikes 


■ We have been saying for a long time that the communists* public posturing against foreign 
funds is a sham. 

Mamata Ba N E R J E E, Trinamul Congress chief, after West Bengal’s Ijeft Front government 
accepted a British grant for building 30,000 primary sc hools 


■ If Bombay could become Mumbai 
and Madras Chennai, then why can’t 
Calcutta be changed to Kolkata? 

Sunil GANGOPADHYAY, Bengali 
novelist, who led a delegation of intellectuals to acting CM 
Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee to propose renaming West Bengal 
as Paschim Banga and its capital as Kolkata 


■ A rising tide lifts all boats. Similarly»India cannot progress in a meaningful way if some of its 
states lag behind. 

YASHWANT SINHA, Union finance minister, on the need for alFround regional development 

■ If I get a hundred and the team loses, there is no joy. There is greater joy if I contribute nothing 
and the team wins. 

Rahul Dravid. Indian batsman, after his 145 against Sri Lanka 

■ Acting and writing are very linked. They are both about creating characters and situations; the 

only difference is that one is put on celluloid and the other is put down on paper. , 

Tara DESH PANDE, film actress, whose first book 50 and Done, a collection of short stories 
interspersed with poetry, was published by HarperCoUins 
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Is he just a face in the crowd 



No. He's the future of your family. 


Your Lie A^ent. Friend. Financial advisor. Family 
member. Your LlC agent is someone who understands 
the financial needs of your family best. He can advise 
you on the right life insurance plan, the tax benefits 
it offers and provide options on better savings. Call 
your LlC agent today. After all, he brings you and 
your family happiness and security for life. 



Hfc Jnsurance Corpomtioti of Jndia 


In the service of the people 





MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


The Moopanar 


Hum Aapke Main Kaun ? 


Whatever became of Moopanar? It is 
hard to believe that a mere three 
HK years ago, he held in his hands the 

Kingdom. Even harder to 
^ j'Jst two years ago he 

fJ made it to Prime Minister. 

^im Curious that a year ago he did not do 
obvious and return to the Con- 
gress once it came to be headed by 
I- - . - Sonia Gandhi. He first reduced him¬ 

self to an appendage of Karunanidhi. Now he is an append¬ 
age in search of a hook. The obvious hook is the Congress 
of Sonia Gandhi and so he hints at an alliance with the par 
ty to which by rights he belongs. But the offer comes with 
strings attached. He will neither join, nor join hands with, a 
Congress in chorts with Jayalalitha. Thus, the whole of his 
politics is reduced to eliminating one woman from the poli¬ 
tics of the country. Just one woman. What a derisory objec¬ 
tive for a nation of 1,000 million people! 

The grounds for this concentrated hatred of one in 100 
crore are amusing. Jayalalitha, he alleges, is the Mother of 
all Corruption. To finish her, he joins the Father of all Cor¬ 
ruption! The cases against Jayalalitha are still to be tried 
substantively in the courts of law. The evidence against 
Karunanidhi was collated by a sitting Supreme Court 
judge, a justice of the highest eminence, one whose name 
went on to add lustre to the most comprehensive package 
of constitutional reforms ever proposed and, later, the 
Press Council — Justice R.S. Sarkaria. Moopanar has 
never been able to explain how joining hands with the 
much-indicted Karunanidhi, in order to indict Jayalalitha, 
constitutes either principled or even consistent politics. 
Especially as Justice Sarkaria's indictment of Karunanidhi 
is compounded by the indictment of Karunanidhi by two 
other eminent persons — one more judge and one of Indi¬ 
a's best-known jurists. 

THE JUDGE IS Justice M.C. Jain of the Jain Commission, 
who has deplored the failure of the CBI ’ s Special Investiga¬ 
tion Team (SIT) headed by Karthikeyan to investigate the 
DMK leader’s role in the events leading to the assassina¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi. That investigation is now on, by the 
Multi-Disciplinary Monitoring Agency (MDMA) of the 
CBI constituted by the Vajpayee government as part of its 
Action Taken Report (ATR) on Justice Jain’s findings. 
The jurist is, of course, P. Chidambaram. Rarely has the 
Lok Sabha witnessed a more brilliant forensic performan¬ 
ce than Chidambaram’s searing indictment of Karunani- 
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SHARAD PAWAR 


Pawar like Moopanarrapresaiits not tha politics of 
conviction but the politics of convonlonco. Ho - 
etambors his way to the top on tbo corpses of tboso 
who have bolpad him climb tha Immodlatoly lowar 
rung. Tboro could ba few politicians less trusted la 
our politics than Pawar 
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of Maharashtra 



G.K. MOOPANAR 


Moopanar lost his political boarings wbon hatrod of one woman became 
the be-all and end-all of his politics. Pawar has lost bis bearings for 
much the same reason. Whilo, however, Moopanar bad his five minutes 
of famo undor Bowda and Bujral, Pawar is sot to sink without a trace 
come September 


dhi on 25 February, 1991. Justice Jain 
has validated and endorsed everything 
. of substance with which Chidambaram 

\ charged Karunanidhi. (Readers who 

f wish to refresh their memories of that 
f outstanding performance are invited to 
^ re-read the four-part ” Southern Perfidy" 
published in Mani-TalK Sunday maga¬ 
zine, June-July 1996.) 

On the surface, there has been a part¬ 
ing of ways between Moopanar and 
Karunanidhi. Recovering something of 
his shine as a Congressman of half- 
a-century ’ s standing, Moopanar instruct¬ 
ed the three MPs of his Tamil Maanila 
Congress (TMC) to vote against the 
motion of confidence moved by the 
BJP. He has subsequently declined to 
share with the DMK the BJP-led Nation- 


^al Democratic Alliance platform. Whe- 
4 iher he will maintain this position of prin¬ 
ciple is not easy to predict, for two of his 



closest colleagues are not averse to slcep- 
ing with the enemy. Chidambaram told 
STAR TV, as early as the immediate 
aftermath of the May 1996 elections, 
that he was personally not averse to dis¬ 
cussing government formation with the 
BJP. And Karunanidhi has revealed that 
even as the TMC were drawing the wool 
over Sonia Gandhi’s eyes by voting 
against the motion of confidence, Peter 
Alphonse. TMC spokesman and Rajya 
Sabha MP, was egging on the DMK to 
vote with the BJP. 

MOOPANAR IN MID-ig99 is thus a 
leader without a party. Of the three MPs 
he brought to the Lok Sabha in 1998 
(down from 18 the previous election), 
one N. Dennis, has already joined the 
Congress; one Chidambaram is clearly 
getting ideas above his station, and one, 
the MP for my former constituency of 
Mayiladuturai, is a celebrated cipher. I 
hate using favoured journalistic cliches 
— but rarely has there been a better 
example than Moopanar of a politician 
caught between a rock and a hard place. 

Sharad Pawar is now positioning him- 



Jayalalltha, Moopanar allogos. Is tho Motlwr of ail Corruption. To finisli 
hor, ho loins tho Fathor of all Corruption—Karunanidhi 
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self to be the Moopanar of the third mil¬ 
lennium. His politics too is concentrated 
on hatred of one woman. Like Moopa¬ 
nar, he calls him.self a Congressman 
even after abandoning the Congress. 
Like Moopanar, he will go anywhere 
and to any lengths — including political 
suicide — to fulfill his one-point pro¬ 
gramme of eliminating one woman from 
the politics of the country. To stop Sonia 
Gandhi becoming Prime Minister, Peter 
Alphonse incited the DMK to switch 
sides. To stop Sonia Gandhi becoming 
Prime Minister, Sharad Pawar incited 


at the RSS headquarters in Nagpur. 

PAWAR, UKE MOOPANAR, repres¬ 
ents not the politics of conviction but the 
politics of convenience. He clambers his 
way to the top on the corpses of those 
who have helped him climb the immedia¬ 
tely lower rung. There could be few poli¬ 
ticians less trusted in our politics than 
Pawar. The BJP-Shiv Sena are as aware 
of his dodgy credentials as those in the 
parties and factions to which he has pre¬ 
viously belonged. They recognise — 
and appreciate — his nuisance value. 


gross in some Maharashtra constituen¬ 
cies, but in opposition to both the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP-Shiv Sena he will 
have difficulty retaining his own seat in 
Baramati, let alone getting any additional 
seals for his other candidates. This is 
written into the arithmetic of the voting 
pattern in Maharashtra. True, the Con¬ 
gress under the state-level leadership of 
Sharad Pawar won more seats in Maha¬ 
rashtra in 1998 than in any other state. 
But in each of those constituencies, 
there was a Congress vole in acMition to 
a Pawar vote. The two were merged 



Mulayain Singh Yadav to switch sides. I 
have no proof of this last assertion, but 
the same Sharad Pawar who said he 
would have no truck with Mulayam 
Singh after Mulayam sabotaged the pros¬ 
pects of an alternative government, now 
j embraces the same Mulayam as his main 
ally. Adds up, doesn’t it? 

Ambiguity also marks his attitude to 
the BJP. At one level of rhetoric, he aims 
to rcaii.se a Congress destiny outside the 
Congress; at another, as his colleagues 
Tariq Anwar and P.A. Sangma are dis¬ 
covering with some alarm, his real objec¬ 
tive is to realise a Congress destiny, 
courtesy not just the BJP but even the 
Shiv Sena. Like Chidambaram became 
the standard bearer of the Rajiv legacy in 
the company of the LTTE’s best friend, 
so Sharadrao seeks to attain seculansm 


To Stop Sonia Gandlil bacomlng 
PM, Pawar incited Mulayam Singh 
Yadav to switch sides. I have no 
proof of this assertion, but the 
same Pawar who said ha would 
have no truck with Mulayam attar 
Mulayam sabotaged the prospects 
of an altarnativa govarnmant, now 
ambraces the same Mulayam as his 
main ally. Adda up, doesn’t it? 


but they are not going to let him ride 
their backs even to another spell as chief 
minister of Maharashtra let ^one Prime 
Minister of the country. On the other 
hand, just as Moopanar without the 
DMK is a zero, so Pawar without the 
BJP-Shiv Sena is a zero. He will certain¬ 
ly damage the prospects for the Con- 


when Pawar was in the Congress; disin¬ 
tegrated, it might mean reverses for the 
Congress in some constituencies, but 
will certainly not translate there into vic¬ 
tories for Pawar. Unless, of course, the 
BJP-Shiv Sena transfers him their vote 
as the DMK did to Moopanar in 1996-98. 

Moopanar lost his political bearings 
when hatred of one woman became the 
be-all and end-all of his politics. Pawar 
has lost his bearings for much the same 
reason. While, however, Moopanar had 
his five minutes of fame under Gowda 
and Gujral, Pawar is set \p sink without a 
trace come September. Which is why 
the name of the new party, based on the 
names of its three le^rs in alphabetic 
order — Anwar, Sangma, Sharad — 
should read Congress(ASS). • 
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Fatal failure 

Those who failed to protect the border must be made accountable 



It is most unfortUD' 
ate that the process 
of infiltration in 
the Kargil sector 
began in the end of 
March and Indian 
forces came to 
know of it only on 
6 May when a 
group of infiltra¬ 
tors fired on a squad of the Indian Army. 
As there was only one battalion in the 
sector, reinforcements took another 18 
days and by that time hundreds of them 
had sneaked in. According to an estima¬ 
te, it takes six weeks to get acclimatised 
at such high altitudes. Which means 
they had gathered at the border much 
before crossing the Line of Control. 

When Atal Behari Vajpayee was shak¬ 
ing hands with Nawaz Sharif in Lahore, 
the Pakistan Army was busy pushing its 
soldiers and militants into Indian territo¬ 
ry. It is . hameful that our government 
and military intelligence had no inkling 
of it for more than one-and-a-half 
months. It is the foremost duty of the 
Prime Minister and the defence minister 
to fix responsibility on those who failed 
to protect the border, particularly when 
it is well known that militants try to 
cross the border around this time. 

There is a also a view that during win¬ 
ter most of our jawans come down leav¬ 
ing the peaks unguarded assuming that 
nobody would try to cross the border im 
such inclement weather. Pakistani for¬ 
ces took advantage of this as they knew 
that the Indian forces will come back to 
LoC only in May. Their army men in the 
guise of Kashmiri militants sneaked in 
and captured Indian bunkers also. 

It is now crystal clear that there are 
two forces ruling Pakistan. One is the 
political leadership which is only a mask 
and the other is the military which is the 
real ruler. When Vajpayee was in Laho¬ 
re, there were reports in Pak newspapers 
that military o^ers did not like the 
visit and were against Sharif organising 
a warm welcome for the Indian PM. In 
fact, it was the pressure of the military 
that forced Sharif to say during the visit 
that there would be no compromise on 


Kashmir. 

This time the situation is altogether 
different. Pakistan has sent its army men 
under the garb of militants to fight a deci¬ 
sive battle in Kashmir on the pattern of 
Afghanistan. Now India cannot sit idle. 
It will have to teach a lesson to Pakistan 
for betraying the faith after Lahore 
Declaration. I 


Pakistani soldiers) is essential as they 
are still in the hideouts and bunkers. 
Though the official figure given is 600, 
according to another estimate, more 
than 1,000 people with sophisticated 
weapons may have already entered the 
Indian borders and a couple of thousand 
more are waiting at the LoC. 

The defence ministry has also come | 







Sciw at Kwgll; India cnngt«ltldi« 

When Vajpayee was shaking hands with Sharif in Lahore, 
the Pak Army was busy infiltrating Indian territory. It is 
shameful that our government and military intelligence had 

no inkling of it 


Meanwhile, the possibility of a 
ground battle in the three sectors on the 
Pakistan border—Kupwara, Kargil and 
Neelam Valley — cannot be ruled out. 
While India is in an advantageous posi¬ 
tion in the Neelam Valley, Kupwara will 
be quite difficult for Indian soldiers as 
Pakistani forces are based at higher 
altitudes. 

According to sources in the defence 
ministry, air strikes alone cannot flush 
out all the infiltrators as they have 
spread over a vast area. A ground battle 
with these infiltrators (most of them 


to know that F-16 aircraft in Pakistan 
have been put on the alert, in case rela¬ 
tions between the two countries deterior¬ 
ate further on the issue of Kargil. This 
alert has escalated tension between the 
two governments as the use of F-16s by 
Pakistan against India will trigger a full- 
scale war. 

It is for the first time that Pakistani 
soldiers under the garb of militants have 
entered Indian territory to wage a war in 
the Kashmir Valley. Pakistan had plans 
to infiltrate 15,000 soldiers into Kash¬ 
mir as they had done in Afghanistan. • 
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There is now enough evidence to nail 
Pakistan’s direct involvement in 
the invasion of Kargil 


T here are two bridges over the Shingo river in Kargil. One leads to the 
Line of Control (LoC) through the Kargil defences on to Skardu- 
Gilgit in Pakistan. The other is the gateway to Leh. Up until 1974, 
there was a formidable checkpost and a notice on the bridge. It read: 
’’Foreigners not permitted beyond this point." There was perhaps a 
need for similar warnings in the gaps between the defences on the in the 
sprawling Kargil sector. No one ever got past the Gurkha sentries on the bridge 
except an Italian diplomat with his Latin American girlfriend. Even they were 
nabbed in Batalik. 

Now an assortment of Afghan guest militants, surplus to the Taliban inven¬ 
tory. tribal volunteers from Pakistan’s Northern Areas and Pakistani regular 
soldiers have ingressed and occupied commanding heights 5 to 8 km in depth 
over a 100 km front all in 121 Infantry Brigade sector. This vexed sector has 
the exacting operational responsibility from Zojila Pass in the west to Chorbat- 
la in the cast covering nearly 200 km of frontage in the most difficult terrain 
after Siachen. 

For years, generals have pored over the map to settle its operational jurisdic¬ 
tion and juggled with troops and extent of operational responsibility, switch¬ 
ing it from operational command under Leh to independent status at Kargil 
and back to placing Kargil and Siachen under a separate division. At one time. 
Srinagar took charge of Kargil. 

UnJ erstanding terrain 

A map study is essential to understand the battle for Kargil. The road from 
Srinagar crosses the 11,000 ft 7x)jila Pass into Dras, Kargil and Leh. This is the 
lifeline for Ladakh which is open only five months in a year. There is an alterna¬ 
tive route via Manali to Leh. 

The LoC runs almost parallel and at distances varying from 10 to 20 km as 
the crow flies from it upto Kargil where it is the closest. Hereafter, the road and 
the LoC fork away from each other. Zojila Pass, Uras and Kargil are vulnera¬ 
ble to interdiction by Pakistani artillery. The two armies have frequently 
jockeyed for positions that dominate this road. Military posts have changed 
hands several times before 1965, during the 1965 war and during the 1971 war. 

Point 13620, overlooking Kargil. was captured twice by Indian troops but 
returned to Pakistan. In 1971, it was retaken and not returned. The mountain¬ 
ous terrain is tortuous, barren and very sparsely populated. Troops are deploy¬ 
ed between 14,000 and 17,000 feet with wide gaps which arc glaciated or snow- 
covered and, therefore, inaccessible. These areas used to be kept under surveil¬ 
lance by helicopter reconnaisance and foot patrolling. The population of this 
area is a mix of Shia and Sunni and beyond Kargil. Buddhist. 

Mountain fighting 

Operations in high altitude mountain terrain have to be deliberate, detailed 
and logistically foolproof. They are undertaken during hours of darkness or in 
adverse weather conditions. A couple of soldiers occupying a pinnacle can 
hold back a large force. Military and mountaineering skills are required to ciq>- 
ture these defences. 



An Ittdln Arniy convoy on tti# KMfglUrlnMgMr 
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Fire and manoeuvre, rather than 
direct assault, is the tactic used for flush¬ 
ing out the intruders. Minimising casual¬ 
ties is as major a factor as capturing the 
intruders. Given these operational con¬ 
straints, eviction plans will take time as 
forces arrive, acclimatise and deploy for 
operations. Till then, the intrusions have 
to be effectively contained. The use of 
the Air Force is very effective for this. 


The Intrusions 

Pakistan chose to wage its third war in 
J&K against 121 Infantry Brigade. The 
intrusions from Mashkoh in the west, to 
Batalik in the east in four p>^kets are all 
in here because there are wide gaps bet¬ 
ween defences. It is being said that intru¬ 
ders came in December-January, that is 
before the bus ride to Lahore. This 


seems highly unlikely due to the difficul¬ 
ty of sustenance and the danger of early 
detection. The intruders would have 
worked out the earliest and latest dates 
for entry based on their objectives and 
the opening of Zojila Pass around the 
first week of June. So the earliest they 
might have come is mid-April. 

Civilians in Batalik reported move¬ 

ment of unfamiliar figures on 4 May. 
Patrol clashes occurred in Batalik arfd 

Dras between 8 and 12 May when troops 

were alerted. Combined ground and air 

action was launched only on 26 May. 
Some valuable time was lost in prepar¬ 
ing and presenting plans because the 
army chief was out of the country. 

During the 1965 infiltration, Pakistan 
had intruded into the Poonch sector. 

Military commanders decided to postpo¬ 

ne its immediate eviction to one month 
later during which time a small intru¬ 

sion had blown up into a big defended 
post. This came to be known as the Bat¬ 
tle of OP Hill and cost the Indian Army 
dearly in clearing. 

The battle so far 

Combined air and ground operations 
have progressed satisfactorily. The limit 
of intrusions has been slowly rolled 
back towards the LoC. In the process, 
some new intrusions were discovered. 


Tile real pic tupe 

Myths about the war 

!• Posts held by the iotniders are themes vacated by the 
IndiaoAimy 

WiMg. In this sector there are no winter-Vtuated posts 

2a Ihere is civilian pqMiIatioD in ptoxiniity to the area of 
iiMnisioas 

Wrong, lliere is no civilian population except in BaUtWi 

Intnisions ovalook the road 

Except in Dras and Kahar, intrusions do not 
overtook the road 

4 * PaldstaQ has done a Siadim on India 
yina^Siachenu in no-man’s land These intrusitm are 


across the LoC and behind Indian defences on the LoC 

$■ India should do a tit-fmtat 

VImig. This would be most unwise as the war has to be 

kept locedised and not escalated 

6» Use of air power was ill-advised 
CnkppmIUhitcotmILltistruethatdieAirForceisriot 
effective in the mountains e;^tecudly under die adthtiontd 
ctmstmnts of uni-Srecdottal movement and proximity to 
theloC. ButitisagreatmondeboogeranidiigtuUqfthe 
comtry’srescdvetofottbadcdmti^rwdons 

7 . We shodd be inepaiodlar 

Ung-drawo war 

itfut»g.Pakistan’sidreadykdtfredecon0tiy€a^^ 

wiAthis 

a. The war will erdnext wedt 
llllnmi[fFightbtgUid^iq.^biiforaiptaa 
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The forward line of defences and the 
screen positions have been pushed back. 
A few of the main defend^ posts have 
also been retaken. The process is extre¬ 
mely slow. Classic small-unit infantry 
actions have been fought, including 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Some analysts are saying that resistan¬ 
ce is cracking and it’s only a matter of 
time before the white flag goes up. This 
is very unlikely unless a political order is 
given to fall back. These intruders are 
tough fighters wi^ years of experience 
in guerrilla warfare. There is also some 
clarity now about the composition of the 
intruding force. Fftimated to be around 
800 to 1»000, the hardcore consists of 
the Afghan Mujahideen, experts in 
mountain warfare. There are volunteers 
from PoK and Pak rel^'ars who arc pro¬ 
viding the leadership. This is the 
approximate combination of forces 
which took Kabul in 1996. and Mazar- 
i-Shariefin 1997 and 1998. 


PafcIstanI objectives 

Pakistan has raised the threshold of a 
proxy war by inducting a force of Paki¬ 
stan regulars and Taliban to csqiture and 
hold ground across the LoC. 

Why would the Pakistan Army carry 
out a sustained and flagrant violation of 
the LoC, fiilly aware it would attract 
immediate retribution and destroy the 
Lahore peace process? One reasoning is 
that hardliners in the army, impatient 
over the drag in Kashmir, have launched 
these limited attacks, some say over the 
head of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to 
test India’s resolve in defending it under 
a^aretaker regime which is still basking 
in the euphoria of bus diplomacy. 

But it is unlikely Nawaz Sharif did 
not know about the operation. What is 
possible is that he may have allowed the 
army an inch but they grabbed several 
yards. So the question is: was the intru¬ 
sion planned, limited to securing shal¬ 


low bridgeheads or was there a grand 
plan? 

The Lashkar-e-Toiba has claimed res¬ 
ponsibility for these intrusions with the 
following objectives: cut off the Zojila- 
Leh road, capture Kargil and rekindle 
the dying insurgency. These would ensu¬ 
re that the already militancy-fatigued 
Indian Army would be sucked into the 
Kargil sector and J&K internationalised. 

But it seems Pakistan made two mis¬ 
calculations. First, its timing for intru¬ 
sion went wrong. The Zojila Pass was 
forced open two weeks in advance, ena¬ 
bling reinforcements to be brought in to 
block the intrusions. 

The second error was over the Indian 
response. Pakistan thought India would 
do nothing, just accept the fait accompli. 
The luicalibrated use of air power was a 
stunning surprise and the signal about 
India’s resolve to meet the challenge of 
the intrusions head on. 

Was the operation botched? 
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If this mixed guerrilla force was task¬ 
ed to carry out deeper missions well 
beyond the 5 km deep bridgeheads 
before the 2fojila Pass opened, it has fail¬ 
ed and some heads will roll. The cat is 
out of the bag. There is now enough evid¬ 
ence to nail Pakistan's direct involve¬ 
ment in the invasion of Kargil. Many 
Western diplomats have acknowledged 
this. After 30 days inside Kargil, the 
intruders have failed to ignite it as they 
must have pledged to do. This Pakistani 
action would show it in its ‘rogue-state’ 
light. 


India has a single option—to elimina¬ 
te the intrusions as soon as possible wha¬ 
tever the costs. The Indian armed forces 
have been ordered to restore the situa¬ 
tion in Kargil but without crossing the 
LoC. The government has authorised 
the use of the air force again strictly on 
our side of the LoC. Combined air and 
ground operations will cap and roll back 
the intrusions. 

So far, Pakistan has reacted only ver¬ 
bally saying it has nothing to do with the 
intrusions which are part of the indigen¬ 
ous insurgency, calling Indian retaJia- 


ZuMtiar All Bhutto and Indira OandM aftor tho Simla Adtoamont 



India’s options 

India is perhaps paying the price in 
Kargil for not being able to raise the cost 
for Pakistan in its proxy war. Ever since 
the insurgency was fuelled by Pakistan 
in 1989, India has failed to evolve a stra¬ 
tegy to deter Pakistan from fomenting 
insurgency. Therefore, India finds itself 
in a strategic straitjacket. 

The nuclear weapon status of both 
countries restricts the options for escala¬ 
tion to the sub-conventional threshold. 
Also, both sides are pledged to honour 
the Simla Agreement especially the sanc¬ 
tity of the LoC. It is for these reasons 
India can take only defensive measures 
and keep the Kargil flare-up localised. 


Both India and Pakistan are 
pledged to honour tho Simla 
Agroeniont, especially tho 
sanctity of tho LoC. It Is for 
this reason India can take 
only dofonslso measures and 
keep the Kargil flare-up 
localised 


tion as "hostile action" demanding UN 
observers and reserving the right to res¬ 
pond to India's use of air power. 

There are some imponderables. Will 
Pakistan carry out encroachments in 
other sectors to take the heat off Kargil? 
Will it get the Pakistani Air Force airbor¬ 


ne as a defensive measure? These are 
issues for which Indian military plan¬ 
ners will require contingency plans. 

The diplomatic option 

It is possible that Pakistan may sue for 
a ceaseftre simultanously guaranteeing 
it would talk to the Taliban to disengage 
and withdraw with an assured safe passa¬ 
ge. This is somewhat akin to the Hazrat- 
bal siege of 1994 when militants were 
allowed to go scotfree. At that time, the 
reaction within the army was very 
strong and totally opposed to the safe 
passage. The army would be very unhap¬ 
py to sec the Taliban get away. 

The Pakistani propaganda is painting 
Indian action as part of the BJP-led 
government's electoral compulsion. 
Pakistan is saying, as on every occasion 
of war before this, that it is India which 
has launched the attacks on Pakistan. 

Lessons: Kargil 1999 

The battle for Kargil will probably 
end when the Taliban are thrown out 
behind the LoC. That will no doubt take 
time. Pakistan’s invasion with the Tali¬ 
ban has shaken up an already 
counterinsurgency-fatigued army. It has 
also already brought out some valuable 
lessons. The need for revamping intellig¬ 
ence and surveillance of the LoC. The 
lAF has been brought into action for the 
first time since 71 and is conducting live 
operations in conjunction with the army. 
Tliey are operating in a restricted envi¬ 
ronment with severe constraints and 
achieving results which are largely sym¬ 
bolic and psychological. India has 
shown some spine. Kashmir is no Koso¬ 
vo. More Muslims live outside Kashmir 
than in the tiny state. Kashmir is Indian 
territory and a nuclear deterrence is in 
place. The most important lesson of this 
war is that Pakistan now knows India's 
threshold in the proxy war. 

On India’s part, it must devise a strate¬ 
gy to raise the cost for Pakistani misad¬ 
ventures. These have to be deterred. It 
must also ensure that the caretaker 
government does not put the army under 
pressure to hasten the rolling back 
operations. 

Despite the loss of pilots and aircraft, 
the morale of the lAF is very high. The 
soldiers in Kargil are no longer fighting 
a proxy war with one hand tied ^hind 
their back. They are glad they are fight¬ 
ing the war they’re trained for. • 
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The Pak mindset vis-a-vis India is too integral 

MR IME LAST 80 years, Indian leaden have indulged in sheer self-dehisioa^ di RR ffl i C ij i f;ij|il 
friendship with Pakistan was apcwsibility. whereas the histoty of lDdo>Paki«OttioottoCl^;|'f^| 
negates it. Pakistan’s sole obje^ve has been and mnaios, iiiBdea(abilisalion and detatfra^^H 
tion of India. From our side, every efint has bem nude dvough goodwill aadgsnBRiai^,: ';H 
to try and find a peaceful solution to all our bilateral pioUems. Webmtwniebi&Mggjlittri^l 
and again. 

Each time we had talks and came close to an agreement or understanding, Mdstan wept" 
back on its word. The Ndiru-Khaliquazaman talks in 1953-54 ended tHthhwdwnpioaiiafii ^ 
byPakistan. Againin 1972,afiertheSinilaAgieement. Bhuttoprondsedtosa^thaKisIh 
niir issue by turning the 1^ into an interaadonal border. As soonasdrepraRiisewaaianda, ■■ 
it was broken. We have now seen the trashing of the Lahore Dedantioii. ^ 

ThroughoutwehavetriedtofindexcusesforPakistattiactions. Atfrntitwaa'dun|8in>y ' I 
dictatiMship in Pakistan which was to blame. When Benazir was elected, dhe ipoated. 1 
venom at the UN Huinan Rights OMnmission, raid every other fora iiiMfinidrie. Otiwtwise 
it was the ISI which spoiuored and has carried on insurgency In Kadi^ahdofhec|iaitt<d 
India. There was always the feeling the people of Pakistan warned pence. Latafy, mdihaB . 
been reposed in the business community to bring aboin a change in udo-Rak fiM^ona, Why 
ha8Paklstannotgrantedmostfavourednadon(hfi’N)StatustOfri^,8Qliir?.,u . 'v' . 

Pakistan was a creation of the two-natidH dreory. Hie Same itrent,'lar '£ kbi triteo 
Banglattesh was created. Kasfarnir remains du last figleaf of the £riledtMW4inllan theory. 
Pakistan can never give up its claim and effort to intematicRudise the iaiue ptlMrilEiae h 
sdmds to lose the very raison d’etre for its existence. It is totally immatBiat'ddd^ aeelloo 
of the Pakistani state is for peace or for crMtftontadtm. Pakistan as an enli^ to^detemmed to 
harm Indian interests. ' 

One can understand well meaning soub like I.K. Onjral having gone wrong on fiido-Itt 
telUioDS. They are guided by sentintent and dieir personal family history. O^nl’a father, 
the late Lala Avtar Narain Gujral, was the first person to sign the Consdtudon of Pajdatno. 
Hopefully, the ill-conceived md so-called Gpjiid doctrine now lies safely buried under the 
snows in Kargil. Even this band of Pakistani aynquthisersimistiealise by now IWtlatnii has , 
no interestin candle-light vigils on the Wagah border, but would like to seeIndUgoapitliflar k-~- 
mes. However, for the defence minister to put the blame for die presrot act of twairM Met- - 
stanontbearmyandtoab8olveNawaz$hdrifandtluf$I,i8totaUybewUdiMhig<Mhi^M^ ;. 
nandes is not awu» of the Pakistani Rrime Minister's antec^nts. Nawue Sharff wae 
iHoiight into the polidcs of Punjab by Ids mentor Zia-ul-Haq. He has enndnttditi* ggcp: b . 
every way. Ziaidways followed a two-tiaefc policy towards India—makefliendl^^naHmi;' - 
even show deference towards India, but keep up the hostility. r..', -'i. 

Unfortunately there has been a criminal draw-down in In^’s defence budgchi ht (he Inst |I|bI 
ten years. The Indian Army is not what it was in 1971.NowonderPBkistaoisbol(bfDB(vw* mii 
ing adventurist policies in Kargil. Our defence capability needs to be stranglhehM UdUi ihe 
latest technologically advanced equipment. 

Another war between India and F^stan is no answer, nor desitaUe. .-...tlM 

and lost the peace. In 1948, Nehru took the Kariunir issue to the UN anitu Mftl 

did failed to resolve the Kashmir i^ue. We ne^ to take a leaf out of M'Uk 
mer Soviet Uni<m disintegrated without any mQiUuy uctioth.t^ 

Union in a crippling arms race which led to Ha ecbaamic 

rights, freedom and open society did the test, we were to Inciease ourdem^tljiKlll^i^i^yjlliil 
siderably, Pakistan find it impossible to match die expendituie. jCMIioMtijifliiiiim 
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Can India and 
Pakistan ever be 
friends? 


INDIA SHOULD HAVE KNOWN it 

was coming. After the euphoria of Atal 
Behan Vajpayee’s visit to Lahore, 
things had to come down to earth with a 
bang. They did, and gave ample notice. 

Minister for external affairs Jaswant 
Singh was on a visit to Moscow, Tash¬ 
kent, etc. when he got news that Paki¬ 
stan foreign secretary Shamshad Ahmad 
had unilaterally cancelled talks between 
the Indian and Pakistani foreign secreta¬ 
ries, scheduled to have been held in May. 

Ahmad’s grittily-worded statement 
repudiated nearly all the gains of the 
Ls^ore trip. The Indian side believed 
that the spirit of Lahore and commit¬ 
ments made to friendship between India 
and Pakistan, would be binding on all 
regimes, Indian and Pakistani, no matter 
what their colour or composition. 
Ahmad’s statement implied that this 
was not so. He cited "domestic instabili¬ 
ty in India" as the reason for calling off 
the talks. 

The Indian foreign minister was upset 
and angry. The BJP had fought hard to 
remove the tag of ‘caretaker and tempo¬ 
rary’ government from its lapels. Now a 
regime the BJP considered its friend was 
using this tag as an excuse to call off 
talks. 

Even as the Indians were processing 



Back from the 


the statement, Kargil happened. 

What really caused Kargil? Can the 
Lahore spirit be revived? Can India and 
Pakistan ever be friends? 

WHAT HAPPENED IN KAMIL? 

Authoritative sources in the Govern¬ 
ment of India told Sunday the build-up 
on the Pakistani side has been going on 
for the last three months, maybe even 
while the PM was being feted in Lahore. 
"One question that is asked is: why 


didn’t we know about this earlier? Our 
answer is: this is not the time for post 
mortems,” said the source. This begs the 
question whether there was an intelligen¬ 
ce failure (that is, intelligence agencies 
didn’t warn the government that Paki¬ 
stan was planning to strike in Kargil) or 
a failure in perceiving the pressures and 
pulls for political power in Pakistan. 

Mild explanations were offered for 
the intelligence ‘failure*: the Kargil sec¬ 
tor hasn't been ‘active* for the last 27 


years; in the past there have been some 
incursions from the Pakistani side, some 
from the Indian side, and that these are 
almost routine; and as the area is thinly 
populated, especially the region around 
Batalik, Dras and Mashkoh valley, it is 
difficult for locals to sight infiltrators. 
However, this does not explain how 
India remained oblivious to the obvious- ^ 
ly large-scale movement of troops and 
hardware from the Pakistani side of the 
Line of Control (LoC) to Mashkoh 
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not have performed any offensive fiinc> 
tions even if it wanted to, was shot at and 
one of its engines damaged. Instead of 
returning to Agra, which is where Can- 
berras are hou^, it was forced to land 
in Srinagar. 

It is thm that India seriously consider¬ 
ed using air power, when it was reported 
back to India that helipads could be seen 
on the Indian side of the border, and that 
more than a thousand armed intruders 
were waiting on the Pakistan side to 
cross over. 

The government says that until India 
gets its territory back, air strikes would 
continue. However, there is no question 
of hot pursuit of intruders. f4or would 
India let the aircraft cross the LoC. In 
other words, India didn't want to escala¬ 
te the conflict, but would certainly not 
compromise on reclaiming its territory. 

IFINDM DIDN’T WANT war, what was 
it doing about securing peace? The sour¬ 
ces said that the Indian and Pakistani 
Directors-General Military Operations 
(DGMOs) had started talking on the hot¬ 
line to each other soon after the conflict 
broke out. The Indian DGMO informed 
his Pak counterpart about the situation 
and demanded that infiltrations stop. 
The Pak DGMO feigned ignorance of 
the incursions and said he would get 
back to India. This is a usual tactic on the 
part of the Pakistani military authorities. 

Then on 24 May, the two Prime Mini¬ 
sters spoke to each other on the telepho¬ 
ne. Pak PM Nawaz Sharif was in Lahore 
when the Indian PM called him. Sharif 
was concerned about the military build¬ 
up on both sides of the border. A.B. Vaj¬ 
payee asked Sharif if he had abandon^ 


phik of peace 


heights. 

The Indian side first got to know that 
a build-up was taking place as late as 6 
May. It may have begun much earlier. 
Three weeks later, the Air Force was cal¬ 
led in. 

And how was the build-up noticed 
and the Air Force requisitioned? 

On 17 May, the ministry of external 
jffairs told the Pakistan High Commis- 
»on that according to the terms of the 
agreement signed earlier between the 


two countries, India proposed to air- 
survey the Kargil border and was accor¬ 
dingly informing Pakistan authorities. 
The air survey would continue till 28 
May. 

On 19 and 20 May, Indian aircraft 
stayed in their hangars because of bad 
weather. On21 May, a Canberra (the old¬ 
est bomber aircraft in the Indian Air For¬ 
ce, not in use in any air force in the 
world) was sent out to survey the border. 

The two-engine aircraft, which could 


the spirit of Lahore. Sharif replied that 
he was totally committed to the Lahore 
Declaration which made the Simla 
Agr^ment the basis for negotiation. "If 
this is your idea of pursuing peace, we 
are not impressed, lliis is not our idea," 
Vajpayee told Sharif. 

Nawaz Sharif said that the DGMOs 
were in touch on the hotline. But they 
could also meet each other to discuss the 
matter. The call ended with a promise 
from Sharif that he would call again. He 
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CROSS-CONNECTION 



Tho oMIpfiowiino. An ahia to ^ Minister scurried 

to one rarneroftlNi room WKl listened inti»%.Hedienscribbi' 
ed something on e i^r napkin and handed it to a top govern* 
mmtoffielaL The ofltciatftK^d at it and said crisply: ‘Oenyitl* 
It has aheatty been donei* said die aide. 

This liappeniid durkig a hrleflng h>r reporters in New Delhi. 
WNddie govemrherd w»tted dei^wmi news that Pak Prime 
Mbdster Nawaz Sharif had catied the Indian Prime Minister to 
discuss a proposal to send the Pak foreign minister to India. 
The news was flashed by the BBC at about 7.30 pm last night. 
Then why did the government suppress the truth that Pakistan 
had taken the Inidative to bre^ dte Ice? 

Possibly, like other Initiatives taken by Pakistan, this one 
was conekterad suspect by the Government of India. Butwhat- 
tia$im» despite repeated gues^ the Indian govern* 
td^refdSedtoMlmowl^ethatthe PakPMhad spoken to 

Why? 



never did — until 28 May, when India 
denied he had called {see box). 

Meanwhile, the Pakistan DGMO call* 
ed India on an open ISD line and offered 
to set up a meeting. However, no dates 
materialised. 

An offer to resume foreign secretary- 
level talks was now received by India 
after the air strikes started. India is study¬ 
ing the dates. However, Indian sources 
say this is hardly a propitious time to 
begin talks. 

What are the chances that the conflict 
will end? When? 

According to Indian sources, there is 
broad agreement that Pakistan had four 
objectives when it started the incursions: 

■ It wanted to alter the status of the LeC 

■ It wanted to cut off the highway bet¬ 
ween Srinagar and Leh, making Leh 
inaccessible 

■ It wanted to try out and open a new 
route for infiltrators into the Valley and 
beyond 

■ It wanted the Kashmir issue to be 
internationalised yet again 

There is photographic evidence of 
almost all India's charges against 
Pakistan. India also has evidence that 


the political leadership in Pakistan "may 
not have been 100 per cent aware" of the 
Pakistan Army’s plans for the Kargil 
LoC. "If the political leadership had 
been told it may have been brief^ (by 
the army) in general terms, not the speci¬ 
fic scope and dimension of the adventu¬ 
re," sources said, buttressing defence 
minister George Fernandes’ assertion 
that the Pakistani government didn’t 
know what its army had done on the Kar¬ 
gil border. 

However, whatever gaps in communi¬ 
cation there were, territory wrested from 
India on those frozen and inaccessible 
heights will take months rather than 
weeks to get back. India’s problem is: it 
doesn’t want to escalate the conflict, and 
yet has to fight, using vulnerable air 
power, close to the LoC. In losing three 
aircraft India has already paid a signific¬ 
ant cost. It will have to reconcile to los¬ 
ing more. 

According to Government of India, 
this conflict will not end quickly. It will 
go on until Indian territory is reclaimed. 
And it will not go beyond the LoC. 
These are India’s limits. But these are 
also its limitations. 

DOES THE WAR THEN signal the 
death-knell of the Lahore Declaration? 
If the fragmented nature of power in 
Pakistan can cause so much havoc in its ! 


I relations with India (despite the fact that 
Nawaz Sharif and his party swept the 
general elections in Pakistan a year ago 
on the campaign plank of closer ties 
with India), is the basis of friendship bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan more fragile 
than we thought? 

It is hard to say. Talk of a closer rela¬ 
tionship with Pakistan at this point is tan¬ 
tamount to heresy and treachery in the 
public mind. And yet everyone accepts 
that it is impossible to sustain the white 
hot heat of passion in the relationship for' 
any length of time. Things have to sim¬ 
mer down. 

But in India, as in Pakistan, there is no 
dearth of people and interests who are 
saying: "We told you so." A band of 
RSS workers present at the cremation of 
Sqd. Ldr. Ajay Ahuja raised anti- 
Psikistan slogans when his funeral pyre 
was lit. India’s political leadership has 
to send out signals that indicate that Indi¬ 
ans should be ready to talk to Pakistan 
but also keep their powder dry while talk¬ 
ing to them. 

Clearly formal agreements — on the 
Tulbul barrage or on Siachen or on con¬ 
sular and visa matters—are worth anyth¬ 
ing only if the military and the political 
leadership of the two countries want 
peace. At this moment, this is far away. • 
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The Kargil episode can rejuvenate local militancy in the Valley 


IT WAS 26 MAY. People in the Valley 
woke up to the roaring sounds of helicop¬ 
ter gunships and fighter aircraft. At the 
< outset, few could make out what was 
^happening. But as the day progressed 
and people switched on television and 
radio sets, they heard the news which 
^ they couldn't have expected even in the 
darkest days of militancy in the past ten 
years. The Indian Air Force (lAF) had 
launched air attacks on positions held by 
militants in the high ridges of Batalik, 
Kargil and Dras sectors in the desert reg¬ 
ion of Ladakh. 

Since this was the first time in J&K’s 
history that the Indian government 
resorted to its toughest option to take on 
the militants, people in general were no 
doubt surpris^. Tension and anxiety 
were already in the air. Initial reports 
suggested that hundreds of highly- 
trained militants had sneaked into the 
Indian side of the border and occupied a 
number of Indian posts along mountain 
^errain of LoC from Batalik to Dras in 
x^dakh. 


Army authorities, initially, chose to 
keep the matter close to their heart. But 
when information leaked out and hit the 
headlines in the vernacular press, Lt- 
Oen. Kiishen Pal, commander of 
Srinagar-based 15 Corps, called a press 
conference and explained that there was 
nothing "alarming". "It was a local pro¬ 
blem that woulijl be tackled locally," he 
said, playing down the incident which 

Before the Kargil conflict, 
the Valley had turned 
relatively peaceful. The 
militants had restricted their 
activities In the mountains 
and forest areas. For the first 
time In ten years, crowds of 
tourists reappeared on tho 
famous Boulevard Road, Dal 
Lake, Mughal Gardens 


had the potential of flaring-up into a full- 
scale war between India and Pakistan. 

NOBODY IN THE ARMED forces appa 
rently knew as to how and when the infil¬ 
trators sneaked into the Indian side and 
took up positions. At the most, they 
could wager guesses. "The infiltrators 
could have occupied these positions 
cither during the last winter or in the 
beginning of March this year," army 
sources said. There is hardly any inter¬ 
cept with the intelligence agencies 
which could give an idea of the infiltra¬ 
tion process. 

However, it is an accepted fact that 
the army had vacated these pickets 
before the beginning of winter. Lt-Gen. 
H.M. Khanna, GOC-in-C, Northern 
Command, even went ahead and ‘com¬ 
plimented’ the intruders for having cros¬ 
sed the LoC in veiy harsh weather. 
"They deserve credit as they came up at 
a time when snow was yet to melt and 
the terrain was very hostile," he said. 
"They are highly trained and ordinaiy 
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militants cannot fight under the prevail¬ 
ing conditions in these sectors/ Khanna 
added. He also described the Kargil con¬ 
flict as the "qualitative upgradation of 
the proxy war" which needed an 
"upgraded response”. 

So there it was. And on the very first 
of the air strikes against the infiltrators, 
when the army claimed to have killed 
ablaut 200 militants, a wave of panic 
engulfed the Valley. Separatist elements 
in the Valley’s political circles looked a 
demoralised lot. While talking to them, 
one could easily sense the unease. "We 
cannot afford so many deaths of milit¬ 
ants in just one strike," said a Hurriyat 
Conference leader. 

To him and his ilk, this was a clear 
manifestation of the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s resolve not to make a compromi¬ 
se on its territorial integrity. "This is dis¬ 
couraging and demoralising," said ano¬ 
ther leader. 

The most important factor which see¬ 
med to have affected separatist political 
and militant forces in the Valley was 
Pakistan’s initial response of "wait and 
watch" to India’s air strikes. This made 
them feel that the militants had been left 
to die without any proper logistic sup¬ 
port. And the frustration was not hidden. 
"We are no longer ready to be expenda¬ 
ble hirelings to be carted off to death 



SyMl All OMlaiil: th# AFNC 
chalrnuui dMiamtod Int^rvMtlon 
by thm Unlt«d Nations to ovoid a 
war ovor Kashmir 

fields," said an enraged leader 

But in the following days, when 
Pakistani forces shot down two Indian 
fighters and the militants also de.stroyed 
a helicopter gunship, a fresh wave of cou¬ 



rage and hope was palpable. Even 
though militants operating in the plains 
were more or less silent, in the mountain¬ 
ous regions of Jammu, they operated 
according to a precise calculation. 

They blew up two vehicles belonging 
to the army and the Indo Tibetan Border 
Police (ITBP) on the Srinagar-Jammu ^ 
national highway, which is the only sur¬ 
face link between the Valley and the rest 
of the country. As many as eight person¬ 
nel, including some senior officers and 
their relatives, were killed and more 
than 20olher were wounded ill these inci- 
i dents. This made the government more 
j panicky. It immediately linked up the 
. Kargil episode with the highway explo- 
» sions. There were reasons for doing so. 

, The Pir Panjal range of Banihal provide 
; direct access to Himalayan mountains of 
Ladakh through Doda and Kishtwar. 

THIS QAVE RISE TO a startling trend. 
Over the past few years, militancy had 
taken the back seat. Dozens of militant 
outfits had vanished from the scene and 
most of the leaders and groups had pre¬ 
ferred to resort to the political process. 
The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF)—regarded as the pioneer 
of the militant movement — was first to 
give up the gun. Under the leadership of 
Mohammad Yasin Malik, the JKLF 
declared ceasefire and over time renoun¬ 
ced the gun completely. Yasin’s camp 
now includes almost all the top leaders 
of the political amalgam called the All- 
Parly Hurriyat Conference (APHC). 
Jamaat-e-lslami, which was regarded as 
the political face of Hizbul Mujahideen, 
also distanced itself from the Hizb and 
opted for political initiative to reoslvc 
the Kashmir issue. However, the Kargil 
flare-up seems to have lifted the morale 
of militants who were disillusioned with 
the violent ways. Armed jingoism is, 
once again, finding favour with a large 
section of the people to resolve the crisis. 

And this back-to-arms tendency is 
prevalent despite the knowledge about 
the extent of damage people saw in a war 
between India and Pakistan. "We know 
that India and Pakistan are nuclear 
countries and any war between them 
could reduce them to dust," said A. Has- 
san, a government employee. "But it is 
imperative to settle the matter once for 
all." _ 

Farooq Abdullah: ta raaawra 
vlaltora to ttio Valloy, tho CM 
appoarod on local TV and aahod 
thorn not to panic as’'thoro was 
nopossIMIHyorawar" 
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The APHC seemed to be the quickest 
one to sense the mood. To keep itself 
close to the people, the Hurriyat called a 
general strike on 26 May. APHC chair¬ 
man Syed All Geelani demanded inter¬ 
vention by the United Nations to avoid a 
war over Kashmir. He said the subconti¬ 
nent was sitting on powder keg and any 
aberration, here or there, could lead to a 
devastating war which could have even 
"global ramifications". 

BUT FEW PEOPLE BEUEVE that a 
political initiative can ever lead India 
and Pakistan out of the crisis. A 
generally-held perception is that no 
leadership in India or Pakistan can ever 
resolve their pending is.sues politically. 
People say it would be naive to think that 
either India or Pakistan would ever give 
up their claim on Kashmir. 

A reference in this regard is being 
made to the Simla Agreement, the Tash¬ 
kent Pact and the more recent Lahore 
Declaration. The apprehension is not 
without its reasons. Tlie last 50 years of 
India-Pakistan history records more 
than 100 joint communiques and agree¬ 
ments. Almost every aspect of the rela¬ 
tionship including defence. Kashmir, 
releasing POWs, establishing communi¬ 
cation links, trade and tourism have 
been covered by these agreements. "But 
no one could ever prevent or pre-empt 
the threat of confrontation between the 
two countries," says Mohammad You¬ 
suf, a university student. 

There can be no denying that the rela¬ 
tionship between India and Pakistan has 
always been guided by Hindu versus 
Muslim sentiments. It is this sentiment 
which converts even a cricket or hockey 
match between the two countries into 
acts of jihad or dharam yudh. In this 
backdrop, the Lahore Declaration was 
perceived in Kashmir as yet another 
"fruitless exercise". 

Before the Kargil conflict, the Valley 
had turned relatively peaceful. The milit¬ 
ants had restricted their activities in the 
mountains and forest areas. After a 
decade of turmoil, life was gradually 
coming back to normal. The markets 
and bazaars were back in business. For 
the first time in the past ten years, crow¬ 
ds of tourists reappeared on the famous 
Boulevard Road, Dal Lake, Mughal Gar¬ 
dens. Pahalgam and Gulmarg. 

According to tour and taxi operators, 
over 50.000 tourists—majority of them 
domestic — came to the Valley in the 
past two months. But the flare-up in Kar- 



Indo-Pak relations have 
always been guided by Hindu 
versus Muslim sentiments. It 
Is this sentiment which 
converts even a cricket 
match between the two 
countries into acts of Jihad. 
In this backdrop, the Lahore 
Declaration was perceived in 
Kashmir as a 'Iruitless 
exercise" 


gil has cast its shadow and have made 
most of them flee. 

THE TOURISM TRADE HAS been the 
immediate victim of the Kargil flare-up. 
The place is more than 200 km away 
from Srinagar. Due to severe winter and 
heavy snowfall, it remains cut off from 
the Valley for almost eight months in a 
year. The developments in the region, 
thus, have little impact on the peoples' 
psychology in the Valley proper. But 
when the government closed the Srina¬ 
gar airport for civilian traffic on 25 May, 
the action suddenly moved closer home. 

The airport was handed over to the 
lAF who used it as a base to carry out 
strikes against militants in the mountain 


ridges of Kargil. Awantipora, Jammu. 
Sangroor, Lch and Chandigarh were the 
other airports the lAF used as their bases. 

The tourists are can no more seen on 
the roads now. Groups of tour and taxi 
operators, shopkeepers and others work¬ 
ing in the tourist trade can be seen wait¬ 
ing by the roadside. "You could see’ 
crowds of tourists before the Kargil flare- 
up here." said a sentry posted at the head¬ 
quarters of CRPF’s 4(>ih battalion. "You 
don't find them now." 

A fleet of over HX) taxis and other 
vehicles parked in the local taxi stand 
only proves the point raised by the 
CRPF Jawan. Just two cars out of the 
entire fleet had got passengers for the 
day. One could .see other taxi owners 
waiting for someone to hail them. Said 
Ansar Ahmad, a taxi driver, "Our stand 
has the strength of 90 vehicles. You 
could not find just one taxi waiting idly 
for passenger. We would even call 30 to 
40 more taxis regularly from other 
stands as there were crowds of tourists. 
We are sitting idle now." 

To reassure the visitors, chief mini¬ 
ster Farooq Abdullah appeared on the 
local TV, asking them not to panic as 
"there was no possibility of a war". 
"They (Pakistan) cannot afford a war," 
Abdullah wanted people to believe. But 
the die has already been cast and his 
appeal has had little impact. • 
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W ith 134 Lok Sabha 
seats between the sta¬ 
tes of Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Karnata¬ 
ka, Kerala and Goa 
and the Union Territories of Lakshad¬ 
weep, Andaman & Nicobar and Pondi¬ 
cherry, peninsular India is nearly as 
much significant electorally as the com¬ 
bined strength of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar. 

But every state, having a distinct poli¬ 
tical tradition and being a case in itself, 
has to be evaluated under different para¬ 
meters. In Tamil Nadu, if |X)litics has 
been dominated by towenng personalit¬ 
ies since the Sixties, then it has been 
more issue based in Kerala. 

Similarly, if a national party gets redu¬ 
ced to the status of a regional party in 
Karnataka, then Andhra Pradesh stands 
out as the first state to effectively chal¬ 
lenge the domination of a resurgent Con¬ 
gress under Indira Gandhi in the 
Eighties. This has made things difficult 
for social scientists and psephologists 
alike as each state's uniqueness has 
made regional groupings difficult. 

Here Sunday analyses the likely 
trends in the southern-most state of 
Tamil Nadu. 


Tamil Nadu 


Basic facts 


A ‘problem’ state for most political part¬ 
ies because of the state’s ability to spring 
surprises and come out with a verdict 
that is contrary to the national trend. 
This has happened at least on two occa¬ 
sions in recent history; in 1977, during 
the tidal wave against Indira Gandhi and 
in 1989, when most of India voted again¬ 
st Rajiv. 

The 1998 election 


Among the national parties, the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party gained the most. 
Compared to 1996 when it drew a blank 
despite contesting 37 seats, the BJP ope¬ 
ned its account winning tluee seats and 
increasing its vote from 0.92 per cent to 
6.86 per cent. Even senior party leaders 
conceded that the unprecedented growth 
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LAVI ELECTION OF THE MILLENNIUM 


of the B JP was on account of its joining 
Jayalalitha's AIADMK-led front. 

Considerable erosion in the strength 
of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam and 
its ally, the Tamil Maanita Congress. 
The DMK’s seats went down from 17 to 
five and the TMC's share declined from 
20 to three. Unlike in the past, the DMK- 
TMC alliance was not wiped out and the 
two virtually divided the 40.27 per cent 
vote share that came their way. 

Jayalalitha*s AIADMK remained 
the dominant party polling 28.89 per 
cent of the vote. The remaining allies pol¬ 
led nearly 21 per cent with the BJP, 
MDMK (Marumalarchi Dravida Mun¬ 
netra Kazhagam) and PMK (Pattali Mak- 
kal Katchi) bagging six percent each. 

The 1999 election 


With no trend discernible at this 
stage, analysts believe that Tamil Nadu 
is one of the states besides Uttar Pradesh 
and Maharashtra that holds the key this 
time. 

•S’ Who will be bestowed on the favour 
of an alliance by Jayalalitha? While the 
BJP has made up its mind of aligning 
with the DMK and the bulk of the 
ALADMK-led front of last time, it is not 
clear who will align with 'Madam’ and 
her party. Though the Left has made 
reconciliatory moves towards the AIAD¬ 
MK, the Congress has remained silent 
so far. 

«• There is a lack of clarity regarding 
the direction in which the TMC vote is 
likely to shift. As of now it is tough to 
speculate whether the vote will move 
with the DMK, the AIADMK or return 
to the Congress fold. The only thing that 
can be stated for sure is that the TMC 
vote is unlikely to remain intact. 


Chennai (Central) 


Normally, the three seats of Chennai do 
not vote with the rest of the state. This 
continued even in 1998 when veteran 
BJP leader K. Jana Krishnamurthi was 
among those defeated. 

Of the three seats, Chennai (Central) 
shall remain a key contest like always 
t>ecause of the presence of a high-profile 
:andidate from either party. Former 
union minister Murasoli Maran retained 
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home 


the seat in 1998 with a comfortable mar¬ 
gin of nearly 70,000 votes. 

Maran defeated D. Jayakumar, a for¬ 
mer minister in Jayalalitha’s Cabinet, 
and also pushed down veteran Congress 
leader E. Anbarasu who won earlier in 
1989 and 1991. 

In fact, the noteworthy feature last 
time was the dramatic fall in vote share 
of the Congress from 21.1 per cent to 
7.58 per cent. The fmal nature of allian¬ 
ces in the state will determine the outco¬ 
me as any spljt in the anti-DMK vote 
would help Maran canter home. 
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Sivaganga 


Among the senior TMC leaders whose 
political future is at stake is P. Chidamba¬ 
ram who will have a tough decision on 
whether to seek re-election from the 
coastal constituency of Sivaganga. Vic¬ 
torious in all the elections since 1984, 
the former finance minister has to decide 
whether he can do without the support of 
the DMK that he got in 1996 and 1998. 

Even though TMC strongman G.K. 
Moopanar belongs to the politically 
dominant Maravar caste, the Chettiar 
Chidambaram cannot bank on it alone 
and he will have to look either to the Con¬ 
gress vote-bank that remained a signific¬ 
ant 5.74 per cent even in 1998 or 
elsewhere for support. 

However, given the personal hostility 
— notwithstanding the political differ¬ 
ences — between Jayalalitha and Chi¬ 
dambaram, this is one seat that is going 
to witness a contest that would keep eve¬ 
ryone on a razor's edge. 

Salem 


In the fractured nature of Tamil politics, 
even Independents or one-man parties 
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have been able to find their places under 
the sun by forging the right alliances. 

This was the case of Union minister 
V.K. Ramamurthy, who after starting 
out as a Rajiv Gandhi acolyte, chalked 
out on his own after leaving the Con¬ 
gress with N.D. Tiwari, Aijun Singh and 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam. He 
represents the north-western constituen¬ 
cy of Salem, the one seat that witnessed 
triangular contests and where the divi¬ 
sion of votes among Congress factions 
decided the outcome in 1996 and 1998. 

In 1996, TMC candidate R. Devadas 
polled 47 per cent, equal to the combin¬ 
ed votes of the official Congress candida¬ 
te and state unit president, K.V. Thang- 
kabalu, and Ramamurthy who fought on 
the Congress (Tiwari) ticket. In 1998, 
though the three locked horns again, the 
TMC was humbled by Ramamurthy 
with the backing of the AIADMK and 
the B JR 

While there is not much reason for 
Ramamurthy to shift from the consti¬ 
tuency this time, the choice of his oppon¬ 
ent will be crucial. If the seat witnesses a 
triangular contest again, the situation 
could well be to Ramamurthy's 
advantage. 


Coimbatore 


Amid the din of Dravidian politics, it is 
often forgotten that the communists had 
strongholds in the state well into the 
Nineties. However, the two communist 
parties are no longer a significant force 
and their space appears to have been tak¬ 
en by fundamentalist organisations. 
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One such constituency that has wit¬ 
nessed a sea change in character is the 
cotton-city of Coimbatore that earned 
much notoriety during the last election 
owing to the serial blasts in the city. 

The decline of the communists is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that while the CPRM) 
polled 32 percent in the 1991 elections, 
it allotted the seat to the DMK in 1998. 

In the last decade, this constituency 
saw the rise of both the Hindu Munnani 
and various Islamic fundamentalist 
groups. In the early Nineties, Palani 
Baba emerged as the main symbol of the 
Islamic groups and after his murder in 
1997, the Jehad Committee that was for¬ 
med by the Baba yielded ground to A1 
Umma, another fundamentalist 
organisation. 

In 1998, the BJP won by a whopping 
1.45 lakh votes — a performance 
undoubtedly spurred by the serial blasts. 
The added advantage for the BJP was 
the fact that its principal adversary was 
the DMK and the Congress polled a 
measly 5.06 per cent. 

If the CPRM) decides to field a candi¬ 
date this time, it will first have to reactiv¬ 
ate its party organisation. By all 
accounts, a tense constituency given the 
communal forces at play. • 
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U ttar Pradesh chief minister 
Kalyan Singh and BJP dis¬ 
sidents might have called a 
truce, at least until the elec¬ 
tions. But the six- 
month-old tug-of-war between the two 
factions has raised a milhon-dollar quCvS- 
lion: was it actually a proxy war bet¬ 
ween Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee and home minister Lai Krishna 
Advani? 

Tlie chain of events do suggest that 
Singh and the rebels enjoyed the patrona¬ 
ge of parallel power centres in New 
Delhi. And signiricanlly, as long as both 
Advani and Bharatiya Janata Party presi¬ 
dent Kushabhau Thakre backed Kalyan, 


Was the BJP dissidence 
in UP a proxy war 
between Vajpayee and 
Advani? 


he remained invincible. His detractors, 
despite Vajpayee’s support, could not 
touch him. But as the situation aggrava¬ 
ted, Thakre pulled out leaving Advani 
alone in Kalyan’s sup|X)rt. 

The rebels got an edge over the chief 
minister, who was left with no option 
but to persuade his blue-eyed controver 
sial municipal corporator, Kusum Rai, 


to relinquish her recently acquired offi¬ 
ce of chairperson of the State Social Wel- 
fare.Advisory Board (SSWAB). The dis¬ 
sidents were sore over her "undue" pro¬ 
minence at the expense of senior party 
leaders and ministers. 

Kalyan’s supporters, however, feel 
that while Rai had become the rallying 
point, Kalyan had been an eyesore for 
the strong forward caste lobby within 
the party right from day one. A senior 
minister hinted that the Brahmin lobby 
led by Kalraj Misra always had designs 
on the chief minister’s chair. 

Misra, who had been close to Bahujan 
SamaJ Party leader Mayawati, was angl¬ 
ing for the top Job when, under a rotation- 
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al iurangcnient between the two coali¬ 
tion partners, Mayawati's six-month 
term was coming to an end. But just as 
Mayawati was holding a brief for KalraJ, 
Kalyan staged a coup on both the BSP 
and the Congress to forge a fresh allian¬ 
ce itnd gel on to the power pedestal. Raj 
Nath Singh, who was instrumental in 
roping in a large number ot lliakur 
MLAs from the Congress, sto<3d by 
Kalyan all along, much to the chagrin ol 
I the Brahmin lobby. 


Then cainc the proposal of a swabhi- 
maan (self-respect) rally by the same 
Kashyap OBC group. While pleading 
ignorance about the posters. Kalyan 
insisted on attending the rally, saying, "I 
gave my consent to address the rally 
more than a month in advance." 

This was construed as an attempt to 
divide the BJP on caste lines. Tandon, 
Kalraj and Raj Nath told the party cen¬ 
tral leadership that "Kalyan Singh’s 
style of functioning would not be tolerat- 



At his Kiikraii 
forest resort 
press 

conference on 
26 December, 
Kalyan warned 
the leadership 
that "any 
attempt to 
remove me 
from this 
position woiild 
lead to a 
mid-term poll 
In the state” 


"But the idea of an OBC chief mini¬ 
ster remained unpalatable to the Brah- 
j min lobby and this became manifest 
from time to time," said another back¬ 
ward caste minister. 

K illy an's airogancc and hi.s "I am 
invincible" attitude made matters worse. 
Even state BJP chief Raj Nath Singh, 
who had worked hand in htind to give 
shape to the present government, fell out 
with him. lliiily-six legislators handed 
over their resignations to Thakre and set 
15 May as their deadline. 

Meanwhile, a poster war was launch¬ 
ed by Kalyan \s OBC supporters, mak¬ 
ing the whole affair a backward versus 
forward castes feud. Some of the posters 
demanded the resignation of Kalyan’s 
detractors, including Raj Nath Singh 
and ministers Kalraj Misra and Lalji 
Tandon. A wall writing threatened to 
"eliminate all those who were attempt¬ 
ing to destabilise Kalyan Singh". 


cd any more". In a damage-control 
attempt, the party bigwigs despatched 
general secretary Govindacharya to 
Lucknow on 14 May. 

T hough the only headway he could 
make on the first day was cajoling 
Singh into getting the proposed rally can¬ 
celled, the Govindacharya magic wand 
seemed to work. The chief minister for¬ 
mally condemned the posters and wall 
writings. 

The Kashyap rally cancellation noti¬ 
ce was issued by forest minister Raghu- 
bar Dayal Verma, who belongs to the 
Samata Party, an ally of the BJP, and 
was close to Kalyan. 

The chief minister’s hurriedly issued 
statement said: "I fully disagree with the 
slogan writings scribbled in an objectio¬ 
nable language and manner which have 
appeared on the walls of Vidhayak 
Nivas, secretariat and other places, f 


believe that persons involved in such 
activities arc not true workers of the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party. An order to immedia¬ 
tely wipe out all such graffiti has been 
issued to the senior superintendent of 
police, who has also been asked to sub¬ 
mit his report to the chief minister after 
an inquiry." 

Govindacharya also held meetings 
with Kalraj Misra, Lalji Tandon and Raj 
Nath Singh, who were said to have told 
him frankly that the root cause of all the 
trouble was Kusum Rai. He was appris¬ 
ed of the meteoric rise of the small-time 
party worker, whose proximity to the 
CM had got her the prized nomination as 
the SSWAB chairperson in the status of 
a minister of state. Rai’s clout in 
Kalyan’s administration was resented 
by senior BJP leaders. Besides, she wais 
accused of masterminding the wall writ¬ 
ings and posters. 

However, talking to newspersons, the 
BJP general secretary said. "The prevail¬ 
ing dissatisfaction in the party was large¬ 
ly on account of a communication gap; 
the only solution lies in dialogue and not 
through correspondence." Referring to 
statements and counter-statements by 
the warring groups, he said, "I will talk 
to all; I’ve come here to know, under¬ 
stand and learn the problems, not to 
issue any fatwa." 

Rai’s resignation followed intensive 
efforts by Govindacharya for three days. 
Earlier, sources close to Kalyan had rul¬ 
ed it out. "Knowing Kalyan Singh, I can 
vouch that he would rather quit himself 
than compel her to step down," said an 
aide. 

Kaiyan’s supporters feel that this was 
done in view of Govindacharya’s assur¬ 
ance that di.sciplinary action would fol¬ 
low against the dissidents as well. "And 
that was where the party leadership had 
ditched the chief minister," remarked a 
supporter of Kalyan. 

Govindacharya, therefore, had to air- 
dash to Lucknow once again. This time, 
he bad to tell the dissidents that enough 
was enough and that they must stop their 
tirade against the chief minister. 

S urely, the party bigwigs knew that 
not one of his detractors could 
match Kalyan’s political profile or mass 
base. But what always helped him to get 
away with his belligerence was his close¬ 
ness to Advani. 

However, Vajpayee’s blue-eyed boy 
Kalraj ctmtinued to give pinpricks to the 
CM even as he was conferred with the 
most coveted and lucrative portfolio of 
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WOMAN IN THE MIDDLE 

Profiling Kusum Rai 



I_ ^ -___iA-H 

Kusum Rai: victim of mud-slInging? 

A ftei the ‘Bahuji’ days of the late 
Kamlapati Tripathi, perhaps it 
was the first time that a woman had 
nsen from nowhere to emerge as a 
parallel power centre in Uttar 
Pradesh 

From a nobody to a municipal cor¬ 
porator was understandable. But hav¬ 
ing begun as a corporator in 19%, to 
have shot into national prominence 
was something that naturally made 
others envious of Kusum Rai. While 
initially it was her arrogant ways that 
put off senior BJP leaders, it was her 
appointment as the SSWAB chairper¬ 
son that became the rallying point for 
dissidents. 

With government and police offi¬ 


cials making a beeline for her house 
every morning, she soon acquired 
the reputation of one who could^get 
the impossible done by Kalyan 
Singh. Thus came the inarching 
orders for the Lucknow Develop¬ 
ment Authority vice-chairman Prab- 
hat Kumar, who was earlier defend¬ 
ed by the chief minister to the hilt 

Rajni Kant Misra, an upright poli¬ 
ce officer brought to iMcknow by 
Singh himsdt was shunted SOO Ion 
away as she found him "insolent". 
District magistrates^ police and other 
senior offipisds allegedly sought her 
"blessings** to get a posting of dieir 
choice—and^ too for aprice. 


When she pul in her papers after 
43 days in office, she alleged tiiat a 
"mud-slinging campaign" had been 
unleashed against her by people 
"who were actually targeting the 
chief minister". She claimed no close¬ 
ness to Kalyan Singh, but emphasis¬ 
ed her "family relations with Shri 
Atal Behari Vajpayee". 

Her father, the late Mahatam Rai, 
"was an RSS stalwart who made 
significant contribution towards 
building the organisation in Uttar 
Pradesh" and had been "very close to 
the late Bhaurao Deoras", she 
claimed. 

Her appointment, by Union mini- 


The young woman, 
having a fleet of three 
luxuiy cars, a couple of 
houses and expensive 
jewellery, claimed that 
her appointment "was 
the r^ult of my hard 
work" 


ster of state for welfare Utna Bharati 
and Central Social Welfw Advisory 
Board chairperson Mridula Sinha, 
"was the result of my hard work”, she 
said. 

The young woman, having a fleet 
of three luxuiy cars, a couple of 
houses and e^iensive jewellery, 
even clidmed ^ she had odnoibut- 
ed signilteantly towiasds tfad Section 
campatsm LnljiTnndott nnd Ri^ 
NadtSingh. \ 

AtxMifthe tr ppjbe inb hor ass^, 
she sniki dnt a dqmty income iax 
comndsaioner, Ashu Jain, who had 
i^ypnMChed her seeking a convenient 
pcidhg for his IAS wife, was doing it 
out nf yindicUveness, 
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public works and tourism. Others, like 
housing and urban development mini¬ 
ster Laiji Tandon and Raj Nath Singh joi^ 
ned issues with Kalyan later. 

Kalyan kept his cool for sometime. 
But once he knew that Advani was 
behind him, he began to throw his 
weight around. The first lime his differ¬ 
ences with Vajpayee came to the foie 
was on 25 November, when controversy 
was raised over a government order mak¬ 
ing recitation of Vande Mataram com¬ 
pulsory in all state-run schools 

The chief minister denied before the 
visiting PM that he had ever issued any 
such order. Relying on his assurance, 
Vajpayee gave a similar statement in Par¬ 
liament. However, education minister 
Ravmdra Shukla's subsequent disclosu¬ 
re that he had actually i.ssucd the order 
with the CM’s concurrence, caused utter 
embarrassment to the Prime Minister, 
On being reprimanded by Vajpayee for 
misleading the PM, Kalyan promptly 
axed Shukla 

It was about the same time that a 
mysterious raid was carried out in the 
ancestral home of Ali Mian, a renowned 
Islamic scholai* and president of the All 
India Muslim Personal Law Board, at 
Rae Bareli. While no one was intimidat¬ 
ed nor was the house ransacked, die raid 
at the dead of the night was enough to 
embarrass the Centre. 

Shukla took the lead in raising voice 
against Kalyan. He even mobilised 
some MLAs to demand his ouster. A 
memorandum was also submitted to the 
parly high command. Vajpayee, who 
had been informed of how Shukla had 
been made a scapegoat, was understood 
to be sore with Kalyan over this. 

Sensing trouble, Kalyan hurriedly cal¬ 
led a press conference under the pretext 
of announcing his new forest policy at 
the Kukrail forest resort on the outsidrts 
of Lucknow. There, on 26 December, 
1998, he warned the central leadership 
that "any attempt to remove me from 
this position would lead to a mid-term 
poll in the state". 

Vajpayee’s visit to Lucknow being 
due the following day, much was read in 
this remark. "Surely, Kalyan has the 
backing of someone equally important 
in Delhi, otherwise how could he embar¬ 
rass Vajpayee like this?" quipped a 
minister. j 

Then followed the controversial 
appointment of another party functiona¬ 
ry, Rajendra Tiwari, as chairman of the 
state Essential Commodities Corpora¬ 
tion. Tiwari had been sacked as chief of 


The Govindachar^a 
magic wand seemed to 
work. The chief 
minister formally 
condemned the posters 
and wall writings. 

Govindacharya als<» 
assured of disciplinary 
action against the rebels 


les on his arrival. More cmbarrassmcni ! 
lay in store for him when he called on the | 
ailing Ali Mian, who told him lhal tolci- , 
ance and compassion were the biggest ‘ 
virtues of any government. | 

As the dissidcncc against Kalyan | 
grew, he became more and more defianl j 
and belligerent. It was no secret that the | 
prominent rebels enjoyed proximity to j 
Vajpayee. And it was Raj Nath Singh | 
who managed to turn around Thakre and j 
convince him lhal it was time for him to i 
act I 

I’inally, when Vajpayee and Thakre i 
got to one side, it was Advam’s turn to i 
silence Kalyan and tell him to call it a ! 



K.N. Govindacharya: the troubloshootar 


the BJP Lucknow city unit by Raj Nath 
Singh on 3 February in the presence of 
the Prime Minister, who had come here 
to inaugurate the Lucknow-Shaijah Indi¬ 
an Airlines flight. Vajpayee had barely 
departed for Delhi when Kalyan announ¬ 
ced Tiwari’s rehabilitation. 

Another showdown came on 28 
March, the eve of yet another Vajpayee 
visit, when Kalyan reopened the Ayo- 
dhya temple chapter. He had gone to 
Ayodhya to announce a special 
development-cum-bcautification packa¬ 
ge, but went out of his way to say, "I do 
not think the judicial process will yield 
any results in the near future." He also 
vowed to ensure construction of the 
Ram temple. 

Vajpayee was bombarded with quer- 


day. Kalyan not only had to bite the dust 
and get Kusuin to step down, but also 
had to forgo his demand for disciplin.iry 
action against four dissident legislators 
Thakre was stated to have told Kalyan 
that "there is not enough evidence to pin 
down the dissidents". 

According to sources, Kalyan was 
even given the hint that if he failed to get 
Kusum’s resignation, the leadership 
would be compelled to take the unpleas¬ 
ant decision of asking him to step down. 
Kusum gave in to save her mentor. 

The party leadership has reportedly 
told the dissidents to remain silent for 
now. So there is going to be a lull until 
the elections. But who can prevent a 
storm thereafter? • 
9kmrmtPmdkmn/lJU€know 
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I More Indians are 
i writing in English 
I than ever before. But 
does that mean a boom 
1 in the publishing 



industry? 

I t was a happy Mary Mount, mana¬ 
ging editor, Picador, who boarded 
a Hight back home to England. 
She was taking back fond memo¬ 
ries, that of the successful launch 
of Raj Kamal Jha’s debut novel. The 
Blue Bethpreod. But there was a pro¬ 
blem as well 

She was carrying excess luggage — a 
dozen of the manuscripts she had been 
inundated with These were written by a 
group <if young and not-so-young hope¬ 
fuls — each aspiring to do a Jha, or even 
batter, maybe a Vikram Seth. 

"This comes as a surprise to me. The 
last lime I was in India, the writing bug 
had not caught on," says Mount. 

Keen observers of the country’s litera¬ 
ry climate are not so surpnsed. Doctors, 
engineers, housewives, actresses, jour¬ 
nalists, admen — just about everyone 
seems to have a story to tell—and write. 
The rcvsult is a mushrooming of books. 


although not all of them make the grade 
But never mind — lor some it adds the 
zing to their CV. 

Existing side by side with the authors 
arc those who last picked up a book 
when in college, or sat down to teach 
their children. One can see them ‘having 
a look’ at books in shops and occasional¬ 
ly buying one or two. It pays to be seen 
reading a novel, especially one which 
everyone is talking about. 

Attending bcxik launches and reading 
sessions arc hot. The crowd often is not 
very different from those attending fa^h- 
ion shows. Book review columns are 
hogging greater space than ever in 
media pages. Authors and their books 
are increasingly becoming across- 
the-table topics of conversation. 

The publishers are doing their bit to 
keep pace with the times. The smaller 
ones are pulling up their socks. Even the 
till-recently low-profile Har-Anand 
Publishers is trying to spruce up its 
covers and organise five-star launches. 
The bigger ones arc talking big. There 
are a few fresh entrants on the scene. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Like Picador, who although yet to go 
into full-Hedgcd publishing in India has 
arrived with a bang as a distributor, with 
imprints of their novels launched in the 
UK. The entry has augured well with 
much-publicised releases like Jha’s 
stark love-and-death novel, Amit Chaii- 
dhuri’s The Freedom Sony* and Githa 
Hanharan’s When Dreams Travel. 


Does this mean that there is i boom in 
the Indian publishing industry I At least, 
in the field of Indian writing in English‘d 
Ponder over the following: 

■ The publishing scene in the country, 
at the moment, is a bit like all glitter with 
little gold. Few titles have done well. 
While for HarperCollins a sale of over 
10,000 copies is required to qualify for 
the best-seller category. Penguin makes 
a generic distinction between pulp fic¬ 
tion and literature. For instance, if a 
Jackie Collins or a Robert Ludlum sells 
10,0(X) copies it cannot be declared a 
best-seller. So is the case with Shobha 
De. Unfortunately, few books sell more 
than 5,000 and there are more failure sto- 
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ncs than those ot success. So, more than 
a b(K)rn jn b(K)ks, there has been a boom 
in writing More books are being WTiiten 
than published or sold. 

■ Publishing houses like Picador and 
India Ink who have arrived recently 
depend more on their international sales 
than on how they have pert'onned in the 
domestic market. For instance, though 
the much publiciscd Raj Kamal Jha 
book has generated good sales in the 
domestic market, it is its performance in 
the UK market which is crucial. As 
Mount says, the foreign market ”is a 
tough nut to crack and if you have done 
well there, you have arrived" — a yard 
slick which few Indian authors can mea¬ 
sure up to, gracefully. 

■ If you think that it is the Rushdies, 
Seths and Roys which .sets the book 
bazaar afire, yt)u may be quite off the 
mark. If a combined list of fiction and 
non-fiction is prepared, it is the garden¬ 
ing and the recipe bcxiks whose sales are 
a notch above those of the celebrated 


aulhors One of the biggest sales rccoicl- 
cd in book hislors m reccin times was 
Karen Anand’s book on lean emsme. 

S o what's leally happenm;:' Plcnly. 

but iKMhmg so earth sh.ittcnng as to 
declare the arriNal (d a htx'm .No doubt 
there is a resurgence \)i mieiesl m books 
—new publishing houses are Ivmg kiun- 
ched and are doing well iBookci-prize 
winner Arundhati Roy\ Tlu' God of 
Small Things came from the stable of 
India Ink, who opened their account 
with the book); marketing of hooks is 
more aggressive and a more expensive 
affair than it used to be (it docs not get 
over with just displaying b(H»k jackets in 
shop windows) and packaging of books 
as a product has become impoiianl. 

Agrees Renuka Chaltcrjee, editor- 
in-chief, HarperC’oIlins. "Though it is 
premature to talk of a boom, changes arc 
taking place. For instance, what a book 
looks like has become important — 
attention is being paid to the quality of 
paper and cover design. Also, now mar¬ 
keting of a book is given as much alien- 


linn iIn rnut'cnls .So \nu li.we do/ens 
t)f maileis. I.imsIi lauiulws - all m all 
niche maikctmg Hnvs each un\el is 
released m the maik<.-l lias to be thought 
of inlelhgentlv Wliether these big. 
changes will be li .ii^latcxl into a Kx>m 
lemains to be seen " 

Theie is no dcnvmg the fact thai the 
prospects look gntal - ~ l>olh foi piibh 
shers and aulhors Encouraged by the 
success of big names like Roy and Seth 
who draw fantastic pie-relcasc publicit\ 
and alfracti\e ads ances, there is a w hole 
lot of aspiring or little-known writers 
w^ho want to make themselves heard (oi 
read) while the going is still good 
Actress, model and VJ Tara Deshpande 
has arrived on the scene with her collec¬ 
tion of stones and vei-sc, 50 ami l)om\ 
published by HarpeiCollins I’raribha 
Karan, a bureaucrat, (also former police 
coinrni.ssioner Vijay Karan's wife), has 
released a much-hyped coffee-table 
cookbook on Hydeiabadi recipes The 
headlines she snatched in leading papers 
may not have been entirely because ol 
her writing prowess. 
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For some things, a monument should be built. 

Tribute to the practical beauty of the everyday. 

The new HP Brio PC is a clever example of how to get the job done well 

Using the fastest Intel* processors 

and the latest industry-standard components available, 

_ ... efficiently goes about its work. 

Business, take heed: 

Entire civilisations have been held together with less. 
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HP Btm PC'. Intel* Celeron"* processor 333 MH 2 ' 32 or 64 MB RAM/ 4.3 GB HO, Windows* Sound Inleyraied 
CD-ROM optional/ 14’ colour monitor/Three years on-site warranty on system/ Pnces start at Rs 41800 texHude loral taxes) 
EsHrruited street price Actual price may vary. InleL the Intel Inside Logo and Pentium are registered trademarks and Celeron Is a trademark of Intel Coiporation *1999 HcvlKl-Packard Compai^y All rights reserved 









Hefty advances, lavish launches—publishing today is 
about big money 

B ig books nnvtii iMg niisinoss And ihe figures involved can be 

usironoiMLal ajid, ai nines, unbelievah»e. More so, in the Indian context, 
where it is inipossible iodis».uss Rushdie, Seth or Roy without referring to the 
kindt't nir.ncv ihe> hascmadc. 

Kai Kar a; Jh.i c<in rest assured that his second novel w ill be lapped up by 
Pit^Liun .iiiG tor.iil sou know, may trigger off a publishing war —wnthevcr\' 
pubhshine eornpany wnrth its name vying with each other to pick up his next 
vviuk, for J'hi Hlup HcdspreiuL has lx^cn able to generate a desirable degree ol 
inter; M ‘ ij readets interested in Indian v^riutig in Rnglish. thanks largely 
If' dk !■", 'HX; pojnds .idvancc that Jha received on the basis ot just 20 pages 

Il'alilisv I !pt 


BOOKSW 


MUSIC 





VSHHAMSOH 

It is common to switch publishers—Githa Hariharan, a HarperColIins 
fixture, moved to Picador with her latest. When Dream\ Travel. And the 
publicity accorded to her has more or less ensured that she will stick with 
Picador for a while. Similarly, Gautam Bhatia shifted from Penguin to 
HarperColIins. 

As Zamir Ansari of Penguin points out, normally advances are calculated 
on the basis of the estimate of the number of copies the book is going to sell. 
The amount is fixed on the roaylty to be earned, depending on the price of the 
book in hard cover. 

But when it comes to big and successful names, the slakes are already 
known. In such cases, the manuscripts arc up for grabs and they usually land 
up with the highest bidder. Vikram Seth was paid an advance of 1,000,000 
pounds for his latest fictional work, A/i Equal Music, whereas Salman 
Rushdie got 500,000 pounds for The Ground Beneath Her Feet. Pankaj 
Mishra, (better-known f^or discovering Arundhati Roy’s Booker-winning 
boi^k) has earned 5(X),(K)0 pounds for his forthcoming The Romantics. 



S4L5WAf*^ RUSHDIE 

The inevitable consummation of 
hefty advances and mega-buck 
publicity campaigns is a lavish 
'launch' 

The launch party may be 
anywhere —a five-star hotel, India 
International Centre, Habitat 
Centre, the Bniish Council (in 
case, one wants to project the book 
as one for the .select elite). 
Surrounded by the glitterati and the 
chattcrati, books and authors arc 
launched and their respective 
literary merits debated. The talking 
point is, mostly, the advance 
received by the author. Readings 
from the book, signing the copies 
one manages to sell, a few 
hiirmless, if inane, questions from 
the audience—book launches are 
a routine affair. 

In case of a five-star launch, the 
bill is paid up by the hotel or by the 
sponsor, if any. The benefit is 
mutual. Example: launch of Pratibha 
Karan’s book on Hyderabad! 
cuisine was sponsored by Maurya 
Sheraton, well-timed with the 
Andhra Week being celebrated in 
the hotel. ^ 

If the book bombs, the story is 
over. If it is a hit, the party begins 
all over again. Writing a book may 
not be all that difficult, but selling 
it entails a lot of hard work! 
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Author and columnist Namita Gok- 
halc thinks that this is an indication of 
the good times ahead. "There is a lot of 
I goixi writing happening, which means 
that more and more people are articulat¬ 
ing themselves, and when they do this in 
tenns of fiction, it leads to a boom in 
publishing." 

New publishers like Tarun Tejpal of 
India Ink are delighted. Following the 
success of The God of Small Things, 
came Allan Sealy's The Everest Hotel, 
which also attracted the attention of the 
B(K)kcr committee last year. "The atten¬ 
tion which books and authors are getting 
IS good — our country needs role 
m(Klels other than film stars and sports 
stars," says Tejpal. A grand hope, which 
IS not totally unfounded. There is no 
information on whether James Hadley 
Chase or Sidney Sheldon were ever mob¬ 
bed in their native countries, but a Rush¬ 
die or a Roy, or even a Shobha Dc has 
the potential of stopping the traffic in a 
nation of hero-worshippers. Of course, a 
large section of the country’s 950 mill¬ 
ion people, who do not understand the 
language they write in, cannot be 
bothered. 

B ut wht) is complaining about the 
lack of adulation when there is good 
money coming by way of advances. 

Tejpal feels that writers are finally get¬ 
ting their due by way of belter advance 
money and that this is a trend no differ¬ 
ent fiom other professions where salar¬ 
ies have gone up. 

2^mir Ansari, general manager, sales 
and marketing. Penguin, holds a similar 
view. He feels that there is a lot of kx^se 
talk when it comes to advances. In a mar¬ 
ket economy, the publishing houses are 
dictated by financial considerations, 
rather than by charity. Advances are 
paid only after weighing the pros and 
cons of the book’s potential. "Advances 
are related to an estimate of the number 
of copies the book is likely to sell. In 
most cases, at least with us, the estimates 
are not misplaced, and so what we pay 
by huge advances arc earned back 
through good sales. So why grudge 
good advance payments?" asks Ansari. 

Chatterjee points out the flip side of 
hefty advances. "Publishers like Picador | 
and India Ink have begun a trend which 
has created problems for houses like us 
who have b^n around for a longer time. 
They pay such astronomical advances to 
their authors that we are at times under 
piessure to do the same. The basic sign¬ 
ing advance given by Picador is 1,000 | 


ARUNDHAT) ROY 

pounds, whereas we are able to pay to 
the tune of Rs 50,000 to a lakh, only to a 
handful of waters. But, of late, many 
authors approach us with not only a 
demand for a high signing amount, but 
also lavish m;irkcling of their hooks. 
This is an unhealthy trend because 
instead of an emphasis on producing a 
go(Kl book, the stress is on how it is to be 
released and presented." 

But Penguin is not complaining. 
Points out Ansari, "For any author the 
most important thing is his book. So he 
has the right to demand good po.sition- 
ing for the fmit of his labour — that his 
biX)k is promoted well. And there is also 
nothing wrong if an author demands a 
gtxxl advance, provided you know that 
what he will deliver is bound to do well 
So why complain? 

Gokhale speaks on behalf of the 
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authors when she points out that it is 
high lime that they got a better deal 
"Whereas a distributor gets 40 per cent 
of the sale, an author who has put in all 
the labour gets only 10 percent as loyal¬ 
ty. Why should an author Ix' left out 
from the gams?" 

It IS a question many aul hors are begin¬ 
ning to ask. And the best pail is that 
publishers ore beginning to pay heed to 
their demands. Boom or not, Indian writ¬ 
ing in English is beginning to find a 
place in bookshops abioad Being pick¬ 
ed up by reputed international publi¬ 
shers and getting whopping advances 
(which need not mean recovery through 
sales) is no longer a fairy-tale which hap¬ 
pens once in a blue m(x>n. 

To come back in Jha, he was paid an 
advance of more than 250,000 pounds, j 
Ruchir Joshi is icporicdly being paid 
85,0(X) pounds by the UK-ba.scd Fla- . 
mingo, for hn^ forthcoming book The ! 
Uist Jet Laugh. 

Even as thc.'^e figures stare one in the ! 
face, perhaps it is a tnfle early to talk of j 
prosperity in the publishing business, j 
Good advances do not gu;irantec goixl 
sales; rave reviews do not ensure a place 
in the best-seller list; grand launches do 
not always jack up the sales. But there is 
no esepaing the reality that a boc^k which 
hits the stand makes news and the 
; authors make it to the glamour pages of 
I sundry newspapers and magazines And 
that some of them are now earning well. 

It may not be boom time yet for the bfxik 
publishing industry, but the authors are 
having it good as long as the media feeds 
on and plays up their literary attempts • 

Pallmyl Ohowh/Nmw DmIM 
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Self-taught film-maker 
Ram Gopal Verma has 
rewritten the rules of 
mainstream cinema 




RAM OOPAL VERMA 




W hen his cameraman 
walked out of the sets 
of a Tclugu film direc¬ 
tor Ram Gopal Verma 
was shooting, he look¬ 
ed around in the cn)wd and called his 
still photographer. "Do you think you 
can operate a movie camera?” Verma 
asked gently 'Fhc photographer readily 
agreed and the film went on to become a 
hit. "For the first time in any part of the 
woild, a man who had never held a 
movie camera before shot an entire 
film,” laughs Ranui. 

The still photographer was now in 
demand a ■ a cinematographer. He there¬ 
fore begged off when asked to click stills 
for Venna’s next venture. Verma hired 
another man’s services while the still 







OFF THE BEA 


photographer-tumed-cinemalographer 
worked elsewhere as cinematographer. 
But when the big project fell through, 
the man returned, asking to be re-hired 
as a still photographer. But Verma 
wasn’t willing to fire the new incum¬ 
bent. "When I tried explaining this to 
him, the man left in a huff. He claims I 
screwed up his life by giving him a break 
as a cameraman when he wasn’t mature 
enough to handle it." 

A similar thing happened with Chek- 
ravanhy, the hero of the phenomenally 
successful Satya. Verma first spotted 
him on one of his sets, which Chekra- 
varthy was visiting. Immediately, he 
offered him a role as the hero’s friend in 
his first Hindi film Shiva — a superbly- 
crafted thriller about youth unrest — 
and next cast him as the hero in Satya. 
But when Manoj Bajpai walked away 
with all the critical and popular attention 
for his role in the film, Chekravaithy sim¬ 
ply staged a walkout from Verma\s life. 

Which brings us to Manoj Bajpai, Ver¬ 
ma’s latest and most sensational discove- 


ly (with due apologies to Urmila 
Matondkar). Manoj would have probab¬ 
ly continued playing minor roles in 
Mahesh Bhatt’s productions if Verma 
hadn’t spotted him during the shooting 
of the ill-fated Daud. In this abortive 
road movie, Manoj played the role of 
Paresh Rawail’s henchman. One day the 
hawk-eyed director, who would often 
stare at the lanky young actor, keenly 
observing him, took him for a long 
stroll. "I’m making a film about Mum¬ 
bai’s underworld, and I’d like you to 
play the lead in it," he told the incredul¬ 
ous young aspirant without a preamble 
or fuss. He had first thought of casting 
Manoj in the title role, but later felt that 
the volatile actor was more suited to play 
the devil-may-*scare’ Bhiku Mhatre. 

The rest, as they say, is hysteria. In all 
probability. Ram Gopal Verma has giv¬ 
en the South Indian and Hindi film indus¬ 
try more talented actors and technicians 

I than any other film-maker since K. 

I Balachander and Shyain Senegal. Urmi¬ 
la Matondkar was a struggling actress 


before Verma launched him in her 
Rangeela avatar. Scriptwriters and tech¬ 
nicians like Anurag Kashyap, E. Niwas 
(now an independent director with 
Shoot), Neeraj Vora and music director 
Sandeep Chowta, who after scoring the 
much-applauded background music in 
Satya and Kaun has just been given a 
dream break as full-fledged song com¬ 
poser in the HoIIywood-style musical 
Mast, arc all Ram Gopal Verma finds. 

Verma has just returned from a 
longish stint of shooting for Mast in 
South Africa. The grand musical (proba¬ 
bly Verma’s answer to Sooraj Baija- 
tya’s Hum Aapke Main Koun) stars his 
favourite actress Urmila Matondkar 
who has been paired with a young man 
named Aftab. But even before his first 
film is released, the boy is itching to fly 
the Vermacoop. "Being Ram Gopal Ver- 
ma’s protege is not something divine. I 
will always be grateful to him for giving 
me this opportunity. But I’m not going 
to be his slave for the rest of my life," he 
has been quoted as saying in his first- 
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such an attitude gets on one’s nerves. 




I n any case, Verma isn’t sitting around 
moping about betrayals. He eats, brea¬ 
thes and lives movies. That was the way 
it was when he worked in a video parlour 
in Hyderabad. That’s the way it is now. 
when he is making path-breaking genre- 
defying films which have changed the 
look, feel and texture of mainstream 
Hindi cinema and its audience. His very 
first Hindi film, Shiva, in 1989, defined 
the ‘streetwar’ genre of cinema. Quickly 
he moved through a gamut of genres — 
horror (Raat), Hollywood-styled road 
movie {Daud), Bombay-centric gang¬ 
ster epic {Satya), whodunit (Kaun). He 
is mortally afraid of becoming repetitive 
or, worse still, stagnant. 

Today he is one of the three most 
powerful and influential film-makers in 
India, along.side Mani Ratnam and Soo- 
raj Barjalya. He’s constantly making 
movies, planning them or talking about 
them. Venna admits he has no friends. "1 
don’t have a life beyond my work. And I 
don’t think there’s anything terrible 
about it. My friends are the current lot of 
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ever interview. 

But Verma expects no gratitude from 
his proteges, let alone slavery. "You see, 
I’m not doing these young people a 
favour. I need them for my films. Tliere- 
fore I’m taking them. It’s as simple as 
that," he says, matter-of-factly. 

But how does he react to this ingratitu¬ 
de? How does it feel to be given a raw 
deal by those same people who he help¬ 
ed get their big breaks? "I’m too busy to 
be bothered with what others think 
about me," Says Verma. "I think such 
vicious ambition is prevalent in every 
walk of life. It’s just that it seems much 
more pronounced in showbiz." And then 
the practical side of the director takes 
over. "They suited my purpose profes¬ 
sionally. If they suit me again I might go 
back to them." 

But what about Urmila Matondkar? 
Why does the girl he groomed to glory 
refuse to talk about him in interviews? "I 
think it must be very irritating to have 
the media talking about you constantly 
only in relation to someone else. I think 



people I’m working with. During the 
making of Mast, my art director and I 
became best friends, trying to break new 


Why does Urmila 
Matondkar, the gir! 
Verma groomed to 
stardom, refuse to talk 
about him in 
interviews? "It must be 
irritating to have the 
media talking about you 
only in relation to 
someone else," says 
Verma 
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THE CULTURE PROFILE 


^munJ pictunsing song sequences." 

He IS quite passionate about Mast. 
The music by Sandeep Chowta replica- 
tes everyday speech in song form, some¬ 
what on the lines of Hollywood musi¬ 
cals like Bandwagon and Westside 
Story. 

His last film Kaun did not do as well 
as Satya. "But the positive side of Kaun 
IS that now there are so many low- 
budget experimental films being launch¬ 
ed in Bombay As many as four leading 
producers are launching lllms with 
! Manoj Bajpai in the lead. Like Satya, 
Kaun has added another dimension to 
mainstream cinema ’ 



A diehard movie buff, Verma says he 
eiijoys watching Francis Coppola’s The 
GiHlfather as much as he enjoys Amar 
Akhar Anthony. As for recent block¬ 
busters, he resents the use of gimmicks 
to arouse popular sentiment. "I Just 
couldn't bciir to sit through Kuch Kuch 
Hota Hai. I refuse to believe that sequen¬ 
ces like Shah Rukh Khan's little 
daughter offering namaaz at the Muslim 
lady’s house, made the film a hit." 

Venna belongs elsewhere. "I cannot 
relate to typical (ainily problems like a 
father fretting over his son’s education, 
etc. I like to view life from the other side 
of the firing line. Satya germinated in 
my mini with a thought — what time 
did the killers wake up on the day 
Gulshan Kumar was slaycd'^ Did they 
brush their teeth before going out to kill 
him?" 



One day, Verma told a 
young small-time actor 
that he had a major role 
for him in Satya^ a film 
about Bombay’s 
underworld. Manoj 
Bajpai’s arrival marked 
a watershed in screen 
villainy 

Life in showbiz, fraught with all its 
insecurities, does not scare him. What 
docs is the thought that an actor of 
Manoj Bajpai’s natural intensity may 
fall prey to the trappings of stardom. 
"It’s an inevitbale process for all actors 
from Amitabh Bachchan to Manoj Baj¬ 
pai. Why do you think an actor of Nasee- 
ruddin Shah’s standing starts looking so 
jaded to us? It’s not as though he’s for¬ 
gotten to act. It's just that we see him in 
such stupid films that we lose the respect 
we had for him five or ten years back. 
You can sec his disinterest. I think 
Manoj is terrific in Shool, which my 
assistant E. Niwas has directed. But 1 
can sec that element of artifice creeping 
into his performance. When an actor 
becomes aware that he has a reputation 
to uphold and people are coming to see 
him perform, then trouble begins." 


On a commercial level, Verma feels 
Shool is a far better product than Satya, 
"Satya had a complex plot, dwelling on 
the complexities of the characters’ psy¬ 
che and relationships. Shool is a much 
more straightfoward film. It may not 
shape into a cull film like Satya. But it 
will fall into the category of action thril¬ 
lers like my own Shiva and Rahul 
Rawaifs Arjun. I’ve written the story 
and produced the film," Verma informs 
with pride. 

Call him a hotshot film-maker, and 
Verma is bashful. "I don't know about 
being a hotshot. It all depends on the per¬ 
formance of my next film." 

On the anvil are projects starring Ami¬ 
tabh Bachchan and Shah Rukh Khan. 
But Verma feels it is too early to rejoice. 
"In my experience, one never knows 
which picture will run." 

The techno-wizard of tamasha-viUc 
stumps you when he says he has no for¬ 
mal training in movie-making. "I think 
people who go on and on about tech¬ 
nique don’t know what they’re talking 
about. If one has the vision and the clari¬ 
ty required for narration then that’s all 
one needs to make a film." 

Verma can recall his favourite films 
— Amar Akbar Anthony, Sholay, 
Mackenna's Gold and The Godfather 
shot by shot. "Watching them were my 
lessons in film-making. Beyond that I 
know nothing about cinematic tech¬ 
nique," laughs the man who has rewritt¬ 
en any number of rules regarding main¬ 
stream'filmmaking in Bombay. • 
9mblumhK.Jhm/ B o n ii m y 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Spy story 


With China "downloading" US nuclear secrets, how relevant is the CTBT ? 



Some have already dubbed it the spy story 
of the century, perhaps the millennium. The 
report of the US Congressional Committee, 
h^ed by Christopher Cox, on the "sustain¬ 
ed and systematic" theft of the most vital 
American nuclear secrets by China was hot 
news in Washington even in February. But, 
sensational, indeed explosive, details of 
this document were released only the other day. All hell has 
broken loose even though only 70 per cent of the report has 
been made public. 

It should not be difficult to guess the report’s contents that 
remain classified. Since the massive purloining of the prized 
secrets began during the Reagan adininistration and went on 
merrily through those of Bush and Clinton, the still suppress¬ 
ed portions of the report evidently underscore that successive 
administrations have been guilty of looking the other way 
while weapon designs were being "stolen" with impunity. In 
short, during the relevant years, the US connived at not only 
China’s nuclear proliferation to Pakistan but also its own to 
China. 

No wonder a great deal of finger-pointing between the 
Republicans and Democrats has alre^y begun and will doubt¬ 
less escalate as elections draw near. However, it is the 
Democrats who are in a tight comer. For, the goings-on at vari¬ 
ous American laboratories, especially the legendary one at 
Los Alamos where the nuclear age first began, was first detect¬ 
ed in 1995, during Clinton’s watch. And yet, until last year 
nothing was done. Instead Clinton welcomed Chinese Presi¬ 
dent Jiang Zemin in Washington in October 1997 and himself 
went to Beijing in June 1998 to proclaim that America and 
China were "strategic partners" in Asia with a special, perhaps 
exclusive, responsibility to "maintain peace and stability in 
South Asia". 

China has, of course, refuted all the elaborate allegations of 
the US. Angered as much by the NATO bombing of the Chine¬ 
se Embassy in Belgrade as by the Cox report, it has described 
the revealing document as a product of the ‘Cold Warriors’ of 
Washington. 

What no one can afford to overlook is that the most advanc¬ 
ed nuclear weapons, including America’s proud possession, 
W-88, which would have taken China many years to develop, 
could be rolling off Assembly lines across the People’s 
Republic of China very soon. Indeed, according to the US, 
these weapons could be tested before the end of this year and 
deployed by 2002. 

If so, this would shake the present balance of power in Asia, 
such as it is, to its very roots, and this carmot but have far- 
reaching consequences even for countries which are friendly 
with China, as India surely is and should be. A further compli¬ 
cating factor is that the US, Japan and South Korea have 
embs^ed on a programme of Theatre Missile Defence 
(TMD). China finds it "provocative" and "unacceptable". 
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Bill CHntow w o ko t n e d JfamgZtmiw in WasMneton in 
October 1997 and Mmtntf went to BeWitf i^ 

1998 to ptnetaim that America and China uvere 
"ftrataglc partners” in Asia with a spedai, periiaps 
exclusive, responsibilily to “maintdn peace and 
stabllHy in South Asia” 

especially because it is intended also to cover Taiwan. 

China’s reply to TMD is bound to be a further intensifica¬ 
tion and refinement of its missile production schedule with 
obvious ramifications for everyone in China’s neigh¬ 
bourhood. Long-term issues will require long and hard think¬ 
ing on the part of all concerned. But there is almost certain to 
be one critically important and immediate outcome of the cur¬ 
rent state of affairs: the death of the CTBT. Why should anyo¬ 
ne sign this treaty banning future nuclear tests when one of the 
declared nuclear weapons nations is able, thanks to "other 
means", to produce state-of-the-art nuclear weaponry that 
would otherwise have required multiple testing? 

In fairness, it must be added that the CTBT was already on 
the verge of dying when the latest disclosures on China’s phe¬ 
nomenal success in "downloading" juicy nuclear secrets 
delivered the coup de grace. After NATO’s aggression on 
Yugoslavia, there was no way the Russian Duma was going to 
ratify the CTBT. This, combined with Clinton’s preoccupa¬ 
tion with the misadventure in the Yugoslav republic, which 
has already become subject to the law of diminishing returns, 
has put paid to all expectations that the US Senate can be per¬ 
suaded to ratify the dubious document. The earlier pretence 
that if India and Pakistan could sign the treaty before the end 
of May, the Senate’s ratification would be possible, has beco¬ 
me laughable. 

At the time of the Vajpayee government’s fall, it had beco¬ 
me obvious that no decisions on signing the CTBT was possi¬ 
ble before the September poll. Now a clear-cut decision not to 
sign this treaty has become necessary. • 
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FOCUS 


Party of Folio 


F inally the breakaway group 
has a legitimate name: the 
Nationalist Congress Party. It 
even has a president in Sharad 
Pawar (referred to by his fol¬ 
lowers as CP — Congress president). 
And Tariq Anwar has got his old job 
back as the party general secretary. P.A. 
Sangma is back to doing what he does 
best; drafting the party manifesto and its 
constitution. But that does not necessari¬ 
ly mean that he* 11 stick by it. Does anyo¬ 
ne remember the Sangma Committee 
report he*d written out for the Congress? 
The one that dealt extensively with the 
code and conduct of Congressmen. 

Datta Meghe has replaced Suresh Kal- 
madi (and later Praful Patel) as Pawar*s 
right-hand man. So not surprisingly, 
Meghe has been made treasurer. In 
Pawar* s scheme of things, it's an import¬ 
ant job. 

That effectively is the sum total of 
Pawar’s revolt: a miniature copy of the 
Congress. 

Initially, Pawar had wanted to call his 
party the Indian Nationalist Congress 
[INCJ (and thereby confuse the voters 
by having another INC on the electoral 
rolls), the Election Commission refused 
to oblige. And to his horror, Pawar dis¬ 
covered that there are over 50 parties 
with the word ‘Congress’ affixed to 
them. Nowhe’shopingto wrestasymbo- 
lic association with the real Congress by 
asking for a "charkha' as his party sym¬ 
bol. In fact, during his press briefings, a 
green, white and saffron flag (with the 
charkha imprinted on the white stripe) 
flutters in the background. 

This has created a great deal of 
indignation within the Congress. A dele¬ 
gation of three senior party leaders led 
by Ahmed Patel met the Election Com¬ 
missioner and complained; both about 
the name and tricolour flag. They alleg¬ 
ed that this would create confusion in 
the minds of the voters—which is preci¬ 
sely what Pawar and Co. are hoping. 

So far so good. But—what next? 
Pawar had promised that there would 
be other Congressmen who would be fol¬ 
lowing suit. Perhaps, even one working 


committee member. But he was at pains 
to emphasise that this would not be Sita- 
ram Kesri, contrary to what newspaper 
reports had been suggesting. 

O ne week later, let alone a working 
committee member, Pawar could 


not even say for certainty whether his 
one-time loyalist Praful Patel would be 
joining him. He had better luck Vith 
MLAs however. As many as 29 out of 
the 78 Congress MLAs have come out 
openly in Pawar's favour, and 15 more 
are expected to follow suit. 
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In Sharad Pawar's new party everyone is a 
chief, but there aren *t too many Indians 


Sangma has had better luck in 
Meghdaya. He is said to command the 
loyalty of as many as 21 out of the 25 
Congress MLAs. In fact, this could, in 
effect, change the balance of power in 
the state as the Congress is currently sup¬ 
porting the ruling United Democratic 


Party (UDP). Hence, while everyone is 
focussing on Maharashtra, it will be 
Sangma* s home state that will be the 
first to feel the direct effect of the split. 
Especially, when the NCP replaces the 
Congress as the ruling party in 
Meghalaya. 


At the Lok Sabha level, there is not 
much scope for the NCP as it sends only 
two MPs to the Lower House. And 
while Sangma may win his own seat 

liiithl|y,wlienSlMiid 
Pavvar broke avnqr, he had 
hoped to win as maqy as 50 
seats in the next Lok Sabha. 
But as of now, it doesn’t 
seem as if the NCP win aet 
more than IS MPs, with the 
buikfromMaharasiitre 


back (from Tura), he has little influence 
over the constituency (Shillong). 

Which leaves Taiiq Anwar. It is no 
secret that he won his current seat with 
Laloo Yadav*s help. Unfortunately for 
Anwar, Laloo nee^ the Congress and 
so he may not be able to hel^ his friend 
out this time. Unless Anwar joins the 
Samajwadi Paity. But Anwar says he is 
quite happy where he is, thank you. 
Which leaves the Samata Party option 
open to him. 

But that has not stopped his fcnrmer 
mentor, Sitaram Kesri from trying to 
orchestrate Anwar's return to the Con¬ 
gress. According to the deal currently 
being negotiated by Kesri, on the eve of 
the elections, Anwar would return to the 
Congress saying that he is disillusioned 
by Pawar; and that the NCP does not 
have the support of the minorities. 
Which would damage Pawar* s secular 
credentials somewhat. But is Kesri act¬ 
ing on his own initiative or does he have 
Anwar* s go-ahead? Specially since 
Tariq denies it. "/r kahani mein koi jam 
nahin hain/* he said with a laugh. 

More to the point, if he chose to return 


(noni LmII) Sharad Pawar, 
Tairlqi Aawarand P.A. taaghia: 
will tha aadla laal? 
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Dinner Diplomacy 


Gurudas Kamat hosts a dinner. And Shared Pawat- 

is not invited 

D ^fig every AlCC session. Gurudas Kamat, the Congre$s MP fhsn 
Maharashtra, holds a dinner for the ddegates from his ^ate. Mehad 
hosted one just six months back (in December last year), and )his time was no 
exception; but everyone acknowledged the difference. 

1.^1 time around, it was Sharad Pawar who held sway. He sat at the eeantte 
table and the rest hovered around, waiting to grab a diair near ham the a^nute 
one fell vacant. But not many got up once they’d got a seat at the haOowed 
table, Pawar sat and chatted with die likes of Ghulam Nabi Azad. h^ina 
Heptullah and the BJP’s Prambd Mahiyan. (Bodi Kamat and Mahnjan posed 
for the cameras and reassured the guests that they may be political opponents 
—Kamat had defeated Malu^ during the lastLoKSabbaelectioes-^but 
they were still friends.) 

Even Tariq Anwar was present, standing in a comer diatting to his friend 
from Maharashtra, Vilas Muttenwar—a ^war-baiter. And tfaoup^ Prafiil 
Patel (a name that was closely associated with Pawar until recently) was 
present, he spent most of the time talking on his cettular, probably making 
plans for the evening ahead. 

During the dinner last wedc, there was apercepdMe dungeiitbodidie 
i^enda and the guest list. For one, there was no rign cd’Sharad Pawar, And 
since Kamat had bemi one of Pawar-loyalists until the latter bndce awoy, most 
of the guests ribbed him aboOt dtis. "I was wondering if 1 wot^ j&ul Pawar 
here," joked Azad good natuiedly. bi fact, Azad has ajso been to Pawar 

and during a television interview, he was adted to whylie hod not 
supported Pawar when he owed him his RajyaSabha seat, . 

* 1 am not a Rajya Sabha MP from 
Maharashtra,* retorted Azad. The 
interviewer had got his facts wrong; 
but most tend to percei ve Azad as a 
Pawar groupie. It was to tUspel this 
notion that Azad was one of the first. 
to a^ for disciplinary action against 
Sharad Pawar. 

And of course, there was no sign 
of Tariq Anwar at Kamat’sttinner. 

Also missing was Praful Patel with 
his cellular. Which led to a lot of spe¬ 
culation, as most wondered whethm 
he would cross ovCT or stay on with 
the CongrejM. Ram PradBian told the 
others that he had received a call ' 
from Patel that morning assuring him 
that he was with Sonia Gandhi, even 
though he cool d not make it to the ses¬ 
sion. But then, as reportm pointed 
out, Tariq Anwar had received asimi- 
Iffcail. 

And this time round, Azad sat in a 
drcle comprising Manmohan 
Sii^b. M.L. Fotedar, RamPraAm 
and Rqjesh Pilot. The conversation 
very pi^ctid>ly veered around 
Sonia Gandhi’s speech at the AICC 
(what elsU do you expect from Con- UUMBfMIUtlNotableifbsentee 



i The host 


gressmen?) and of course, how 
magnificent she was: *Just like 

AnothernewfaoewasSureshKal- 
madl who had just announced hi s 
return to the Congress, DOW that 
Pawar had left. Reporters warned 
Kalmadi about the’code of conduct’ 
that had been adt^tted by the Con¬ 
gress nncehahadleft the party. Dres¬ 
sed in a fchadi-kuirta pyjama, Kal- 
madl, however, looked dressed for 
his new rede. 

IIw guest list nuy have change 
sinee Kanwit’a htttBtmer. But one 
thingtcnidiiedtbesainetdtecate- 
nn, Iroomany, it it die same van tiiat 
is psrimd outside Datta Megbe's 
hmise afew kOometres away, where 
Pawar’spai^ holds its daily media 
briti&tgs. So,isFrefDltakingp(ditt- 
cal lessons from Gadoid Catererst « 
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Sonia Qandhl: dosliig tho door 
forthorobols 


to the Congress at this juncture, he 
would have to grovel. And so far, Anwar 
has always spoken his mind, right from 
the very start when he refused to sign the 
CWC resolution nominating Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi as party president. Initially, N.K.P. 
Salve and Santosh Mohan Dev had also 
approached 10 Janpath to work out a rap¬ 
prochement for Pawar and Sangma res¬ 
pectively. But Congressmen say that 
this offer was rejected outright. For their 
part, the two rebel leaders deny that they 
had sent any such feelers. "Santosh 
Mohan Dev ^d call me when I was in 
America," said Sangma at a press confer¬ 
ence on his return. But denied that he 
had asked Dev to smooth things over 
with Sonia. 

All three know only too well that once 
they had attacked the party icon, there 
was no point in returning to the Con¬ 
gress. 

I nitially, when Pawar broke away, he 
had hoped to win as many as SO seats 
in the next Lok Sabha. But as of now it 
doesn’t seem as if the NCP will get more 
than 15 MPs, with the bulk from Maha¬ 
rashtra. However, if Pawar is successful 
in tying up with other parties such as the 



All three—Anwar, Sangma and Pawar—know onb too 
well that once th^ had attacked tlw |»i1y kon, thm 
was no point In returning to the Congress 


Trinamul Congress, the Telugu Desam, 
the Samajwadi Party and the Samata, he 
could be in command of a sizeable 
chunk of MPs. And, as the leader of the 
third largest block, he will be able to 
drive a hard bargain for himself and his 
comrades. 

The NCP’s stand of remaining equi-, 
distance from both the BJP and the Con¬ 
gress is calculated to win over such 
potential allies. But no one of consequen¬ 
ce has come forward so far. The daily 
briefings at Datta Meghe’s residence at 
10 Bishambar Dass Marg in Delhi 
(that’s the NCP’s answer to the Con¬ 
gress party * $ No 10), attract more slogan¬ 
shouting groupies than leaders of any 
calibre. Last week, Anwar was reduced 
to reading out lists of names of the vari¬ 
ous ‘no bodies' who had signed up. 

This does not, however, stop the press 
from asking Pawar questions abou* Kar- 
gil and Indo-Pak relations. After all, as 
the leader of a national party, he should 
answer questions of nation^ impoitan- 
ce, say reporters with a laugh. But Pawar 
takes his role as the head of a national 
party very seriously. At the all-party 
meetiitg called to discuss the situation in 


Kargil, Sharad Pawar represented the 
NCP. (^ck to seize the moment, the 
Aaj Tak crew made the Prime Minister 
stand in between Natwar Singh and Sha¬ 
rad Pawar and pose for a shot. Both 
Pawar and Vajpayee seemed to enjoy 
the joke, while Singh looked visibly 
upset. 

In fact, Sonia’s absence at the all¬ 
party meet raised a few eye-brows, with 
BJP leaders commenting that poiiaps 
the Congress president was not interest¬ 
ed in matters of national security. Con¬ 
gressmen defended their (msi^nt by 
saying that Sonia did not attend tbe mee¬ 
ting, because she was not a Member of 
Parliament. But, she is the CPP leader, 
retorted the BJP, unfazed. In the end, 
Sonia did go aooss to Race Course 
Road for a 20-minute meeting with the 
Prime Minister. 

And for (mce, Sharad Pawar did not 
have to handle the uncomfortable ques¬ 
tions. While his erstwhile colleague 
had to defend their leader’s absence, all 
Pawar had to deal with were questions 
on Indo-Pak relations. 

Peihaps that is why he left the party. • 
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The revised telecom rates will mean a 
mixed bag of opportunities for private 
operators and DoT. And there are 
incentives for the consumer as well 





^ . 
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JVhen the Telecom Regu> 
Authority of 
India (TRAl) announ> 
ced revision of tele- 
wm wm com tariff in March 
this year, it was clear that the customer 
would be the beneficiary. While the 
industry congratulated TRAI for a job 
well done, parliamentarians cried foul. 

The new tariff was to come into effect 
on 1 April, 1999, but the government 
sought time to clarify a few doubts and 
then sought more time to upgrade its soft¬ 
ware, whereupon private operators also 
sought sSome more time for implementa¬ 
tion of new tariff. As a result, the new 
tariff became effective from 1 May, 
1999. 

The tariff announced by TRAI was a 
mixed bag of opportunities to increase 
revenue for both private operators and 
the department of telecommunications 
(DoT). This was the first time telephone 
tariff was being fixed by TRAI. Till 
now, DoT has been fixing rates. 

It proposed a level of 40 per cent 
increase in phone rentals for both rural 
and urban subscribers. However, the 
telecom watchdog reduced long¬ 
distance domestic call rates by 45 per | 
cent and international calls by 50 per 
cent in stages, over a three-year period. 


By announcing a level, TRAI had 
ensured that operators were free to fix 
rentals of their choice, but not more than 
the level announced by it. Announcing 
the new telecom tariff, TRAI chairman 
S.S. Sodhi predicted, "The new propo¬ 
sal will boost telecom services in India. 
The usage of fixed telephones will go up 
even though rentals have been hiked." 

There was steep hike in rentals of cel¬ 
lular and paging services as part of the 
new tariff regime. Monthly rentals of cel¬ 
lular mobile telecommunication servi¬ 
ces were hiked from Rs 156 to Rs 6(X) 
while bringing down airtime tariff to Rs 
6 per minute, a third of the then existing 
rate of Rs 16.80 per minute. 

"The increase in rentals will lead to 
loss of some subscribers but it will be 
compensated by more air time usage. 
The move is in line with the proposals 
made by TRAI in September last year," 
commented Sunil Mittal, chairman of 
Bharti Group, after the new rates were 
announced. 

For paging service providers, a month¬ 
ly rental of Rs 300 was fixed for alpha¬ 
numeric pagers and Rs 175 for numeric 
pagers against the current rate of Rs 250 
and Rs 150 respectively. 

Gne of the major announcements 
made by TRAI was reduction of rates in 
long-distance calls. These will be chea¬ 
per by 45 per cent over a three-year per¬ 
iod. In the first year itself, rates will be i 


cut by 23 per cent. The new peak-hour 
rates would be calculated at the pulse 
rate of 14 .seconds for distance up to 200 
km. five seconds up to 500 km. 3.5 
seconds up to 1 .(XK) km and 2.5 seconds 
above 1,000 km. 

With the implementation of new 
tariff rates, international calls would 
also become cheaper. The charges per 
minute for calls made to South Asian 
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and neighbouring countries will be chea* 
per by Rs 12 and would cost Rs 30 again¬ 
st Rs 42 per minute. This would further 
come down to Rs 25.20 in the second 
year and Rs 21.60 in the third year. For 
Africa, Europe, the Gulf, Asia and Ocea¬ 
nia, the charges per minute would be Rs 
49.20 in the first year against the current 
rate of Rs 70. This would further come 
down to Rs 40.80 and Rs 32.40 in the 
second and third years. 

The calls made to Afnca, Europe, the 
Gulf, Asia and Oceania will also be chea¬ 
per. The tariff per minute for calls to 
these countries would be Rs 49.20 again¬ 
st the existing rate of Rs 70. This tariff 
will be further reduced to Rs 40.80 per 
minute in the second year and Rs 32.40 
per minute in the third year. 
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Calls to the American and Western 
hemisphere countries would now cost 
Rs 61.20 per minute as compared to the 
current Rs 84. This would come down to 
Rs 49.20 and Rs 40.80 in the subsequent 
two years. 

W hile telephone customers of DoT 
and Mahanagar Telephone Nigam 
Limited (MTNL) were happy to get the 
same number of free calls and the rentals 
as existed before, the reduced long¬ 
distance rates were a bonanza for them. 
Not to be left behind were the private 
telecom operators. The basic operators 
in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 
utunediately announced a number of 
special schemes, while the cellular ope¬ 
rators in the country announced slash in 
air time and incieas^ rentals. 

Bhard Telenet, the first private fixed- 
line telephone service provider in the 
country, introduced a revised rate for its 
customers in Madhya Pradesh. The com¬ 
pany, offering telephone services under 
the brand name AifTel, announced a 15 
per cent discount on all STD calls made 


within MP over and above low^ STD 
rates recommended by TRAI. 

A special 5-15 per cent usage dis¬ 
count for all subscribers from the Hrst 
call onwards valid on local, STD and 
ISD calls — over and above STD dis¬ 
counts. Further 125 free calls for rural 
users and 75 free calls for urban subscri¬ 
bers have been offered. The company 
also offered a monthly rental ranging 
from Rs 75 to Rs 250 per month. It also 
offers many value-added services like 
Call Forward No Reply, Three Party 
Call Conference Service and a few of 
which are being offered for the Hrst time 
in Madhya Pra^sh. 

As a result the fixed-line service users 
in Madhya Pradesh are now enjoying 
the benefits of telecom liberalisation. 
Mr Bhagwan Das Khurana, executive 
director and CEO, Bharti Telenet, said, 
"AirTefs tariffs have been designed to 
encourage more and more people to use 
fixed-line services. We have gone 
beyond the TRAI recommendations in 
passing the benefits to our people of 
Madhya Pradesh.” 

As a reuslt of which DoT is also expec¬ 
ted to soon make a remarkable change in 
its rates. More importantly, it was the 
change in functioning of the officials, 
from linesmen to the chief general mana- 
ger. Officials became proactive. Th^ 
department gave the linesmen pagers to 
attend to the faults with minimum delay. 
DoT took special attention not to lose its' 
high-end customers, the corporate and 
business houses. 

” We were surprised to see senior DoT 
officers visiting a subscriber for install¬ 
ing a phone ai^r the announcement of 
new telecom rates, particularly in Indore 
and other places. It is a tough competi¬ 
tion for us, with improved quality of ser¬ 
vice and competitive rates from DoT,” 
said a senior executive from AirTel. 

It did not take much time for both 
MTNL and DoT to realise that basic priv¬ 
ate operators in Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra and ocher operators where they 
had started operations were poaching on 
to its high-end customers. For example, 
Hughes Ispat in Maharashtra has hocn 
chipping away its customer base by hard- 
selling its suite of services and adopting 
customer-friendly a[^proach. 

In order to improve its image, MTNL 
and Mumbai telecom circle un^r DoT 
have set up a committee to monitor the 
functioning of its officials. They have 
also appointed a special officer to educa¬ 
te its officiids to be more 
consumer-friendly. 
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"A customer 
who opts for 
Dot’s 
fixed-line 
phone under its 
Own Your 
Telephone 
scheme, has to 
wait for 
months. While 
with us it’s 
almost instant 
connection" 


’We have been drawing up our strate¬ 
gy for over a year. TTie pressure to come I 
up with a counter strategy grew after ’ 
some major corporate customers opted 
for a private operator to meet some of 
their requirements, especially of Inter¬ 
net connections," a senior MTNL offici¬ 
al said. 

Mumbai telecom is also planning to 
introduce a 128 kilobits per second line 
to meet the growing demand for a relia¬ 
ble and efficient network. The panic 
reaction of both MTNL and DoT is not 
due to fear of losing local customers but 
the corpeuate clients. 

B oth DoT and MTNL now plan to 
offer rebates to bulk users and corpo¬ 
rate houses. They also plan to cut the 
shifting charges in different circles. The 
minister for comunications has already 
emphasized the need to give additional 
powers to the telecom circle heads. This 
will help them to decide tariffs for value¬ 
-added services like Internet, Intelligent 
Network services, and voice mail. "The 
move will help us to decide about the 
kind of tariff which can be offered to dif¬ 
ferent types of customers. Since long dis¬ 
tance telephoning services will also 
open up by 1 January, 2000, more auto¬ 
nomy to us will be a boon for our 
(DoT’s) customers," said a chief general 
manger of a southern telecom circle. ! 

DoT, in its nine circles, offers rural j 
subscribers a monthly rental of Rs. 50 




and 80 paise for a call, against TRAI*s 
recommendation that they pay Rs 70 as 
monthly rental and a differential rate of 
80 paise or make up to 500 calls a month 
and be charged Re 1 for all calls beyond 
that. 

While Urban telephone users with 
DoT will pay a monthly rental of Rs 25 
and 80 paise per call upto 200 calls a 
month. Re 1 per call for calls beyond 
200 but within 400 per month and Rs 
1.20 a call for calls beyond 500 a month; 
TRAI had recommended doing aw^y 
with the 80 paise rate and charging Re 1 
for calls upto 500 a month and Rs 1.20 
beyond 500 calls. 

Similarly, the cellular telephone ope¬ 
rators in various circles also introduced 
new tariff rates in their circles of opera¬ 
tion. Koshika Telecom Limited, which 
offers mobile cellular services in Uttar 
Pradesh (west), Uttar Pradesh (east), 
Bihar and Orissa under the brand name 
Ushafone, introduced a package to take 
on the basic operators, DoT. 

The company was the first to offer the 
lowest cellular rates (at Rs 2.70 paise) 
ever before the TRAI rates were announ¬ 
ced. It now launched a unique package 
in the three circles. The subscribers had 
to pay Rs 10,000 for a connection, 
which includes the Rs 2,300 refundable 
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deposit money and a rental of Rs 250. 
The balance amount was to be adjusted 
against the airtime used by a subscriber 
^ at Rs 1.20 per three minute. But there is a 

^ catch—a subscriber has to purchase the 

phone that can cost anywhere between 
Rs 10»000 to Rs 30,000. According to 
Dilsher Singh who heads the corporate 
affairs of Ushafone, "Cellular mobile 
phones are available as cheap as Rs 
7,000 in the grey market." But custo¬ 
mers beware. The operators will not 
offer any guarantee of call completions 
on such phones. 

The company’s managing director, 
V.C. Rai, said. "The scheme not only 
gives a subscriber the low rates of fixed 
phone of DoT, but also offers him an add¬ 
ed advantage of mobility. A customer 
who opts for a DoT’s fixed-line phone 
under its Own Your Telephone (OYT) 
scheme, has to wait for months, has has- 
I sles with the linesman, suffers bad line 
quality. While with us it’s almost instant 
connection, mobility and high call com¬ 
pletion and all-weather phone at rates of 
the fixed phone." 

E scotel, the cellular service providers 
in three states of Haryana, Kerala 
and Uttar Pradesh also brought down its 
airtime rates to Rs 6 per minute (10 am 
to 9 pm) and Rs 5.70 (9 am to 10 am) 


TRY AGAIN 


RuivttubMittMn: aiMMMyri^ 
of Rs 60 and M for athiM minute 
can. 

Urban lotep i h ia rta i mm ; emonthly 
rnnbdof Rs 260an^6Qp. par caN up 
to200calaaffloidh. Rat pared!for 
caflabatyraan 2Q0aiMi iSOOpar 
month. Ra 1.20 a 08 $ for.bayond 500 
callsafflonth. 

TRM 


rental Of Rs 70 andatMC^^ 
of 80 R. for up to SOOcdls a month. 
Rel IbraHcansb^rondSOO. 

THAI Ired also reconimandsd 
away wKh theBO p. retsand 
chaitibigRet forcattsuptoSOOa 
rnonth and 1.20 bayond600 cans. 


from Monday to Friday. The rentals 
remain at Rs 600 per month and no char¬ 
ge on incoming c^ls. 

Both cellular operators in Delhi, 


Essar Cellphone and Bharti, announced 
almost identical rates to woo more custo¬ 
mers. Bharti now offers Rs 6per minute, 
which is about 64 per cent lower than the 
existing peak hours tariff of Rs 16.80. 
The rate will be effective from 10 am to 
9 pm. The concessional rates were intro¬ 
duced at Rs 5.75 per minute between 8 
am and 10 am and 9 pm and 12 am. The 
lowest airtime rate, at Rs 4 per minute, 
will be charged for calls between 12 pm 
and 8 am. /diTel’s concessional tariffs, 
at Rs 4 per minute, are almost 33 per cent 
lower than the standard hour tariff. 

Essar was not to be left behind. The 
company announced a flat airtime rate 
of Rs 6 per minute between 10 am to 9 
pm. It also offered a concessional tariff 
at Rs 5.75 per minute between 9 pm and 
12 am and between 8 am and 10 am. It 
introduced a happy hour concept, offer¬ 
ing the subscribers an airtime at Rs 4 per 
minute, during 12 midnight to 8 am. 

Chief executive officer of Essar Cell¬ 
phone, Eric Buerkler, said, "We believe 
that the new airtime rates would go a 
long way in significantly bringing down 
the cost of ownership of cellphones." 

In the days to come, the price strategy 
will become more innovative; with 
more competition as the other few priva¬ 
te operators who are yet to launch their 
services, will also join the bandwagon in 
other telecom circles. The private-sector 
competition all over Iqdia should lead to 
a phenomenal growth in quality of servi¬ 
ce and an average customer is likely to 
enjoy the bcstscrvices offered. Till now 
available to a privileged few. 

TRAI has successfully completed its 
duty of revising the telecom i^s for the 
first time after it was constituted in 1996. 
However, the responsibilities of the tele-" 
com watchdog does not end. It also has 
the responsibility to monitor that custo¬ 
mers get the best of services promised 
by the operators. 

Such an activity to understand the 
needs of customers and control the quali¬ 
ty of service currently being offered has ^ 
already been launched all over the coun- * 
try by TRAI. However, it has been obser¬ 
ved that only the coiporate service provi¬ 
ders and a few consumer enganisations 
attend these open houses organised by 
TRAI. It would be in the larger interest 
of customers to participate in such open 
houses to get t^ best quality service 
from the service providers, both private 
and government. After all, they are pay¬ 
ing for the service. • 


S.S.S0DHI.cluilnmi. 
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"The new 
proposal will 
boost telecom 
services in 
India. The 
usage of fixed 
telephones will 
go up, even 
though rentals 
have been 
hiked" 
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BOOK 
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At the 

receiving end 

A book which challenges the very 
assumptions of 'development * 

The Asian Regional Exchange for New 
Alternatives (ARENA)* a ‘regional net¬ 
work of scholar-activists, progressive 
academics and critical writer resear¬ 
chers* must be applauded for their com¬ 
mendable effort to raise the voice of the 
‘victims of development in Asia*. The 
Dispossessed is a 480-page collection of 
numerous events, most of them well-known, both locally and 
globally, and will go a long way to challenge the very assump¬ 
tions of ‘development* that has been dictating the majority of 
social, economic and resource management decisions 
throughout the world. 

The book is divided into 10 chapters. One each on China, 
India, Japan, Malayasia, Nepal, Frisian, Philippines, South 


Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand. Each country is introduced to 
the reader through about half a dozen case studies. For China, 
the case studies include Three Gorges Dam, Zhilli Factory 
fire, flood devastation; for India such studies include Bhopal 
gas leak, Baliapal missile test range, Chilka shrimp farm. Simi¬ 
larly, for Japan, the case studies are on Minamite tragedy, Nari- 
ta airport and Teshima dumpsite; and Keipan prawn farming, 
logging in Sarwak, Asian rare earth radiation hazard for 
Malayasia. Pakistan's entry includes canal irrigation system 
and industrial pollution. Lyari dumping and Chotiari reser¬ 
voir. » 

I shall not comment on the choice of events because a closer 
scrutiny will enable the reader to hear a sound — that of a 
knife being quietly shaipened. The hidden genocide that conti¬ 
nues to take palce under the cover of development. Indeed, 
‘development’ and ‘democracy’ have been the most reliable 
refuge for those who rule the world. This act of plunder in the 
name of development is uniform in all the countries studied 
here, irrespective of the fact that the economic order prevail¬ 
ing in such countries has been a mixed basket. We have capi¬ 
talist economy, socialist economy, mixed economy and so 
many shades in between. None of such differences mattered ^ 
when it was the question of protecting the interest of the vic¬ 
tims of development—they were dealt with profound neglect 
and dishonour in every place. Thus China has the world’s high¬ 
est acid precipitation and two of its cities are among the seven 
highest polluted cities in the world. Whereas, in Japan, since 
the Fifties, incidents of widespread industrial poisoning have 
been occurring with unfailing regularity. There is any number 
of similar testimony punctuating the entire book. 

The book has particularly examined the issues of ‘industri¬ 
al malfunction’ and ‘environmental degradation’. Industrial 
malfunction is most vividly discussed in the Bhopal gas leak 
episode. A few thousand sleeping citizens were choked to 
death by the designs of Union Carbide. The country’s 
decision-makers compromised in favour of the multinational 
giant to hoodwink the victims, betray their cause and deprive 




A few thousand 
were choked to 
death in the 
Bhopal gas leak 
tragedy. The 
country’s 
decision-makers 
compromised in 
favour of the 
multinational 
giant to 

hoodwink the ^ 
victims 
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them of their legitimate due. What would have been an 
appropriate summary of the Bhopal episode and what this 
book is unable to recognise is the worst historic surrender on 
the part of our countrymen by not being able to boycott Union 
Caitide products. 

The discussion on ‘environmental degradation* has very 
rightly pointed out that "pollution and environmental degrada¬ 
tion do not affect all segments of population in the same way". 
It has also pointed out the specially distressed situation of 
women who are the primary resource managers in this part of 
the world. Mention has rightly been made about the rapidly 
lost forest cover in the Asian region and the problem as a result. 

A major limitation of the book is its inability to track the 
role of agri-business in the countryside. That the so-called 
‘green revolution’ has torn asunder the last vestiges of 
peoples’ power, has not been understood. After Independence 
there has not been a single phenomenon which has caused 
such a near total loss of farmers’ self-determination, self- 


EXCERPT 


T he term, victims of 
development, almost 
always signifies actively 
struggling people. The 
victim’s will to resistance is formed 
in everyday struggle for survival 


reliance and autonomy. The amount of environmental dama¬ 
ge that has taken place in the rural area is no less, if not more, 
than what has happened to the cities where we have every 
kind of agenda, strategy and finance. 

I shall cite an effort where much more pragmatic and inci¬ 
sive enquiry is flawlessly recorded. In West Africa, a remarka¬ 
ble study was carried out to describe the impact of develop¬ 
ment initiatives on Sahel. This was by Richard Franke and Bar¬ 
bara Chasin, presenting an excellent account of ecological 
destruction and the development dilemma in the book Seeds 
of Famine. Very rarely can a reader find such a penetrating 
revelation relating to the massive efforts to ‘develop’ this reg¬ 
ion and come to know about the anarchy and plunder of the 
resources. This book meticulously examined the designs of 
agri-business interest and how such agri-business giants take 
sides with those who have pruchasing power, i.e. the rich 
minority and leave the rest, the millions of poor farmersjn the 
lurch. 

On the positive side, those who will read this book can rid 
themselves of the many beautiful ideas about what happens in 
tlie name of ‘development’, who are its beneficiaries and vic¬ 
tims. lliis review will remain incomplete if the remarkable 
amount of rigour that has gone into writing the book is not spe¬ 
cially mentioned. • 

Dheyti^yail0ha9h 
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Role of HorK>ur for hlo contribution to watfara aoology 


SHORT TAKES 


JuatHkava 


If you are a VJ, dancer, anchor, model 
and a fairly successful actress, all rolled 
into one, then your life can be a treasure 
of experiences which you can draw inspi¬ 
ration from. Tara Deshpande’s first 
book is a case in point. 

It is an interesting compilation of stor¬ 
ies and verse. The ideas are familiar. The 
story of an aggressive, lonely woman 
. . who a bunch of kids plan to take revenge 

I on over the loss of a cricket ball, but end up striking a friend- 
I ship with, is fraught with nostalgia. 

> The best part of the book is that it is very identifiable. The 
I pranks described in the book are things which you and I may 
I have indulged in at some point of time in our lives. 

^ 50 and dona—atorfea and varsa b\ Tara Deshpande. Published by 
'! HarperColtms PrUe: Rs275 

it 
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HIimIuIsiii: the ehanaiiig face 


thk . 

Makii^of 

Modem 

Hinduism 


Unfortunately, the moment one men¬ 
tions anything to do with Hinduism, the 
lid is blown off, exposing a cauldron of 
controversies. But there is more to Hin¬ 
duism than sheer narrow politics and 
communalism. That Hinduism has a 
strong and ancient base is something 
which is not disputed even by its worst 
critics. 

The book under review studies the his¬ 
tory of the one of the oldest religions in the world. It is a collec¬ 
tion of articles by those who have knowledge of the religion 
and its philosophy. The 'human face’ of Hinduism, the one 
which has got deriled thanks to communalistic inteipreta- 
tions, has been analysed. 

Tha Making of Modam Hinduism edited b\ M.L Sondhi and Madhuri 
Santanam Sondhi. Published by Har-Anand. Price Rs250 


I Calmofmliid 

If you are a big-city person, you are 
bound to suffer from tensions. Chances 
are that the more successful you are, the 
more you are in the throes of mental 
agony. 

This book offm a cure without sound¬ 
ing overly educative. And the remedy 
offered should work, coming as it does 
fh>m a person who knows his subject 
well. Replete with personal experiences 
and anecdotes, the book holds the interest of the reader. 

Maybe it is a good idea to keep the book by your side— 
and go through it if you have had a bad day in office or even at 
home. 

How to Overcome Mental Tenekm by Swami Ckikulananda. Published by 
Ramakiishna Mission. Price: Rs 30 


w Overcome 
Memaf 
^lension 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 

V. GANQADHAR 



How Tavleen Singh 
and her team of 
investigative 
journalists plan to pull 
off a coup during the 
coming elections 


Ms Tavleen Singh is 
god's gift to Indian 
journalism. She 
writes and the nation 
reads. Known for her 
'passion and objecti¬ 
vity’, particularly 
towards Sonia Gandhi, Ms Singh feels 
that the coverage of the Jessica Lai kill’ 
ing in the capital, in the Indian media, 
was a 'shame*. How dare the media sugg¬ 
est that being a socialite and serving 
liquor in the face of outdated laws was 
worse than murder? Shouldn't the laws 
of the nation be changed immediately so 
that more and more women would b^o- 
me socialites and start joints to serve 
liquor? I hope the 'caretaker* govern¬ 
ment takes note of this passionate plea 
from our leading journalist. 

Though she is worried about socia¬ 
lists, Ms Singh is still a formidable 
investigative reporter, a sort of Carl 
Bernstein and Bob Woodward rolled 
into one. In one of her columns, Ms 
Singh mentioned "my investigations 
revealed that it took the police 45 
minutes to arrive at Tamarind Court" 
though most papers reported that the 
police reached the scene of crime in 
seven minutes. But then who can ques¬ 
tion Ms Singh? 

With India’s most important general 
elections only months away, Ms Singh 
has formed a formidable Tavleen Singh 
News Service (TSNS) to cover the polls. 
New York Times, Washington Post, LA 
Times, Sunday Times, Le Monde, Time, 
and the BBC, CNN and other famous 
agencies will carry the TSNS poll news. 
Let us peep into the posh, airconditioned 
office of TSNS and find out how Ms 
Singh is planning her forthcoming 
coups. 

W e are now inside the TSNS office 
where Ms Singh is holding court 
with some of her staffers. These include 
Surya Prakash (formerly of The Pio- 
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neer), Uma Bharti, Shobha De and 
^ Virendra Kapoor (of Free Press 
Journal?): 

Tavleen: This is our first strategy 
session. Shobha, congratulations. You 
are really the ultimate in investigative 
journalism. None of us are as observant 
as you are. 

De: Oh, thank you. I always do my best. 
Tavleen: Which other journalist had 
noticed and commented upon the 
spreading sweat stains under Sonia's 
armpits? That was pretty sensational. 
You should have mentioned that the 
stains resembled Italy. In our poll 
coverage, you will be observing the 
armpits of other Congress female 
leaders. Do you think you can handle 
n this onerous responsibility? 

De: For the sake of TSNS, I will. 1 know 
1 was a trail-blazer. Everyone was 
commenting on cliches, *Rome and 
Ram', *pasta', *MamaMia' and so on. 
The focus on armpits was quite different. 
Surya: I think in the days to come you 
will have so many opportunities. People 
still sweat in October. 1 am told the 
October heat in Mumbai is quite 
unbearable. 

Tavleen: Surya, you are not bad either. 
Your ‘Know Your Sonia' series in The 
Pioneer took my breath away. First, you 
argued that Sonia could not be a Prime 
Minister of this country. And you dug 
$ up so many facts on this non-citizen. I 
know ne Pioneer never pays its 
columnists, but they appear to have 
spent a fortune on this crusade. I am sure 
you will do equally good work with 
TSNS. If you can go back in time, 
history willprove that Scmia's ancestors 
were related to the Borgias or some of 
those undesirable Popes... oh, it will be 
so good. You can spend as much time as 
you want in Italy. Funds are no problem. 
Surya: Oh, for this kind of research, 
fiin^ are never a problem. But for 
stupid stories on malnutrition, industrial 
pollution and so on, we are always short 
of funds. And of course, for paying 
colunuiists. It is not necessary I go to 
Italy. 1 can think of 100 facts about 
Sonia, sitting in this office. 

Tavleen: That will be wonderful. Now, 
Uma, you are going to be an asset to us 
^ and I do hope you will not go back on 
your word. That is why I rqped you in. 
UmaBhaiti: What do you mean? 
Tavleen: I was impressed with your 
dedication. Didn’t you make an 


announcement that in case Sonia 
became the Prime Minister, you will 
commit self-immolation. We will do our 
best to stop that calamity from 
happening, but we can’t rely on these 
stupid masses. If only the voters 
consisted of socialists like Shobha, 

Sonia has no chance. Anyway, if Sonia 
became the PM, I am relying on you. 
Uma: For what? 

Tavleen: For self-immolation. It should 
be done in front of this office and we will 
get international publicity. The act will 
show our commitment to our cause. 
Shobha De will do one final write-up on 


you. And 1 am sure your armpits will be 
sufficiently wet at that crucisd moment. 
Uma: Oh, I clarified this issue. I was 
misquoted. 

Surya: Does that mean you will not set 
fire to yourself? 

Uma: Why should I? Murli Manohar 
Joshi will crow with pleasure if I did 
that. I am now a political sanyasL But in 
case the Congress came to power and 
Sonia became the Prime Minister, I will 
become a fiill-fledged sanyasL And 1 am 
sure Govindacharya will also become 
one. 

Tavleen: This is so disappointing. I had 
such high hopes. But will you work for 
us, at least till the polls? 

Uma: Of course, I will. And with 


dedication. Whenever Sonia campaigns 
in Madhya Pradesh, I shall make life hell 
for her. Oh, she will wish she were back 
in Italy. 

Virendra: That's the stuff, my girl. 
Okay, Tavleen, what is my job? 1 am a 
versatile hatchet man. 

Tavleen: Working for us, you will be 
writing for the world's most important 
papers and I am sure you can raise your 
English to that level. I don't have to tell 
you how to run an anti-Sonia campaign. 
It would be like teaching a weasel to 
suck eggs. 

Virendra: I boil my eggs, though the 


Sangh Pari var does not like eggs. What 
are weasels? 

De: Ask Arun Shourie, the ^reat 
intellectual. 

Tavleen: Let us stop here. I am flying to 
Italy^tomorrow to get some dope on die 
Italian doll. By the way, we should 
highlight what a security risk she is. 
Suiya, you can go down in history and 
find out if Italy ever threatened India, 
even during the days of the Puranas, 
Virendra will also help you with this 
kind of research which will be provided 
by the Sangh Parivar archives. 

Dt: I feel so happy. My family will be 
thrilled at my being appointed the 
official armpit watcher for the Indian 
polls. • 



Known for her 
‘passion and 
objectivity’ 
particularly 
towards Sonia 
Gandhi, Tavleen 
Singh feels that the 
coverage of the 
Jessica Lai killing in 
the capital was a 
‘shame’ 
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Summer of ’99 


A mong the millions of Indi¬ 
ans living on the edge that 
Sunday afternoon (30 
May) were the head hon¬ 
chos at the country’s high 
commission in London. India House 
was all set to host Team India (players, 
administrators, aficionados) on 31 May. 
The objective: to cheer on "the cham¬ 
pions". So, an ignominious early exit 
from the World Cup would, to put it 
mildly, jeopardise the Monday meet. 

But the class of ’99 did not let the 
country down. At Edgbaston, the bow¬ 
lers turned the tables on England, sent 
the hosts crashing out of the cup, and ena¬ 
bled India to squeeze into the next round. 

So the reception at India House turn¬ 
ed out to be a happy homecoming of 
sorts for the team — a typically Indian 
affair, glitches galore (the welcome 
songs that gave you every reason to beat 
a hasty retreat, BCCI president Raj 


Agony, ecstacy, drama 
and disappointment. 
The first phase of the 
World Cup had it all 


Singh Dungarpur’s reference to the 
longest-serving chief minister of an Indi¬ 
an state as "Shri Jyoti Vajpayee"), yet 
full of warmth (the manner in which all 
members of the squad, from Sachin to 
Srinath, obliged every tiny tot’s wish to 
be clicked with them, the good-luck 
handshakes, the '^shabaash” backslaps, 
etc.). 

"I’m quite happy with the way I’m 
stroking the ball and I’m enjoying my 
bowling. But I’m happiest for the fact 
that I have been able to contribute to cru¬ 
cial victories in must-win matches for 


us," said Sourav Ganguly, along with 
Sachin, the most-wanted man at the 
reception. Rahul Dravid, with two 
World Cup centuries under his bell and 
the weight of at least a hundred hysteri¬ 
cal "he’s so handsome" whispers on his 
shoulders, fell that "we have hit our stri¬ 
de, so all we have to do is keep the 
momentum going". 

Skipper Azharuddin was grateful "to 
the boys for fighting back after being 
two down" and clear that "we are going 
into Super Six with a positive attitude, 
knowing that we have to win all three 
matches". The senior members of the 
think-tank, Messrs Gaekwad and Patel, 
sharing this sense of optimism, warned 
the "toughest stretch lies ahead, as we 
enter the Super Six without a point in k 
our kitty". 

Lord Jeffrey Archer, for one, is hope¬ 
ful that India can pull it off. "Make no 
mistake, you are the best batting side in 
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the World Cup. In Sachin, Sourav and 
Rahul you have the three best batsmen in 
the world. You have a line-up that is 
quite capable of batting other teams out 
of matches, with the bowling providing 
adequate support." 

W ill India's World Cup campaign 
unfold in the manner scripted by 
the master storyteller? 

With the sun just starting to shine 
bright, the top order getting its timing 
right and the bowling improving with 
every outing, will the English summer 
of '99 prove to be an Indian one? Ask 
Dungarpur and he will insist that on 20 
June, "history will repeat itsclP at lor¬ 
d’s. "These boys have what it takes to 
win the cup and bring glory to the 
nation," declares Dungarpur. 

But 20 June is far away and the road to 
Lord's is a long one. For the moment, 
let's cast an eye over the World Cup that 
has been. Some super strokes, unplaya¬ 
ble deliveries, classic catches, inspiratio¬ 
nal leaders. Some pathetic batting collap¬ 
ses, wayward bowling, sloppy fielding, 
unimaginative captaincy. Agony, 
ecstacy, drama and disappointment — 
the first phase of World Cup '99 had it all. 

On the last day of May, the Super Six 
had taken up positions for the next stage 
of the camiv^. Out of the six who lost 
out, three were never in the running, two 
were somewhat cruelly nudged out, 
while the defending champs were forced 
off their high horse. 

Group A: The battle for the last two 
qualifying slots really went down to the 
wire. With South Africa playing to 
potential, England, India and Zimbabwe 
had to fight for the two remaining slots. 

Till the last day, when England took 
on India and Sou^ Africa met Zimbab¬ 
we, the hosts "had one foot" in the Super 
Six. But in an extraordinary turn of 
events, Cronje and his men crumbled to 
the spirited Zimbabweans, catapulting 
the hopefuls into the Super Six. 

Amidst whispers of "match-fixing,” 
the rain-interrupted England-India tie 
was suddenly transformed into a 'win¬ 
ner takes it all* contest. And by the time 
Srinath bowled Mullally, some 28 hours 
after the two teams had taken the field, 
the hosts had been knocked out, while 
the Indians (led by a surprisingly animat¬ 
ed Azhaniddin) had marched into the 
second round. 

Zimbabwe (A-3) entered the Super 
Six with a remarkable four-point 
cushion. South Africa (A-1) two, and 


India (A-2) none. 

For India, this rounded off a remarka¬ 
ble comeback in the "group of death" 
after losing the first two matches. The 
turning point being Tendulkar's ton 
against Kenya that restored the team's 
self-belief and kick-started the batting 
machine. 

"With the top order coming good in 
style, Srinath, Mohanty and Kumble 
bowling well, India continues to be my 
dark horse," remarks Ian Botham. For 
England, this was a crushing blow. Not 
only to Alec Stewart's team but to the 


20 years. "It is a devastating blow," con¬ 
fessed David Graveney, the chairman of 
English selectors. 

Talking points: The solid all-round 
strength of South Africa epitomi.sed by 
Lance Klusener’s exploits (with three 
MoM awards), Jonty Rhodes fielding, 
the team’s shock defeat to Zimbabwe; 
Zimbabwe’s "coming of age" under 
Dave Houghton and Henry Olonga’s 
last over against India that set it all up, 
the host's early exit, the disastrous per¬ 
formance of Sri Lanka, the defending 



'I’m quite happy with the way I’m stroking the 
ball and I’m epjoying my bowling. But I’m 
happiest for the fact that I have been able to 
contribute to crucial victories in must-win 
. matches," said Sourav Ganguly 


future of English cricket. "When it came 
to the crunch, England failed to produce 
the goods. That is when the absence of 
some really world-class performers was 
felt," observed Imran Khan. 

Manchester United's unique treble in 
English-Euro soccer (hailed by everyo¬ 
ne starting from Prime Minister Tony 
Blair and triggering celebrations that 
just refuse to end) and the cricket team's 
embarrassing exit have highlighted the 
fact that football in England has everyth¬ 
ing that cricket lacks in the country 
today. 

Star players who are national heroes, 
popular support, media hype, commerci¬ 
al backing...That is why £e game despe¬ 
rately needed a good showing from its 
team in a competition which might not 
return to the English shores for another 


champs, who practically did nothing 
right throughout the tournament; and 
India's batting prowess — Sachin's 
strokes versus Kenya (highlight: the 
reverse sweep), Sourav's silken touch 
(and "golden arm") Rahul's run feast. 

Group B: The last two days, when two 
berths were decided, provided high- 
quality, high-voltage stuff. 

With Glenn McGrath finally coming 
into his own, Australia bundled out 
West Indies, but then crawled to their tar¬ 
get to make it tough for New Zealand to 
qualify (the Kiwis had beaten the Auss- 
ies and would thus go into the next 
round with two points, while the Wind- 
ies would have gone on with none). But 
Fleming's fleet rose to the challenge and 
beat Scotland at the right rate to end 
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False strokes 


The ICC must blame itself for some of the goof-ups 


M Uti Riaz Samee chose to stay 
away from Indian high com* 
missioner Laiit Man Singh’s recep¬ 
tion to the Indian cricket team on 31. 
h|ay. It did not matter that Singh had 
honoured the invitation to his coun¬ 
terpart’s bash for the Pakistani team, 
because Kargil had come in the way. 

Kargil may yet be the reason for a 
flare-up at Old Trafford when India 
and Pakistan meet for the first time in 
the World Cup. Although the Indian 
and Pak conummitles in England 
have not known to be overtly antago¬ 
nistic towards each other, the presen¬ 
ce of thousands of siqiporters from 
their homeland mi^t trigger a situa¬ 
tion that eoufaf lead to trouble. 

According to die British media, 
the threat to peace is real. But andci- 
patory measures like the bmuung of 
alcol!^ will not be enough because 
frenzy does not need Ac fuel of fizz. 
Mis|daced nationalism will have to 
be tackled as much outside the 
ground as on it 

The tournament may ultimately 
■ turn out to be the most controvmsiid 
ever. Bad decisions and the stretch¬ 
ing of rules, combined with the ridi¬ 
culous cdfldal response to pitch inva¬ 
sions could force a rethink on the 
very conduct of die championship of 
diissize. 

In the Indiw-England match, 
Pakistani untile Javed Akhtarcame 
in for flak whoi he ruled England’s 
Graham Thorpe LBW. The press, 
particularly The Independent, called 
him "the most iocon^etent umpire 
in this World Qq>*. Another, worse 
decision was to continue play in the 
drizzle and bad light that cost Nasser 
Hussain his wicl^ The iixmy was 
. diat play was called off diQitiy after 
llisthsmissd. 

Oq Eii|0attd's exk Soutii African 
:beiadl B^ Wodmer said: "What 
Enfl^ttnd is not our con- 
< eeni.”:'But deqtite dark Insiaomions^ 
ito I 9 ii# pdtttd prove that Proteas had. 

to "bretiueo’'. 

tost ,ito 

BiaiialadiaA to tiisS^ig^ surprise- 
toe Woihl Bat how does one 


prove that the world’s ihost Jttohd 
pace dtack was impotent agatost the 
tournammit’s weakest batsmen, or 
the master blastm of PakisUmwme 
mesmerised by Bkoghuletoi 
bowlers? 

Actually rules were 6dit' by eviny 
team. New Zealand hadbee^ Aus¬ 
tralia so they could ctuiy tvyb points 
to the next round, sh^ld the latter 
also qualify. Austrhtia wtait on to 
snuff out the ^iiit of toe gime when 
they faced the West todi^ Heving 
lost to Pakistan, ihdr only hope of 
taking two points into toe second 




round rested on We$t Indies’ 
qualification. 

While New Zealand ^yed well 
enough to win thdr lasthai^ rac¬ 
ing past the Windies’ livers^e, that a 
one-day match coidd be rechiced to a 
farce was proved by^ Anatn^ 

Add to tins Soudi Africans bid to 
introduce telecom tihiough 

eiuphonies and ^ ^.iyptetei^ Of\ 
the state of 

instftctions to Kittite Croide and 
Allan Donald bad 16 fie 
the umpim^s call to theniitd adb^ 
cater, but the Sprint^Kdes daimed 
they had not flouted any rules. 

Aloiofdiiidcitign^^ 

cede ameiKlniein^ ^ 

will have id wait dO ybd Woffd:,Oa|r\ 


Brian Lara’s run in the competition. 

And Bangladesh shock^ everyone, 
including themselves, by beating Paki¬ 
stan in an inconsequential tie. Another 
"got-up" case? One probably will never 
know. What one does know is that 
Bangladesh is going bonkers over its vic¬ 
tories versus Scotland and Pakistan and 
this could well spark a cricketing revolu¬ 
tion in the countiy. 

At the end of the day, Pakist^ (B-1) 
carried forward four points into the 
Super Six, New Zealand (B-3) two and 
Australia (B-2) none. 

Talking points; Pakistan’s power- 
packed performance, Akram’s leader¬ 
ship, Shoaib’s pace, Saqlain’s guile, 
Inzamam’s strokeplay and running bet¬ 
ween the wickets (or the lack of it), mut- 
terings of ball-tampering and match- 
fixing, Australia’s under-par showing. 


Pakistan varans Bangladosh: Uggett 
apsil laths World Cap 

Steve Waugh’s unimaginative captain¬ 
cy, the McGrath ball that breached 
Lam’s defence, Twose’s toughness, 
Cairns* charisma, Allott’s away 
swinger; the Caribbean collapse, Lara’s 
failure, the said exit of the Ambrose- 
Walsh duo irom the World Cup arena, 
Bangladesh’s brave debut. 

Now, it’s all set for Super Six. Here’s 
hoping for lots of sunshine, small 
grounds packed to capacity (mainly by 
supporters from the subcontinent), some 
to^lass performances, great cricketing 
moments, and a Fab Four line-up of 
Pakistan, South Africa, Australia/New 
Zealand and India, from pure cricketing 
aesthetics. • 












POLL PORTENTS: file picture of the recent municipal elections in West Bengal 

WEST BENGAL 


Slipping up 


An alliance ofTMC, BJP and Congress defeat the Left Front in the 

municipal election 


A re the people in the districts of West Bengal fed up 
with their Left rulers? Results of a few municipal 
elections in the state seem to reveal such a trend. 
Elections were recently held in 14 municipalities in 
West Bengal, at many of which the ruling Left 
Front (LF) had to fight against a united Opposition. As results 
poured in, the writing on the wall was pretty clear for the 
CPI(M)-1^ front in the state. It was defeated in eight of the 14 
municipalities. 

The LF retained Uluberia, Rajarhat-Gopalpur, Gangaram- 
pur, Krishnagar, Sonarpur and Siliguri municipalities. But it 
lost Islampur, Egra and Madhyamgram. The Congress retain¬ 
ed Sainthia and Kaliaganj. The GNLF maintained its grip 
over Daijeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong. 

There was a tic at Mai, a stronghold of the CPI(M). But 
Mamata Baneijce’s Trinamul Congress (TMC) registered a 
major victory, snatching away several scats from the CPI(M) 
which previously controlled this municipality. The board was 
constituted finally by the BJP-TMC-Congress alliance — 
locally known as Ram Front — as against the ruling Bam 
(Left) Front. "The results indicate that the CPI(M)’s strong 
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base in the districts is getting eroded,” said a Congress wor¬ 
ker. The hypothesis is going to be tested at Asansol, Kulti, 
Dum Dum, South Dum Dum and Maheshlala municipalities 
who will vote soon. 

The alliance between the TMC and the Congress was large¬ 
ly responsible for the rout of the LF in Egra, where the TMC 
and the Congress bagged five and four wards respectively. At 
Islampur, out of the 14 seats, the Left bagged five. The Con¬ 
gress took six while BJP won two seats and the TMC got one. 
The TMC scored the maximum at the Madhyamgram munici¬ 
pality — which is a north-east Calcutta suburb — snatching 
ten out of 23 scats. The CPI(M) got nine, the Congress two. 
the BJP and the Forward Bloc one each. The LF won 18 of Ulu- 
beria’s 28 seats, while the BJP-TMC-Congress got ten. In 
Rajarhat-Gopalpur municipality, the LF won 16 out of the 27 
scats while the TMC bagged seven and the Congress took 
three only. 

The outcome was enough cause for concern. At CPI(M)*s 
two-day state committee meeting held recently, party bigwigs 
sat down to discuss the issue. If it was complacency which 
made the CPI(M) take a beating, for the TMC-BJP combine 
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and the Congress, it was the rejuvenated grass-roots workers 
which made the difference. 

Despite the TMC-BJP combine’s limited influence in the 
urban and semi-urban areas, these results have compelled the 
LF into deep introspection. "The results show that the people 
want to root out the CPI{M), which cannot silence them even 
with its muscle power," TMC leader Mamata Baneijee said. 
Despite the state Congress leadership’s position on the mat¬ 
ter, Congressmen at a number of municipalities preferred an 
alliance with the TMC-BJP combine and got dividend 
eventually. 

Observers say that the TMC-BJP combine’s increasing 
influence at the district level will pose a problem for the Left 
Front during the coming Lok Sabha elections. On the other 
hand, the PCC and the TMC leadership did not object to their 
local units forming municipal bodies together. The TMC 
openly declared that it would be ready to take support from 
the Congress in forming boards just to keep the LF out of 
power. "The municipal results will certainly give us impetus 
to do better in the ensuing Lok Sabha polls," Ranjit Panja, 
TMC MP, told Sunday. 

The diminishing influence of the LF came to the surface 
last year when the Congress, led by a maverick Adhir Chow- 
dhury, swept all the 23 wards in Bchrampore. The outcome 
this time, however, became possible after ^e consolidation of 
the anti-Lcft vote brought about by unprecedented alliances 
among the TMC, the BJP and the Congress, In most places, 
these were loose, unofficial arrangements which delivered the 
desired result. 

The question, now, is whether the Opposition in West 
Bengal — the TMC-BJP-Congress alliance — will be in a 
position to maintain its unity in the parliamentary elections. It 
is unlikely that the Congress and the BJP will continue with 
the alliance. And their failure to remain united during the per- 
i(xl between the municipal and the Lok Sabha elections will 
prove beneficial for the ruling front, the LF leaders asserted at 
their recent meeting. 

However, some TMC and Congress leaders expressed the 
hope that the LF’s stronghold at the district level will be wea¬ 
kened further, referring to a recent document published by the 
Forward Bloc, an LF partner. The FB raises a few questions 
while refuting the charges levelled by a veteran CPl(M) 
leader against the party. "The policy of identifying communal- 
ism as the main danger and compromise with parties represen¬ 
ting the capitalists is utterly wrong. In fact, such a line will 
only min the Left movement and lead it astray," the document 
points out. It is an opportunistic line, the document observes. 

One of the indicators of the municipal results, observers 
say, is that they reveal the public disillusionment with the func¬ 
tioning of the earlier boards. BJP leaders claim that poor civic 
amenities and coiruption institutionalised through party stme- 
tures threw the LF out of power in some of the municipal bod¬ 
ies and this will also help them dislodge the LF from the 
Writers’ Buildings in the near future. 

Others, however, say that though local issues play a major 
role in the local polls, it is different with the Assembly and 
Lok Sabha elections. And CPl(M) leaders do not reckon that 
the arrangement among the BJP, the TMC and the Congress at 
the level of any parliamentary constituency will be easy. "We 
have to keep in mind that it is the Congress which pulled down 
the BJP government at the Centre," they point out. • 
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BIHAR 

The arms and a 
man 

The CBIfails to arrest a key accused in 
the Purulia arms drop case 

E ven as the Ananda Marg denies it had anything to do 
with the arms drop over Pumlia in 1995, the central Intel¬ 
ligence Bureau (IB) claims it has made a break¬ 
through in establishing the organisation’s involvement in the 
matter. 

According to the IB. the cache of arms were dropped in that 
particular area so that they could be sneaked away under the 
custody of the Ananda Marg. Ever since the drop took place, 
the organisation has been under suspicion because the drop 
zone was predominantly under its influence. 

Speaking to Sunday, IB sources divulged that one of the 
key accused, Satyanarayan Gauda, alias Randy, also had a 
third name — Suryanand Avadhut. Sources point out that the 
Avadhut surname was common among the members of the ^ 
Ananda Marg organisation. During investigation, it was 
found that Randy was well-known by the name of Suryanand 
Avadhut among the Margis. 

IB sources say that Randy remains at large despite a few 
close shaves with the cops. First, he escaped from Dhanbad in 

How green was 
the poet 

An exhibition in Calcutta highlights 
Tagore *s concern for the environment \ 

T b all us. RabimbMadi Tagcne has been the podt, the 
novelist, the lyricist and ctm^oser, |wnier, a modm- 
day sage and even die nformist. An exhibition was recent* 
ly held in Cakutla wtudi focused on a lesser known aspect 
(» this muld-faceted personality — Tagore, the 
environmentalist. 

The exhibition, Raloodraturth and Enviraiunent, had 
M)ottt40qH6tidion8 ftom different works of Tagore which 
reveal his concern for environnaent. In some writings, it 
tqipeas in a subtle way. In othos, the poet minces no 
woiicb in raising die Itm. Some of these envirooment- 
idiatedqiaottffoos ainancoaqNUiiedl^ photographs. Some 
are diqilayed widt.concepaud drawings. 

The idm of h4^|ht^ Tagore, die environmentalist, 

Was conoeivexi nndlnqdimnnted by Aninendu Bando- 
padiyny. vdio Ips hecra Woildng on die conc^ 
some dme. A t^biiee meediig BandopatBqwy with the 
West Beogtd enralfona^ minlMer transfonned the idea 
info resiiiy, ndih m;atm envhoai^ 


I 
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PLAYING CAT-ANO-MOUSE: file picture of Satyanarayan 
Gouda 


June, 1997. Then he escaped from Gaya in February 1998 and 
then from Howrah Station. Indian intelligence agencies had 
sought Inteqx)! assistance to nab Randy. Suspected hideouts 
were raided across the world. But no result was forthcoming. 

Sources confirm that a large part of the Purulia arms has end¬ 
ed up with militant outfits like the Maoist Communist Centre 
(MCC) who are active in Dhanbad and Gaya areas. They 


believe that these sophisticated arms were supposed to have 
been provided to the militants by none other than Randy him¬ 
self in lieu of shelter granted to him by the MCC. 

Moreover, the CBI — investigating the arms drop case— 
is saddled with the problem of rift in the ranks. A well-placed 
CBI official in Ranchi told Sunday that there was no coordina¬ 
tion among CBI’s West Bengal unit and its branches in Bihar. 
The official felt that the foremost duty of any investigating 
agency involved in the case should have been to locate the mis¬ 
sing arms and ensure their recovery. He revealed that outlaws 
in the interiors of South Bihar were now brandishing sophisti¬ 
cated arms reportedly acquired from Randy. 

The CBI official also felt that had there been sincere action 
by investigating agencies, the tribal villages of the region 
would not have become a criminars den. He pointed out that 
CBI units in West Bengal and Bihar never exchanged informa¬ 
tion on the whereabouts of Randy. In fact, Randy remained in 
hiding in Bihar for a long time, simply by moving from one 
place to another. Again, it was lack of coordination within the 
CBI which made it possible for him to escape at Howrah 
Station. 

Two years back, the Ranchi police had made a major break¬ 
through about the missing Purulia arms when they arrested 
Surendra Bengali, a notorious criminal of the area. At that 
time, the police had disclosed that Bengali had links with 
Randy and his arrest was to give them vital leads about the 
arms deals in the area. Although Bengali is still langushing in 
Ranchi Jail, the police has failed to ‘break' him in connection 
with the arms drop case. • 
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Hie Ra 7S«0(XKf>roject not <»ly has the exMftntirm but 
abo a book on die subject by Bandopeihysy is due 
forrdeaseonthefotfticomingeiiviimioMotday. S^peddng 
toSuNDAY, Bandopadhyay si^ thatihe exhfhittoa was giv¬ 
en shiqie in diree months urith the active se|ipoirt ftotn die 
state teivitooiuent nunister and officials die eovhoh^ 
matt departmoit, inchidihg Kalyah BagcKi,.die Miviron- 
ment seoetary. He also pointed out duu dte display pf^s 
were made fat a way so that they oou^ be easily ttims- 
portedT The environment departixteid Wanted the exhiU- 
tktetobft mobile. 

Coning bodt to Bteidt^wtSiyay pointed out 


ANEIKVKWtthe Tagorv exhlbhioH 



dutdtepod^sexperitWotedufiaghtsPiisditeiKirmind^ ' 
188 (B pethi^ led tedteUosaoaingof the enviRRUQMtd- 
ist wiwolmb ite waspariiaitafiy dishnlndby die ug^ 
fate of dvilizadop^e niiogBhoe ov^ natum. Ite adep^^ 
i pr^tdteeaidbonWunaian.. 

: tagoro had angidsb in liteta^ worits 

whidi flowed >— PreMAr PnAlsodk-. 
Revenge) or Manashi (The Beloved). Over 
concenubecameiaQiefocttsedandhebecaiiMiatedidm- 
ly foidnight in discussing issues which are doo&iadng the 
environment moveiDent at present 
Tagorewasaitocriticaltd'thecity’shegeinnBpovertbe ; 
nual world and wastage of manpower. Interestingly, more 
than seven decades ago, before anyone could d^dt about 
polhitUte in (he Oanges, Tapne wrote in 1922; "Some 
years ago^ when I set out from Calcutta on my voyage to 
Japan (in 1916), die first dung that shocked mt;...vra8 the 
nttbless intrusion of the factories for making gunny bags 
on bdb banks of the Ganges.* 

Bi^'in. his lectures delivered in Santiniketan, Tagore 
had dtpfessed his coaiceni for environment In 1932, he 
j evunipdiWdwidioneofhisnovdstogeaetalefindsiforoon' 
siittc^l^;^pa»ah' and Punasdba, two oeiQaieiidly houses 
hi Saottii&etn- Bandopadhytd^. aa dPMW'C* by profes- 
aUM^'W dto woildag on a prqject <m,-Rf|)hiidratiadt*s con-' 
crpt of envhotuiiettt houshig. 

ThaughthestategovemmeiitlMSstoodbehiodBaiKlo- 
pmStyay, it remains to be seen how serious it will be in tak¬ 
ing Tagore's ideas to their logical oonduskm. • 
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tBI-EV,S . ro:N^ shubhragupta 

Agony and ecsta^ 


TRIPURA 

A different flavour 


MalaikaArorOt and MTV, offer a 
shoulder to cry on 

H «Uo. Err, hello. Yeah, who’s this? Sheny. Shory, hi, 
this is Malaika; what’s up? WeB, like there’s this guy, 
and I leaUy tike him a lot. Really? Yeah, really. He was 
like, talking to me and all, and we were real iiriendly, but 
suddenly he’s changed. Like how, Shoiy? Well, he isn’t 
taHdng to me anymore, and he doesn’t call and boo hoo 
hoo... 

Young girls (and boys) have never had it so good. 
-Malaika Arora, test known for her Chaiya chaiya act with 
Shah Rukh bhai, is now displaying her never-ending legs 
to great advantage on a couch while fielding caUs from the 
love-l(Mii with tte intention of dishing out sensible advice. 

So Sherry is told that if her reluctant swain teaUy, reaUy 
loves her, he will start talking to her again. And if he 
doesn’t, weU, he doesn’t deserve a sensitive girl like Sher¬ 
ry. And that there are plenty of boys from where that one 
came from, and surely she. Sherry, will soon find someone 



LENDMG AN EAR: Afafrziihi Aroro 


who wiB never abandon her, and diat she. Sherry, wiO be 
hafipy for evermore, take it from Malaika aunty. 

With Laveline, MTV has permanently redefined i^ony 
aunts. Television’s always had such «mties (and uncles) 
but neva ones with sudi peifectly-propcalioned limbs 
(Ftiya Tendulkar’s afrm^ at so doing on a short-lived 
Zee tndiapcogramme was divined by her saris and ho* soft- 
pedalled responses). Malaika is much more likey to talk 
iribout condoms arid safe sex than discreet, soft-focus 
nknamic encourtten. 

“' ThisisthemiUeniiittmiqipioachtoloverwherelftheper* 
son yon we attracted to has no time for you,you dumphim, 
hcmey, because time is money. And Malaika personifies 
this have-time-will-romance Qeneratioo X whae the 
answers don't matter as much as having your questioas air- 
wIpnMTV. • 


With bushes ravaged by fungal infection, 
the orange growers ofJampui hills are 
about to take up coffee plantation 

T he picturesque land of the Mizos in north Tripura’s Jam- 
pui hills may soon go in for a change of face. Jampui is 
famous for its jucy oranges. But all that is going to 
change because nearly 7,000 growers are planning to give up 
their oranges and grow coffee instead. 

This is because the region’s orange basket, located along 
the Mizoram-Tripura border, is facing attacks of a fungal 
infection which is leading to a largescale destruction of the 
orange bush cover. And Mizo cultivators can no longer 
absorb the mounting losses. 

"We have wimessed a disease known as the powdery mileu 
which is a kind of fungal disease. In some cases, the stem of 
the bush is attacked by big insects," says Laldingliana, who is 
an orange grower. 

R.K. Lyina, general secretary of Mizo Convention and a 
prominent social worker from the Jampui hill areas, recently 
told a group of visiting newsmen at Bhangmoon village that 
earlier the farmers had no alternative; but now switching over 
to coffee plantation was a way out of the mess. 

But officials at the horticulture department of the state 
government are more keen to shift the responsibility of switch¬ 
ing over to coffee on planters. "They are not serious at all and 
do not take due care of the trees to protect them from disease 
and pests as per the specification of the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR)," points out S. Bhattacharya, mana¬ 
ging director of Horticulture Corporation. 

"The trunks need to be cleaned with lime water and sprayed 
with insecticides. Moreover, in case of a fungal attack, the 
plants should be immediately uprooted and removed. But 
these directions were not followed by the planters," Bhattacha- 
rya said. To drive home the point that planters were not taking 
care of their orchards, he said that the yield in state 
government-owned orchards had not gone down as proper 
care was being taken there as per the specification of the ICAR. 

An orchard with seven to eight trees used to yield oranges 
worth Rs 2,00,000 per year. According to Lyina, with the dip 
in this year’s production, the income is likely to come down to 
Rs 30,0(X) to Rs 40,000. 

Confirming the downward trend in the yield, the block 
development officer (BDO) of Jampui hills, M.K. Debbarma, 
said that with prices of pesticides and other medicines going 
up, the planters were finding it difficult to invest in a big way 
to protect the plants. The water crisis in the hill areas has add¬ 
ed to the woes. 

Debbarma said that more than 50,000 saplings of coffee 
were distributed among the planters in 1997-98. More than 
one lakh saplings are likely to be distributed in the coming 

year- 

The state tourism department organises orange festival 
every year to bring in tourists in the hills. Will they now come 
to see coffee plantation instead? • 
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'ARIES_ 

(2! March-20 April) 

Y OU will derive great zest 
for life in knowing that 
you have worthwhile goals 
to pursue. You will be 
determined to succeed. Try 
contacting associates in 
distant places. It seems that 
some valuable news is 
waiting to be passed on. 
Influential people will be 
more open to your proposals. 

TAURUS _ 

(2/ April-20 Mux) 

^ j A Steady mind and a 
MLledicated approach to 
work is required. You may 
be a little too complacent 
and are likely to t^e things 
lightly. Remember that 
things that come easy go that 
way too. It is up to you to put 
in your best. Attend to health 
matters. Romance could 
distract you from your 
immediate goals. 

GEMINI _ 

(21 May 20 June) 

B^quietly confident. 

; ivExpect irritations to try 
your patience. The young 
may be a particular worry. A 
trip can be cancelled. 
Confinement does not agree 
with you in some ways, yet 
you have the time to get 
ready for a public 
appearance. Stop worrying 
about things that will never 
happen. 

CANCER 

(21 June-20 Juix) 

i t seems that you really do 
not have your heart in what 
you are doing. You will have 
to commit yourself to a far 
greater extent if your actions 
are going to add up to 
anything. The time has 
probably come to step back 
and reassess your priorities. 



!j beginning 6 JUNEJ 999 


1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! July-20 August) 

T he week gets off to a 
lively start. Keep 
run-of-the-mill business 
activities on the boil. There 
is scope for making them 
more profitable. Hidden 
forces are working in your 
favour and will raise your 
standing in the eyes of 
people who matter. You may 
find new opportunities for 
your career. 


(2! Septen\her-20 October) 

R omantic alliances 
:an begin in unlikely 
circumstances. 
Occupational activities can 
bring you into contact with 
someone you find attractive 
or compatible.. Do not stick 
rigidly to your guns where 
occupational problems are 
concerned. A more flexible 
approach will save you a lot 
of trouble. 



VIRGO 


{2! AuguSt-20 September) 

T he more open and 

trusting you are of others, 
the more relaxed they will be 
with you. Suspicion, on the 
other hand, will simply 
breed itself. People met for 
the first time may be ill at 
ease. All your charms may 
be required to settle them 
down. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Ot tohvr-2() Nuvemhet} 

H owever pressing is the 
need to contact 
influential people, it Vs 
better to hold off for the 
time-being. They won’t take 
kindly to having their 
personal lives interrupted. 
You need to act smartly to 
prevcnhpeople from 
stepping into positions in 
your place. 


(21 November-20 December) 

T his is not a time to be 
complacent. The 
best-laid plans can go . 
off-course with no warning. 
You could find yourself 
short of ready cash when in 
company. This will make 
you feel like a bit of a fool 
and there seems little hope of 
borrowing in time. Friends 
may be demanding. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / December-20 January) 

T his week will be much to 
your liking. There will be 
little to di.sturb you. There 
should be peace both at work 
and at home. Being left more 
to your own pace and 
devices will give you the 
time and opportunity to do 
satisfying work. It’s a time 
when you can indulge the 
craftsman in you. 

AQUARIUS 


(2 / J(inuar\ -20 f 'ehruars) 

I t’s a good week for digging 
and getting to the bottom 
of things. A merely 
superficial acquaintance 
with new subjects will add 
nothing to your knowledge. 
You .should get all the 
support needed to spur you 
on from family members. 

But innuciitial people may 
not be as responsible as you 
would like. 

PISCES 


(21 hebruan-20Match) 

Y OU may have a tendency 
to read more into other 
people’s words than is 
intended. It is best to check 
with the sources before 
jumping to conclusions. 
Allow room for events to 
work out in their own way. 
Do not mess up things by 
being overly interfering. • 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Watch tiMfkin 

■ Power politics is the 
same all around the 
world. Although the World 
Trade Organisation prides 
itself on being a multilateral 
body, offering a forum for all 
member nations to settle pro¬ 
blems of world trade through 
negotiation, its principal 
negotiators can't get their act 
together in choosing a chief 


HEARD AT DALAL STREET 


A BROKER WHEN THE RUPEE DROPPED BY 
EIGHT RAISE TOTHEDOLLAR AFTER THE 
CONFLICT IN KARGIL 



bureaucracy which is decid¬ 
ing whom India should 
back. 

Rough SAIUng 

■ Things are looking 
down for steel 
manufacturers rather than 
up, if the past year’s results 
of SAIL are anything to go 
by. 

The steel giant has record¬ 
ed a loss of Rs 1,574 crorc in 
1998-99. Its assessment that 
it would make a loss of Rs 


of BiiothBrIdiid 

from among themselves. 

A fight broke out nearly a 
year ago between the two top 
candidates for director- 
general of WTO, Mike 
Moore, former New 2^aland 
Prime Minister and 
Supachai Panitchpakdi, 
Thailand’s depity prime 
minister. 

As the director-general is 
appointed by consensus 
ra^er than election and the 
process was stalemated, 
negotiators decided to 
resolve differences through 
an informal election. Sixty- 
two countries supported 
Moore while 59 backed 
Supachai. 

Now, Supachai claims 
that the election was unfair. 
He says "anonymous faxes" 
were sent to various member 
countries alleging that he 
had promised Holland a 
deputy director-generalship 
64 


in return for its support. A 
bribe? You could call it that. 

India, where politicans 
are so used to allegations of 
this sort, is watching the fun. 
As its political leadership — 
commerce minister Ramak- 
rishna Hegde — is busy in 
deals of another kind in 
Bangalore, it is the 


1,000 crore this year has pro¬ 
ved only partially accurate. 

Till £>ecemb^ 1998, it 
has indeed recorded a loss of 
Rs 1,000 crore. But in the 
first three months of the new 
year, SAIL has notched up 
losses of Rs 574 crore! This 
leaves virtually no scope for 
making up. 

If a steel major like SAIL 
is in such a bad way, consi¬ 
der what the fate of the 
others in the steel sector 
must be. I 


Another cup? 

■ The World Cup has 
caused another cont¬ 
est — in the information 
ministry. As the war bet¬ 
ween the two contenders for 
the television marketing 
rights of the World Cup 
intensifies, charges are now 
being made about the corrup¬ 
tion that is rife in 
Doordarshan. 

It is a personal battle now 
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ThB SAIL offlM: popr 
showing 
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Free flight: who offers the best deals 

■ Sshsni AlrHnss: Free hotel stays in a tie-up in 
certain sectors. The only problem with Sahara is that it flies 
only limited sectors. 

■ IndlM AlrllnoB: Ail it offers you is wide-bodied 
planes and an all-India network. 

■ Jot Airways: Is marketing itself as a niche airline— 
offers 30 per cent discount for government and public 
sector employees, offers free holidays as an incentive to 
travel Jet. and more relaxed check-in rules. 


between Harish Thawani of 
Nimbus, the official market¬ 
ing agents for the World Cup 
and Siddhaitha Ray of 
Stracon, the other bidder for 
marketing rights. They have 
gone to court and filed defa¬ 
mation suits charging each 
other with ’corrupt’ dealings 
with Doordarshan. 

The man caught in the 
crossfire is O.P. Kejriwal, 
the acting chief of Prasar 
Bharati. All he wants to do is 
to go to the Nehom Memorial 
Museum as director, the post 
for which files have been pro¬ 
cessed and his name cleared. 
But the ministry of informa¬ 
tion doesn’t seem to want to 
let him go. • 










RANDOM NOTES 


AnMthl iMekom 

■ The Congfcss has 
begun the procets of 
courting 0» pe(^te of; 
i^neOi. ' . » 

$onU Onwdht met A 
delegation of .wotken from 
the constituency. waa 
after she had taken badt her . 
resignadw. Apptueotly the 
dd^adon tdd tbM an 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Q: If a film Is •v«r mad* on tiM 
foraiallon of tha NaUonallal 
Contfooa, what would K bo 
oallodT 

A; Nor th o aot By Noi t li woot. 

A JOURNALIST AT THE PRESS CLUB 
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lui she had n> do was to ftle 
her muninadon and the party 
would dourest 
Then Captain Sadsh Shar* 
ma invited the ddegates to 
lunch at the Aeio Gab. 
About 400 delegates from 
Amethi, Sidtanpur and Rae 
Bareii were present. The 
tneding—uithenatiireofa 
pre-poll survey — went pd 
till laie in the evening. Sila^ 
m the to 

return, and puUicise Soai8*a 
n^st^. ' - 
Sowill SontaOmdlde^ 
est ihPtti UP? What WM-- 


AHhcwgh pbupfe thd 4^^ 
m go daculod 

'lasbebnii^'^ 

H dwilidw 

■ 1A& ofllcen' of' die 
19^ a^ 19«9,b«ih 
aredi>«i|k^|M:<&N!w- Tli 4 r 


tvpofriiiiarem w tune 

coine tlatNil^ in Apffl: 

' lytidqg )ad beeii done -«■ 
ewpan^nent, podiiigB. etc. 
And then die govet ni n eta 
went and igip(»ntad a new I 


home secr^aiy. Kamd 
Pande. 

Iliis is a majm problem, 
beeanse die new home secre¬ 
tary' win setde down m his 
miidstiy, ftgwe out what is 
what sod then look a the 
postings. AU tins will ndce at 
least four mondis. 

So those officen who had 
padmd dudr bags and were 
waiting to be tcdd whree to 
go, have now settled down 
again, unpactod dieir bags 
are fimctioning from 
bfiirfonses/ 

And in four months, the 
election process wiU start. 
So the poaii^ vrin be post¬ 
poned ftmhre. That’s the 
way the govenunent 
worin. 


■ The government is 
.now in a quandary 
over whether to go dtead 
with the prosecution of for- 
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Wko*s soj^ wk»<m imbtetbig ground 
troopsbtSe^da 

• •umimmAadhsiri^ 
dartiuff hN to tata a withnw 




BmniiviMiayCiuk 
tnoalbausttfto 
Bsiia 



mer nditister of external 
afbiis, hfadbavdsA Sdaor 
Id. in the Bofon cat& 

The President of India has 
alreaify given hfr assent to 
theprosecittkm. But now the 
CBI is advising the govm- 
ment to hold, its honre: 
because the case against 
Sdanki is not strong, a^ if it 
doeni’t stand die sonitiny ttf 
die courts it wilt look very 
bad for the govenunent. 

Solanki was charged with 
canying aletter fortheSwiss 
audiodties, advisii^ diem to 
go slow hi die enquiry into 
the identiQf of a batdt 
acootmt Iwldef (dlegetBy 
‘Q'). \ 

This empiity would have 
revealed the name of die per- 





TT 


son who got the bribes in the 
Bofors gun deal. Solanki. 
when intenogated, said be 
had "foigotlen* who had giv¬ 
en him m letter. 

The pcoUesn with die case 
isthatnocriniehasbeencom- 
mined. Cnoying a letter to a 
foreign is not a crime. 
So, under whsdi section of 
the CHminal Proceihire 
Code can Solanki be char¬ 
ged? And if it is a ligged-up 
section, surely die courts 
will strike it down? 

< The govenunent is consi- 
die CBI’s advice 
sly. • 
























HEARD IN AICC 

TMs Is oiM niot w« haYMit b«Mi 


AN AICC MEMBER COMMENTING ON RAJESH 
PILOTS SUPPORT TO THE PAWAR GROUP 
FROM INSIDE THE CONGRESS 


f 


wotm 

After he shot off his 
Qow-infamous letter 
to the Congress president, 
P.A. Sangma packed his 
bags and caught the next mor¬ 
ning’s flight to New York. 
He could not attend the 
CWC meeting called to dis¬ 
cuss his letter because, he 
said, he had more important 
things to do; such as attend 
his son’s convocation. 

Other Congressmen were 
not so lucky. 

Murli Dora’s son Milind 
was also graduating form 
Boston University on 23 
May. And I>eora was all set 
to fly out to Boston and 
attend the convocation when 
the crisis broke Out. He had 



even booked the hotel a year 
in advance. But events took 
on a momentum of their 
own: as a result of Sangma’s 
letter, Sonia resigned and the 
party called for an AICC ses¬ 
sion on the 2Sth. Under those 
circumstances, there was no 
way that' Ueora could have 
ma^ it to Boston. He had to 
be content with watching the 
event on the Internet. 

Sangma, on die other 
hand, made it to his son^s 
convocation. In fact, one of 
the first questions the media 
asked him on his return was 


not about his expulsion from 
the Congress, but whether he 
was done with his patmiai 
duties. 


The rift widens 

Althou^ the national 
executive meeting of 
the Samajwadi Party led by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
resolved that the Rashtriya 
' Loktantiik Morcha would 
‘ continue, obviously rela¬ 
tions between the two 
Yadavs have sound badly. 

The RLM didn’t say a 
word in criticism of the CBI 


for the ‘high-handbd’ man¬ 
ner in which it intacrogated 
Bihar diitf minister Rabii 
Devi, this matter was left to 
lAloo Yadav to fi^t Mooe. 
Moreover, Laloo Yadav 
caste, to Delhi for one day 

andleft die same dSQr—afto’ 

ameeiing with Sonia Candid 
hut without meeting 
Mldayam Singh Yadav. 

The R04 wants to critici¬ 
se neidM' Laloo Yadav nor 
dieCPiKM)* ft is saying so at 
evitoy t^cNnunity. Butmean- 
wt|^. the bnadi is getting 
V^ler. It doesn't look as if 
ddb tdlianoe will ever udte 
off. 
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The peaceniks: those who should be 
encouraged to speak on Indo-Pak 
relations 

■ PWplCi WMW HeflOttheWWiaw>P»totan.the 
highest civilian honour in the counby. But he's an Indian. If 
the BJP government really wants to de-escalate the 
conflict, Kumar could be sent as tto Prime Minister’s 
unofficial envt^ to Islamabad. 


■ MolMHMWdAshfliiidiliK Art Indian Muslim, ftw 
cagtain of the cricket team and wiidtiV mspectad (or Ms 
sense of fair play, Adtaruddifl couM be asked to issue M 
emotive plea to the young men and. women of both 
countries, to say no to war. 


■ Ohtah KwMds Gshtto. soft-spoksn, a Rhodn ' 
scholar and a wsH-knoiim Mm anddrama personalia, hs . 
has high credibIMy M PakfMtni. He toknown tooppwwi^ 
and Is intoUlgemenoughtopiitipoHtlniargumaidaOr^ 
cogently. 


■ AwiBr lC l iw « Atlilwi#BadOfadddlftwtorU^^ 
commitment to Indta to bayonddouttaito wtto to t ; 
heart-throb In Pakistan. HashouidMancQtotoBsiAIOfhalP 
a trip to Paktotan and tosue an appWtt oppose toir. ’ ‘ ’ 




CMiHbMbiMiii 



.aO sides fhr hto 
Ue* stMemonto ahrxit die 
Psldstani Aemy acting inde- 
pendoitly of the govciro- 
meat it has won him 
newfin«ids: tbeOiineMl 

ActuaIly,theproce8SStatt- 
edwlditheroundtabletoga- 
nised by the Samata Party on 
. die Kfato bombing of S^ia. 
Samata Itoity called dte'Cbi- 
nese ambesMKh^ to die mee¬ 
ting, but didn’t leally diink 
he would come because of 
Samata’s known poadon on 
China it suf^poits the 
Dalai Lama’s movonent for 
ftee Tibet. Fernandes him¬ 
self has spared no ciiticinn v ^ 
of China. 

Bitt on Kosovo, especially 
after the bombing of the Chi¬ 
nese cndiSssy. the Ghinese 
have a strong position; So 
not only did ^ embassy 



•var \ 

send a ptdftical counselor, 
hot she Also spoke at length^ 
■about die Samata Patty's* 
efforts to bring about wend 
peace! 

And now. die Chinese 
have reacted t|iprovihgly to 
.Rrtitomdai’ statonumt about ■ 
die dornestto sBuMioii in 
Pakistan and have o(»VQ«d 
to the government that diey 
sympiM^ with India 

PemaiKtea is pleased. 
Bofb-,tlto TSItetabs die ^ 
CSdaemi ooQSid^ dto Btotoata 
PH^thetoftkad! • 
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I he Fine Art of Cera 
Applied in Americaii Hoines 
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Cera. Gives you more. 


a free bathroom booklet, write to : Madhusudan Ceramics (A division of Madhnsudan Industries Ltd ), Madhusudan House, 
Ipp. Navrangpura Telephone Exchange, Ahmedabad 380 006. Tel. ; (079) 6449781, 6449789 F.ix : (079) 65692.S9 
r^mail : cera^vsnJ.com Website : http://www.cera-india.com 

Sales Offices : Mumbai - Tel. . 2886329/28.S9917 F.ix ; 28.S4982 Delhi - Tel : 6255182/6254810 Kix . 6254.583. Calcutta lel . 220142- 
-201428 Ri\ : 2201423. Bangalore Telefax ■ 3351142. Chennai - Tel. . .56655.5/581827 Fax ■ .567280 
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Get your air cargo loaded at your promises, 

l i y us i ng you r own wefiiolo or tiy using a 
i e op i tron s nortor'G yoiiio i e. i f tti o airport is 
I n your own city, send i t to ttie cargo 
terminoi, o r a rra n ge m send it liy road cir 
t a n to tiio neuroGt pirnpyf Go direugn tfre 
for ma l ities e l ft o e i ting witit a GSft 
Oversee ffio- l midiiig enifr ilto Ognuie 
a -'O e r son fo-yeee i vo ine - i r argo m the effier 
irt i f i . Pel ioa t led ftiiie 

t f ttcit aga i n, miie airnort m tar aw a v. -aioiiie 
ce eover ftte yemairstng instance liy roo t! , r ail: 
B e en rtic good s all tiio wav. Get it off-loaded 
at the doorstop of the consignee. 


Cut out the effort in sending air cargo. 

XPS it. 


XPS introduces its multi-modal air cargo service across 300 destinations This service combines the super 
efficiency of Jet Airways and the reach of containerised XPS vehicles that effectively connect the airports 
to other destinations As a result, you can get your cargo collected from your premises and delivered at the 
doorstep of the consignee, within just 24 to 48 hours' 

The XPS Door-to-Door cargo land network stretches even further Covering more than 500 destinations, 
through its 156 branch offices And helping customers realise their money faster through the convenient 
Collect-On-Delivery (COD) facility' Moreover, as a division of the Transport Corporation of India Ltd (TCI). 
XPS also offers you instant access to India’s largest multi-modal transport network of 800 company-owned 
offices. Thus, expanding your reach to over 3000 destinations nationwide' 


AUTHOrnSED AGENT 



DOO^TO-DOOR EXPRESS CARGO^SERVICE 

XPRESS • PUNCTUAL • SAFE 


P 






Corporate Office TCI House. 69. Institutional Area, Sector 32. Curgaon ■ 122 001 Tel . (0124) (From Delhi - 91) 381603-07, 382113, 381738. 
Fax . 381611 E-mail xps(§>tcil com Please contact our customer service hostesses at our Controlling Offioas : Bangalore . 080-5276296. 
2995145 • Calcutta 033-5738173, 2319963 • Chandigarh ; 0172-770872 • Chennai . 044-2334589 • Coimbatore. 0422-497246 

• Delhi ■ 011-5662989, 3549003 • Gandhinagar ■ 02712-29096 • Guwahati: 0361-510035 • Hyderabad • 040-7842129 • Lucknow . 0522-411149 

• Mumbai: 022-8506655, 7634915 • Pan)im Goa • 0832 437521. 420693 • Port Blair; 03192-30271 • Pune ; 020-6696124, 759098. 

Pleeae contact any of Ihtm offices tor details of the branch nasrsst to you. __ Visit our wsbsWs : httptf/ww9».tcll.coni 
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George Fernandes 
leads from the 
front but finds 
himself underfire 


















DABHOL POWER. 

DKDIC VI ED lO INDEX, TO UKU PKOI’LK, I'O IIKR PRO(;RKSS. 

I’h.isi- 1 (740 \IVV)()t iIk- D.ihhnI Ooxxcr pr«>]ctt wjs m.iumir.itctl (»n 2^th Max, IWO. |r xxjs JcdiCiitcd to 
the n.inon In the I iiion Minister for Povxer, Sliri I* R Kiimjr.imjn^aLnn. the (’hiefMinntenjf Maharashtra, 
SliM Nar.iN.m Kane aiuJ the Dcpiitx (.hicf Minister ol Mah.irashtra, Shri (iopinath Mimde Dabhol I’oxxer 
IS a joint \ctmirc lictvvcen Knron, (iK, Bechtel and the M.iharasluia Slate 1’ let tiu itv Boartl (MSHB) 
h marks the start td aihanced, effit lent anil eio-friendlv power in India 
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Power to tho poopio 
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Close encounter 

Three days with the Naxalites in 
the jungles of Dandakaranya 
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AH that gas! 

Will the Supreme Court directive 
to introduce cars conforming to 
Euro norms help contain 
pollution in Delhi? 
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Revolt in the 
ranks 


T his refers to the cover 
story The rebel (30 
May—^5 June). Anybody 
who has been keeping a tab 
on the Congress politics 
knew that not everything 
was hunky-dory in the party. 
In facU the revolt by Sharad 
Pawar and his two Congress 
colleagues, P. A. Sangma 
and Tariq Anwar, against the 
Congress high command 
was not surprising. For the 
last six months, the rumour 
mills were abuzz with stories 
about how Sharad Pawar 
was getting cornered by the 
high command and was 
being pushed to the brink by 


Sonia Gandhi and her lieute¬ 
nants. The most damaging, 
however, was the story that a 
section of the B JP leadership 
was goading the disgruntled 
elements of the Congress. 

In the last few months, 
Sonia Gandhi, perhaps, con¬ 
fident after the last Assemb¬ 
ly poll results, had increa¬ 
singly surrounded herself 
with men who had very poor 
electoral credentials. None 
of these Congress buffoons 
arc confident of winning a 
seat by their own ability. 
Most of them are only Rajya 
Sabha members and had con¬ 
tributed very little in increas¬ 
ing the Congress seats in the 
hustings. 

But the same cannot be 
said about Pawar and Sang¬ 
ma, Both these leaders have 
immense popularity in their 
own strongholds in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Meghalaya. And 
over the years, they have 
also proved to be good orga¬ 
nisers of the party. So it was 
natural that they felt neglect¬ 
ed when they saw that the 
plum party posts being corne¬ 
red by men of lesser calibre 
and they are being made to 
sit on the fences. 

This time, Sonia Gandhi 
may have escaped the humili¬ 


ation and had the entire party 
rallying after her. But things 
may not be same if Sonia con¬ 
tinues to ignore men of quali¬ 
ties and abilities. Because 
the BJP may not give the 
Congres the second time, 
and could split the party 
from middle. 

Shyrntm! Panda, Cuttack 
(Ortaaa) 

■Sharad Pawar has raised an 
important question which 
the Congress leadership has 
failed to answer: Sonia’s 
foreign origin. It's a pity that 
India doesn't have any son 
of the soil to lead the 
country. The sycophancy of 
the Congress leaders is ridi¬ 
culous as they genuflect to 
Sonia Gandhi who hardly 
has any lessons in politics. 

Pawar, Sangma and 
Anwar have demonstrated 
grit and self-esteem in rais¬ 
ing an important issue. 
VIrandra Kumar, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


Licence to kill 

T he writer has raised ques¬ 
tions pertaining to the 
conduct of Bina Ramani, a 
high-flying socialite in Delhi 
(Theparty is over, 16 —22 


Sharad PawanrsM with a caua# 



May). If she has broken the 
law, she will pay for it. 

The writer has rai.sed a 
very pertinent question: 

"Can the guests at the party 
be tried for violating excise 
laws?" Another co-related 
issue is: arc the customers — 
who after having been infor¬ 
med by the management and 
staff that the restaurant does 
not have a licence to serve 
alcohol still demand drink 
and insist on being served 
with them—as much guilty 
as the management? The real 
culprit is the easy access a 
certain class has to firearms. 
Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 

■Model Jessica Lai's mur¬ 
der at the socialite Bina 
Ramani' s restaurant has a 

generated more heat. Over 
the past several decades, the 
new generation has been 
brought up as spoilt child. 
Wallowing in luxury, they 
believe they can get away 
with everything because of 
money power and political 
connections. 

Unfortunately, the mis¬ 
deeds of these brats are for¬ 
gotten till some other such 
case takes place. If the past 
experiences are any indica¬ 
tion, no person is likely to be 
punished because of the poli¬ 
tical connections. Needless 
to say, all the concerned 
authorities are partners in 
this sordid game. 

V. Sagar, Delhi 


Soul-searching 

T he Indian National Con¬ 
gress, founded by Hume, 
drew into its fold giants, men 
and women of steel, who hel¬ 
ped India become free (The 
Rajiv legacy, 23 —29 May). 

Pandit Nehru’s role as the 
father of nepotism in India, 
made possible his 
moderately-^ucated 
daughter Indira to become 
Congress President and 
Prime Minister. The 
unfortunate transformation 
of Congress into a rump hap¬ 
pened under her leadership. 


tUNOAV 13^10 JuM 1909 













Within the party, 
democracy, dissent, elec¬ 
tions got snuffed out. Any 
Congressman who was a 
^ leader in his own right, was 
considered a threat to her and 
was thrown out. Loyalty to 
her meant loyalty to the par¬ 
ty. Not the other way. 

To the present Congress 
leaders, Sonia is the only 
mascot to ride on.India 
certainly needs the Con¬ 
gress. If Congressmen make 
a serious effort and restore 



Sonia OancRil: Condos** 
maocot 

democracy, they would truly 
.serve its and the nation’s inte¬ 
rest. The interests of Con¬ 
gress and the interests of 
India should again merge 
and cease to be mutually 
exclusive. 

N. NaniMimhan, Bangatora 
(Karnataka) 


Moment of truth 

l%espite his hatred for the 
■^Muslims, Sharad Pawar 
has received warm support 
from practically all states 
across India (The Challenge, 
23—29 May). His work at 
the grass-roots level gave 
him personal rapport with 
the leaders of various groups. 

Mamata Baneijee, 
Chandrababu Naidu, Chan- 
der Shekhar, Mulayam 
Singh, V.P. Singh have 
already welcomed his bold 
initiative. It’s his moment of 
truth and triumph, if he sup¬ 
presses negative strains of 
his own past strategies, com¬ 
es out with a true national 



coalition of disparate politi¬ 
cal groups, representing 
regional and ideological plu¬ 
ralities and initiates moves 
to rearrange power distribu¬ 
tion equations, his image of 
behind-the-scenes operator 
with shades of a shadowy 
khalnayak, can drastically 
change. Pawar must exploit 
his chance to frame policies 
that will reflect true secular¬ 
ism and not the pseudo- 
secularism of the Congress. 

Sharad Pawar must strive 
for national reconciliation, 
and come out with an exten¬ 
sive social justice program¬ 
me with a special ‘Muslim 
package'. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Laudable effort 

ats off to Father Varghe- 
se and Brinda Subrama- 
nian for their excellent work 
for the rehabilitation of 
street children in Bangalore 
(End of innocence, 23—29 
May). It’s not only in 
Bangalore but in ^1 the 
major cities, street children 
need proper counselling, 
food, shelter, clothing and 
education. While some 
NGOs are doing yeoman ser¬ 
vice to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of these hapless 
children, the government 


must do something for their 
rehabilitation. 

B,N, Boss, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 


Save cricket 

T his refers to the story 
Save the game (23—^29 
May). The writer has rightly 
pointed out that the gizmos 
and gadgets have taken over 
the modren-day cricket. Sad¬ 
ly enough, the days of white 
flannels have gone along 
with most of the litle nice¬ 
ties. Bob Woolmer, the hi- 
tcc coach of South Africa 
may have brought innova¬ 
tions into the game of 
cricket, but he should be 
punished for trying out a 


one-way radiophone system 
with his captain in the field. 
The ICC must punish Hansie 
Cronje and Allan Donald for 
using ear-attachments in 
their match against India. It 
is time the ICC must take 
steps to save cricket from the 
onlaught of machine. 

Pavan Malhotra, Patna (Bihar) 


^he orders of Sikkim High 
I Court, regarding the arth 
cle Timber trouble (Sunday, 
20 December, 1998) have 
not been correctly publi¬ 
shed. In paragraph 2 of the 
order dated 4.12.98, it has 
been indicated that para^ 
graph 4 of the report of the 
GOC reflected a very sorry 
state of affairs. This observa¬ 
tion has not been made 
against the army authorities. 

Rather, information furni¬ 
shed in paragraph 4 by the 
army authority has been 
appreciated. The observa¬ 
tion ''sorry state of affairs'* 
has been made in respect of 
those responsible for illegal 
felling of trees. It has not 
been indicated in the order 
that the army personnel 
were responsible for illegal 
felling of trees in north Sik¬ 
kim, It can be ascertained by 
CBI enquiry as to who is res¬ 
ponsible for illegal felling of 
trees. Since army authorities 
do not have investigating 
agencies to register cases, 
investigation by CBI has 
been ordered.- Editor 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



OonirlbuM toy SriMI PnidlMn. Caleucia (WmI 
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MILESTONES 


-— --. ... ---- I ' ^ ' 

NnjMSIDif^-UK; 

Nacl#)^ 

fighter pit^ on^S liuih 
wbrathePt^s^ 
authorities lu#il|B^ him 
oyer to the Iixefhkional 
Committee of Red 
Cross. 

IWLilMNiDiNajaro 

$^t, Pakistani 
jcHundiSt. on 2 June, 
neariy a month afl^ he 
was arrested from his 
Udiore residence. 


CROSWDtby 

Mohammad Azharuddin, 
Indian skipper, 9,000 
runs in One-Day 



Internationals, He is the 
only player, so far, to 
haveatdueved the fend. 


OOMMlttlOIIIDtthe 

INS Mysore, the second 
guided missile destmyer 
of the Indian Navy. Ihe 
6,700-tunne wardb4>’s 
arsenal contains 16 
suiface^o-surface and 
two sttrface-^to-air missile 
systems, torpedoes, 
roel^s, a 100-mm gun 
and 30-mm r^d 
j'^guns. •. ,/ ; 

Saklechak'- 

.ImjcnyMat^aPi^ 
:..Oi(l^«heait''a(ta«die;t.''; 
<m 31 May. 



SlGHTg^ SOUND 



■ Well, onginal sin is a very interesting thing and I’m not interested in speculating on it. 

James Rubin, us state Department \pokesman. when asked to commerU on Kargtlmtruders using 
Stingers, the missiles that the C/A supplied years ago to Afghan Mujahideen fighting the Soviet forces 

■ Traitors .should make it clear where their loyalty lies. 


RAGHUNATU JHA, chief of the Bihar unit of the Samata Party, on party MP Shakimi Chaudharx, 

Vi horn ImIoo Yadav is trying hf bring into the RJD fold and whose son Rakesh Kumar has already been inducted into 
the Rabii Devi ministry 

■ In the battlefield, one should not see whether one’s adversaries are one’s own brothers, friends 
or kinsmen. 

M. Ka R U N A N I D H I, Tamil Nadu CM, when asked whether his party, the DM K. would avoid fielding 
candidates from constituencies where the TMC will contest. 

■ We in the Congress are the only ones 
who celebrate India’s plurality. We do 
not inflame passions and we do not 
ignite differences between Indian and 
Indian. 

Sonia Gandhi, congress president 


■ If 1 had my way I would have had the entire Indian team locked up in the Tower of London for 
ousting England from the World Cup. 

Lord Jeffrey Archer, author and politician 

■ Though the theme of adultery has been done several times, it has never been done so 
authentically. We don’t have overt melodrama in Saans. 

NEENA Gupta, actress and director, on why her serial has clicked 
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But the former Miss Universe didn *t turn up 



T he T-series studio complex, located at the edge of 
the national capital, in NOIDA, is distinguished 
by a gigantic statue of Lord Shiva. You have to 
crane your ncc.*? to see the head, from which the famed 
jata (locks) flows. And, if you look sharp, you can glim¬ 
pse, among the statue's other accoutrements, a power¬ 
ful bulb which lights up the lord's features and also ser¬ 
ves as a reminder for us to look up to the heavens and 
pay occasional obeisance. On a rain-spattered evening 
last week, the film press hhd gathered there in a less- 
than-di vine pursuit: of meeting earthly stars who live in 
Bombay and descend upon Delhi to strut their stuff. For 
a fairly out-of-the-way location, there was a healthy 
quorum, because among the stany contingent there 
was supposed to be Sushmita Sen, one-time Miss 
Universe, currently Bollywood’s Number One Good 
Time Girl. 

The Sen girl has been in the dumps for sometime. 
Her debut film, in which she played a persecuted beau¬ 
ty queen, crashed at the box office. So did her second. 
Fanzines reported gleefully on how she’d got herself a 
silicone enhancement, and how she wouldn't be able to 
keep anything close to her chest consequently. They 
tracked the break-up with her boyfriend, and how riv^ 
Aishwarya was forging ahead with big banners and 
plum roles. 

She was all set to be written off before she began. 
Then came her latest release, late last month, in which 
she plays a model who wants it all and then some. She 


EARTHLY STARS: Sanjay Kapoor and Priya Gill at the press conference 


Priya Gill, who' 
looking like the girl next door, 


I takes a man away from his *biwi number one’, and reli- 
! shes her victory in the most engaging, open manner, 
and looks gorgeous withal. Clearly, the lady has pizazz 
and is drop-dead sexy, qualities the ascendant 2^nat 
Aman displayed while shooting down dowdy good lit¬ 
tle girls. 

So we were all set for her, but when Sanjay Kapoor 
and Priya Gill, the leading pair of SirfTum, walkc^ into 
the cavernous studio designated for the press conferen¬ 
ce, Sushmita Sen wasn't there. Lamented the guy 
who'd been sent to pick her up at the airport, Tee/i 
gaadi ley kar gaya tha, sab khali wapas laya hoon'", 
without enlightening us as to why he needed three cars 
to transport one Sen. 

Ask^ a sly scribe of Sanjay, brother of the more fam¬ 
ous Anil and Boney, ”Hamne suna hai aapke aur Sush¬ 
mita ke beech kuch chakkar haif The actor deftly 
deflected that one, and moved on to more on the film 
and his plans for the future. Priya Gill, who’s lately 
done a couple of no-account films, and who is also des¬ 
perately hoping for a hit, spoke her piece on the import¬ 
ance of looking like the girl next door, the kind you 
could take home to Mummy. Not something you can 
accuse Sushmita of: she bares, she dares, and grabs all. 
The PRO who organised the show, and carefully elect¬ 
ed not to tell us about her cancelling out, was lucky he 
didn’t get lynched. • 

Bh ub h n Qufi ts^Nmw iMM 










Whatever happened to 
the Lahore spirit? 


The Bus to Lahore 
has arrived in Kar- 
gil. All passengers 
are requested to 
get off and find 
their own way 
home. It has taken 
just a hundred days 
from euphoria to 
despair. When on 
the eve of Vajpayee’s visit. Sunday ask¬ 
ed me to do their cover story on The 
Thaw. I asked: what thaw? I accompani> 
ed the parliamentary delegation that 
went to Islamabad and Lahore a few 
short days before Vajpayee’s "historic" 
bus-ride. We went at the invitation of a 
newspaper group whose assets had been 
fn>zcn by the Nawaz Sharif government 
and under the almost maternal care of a 
courageous, imaginative and well- 
meaning journalist whose car has since 
been torched, apparently by the goons of 
the Pak establishment. 

As I recounted at some length in my 
cover story from Lahore, and since my 
return in Mani^Talk, the discussions 
with our Pakistani counterparts were 
long on shair-o-shairi and very short on 
substance. Indeed, every time an issue 
of substance was broached, differences 
came boiling up with such volcanic rage 
that the only way of preserving an atmos¬ 
phere of cordiality was by skirting the 
simmering cauldron. The ^st bet was to 
leave it to masters of superficiality like 
Sushma Swaraj (if grammar permits one 
to call Sushma a "master") to pirouette 
before the cameras, mouth a meaning¬ 
less phrase, and drown out differences in 
wave after wave of simulated emotion. 

That in itself is useful, even necessa¬ 
ry. Two nations caught in emotional 
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Whether for sustaining his 
govomraent or seeking a 
fresh mandate, Vajpayee 
desperately needed the 
Lahore spirit. The Pakis 
calculated that would give 
them the advantage to make 
military gains on the ground 
hefore the realisation 
dawned that Vajpayee had 
not taken a hus to Lahore, he 
had been taken for a ride 




gridlock can find escape only through 
negative emotions being replaced by 
positive emotions. The relationship bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan is overlaid so 
much by the lived or heard trauma of Par¬ 
tition that a readjustment of mindsets is 


the needed precursor to the settlement of 
disputes. Much barren iJffort has gone 
into the settlement of disputes. Little 
into the readjustment of emotion. Sc, 
visits by parliamentarians are important. * 
But by no means a substitute for the hard 
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Mislomacy 


bargaining of the negotiating table. 

IT WAS JUST AS well that the MPs did 
not even begin to negotiate. Imtiaz 
Alain, our earnest host, had in mind an 
elaborate gameplan of closed sessions 
and issue-based negotiating groups that 
would get down to the nitty-gritty of all 
that divides us and, under the looming 
shadow of our new-found ability to 
blow ourselves up in a nuclear 
S mushroom cloud, hammer out answers 
alternative to the excruciatingly slow 
and palpably inadequate progress of the 
foreign secretary-level official talks. 
Fortunately, neither set of MPs was in 
the least willing to assume a negotiating 
posture. For one thing, no one had the 
mandate to do so. For another, the Prime 
Ministers were scheduled within days to 
meet. What we could do was stoke the 
atmospherics. It was for the Prime Mini¬ 
sters to raise the substance of their talks 
to the heights towards which the pros¬ 
pect of their meeting had raised hopes in 
both countries. 

I reported to Sunday from Lahore 
j| that there seemed nothing in the air to 
indicate anything other than hype. The 
foreign minister, Sartaj Aziz, had gone 
out of his way to organise a lunch for us 
very similar to the invitation extended 
by the stork to the jackal in Aesop’s 
fable. For those unfamiliar with the 
story, I might mention that the stork had 
spread the feast in a bowl with a long, 
narrow neck, designed for storks to swill 
but impossible for the jackal to get his 
tongue to. In a similar manner, with the 
specific purpose of sabotaging any good¬ 
will that the Jung Group’s invitation to 
us might trigger, lunch was converted 
into a "briefing" at which, with the maxi¬ 
mum offence that a foreign minister 
could give his guests, the Indians were 
subjected to an intemperate lecture on 
their many and varied defects. 

The other minister to interact at leng- 
>th with the Indian MPs was former Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan’s son, Gauhar Ayub. 


He got as good as he gave—but it is as 
clear that what he had to say was nearer 
the official position than the sweet noth¬ 
ings which swayed the faint hearts and 
which Sushma was matching verse for 
verse. None can beat Sushma when it 
comes to sweet nothings. 


THE INDIAN HMH COMMISSIO¬ 
NER invited us to a reception, but apart 
from that kept himself largely off the 



K. RAONUNATH AND SNAMSHAD 
AHMAD: ttMforMAn 
Mcr«tanM«v»l dlMotfu# had not 
p ro c oodod nnywhoro n—r tho 
point whom a dramatic political 
InRIatlvo mlgM sand tho 
relationship soaring Into a now 


conference. But one gleaned enough 
from him and other officials, Indian and 
Pakistani, to sense that with but hours to 
go for the Vajpayee visit, there was little 
focus on substance. The foreign 
secretary-level dialogue had not procee¬ 
ded anywhere near the point where a dra¬ 
matic political initiative might send the 
relationship soaring into a new dimen¬ 


sion. One had, therefore, to look to the 
possibility of a tactical breakthrough 
that might give such a fillip to the dialo¬ 
gue that instead of shadow boxing the 
negotiators could get down to sustained 
talks. As one who has been engaged, one 
way or the other (and, let it be added, 
generally on the periphciy) of the India- 
Pakistan relationship for over two 
decades, ever since foreign minister Vaj¬ 
payee chose me to open the consulate- 
general in Karachi, I had been concern¬ 
ed at the sporadic, intermittent and trans¬ 
itory nature of every attempt to begin par¬ 
leys with the Pakistanis. It seemed to me 
that the key lay in persistence: when the 
two sides persisted, progress was possi¬ 
ble. but if talks were broken off. or left 
suspended in mid-air, what little pro- 
gre.ss had been made in the negotiations 
vanished into thin air, leaving us where 
we were, often, indeed, far behind the 
starting point. Therefore, I have been 
suggesting where I can that the modalit¬ 
ies of the talks should be so revised as to 
make the talks "uninterrupted and unin- 
temiptable". That, I hop^, and said as 
much in Sunday, might be the tactical 
breakthrough Vajpayee should seek. 

I might as well have saved my breath. 
The Bus to Lahore was neither about 
strategy nor about tactics. It was all 
about hype. It left people on both sides 
of the border mesmerised by a vision of 
peace, but nowhere near any resolution 
of differences. The dialogue was stuck, 
in substance, in its unproductive groove. 
Lahore gave the Hindutvists the 
undreamt of opportunity of tasting the 
kebabs of Lahore. Kebabs like none 
other. This, however, was not statesman¬ 
ship. It wa.s diplomacy at the level of 
Dev Anand. 

BUT THE BUS TO Lahore did serve the 
immensely important domestic purpose 
of making the bumbling Vajpayee look 
like a world-class statesman. Following 
the Bomb, the BJP-led government now 
also had the Bus. To be followed a few 
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days later by the Budget. Bomb, Bus and 
Budget in hand, the government gave 
itself over to that unmatched impresa¬ 
rio, Pramod Mahajan, to violate the sanc¬ 
tity of the Hauz Khas monuments to 
give his cohorts an annivcrs^ bash. 

And all the while, the Pakistanis were 
carefully unfolding their carefully laid- 
out plans to undertake the most serious 
violation of the Line of Control they had 
ever dared to even contemplate after the 
crushing defeat they had suffered a 
quarter century ago. With unerring accu¬ 
racy, they spotted that Lahore was too 
important to the survival and image of 
the Vajpayee government for Vajpayee 
and his colleagues to jeopardise the 
good it would do them at the polls. Whe¬ 
ther for sustaining his government or 
seeking a fresh mandate, Vajpayee des¬ 
perately needed the Lahore spirit. The 
Pakistanis calculated that would give 
them the advantage to make military 
gains on the ground before the realisa¬ 
tion dawned that Vajpayee had not taken 
a bus to Lahore, he had been taken for a 
ride. Indeed, it would have been a treat 
to watch the expre.ssions on the faces of 
Pakistani ministers, army officers and 
ISI staff when they realised that the Vaj¬ 
payee government’s preparations for 
Lahore involved no ground assessment, 
through intelligence or army probes, of 
what was happening, or could be happe¬ 
ning, along the northern salient of the 
Line of Control. True, this was the most 
difficult segment for Pakistan to cause 
us trouble without causing immense 
trouble to themselves. But, as the 
Pakistanis have shown in Siachen for a 
decade-and-a-half, they arc ready to sub¬ 
ject their soldiers to terrible privations to 
embarrass us militarily if they can. 

nr APPEARS FROM EVERYTHINQ 

we have heard since the incursions in the 
Kargil sector became public that the 
government just did not take into consi¬ 
deration any possible Pakistani military 
action in the northern sector. Not even 
its successes seem to have alerted the 
government to what alternatives the 
Pakistanis might explore: after all, with 
the sealing of infiltration routes along 
the western alignment of the Line of 
Control, either the Pakistanis would 
have to acquiesce in the sealing off of 
their jehad — or shift its geographic 
locale to the north. The road, they knew, 
would be unguarded, left, as it were, to 
the care of General Winter during the 
winter months. Why not then do what 
the Indians had done at Zojila half- 
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QEORQE FERNANDES: hm 
d«sp«ratoly kapt out of public 
vlow any Intolllgoneo atout tho 
broach of national oocurlty taking 
placo that might JoopanEoo tho 
domootlc proopocto of hlo 
govommont 

a-century earlier — The Impossible? 
Just as we moved tanks to heights never 
before attained in the history of tank war¬ 
fare and thus captured the vital link bet¬ 
ween the Kashmir Valley and Ladakh, 
so the Pakistanis targeted the unmanned 
northern salient. Well-prepared and 
well-supplied, they waited out the worst 
of the winter, then moved in with rapier 
swiftness the minute the snows melted 
in April. 

Meanwhile, the government in Delhi 
was falling. So, George Fernandes des¬ 
perately kept out of public view any intel¬ 
ligence about the breach of nation^ secu¬ 
rity taking place that might jeopardise 
the domestic prospects of his govern¬ 
ment. Not all his exertions stopped the 
Vajpayee government from going the 
way of all flesh. But the failure of the 
Congress to cobble together an alterna¬ 
tive meant the off-chance of winning a 
quick election. Thus, while Vajpayee 
and his friends argued with the Election 
Commission the case for a June election, 
Georgie-Porgic kept under wraps the 
intelligence now piling up on his table of 


the massive infiltration taking place all 
along the Line of Control from Dras to 
Batalik on the crucial ridge flanking and 
overlooking the Srinagar-Leh highway. 
A desperate ploy was resorted to, preten¬ 
ding nothing was amiss. The army chief 
was ordered off on a goodwill mission to 
East Europe. Fernandes himself took off 
to celebrate the silver jubilee of his terro¬ 
rist activities of a generation ago. The 
country was not told that hundreds of 
square kilometres of our territory were 
now under the control of enemy hands. 

To have confessed this would have 
been to confess that the friend who had 
hugged Vajpayee at Wagah was a latter- 
day Afzal IGian. This would do so much 
damage to the carefully-cultivated 
image of potential Nobel Prize-winner 
Atal Behari Vajpayee that confessing to 
Pak depredations in Kargil went hand- 
in-glovc with appeasement. Every 
excuse was trotted out to somehow 
exculpate Nawaz Sharif for what had 
happened, and thus retrieve the tattered 
remains of the Bus to Lahore. One by 
one, the excuses trotted out by the Indian 
government to save the face of the Paki¬ 
stan government fell to the ground. The 
snows of the Himalayas are being stain¬ 
ed because the domestic compulsions of 
the Vajpayee government were given 
precedence over the imperatives of natio-, 
nal security. It is a betrayal without f 
precedent. • 
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fortune for 
all stakeholders 

(roni India's only Fortune 500 Company 


Another year of moving ahead with dedication to excellence 
and concern for customer satisfaction. 


Performance highlights 1998>99 

* Six operating refineries collectively achieved 
over 100% capacity utilisation for the sixth year 
running. Seventh refinery at Panipat 
commissioned. Refineries together processed 
30.36 million tonnes of crude oil. 

* Pipelines network for transport of crude oil and 
petroleum products expanded to 6,268 km with 
the commissioning of the Haldia-Barauni crude 
oil pipeline. Highest ever annual throughput of 
34.06 million tonnes achieved. 

* Increased customer focus and additional value- 
added services ensured record sales of 46.18 
million tonnes of products through a network of 
over 18,000 sales points. 

* Set up 22 "jubilee” outlets, highway petrol and 
diesel stations, with multiple associated facilities. 
Over 400 existing outlets upgraded under 'Vision 
2000’ programme. 

* R&D Centre developed 80 new formulations, 
including marine oils for the first time in India. 

* Offices opened in UAE, Kuwait and Malaysia to 
coordinate business activities and explore new 
opportunities. 

* Initiatives for diversification into power, 
petrochemicals, exploration & production, LNG, 
consultancy and lube marketing abroad. 

A year of success. Of achievements. Of 

commitment... and the makings of a brilliant 

tomorrow. 


Indian Oil Corporation Limited 

Regd. Office: IndianOil Bhavan, Q-9. All Yavar Jung Marg, 
Bandra (East),' Mumbai-400 051 

Visit our website at www.indianoilcorp.com 
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Year Ended 
31st March '99 

Year Ended 
31st March '98 

1. Gross Turnover 

69,510.92 

59,263.98 

2. Income from Sales and 
Operations 

63,661.38 

59,832.08 

3. Other Income 

1,067.20 

1,386.32 

4 Total Expenditure 

59,735.81 

57,089.55 

5. Interest 

1,202 78 

1,126.15 

6, Gross Profit after Interest but 
before Depreciation and 
Taxation (2+3-4-5) 

3,789.99 

3,002.70 

7 Depreciation 

1.057.47 

1,037.96 

8. Provision for Taxation (Net) 

519.00 

258.24 

9. Net Prolfl (6-7-8) 

2.213.52 

1,706.50 

10 Paid-up Equity Share Capital 

389.31 

389.28 

11. Reserves excluding revaluation 
reserves 

11,879 51 

10,224.87 

12. Earning per Share (Rt.) 

56.85 

43.83 

13. Cash Earning Per Share (Rs.) 

84.01 

70.49 


NOTES : A The Audited Accounts are subject to review by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India under section 619(4) of the Companies Act. 1956. 
(B) The above results have been taken on record by the Board of Directors at 
their meebno held on May 28, 1999 (C) The Directors have recommended 
dividend @ 130% amounting to Rs 506.14 crores lor the year 1998-99 as 
against 50% (Rs 194.67 crores) dunng 1997-98. (D) Ounng the year Panipat 
I Refinery with a capacity of 6 MMTPA has been commissioned. (E) The 
I Corporation hats taken appropnata and effective steps to be Y2K compliant by 
August, 1999. The expenditure to ensure Y2K compliance is not expected to 
have any matedal financial impact. (F) Figures have been regrouped wherever 
necessary. ■ « ^^ 

By Order of the Board 


Place: New Delhi 
Date : May 26.1999 


Sd./- 

(R Sugavanam) 
PIractor (Rnanca) 





"Pakistan has a politico 

Defence minister George Fernandes on Kargil 


Sunday: You wont to Slodion on 12 May. At that 
tlma, no ono told you anything about a bulld*up7 

George Fernandes: My programme to go to Siachen had 
been fixed much earlier— seven or eight days before I was to 
go. It was a long programme — Siachen, Chushul, Uri, the 
whole area. I arrived at Thoise early in the morning and then I 
yjvas at the base camp. I visited field fx>sts. 1 had some program* 
mes in Partapur so 1 spent the night at Partapur. 

Late in the night, senior army officers posted there came to 
me and asked if I could possibly modify my programme 
because they needed the choppers for another mission. I was 
told that one of the local civilians in that area had sighted five 
or six foreign militants. He then reported this to the nearest 
army unit. 

These people (senior army officers) then sent a patrol party 
to that region. The patrol parly got ambushed. On the 10th 
they sent another patrol party which also got ambushed and 
that is when they realised that this was much more than some 
stray incident. That is when the whole process of activating 
the military establishment began. 

1 arrived there on the 12th and on that night I got the first 
information. 1 surveyed the whole area using a fixed-wing air¬ 
craft and flew to Srinagar. There, the corps commander said 
operations were on. He said things were under control and we 
should get back the ridges that had been occupied in a day or 
two. 

When 1 returned I asked for a situation report. I found no 
mention of this in the routine sitrep.,When I asked what was 
going on, I was told those chaps arc there, but we will have the 
situation under control soon. 

Q: So wo*ro still to got« full opprodatlon of tho olzo 
ofthoproMom? 

A: No. now we’re totally on the job, Wc have pictures. We 
know their location. We know where they arc. I’ve toured the 
terrain. Tve seen the mountains and the extent of the problem. 

I have no doubt that we’re doing our best. But I don’t think flu¬ 
shing them out is that simple. There are the weapons, the men 
from the other side... 

Which is why I’m a little worried about the way the media 
are projecting things. At the end of the day, the army is not the 
one taking decisions. 

I’ve seen the area. It is hard to keep casualties down and yet 
get our territory back. So I’ve Just told the press that one 
option could be that if the Pakistani government wants to talk 
about it, we could say that if they want to push their troops 
back we won’t object to it. 

Q: ButpMOfnow^thuordursaruruvIellon? 

A: Yes. What else can we do? It is not just that area. It is the 
whole country. We have to see how the country feels about 
this. That is as important. 

Q: VVlMt tMms to b# thu PaMsIanI gumuplM 


A: One thought that comes to mind is: we have cleared the Val¬ 
ley for all practical purposes. This is not to say that insurgency 
has been completely wiped out. But we have things under con¬ 
trol. Economic activity is on in full swing. Daily inflow of tou¬ 
rists in Kashmir today is 2,000. When we closed down the air¬ 
port there was a hue and cry—both from those who were sup¬ 
posed to go there and those who were to come back here. 

The other side realised that the Valley is not available at the 
moment for any kind of trouble, because the people there now 
have jobs and they are learning to live life as it should be lived. 

So those who thought this up felt that they must look for ano¬ 
ther front and what better ^an this unoccupied territory? 
There are other political aspects too: you occupy this territory 
and move forward. Taking forward steps for better infiltra¬ 
tion. Since the usual routes are closed because of effective 

- patrolling and effective 

interceptions, you look 
for new ones. This is ter¬ 
rain where interception 
would be next to 
impossible. 

So one can see that 
they have a political 
objective vis-a-vis 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Then there is a short¬ 
term political objective 
of internationalising the 
J&K issue — making it 
appear that there is fight¬ 
ing here and we’re 
nuclear weapons powers, 
so the world should take 


"I have no time 
for academic 
arguments: 
should we have 
come here? 
Should this area 
have remained 
unoccupied for 
so many years? 
Shouldn’t we 
have patrolled it 
like Siachen?" 


Q: Do you think this has happonod bocauso tho 
govommont was lullod Into eomplaconcy bocauso 
br tho Lahore bus trips? 

A: People are saying this because they have no clue, neither 
about the way military intelligence is collected nor what the 
problem in that area is about. It is easy to tell the government 
you people were trying to pretend that it was all okay and that 
nothing was going to happen. 

But this is an area where there hasn’t been a post for the last 
ten years. This is not something that has happened today or 
after 19 March last year or before. This has b^n the case. 

Q: Who! Und of options do you soo now? Whon you 
soy 'dotaso tho sKunUon' how do yoil soo doftiso? 
Wo'ro not going to slop firing? 

A: Defuse is not a word that fits into this situation. There is 
only one way of defusing it: that you go back. You can’t sit on 
a mountain top and say: let us defuse the situation. What does 
it mean? 
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What option do we have? I have no time for academic 
arguments: should we have come here? Should this area have 
remained unoccupied for so many years? Shouldn’t we have 
patrolled it like Siachen? 

In many ways this is a much more difficult terrain than 
Siachen. I met soldiers in the base hospital. Some regiments 
which have been hurt but not so badly as to keep them in bed 
for long surgery, are rearing to rejoin battle. Others have more 
serious injuries. 

But all of them have told me how difficult the terrain is. 
There are some areas where soldiers had to walk for 24 hours 
just to reach the point where the conflict was taking place. 
Some had to walk48 hours, carrying equipment and their guns. 


If this is the kind of terrain we’re talking about and we got 
the first information on 6 May, then I don’t think that people 
across the LoC could have collected there very much before 
that. This is not the kind of region where you can live and pre¬ 
pare for war months in advance. 

Q: WhRt happMS now? 

A: The manner in which our political parties are acting and 
behaving doesn’t give the impression that there is a collective 
mind here which is at work. And this needs to be set right. All 
shoulders to the wheel is what needs to be done. • 

MrnnflrnwmdbyAmmmdnlm/MmwDmlN 
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But despite his best efforts defence minister George . 
Fernandes seems to be the favourite political punching bag of 

the nation 


IF THE DEUa chatterati had its way, George Fernandes I Fernandes’ resignation yet, there has to be something wrong 
would have been drawn, quartered and hung outside Khix^ni with you. The Indian middle cla.ss has it all worked out: Geor- 

Darwaza by now. ge Fernandes has a history of being a maverick. He’s pertecF 

The defence minister can say or do nothing right. He’s the ed grandstanding to a fine art, he says things only to get media 

one who landed us in a soup with China: why did he have to attention, he’s an irresponsible opportunist and he is certainly 

say China is our number one enemy, says Sweetie Aunty, dew- not fit to be defence minister. 

laps quivering with indignation as she passes the cashewnuts The politically correct among them are even more categori- 

aiound with the drinks. Uncle Mickey (aka Malkeet Singh cal: Fernandes has betrayed the bigger cause by going over to 
Sandhu) moves his bulk from the deep armchair and grunts as the BJP, he’s the Christian stooge among the knickerwallahs, 
he bends down to adjust the air-conditioner. Bloody politicia- a Trojan horse among us. 

ns, he says, adding with quiet satisfaction, that’s why I’ve In other words, among the 4 per cent of India’s intelligent- 
never vot^ in any election... sia, which is among the 8 per cent of the India’s upper middle 

Remember how he threw Coke out of India, exclaims the class, which is 16 per cent of India’s middle class, which is 20 

30-something, US-educated Tony (aka Tarun Manchanda) per cent of India’s population living in the metros — George 

smoothing back his gelled hair. His companion, she of the pou- Fernandes makes for a great political punching bag. And in 

ting lips and the little black dress, shudders delicately. When this current Kargil round, George-b^hing is at its most 

do you Chink the war will end? she asks plaintively. When Geo- vicious, 

rge Fernandes stops offering safe passage to the Pakistanis, 

says Uncleji, roaring with laughter. Everyone joins in dutiful- THE LAST TIME a defence minister was in this kind of 

ly, though unsure of the joke...And so it goes on. trouble, India was involved in a real and humiliating war, not 

If you haven’t added your voice to the demand for George a combined failure of Held and militaiy intelligence. V. Krish- v. 



Among the otheis who have sought Fornandes’ resignatibi 
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na Menon, resigned owing repsonsibility for India’s failure to 
repulse aggression by China. Facile comparisons are being 
drawn between Menon and Fernandes. 

* George Fernandes is no Krishna Menon and the army of 
1962 is not the army of 1999. Fernandes is an organiser, a man 
who has made and unmade trade unions and political parties. 
He is not a political dilettante. What is more, he is a successful 
organiser. How many modem leaders have built a political par¬ 
ty from scratch, adhering as honestly as possible to principles 
of inner-party democracy and fre^om? Organisation, that 
too in a state like Bihar? 

Oddly enough, the most grievous attack on Fernandes com¬ 
es from the very constituency which once considered him its 
^ own. Inder Kumar Gujral, former PM, who considers Fernan¬ 
des a good friend and H.D. Dcve Gowda, former PM, who 
was with Fernandes in the same party not so long ago, have 
both bitterly criticised him. In his letter to the Prime Minister, 
Gujral has even suggested that Fernandes be given some other 
portfolio because he is not responsible enough to hold down 
the present one. 

In his letter Gujral said that Fernandes was "temperamental¬ 
ly unsuited" to the defence ministry. Referring to the PM’s 
conversation with him at the all-party meeting, Gujral said 
that some doubts had been raised about Fernandes’ statements 
at the meeting. "You had tried to modulate those feelings. 
Like others I had hoped that at least your counsel of modera¬ 
tion would make Mr Fernandes tone down his subsequent utte¬ 
rances. The irony is that despite protests from your own party, 
the honourable minister does not ap[»eciate that his office 
k demands added restraint. As a resulC once again the govern- 


v' H'-' ' ^ ^ 
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SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY 


Ihe IimUm niildle clast hat ft aH woriml oub 
Fernandas has a fiMoiy of beias a mavarick. 
Ha’s parfedsd grandstanding to a fina art, ha 
says things only to get media a ttenUon, he’s 
an bresponsihle opporliHrist and he b 
oeitainhr not fit to be defence fflfaibter 


ment is speaking in varied voices and tones as was witnessed 
soon after Pokhran-U. This must end." 

Among the others who have sought Fernandes’ resignation 
are Jayalalitha, Subramanian Swamy and the Congress, Their 
reactions are predicU^le. For several months now, Jayalalitha 
has been looking for excuses to attack the BJP-led coalition. 
Fernandes is one of diose excuses, easier to attack because he 
has a high profile. For Swamy, George Fernandes represents 
what he would like to be and cannot be. 

But it is the Congress attack which has to be taken a little 
more seriously. Is the Congress right when it says that Fernan¬ 
des is playing a role and malung statements which are" untime¬ 
ly, irresponsible and demoralising"? The Congress says Fer¬ 
nandes is nKue concerned about the well-being of the aggres¬ 
sor than the defence of the nation. Is this correct? 


are Jayalalttha, Subramanian Swamy and the Cnngress 
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Tlie Making of § 

*1?^ Mi FRESH in my mind, as though it happened yestenlay/said the officer aciwou^nyilig the tKidies of fiv9 war . 
martyrs, including two officers, Lt.-Col. R. Vishwanathm of the Grenadiers and Captam P.V. Vikram of the artillery. . 

It all happened on the fateful morning of 2 June. Troops of this Grenadiers unit were on the verge of capturing the Bar- 
baad post at about 15,000 feet in the Grass sector. All the hardships of harsh weather and difficult heights they had been 
facing since their arrival on 21 May from Ooda seemed to disappear as they neared their goal. 

Barbaad was about to fall and the very thought of it 'sent In a gush of blood coursing through our veins' said the officer. 

The unit was only a few hundred metres from the peak. So close, that Captain Vikram reportedly radioed to his suffer- 
iors to stop artillery firing lest the shells land on the advancing Grenadiers. 

’ 'There was no response from the post for more than an 

hour and Tiger (the commanding officer) ordered us to go 
forthe kiH,' the officer said, his voice pausing abruptly and 
softening. "We knew Lt.-Col. Vishwanathan (the second (n 
command of the unit) would not let this opportunity go. He 
was the one who had led the attack till then.' 

So Vishvyanathan, his observation post (artillery) officer. 
Captain Vikram and seven soldiers advanced to take on Bar- 
bim jifound 2<30 afn* 

Describing the final moments, this officer looked upwar- 
I' rls as he scratched the stubbie on his chin (an army officer 
exempt from shaving while serving In high-altitude 
li^). He swallowed and said, ’Everyone was tense, wait- 

_ _ 'IbiofdrLL-Gol.Vishwenatlttn's confirming words over the 

The um aanylai tha bady ef U.-Cal. R. - iddlo...lt was no near, yet so far." 

Then it finally happened. At3.20am, Vishwanathan restrpO!^ In the affirmative. Foramoment,there was jubilation. 
Twenw minutes l^er, there was no response on the radio, rafratani artittery had fired horn across the LoC. Sounds of 
jubilation were now replaced by cries of desperation. 

The Pakistani guns continued to roar and our unit had to M back on our arfiltery to respond.' explained the officer. 

Ihe fighting went on. The Grenadiers regiment did get their moment of glory a few hours later. But five of the nine, 
including Lt.-Col. Vishwanathan, who had iedthe earNer mtosiph with Ca|^ Wthun^ had saerifkiied their lives tor their 
country. 

There was a brief silence as this officer completed his narration. Which wsw broken by a listener. True martyrs.'' he 
declared. A gh(»t of a grin ran across die officer's fm. He^ki: likd maityrSi ^ ve ftw iwroes of Barbaad.* 







CONSIDER THE '’CONTROVERSIES'* Fernandes has got 
into over the Kargil war. 

The first was about a "clean chit" to Pak PM Nawaz Sharif. 
Did Fernandes issue a clean chit? Fernandes says he was in a 
Cabinet meeting when he was accosted by the press. They 
wanted to know his reading of the situation. "I told them, I’m 
not going to tell you where I’m getting my information from. 
Bui wc have definite information that this is an army- 
initiated, anny-pkinned and army-executed plan. The govern¬ 
ment was not in it when this operation started and got into it 
only in the implementation mode. The ISI which has the repu¬ 
tation of interfering in various places was not involved in the 
planning of this exercise. But once the operation got into ope¬ 
rational mode, then there is no question of making any distinc¬ 
tion. It is the Pakistan Prime Minister who is chairing the stra¬ 
tegy sessions,” Fernandes said. 

TTie fact that a senior bureaucrat in the PMO repeated this 
information to a set of journalists in a select briefing indicates 
that it wasn’t Fernandes who went off at half-cock. The whole 
government was privy to this information. 


"Today the situation is: India is fighting Pakistan and Paki¬ 
stan is fighting India. So there is no question of giving any 
‘chit to anybody’,” said Fernandes. 

Is there any reason to disbelieve this? 

You could argue that by making a public statement, the def¬ 
ence minister curtailed the options for diplomacy. But it is 
hard to understand how. 

The point is the intensity of collective howl that greeted Fer¬ 
nandes’ statement, although there were others in the govern¬ 
ment who were saying exactly the same thing. 

The second controversy was the so called ‘safe passage* 
which Fernandes is supposed to have offered to the intruders 
to return home. 

This too has provoked a fiercely angry reaction, quite out of 
proportion to the suggestion. 

As defence minister, Fernandes has been deeply concerned 
about the deaths in the war. He knows that given the terrain, 
nothing except hand to hand combat is likely to succeed. Air ^ 
power has only limited efficacy in mountain fighting. 

In all their briefings, the defence services have told Feman- 
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des that it could take a long time to win the war. The longer the 
war goes on, the more casualties there are likely to be. One 
way out of the impasse is to resolve it diplomatically and give 
the Pakistanis a way out of the situation and also stop the kill* 
^ ing — to offer a chance to the Pakistanis to retreat and move 
backwards on their own. 

So when he was asked whether India would consider safe 
passage to the militants without killing them, he said this was 
something that could be considered. 

BUT HE HADN’T contended with the chattering classes of 
India. Instantly this was interpreted as selling out to the 
Pakistanis. "They give us bullets, we give them biryani," was 
the slogan of 1994 when the Hazratbal siege was on. Memor¬ 
ies of this were rekindled. 

The mistake Feniandes probably committed was not con¬ 
sult the anny before he made this suggestion publicly. The 
army, unused to the politics of statements and newspaper 
columns, found itself completely confused. If the intruders 
were going to be given safe passage, what role did they have? 
Why were they getting killed in Kargil? 

As Opposition parties and venerable former Prime Mini- 
^ sters pounced on Fernandes’ and later Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
statements, it became clear that India had reached the lowest 
common denominator in politics. Fernandes was unexpected¬ 
ly cynical about these reactions. "What’s new about attacks 
(on us)?" he told Sunday. "That’s all they (the Opposition) 
can do." 

But Fernandes is over-simplifying the situation. This is not 
a simple case of a difference of opinion between the govem- 



I.K. Bnlnri: In hti l«ttw to Vahwyt, h* wig fit wl t ha t 
FotimmIm b« gIvM soaw otter partfolio bMaMW to mw Mt 
ro opow IMoooooilitoteW tteprooootoao 



“Tlw (Pak) govenuirant was not in tt when this 
operation started and got into it oniy in the 
implementation mode...But once the 


operation got into operational mode, then 
there is no question of making any distinction. 
It is the Pak PM who is chairii^ the strategy 
sessions''—George Fernandes 


ment and the Opposition. There is a bigger issue here. It is a 
matter of establishing patriotic credentials. 

Nothing sells like nationalist machismo. Although the Con¬ 
gress says it will support the government on the Kargil war, it 
needs an enemy to attack. So do I K. Gujral and H.D. Deve 
Gowda. It would be politically incorrect to criticise Pakistan 
and its people. An enemy easy to attack is George Fernandes. 

In 1962, when India and China fought a war, the enemy the 
Opposition chose at the time was the Communist Party of 
India as the Jan Sangh and the S watantra Party and a large num¬ 
ber of Congressmen felt a push would topple the CPI, which 
was already mortified at the shame of what a communist 
nation had done to India. 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha, an angry and defensive CPI MP 
Renu Chakravartty supported the Congress government and 
its defence minister. She referred to a statement by Frank Anto¬ 
ny, that India needed to become "brutalised". She said: "We 
are not going to be brutalised. We are a great people, passiona¬ 
tely proud of our independence. We shall defend our 
motherland. We shall hold on to our basic policies and wc 
shall try and raise the prestige and honour of our country. We 
know that our cause is just and it will triumph. In this hour of 
trial, the communists will prove their worth. They will side 
with the people." 

Why can’t I.K. Gujral and H.D. Deve Gowda, and even K. 
Natwar Singh, the greatest supporters of peace between India 
and Pakistan, be as generous? Why pick on George Fernan¬ 
des? All he’s trying to do is bring about peace with honour. • 

AdMPhmdntm/Mmw OMhI 


Sunday i 3 ~io jum 1990 
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Flashpoint 

Taking full advantage from the world focus on Kosovo and 
euphoria over the bus diplomacy, Pakistan has succeeded in 

doing a Siachen on India 


WHETHER ONE UKEE it or not, one has to concede that 
Pakistan's intrusions in Kargil have set the cat among the 
pigeons. No one in Pakistan in the know of the scale of these 
operations could have imagined it would lead to creating a 
warlike situation for India. Four small pockets of intrusion 
across the Line of Control (LoC) have not only mobilised the 
army but also the country. 

But for two diversions, the country could be deemed to be 
at war; the World Cup and the elections. From the mood in the 
country, it is difficult to tell which of the tests was more import¬ 
ant— the one at Kargil or at Manchester. 

So far the main battles have been fought at Delhi instead of 
Dras between a nitpicking Congress and the government with 
even Inder Kumar Gujral sniping at the defence minister. 
Unfortunately even in matters of national security, this coun¬ 
try can’t achieve consensus. 

The operational situation remains foggy partly because of 
the weather over Kargil but also because intelligence about 
the enemy is slow to come by. The exact scale of the opposi¬ 
tion in the intrusion zone one month after the aggression was 
still being collated and assessed. 

Understanding ground and terrain is key to comprehending 
Pakistan’s strategic goals as well as appreciating the extreme 
difficulty in overcoming the mountains. For both sides, especi¬ 
ally India, it is as much a conquest of terrain as it is of the 
enemy. 

By the time you read this report, the war will have entered 
its third week. Hopefully, the Tiger Hills and Tolulings would 
have been captured and the enemy pushed back but at a high 
human cost. Until last week, only a trickle of body bags was 
arriving in Delhi that would inevitably change into a stream. 

The first offensive was launched last week. Before that it 
was reconnaissance in force accounting for nearly 70 killed 
and more than 200 wounded and 14 missing over 30 days. 

There are two extreme views on Pakistan’s intrusions in 
Kargil. It is a master stroke or a misadventure. First the master 
stroke. Through a carefully-crafted infiltration, Pakistan 
deployed a couple of hundred regular soldiers and Mujahide¬ 
en 4 to 6 km across the LoC completely surprising the army 
and leading to a warlike situation. Taking full advantage from 
the world focus on Kosovo and euphoria over the bus diplo¬ 
macy, Pakistan has succeeded in doing a Siachen on India. 

Though this low-cost, low-risk intrusion, Pakistan would! 
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bring J&K on the front burner, at the same time test India’s 
resolve under a caretaker government to defend J&K. By sub¬ 
sequently raising doubts over the demarcation of the LoC it 
hoped to de-freeze the status quo. 

^ The intrusion force was assigned multiple tasks; establish 
bases on ground across LoC overlooking the Srinagar-Leh 
highway from where it could preferably physically, or at the 
Ica.st, by observed artillery fire, interdict this road; expand the 
bases for infiltration by the Mujahideen into J&K to revive the 
insurgency. The bottomline was: hold the intrusions to the 
last man, forcing the Indian army to evict them. This is the trap. 

THE MAUQNED VIEW preferred by the military says the 

'Pak Army gamble in Kargil to create an upheaval in J&K has 
once again, failed. It would have assured the political leader¬ 
ship of creating a situation that would force India to go to the 
United Nations to make Pakistan stop the aggression. Instead 
the operation has boi>meranged. Forty-five days after the intru¬ 
sions, these have been sealed and rolled back. Pakistani milita¬ 


ry strategy is seen to have come a cropper. 

The mask of Islamic militants over the aggression has 
come off. The intrusions are being seen in world capitals as 
Pakistan-sponsored and instigated. Sufficient physical evid¬ 
ence such as army pay books on dead bodies is available to 
nail the Pakistan Army’s direct involvement. The violation of 
^ LoC and blatant disregard for international law and treat¬ 
ies would show up Pakistan, the new nuclear weapons state, 
as a failing if not failed state, shaping into a rogue state. 

Having achieved its political and, to some extent, military 
objectives, Pakistan was pressing for negotiations to defuse 
the tension. But India will not let it get off the hook so easily. 
Even if the military costs are high. 

This game of intrusions—land grab—across or on LoC is 
as old as the Line itself. Over the last 52 years, Pakistan has 
frequently attempted to alter it by force, attracting Indian 
retaliation. But after the Simla Agreement of 1972, cases of 
intrusion went down. However, a new bunker, sometimes a 
new post, would come up overnight on the Indian side. 
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I nstead of training their guns on the intniskias ia Kairgil, 
the Congress and other political parties have been h^ 
basting defence minister George Fernandes for speaking 
out. Fernandes is a seriously misunderstood defence m^'- 
ster. Despite the Vishnu Bhagwat affair, be must he oee of 
the most capable and dedica te ministm of defence bdia 
has had for decades. He doesn’t deserve Shut UpOrGet 
Out. 

On a blue Neel 
Cagan slip pad, which 
he carries all the time, 
there are diligent 
notes on the Kaigil 
campaign inunMadt- 
koh to Batalik. He 
understands the 
ground and the diffi¬ 
culties of terrain bet¬ 
ter than any other poli- ‘ 
tician in tl^ country. - 
He has seen the hills, 
the slopes and the 
folds in the mountaiiis 
Bom the air and on 
map. He follows each 
battle whether at PoimSidO or JdbbprRidgawidigiMl .. 
care. He feels for every casualty suffered, every men locL 
Fernandes has done a lot for the aimed ihftsesbw not - 
enough in bridging the gap within thesprvim ahd bet* 



b-', 


'9tji» tlKn'eBddW'ttfw^vBMiipbe»|md.'lie^ 
edtcKloaivieyaedefeacewtabfiduiientsmliidiaasno ' 
pteviowadnisier.HtogfWpbfsindeg^maitetsisUnida* 
ble. Sois bis interest for inqanving lot of the ordinary 

ttiMiier.'ffe hm visited l^acben five tiines,4 fern aB the^ 
eoce laigiatm pm togeflter since 1984 have not equally ' 
Sbc^if^offifmiafHdliimasOarMandespitetbeiMr* 

' oetvM ijiitieUty towwB the bureaiKiaey. Fernante 
' unfi4)eiaii^,eveaifsoni)etin]e8piDvaikedintosbomin^ 
fiow ffm hip. At least be dares to shoot His commcfit OP 
sefhpiiMgiB, fvexmid^ianm entinfiy objectionable.. 
Theie is pkn^ of diplotnaiic, even ndli^, sense in it 
Oiiilyfimtfaiiiiig was inoppotOine. Creating conditions of > 
si^ is e pieieguisiie for a safe passage and Is not easy to 
ai^eM in the given lentuii. & is quite Hkely flat Paldstaa 
ati^lbepiessiBrisedbytfeieWestto.vaeinetheeggresaijUi' 
fa wl^ safe conduct is very much on the cards. 

' ilmitiewovffthedi4aBdlittoNawazSharifwassi]llilB^ 

^ ^.nfagature. CKven PalBhian's difhised power strucniie^ 
i Mipfiiejtfmy andlSIbmngcentRisofpoweritisquitepom- 
r fas iUigil was the anny’s sectm 8how« and for ttat vmy 
rtfafatfamd widi the Prime MinistBr just before or after. 
/|(ipi»'iaitiidied. i 

'Jfamahfa says im sfefaiuade fa lemtah abaut evfa 
: |n| 1SM| faiil^ irnGlHrmors in 48 hoots! M this is not maant 
>1lftltoi<faii.cidtfaOB«gePBnisadw.ltBreslfimiaiSoh' 
of^diijfatyVsItsiredeiidmqimiencedc^^ . 

gfafaft Whbfaisi^ arweiooifairfMmge 


In the Kargil sector, in 1989-SK), Pakistan regulars had intru¬ 
ded in Dras and set up a post at Dalunag. A combination of 
military action, dialogue on hotline and flag meetings were 
required to vacate this intrusion. Similarly in 1993, Pakistan 
occupied some abandoned huts in the Kimi sector of Poonch 
and built up a company-sized post, forcing the army to launch 
a brigade attack for its eviction. But the classic case is of OP 
Hill in 1965 which was the most costly eviction operation in 
LoC history. The message consistently given to Pakistan is: 
you can’t alter the LoC by force. 

INnLTRATION THROUGH KARQIL is not a new phenome¬ 
non. The first recorded attempt through Mashkoh was made 
in 1991. The second was accidentally intercepted by a 5 Gurk¬ 
ha patrol in November 1993. The eyewitness account of this 
classic ground action in Mashkoh-£)ras was published in 
Sunday (13—19 February, 1994) describing the ferocity of 
fighting in high-altitude terrain. 

I India’s military response has been constricted by the limits 
on its options by the inviolability of the LoC. Also, by the 
nuclear deterrence in place that ensures it is held below the 
threshold and kept localised. Therefore, the military has a cut- 
and-dry task: to evict the intrusions from Mashkoh to Batalik. 

Unlike Pakistan, India’s imlftaiy action to vacate the 
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aggression contains no element of strategic surprise. We are u. 
committed to throwing out the enemy behind the LoC. The 
sheer predictability of the operational strategy and the high- 
cost tactics of clearing the intrusions should persuade India 
towards also attacking Pakistan where it is pointedly weak— 
on political and diplomatic ground. 

The main battle was joined last week. It will be a long haul 
restoring the LoC. Pakistan would seem to have achieved its 
strategic goals without paying a price for its aggression so far. \ 
It is the Indian Army which would be bled. 

Now there is no escaping from discussing with Pakistan, 
J&K. When the war is cost^ and its lessons assimilated, old 
issues will also beg resolution. The questions of the defence 
budget, use of army in internal security duties, holes in intelli¬ 
gence, defence reforms, jointness in army-air ops and a new 
combined doctrine for LoC and acquisition of Icmg overdue 
military equipment to fight the proxy war. 

In Sri Lanka the IPKF fought a better armed and equipped 
LTTE. In Kargil too, the intruders have the edge in hand-held 
and portable weapons and equipment. 

The Kargil fiasco has tied down a nuclear-capable India at 
the level of Pakistan whereas its aspired strategic reach i^jj 
China. • ‘ 

Rm. 4i*oir 1C 
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ighty kilometres to the north¬ 
east of Srinagar, the road 
that runs to Sonamarg is the 
beginning of a sweeping 
panoramic landscape within 
the Himalayas called Ladakh. Sona¬ 
marg — the meadow of gold — is a 
quieU flower-carpeted valley that lies on 
the eastern bank of the gushing Sindh. 
Further on, past this idyllic land, Zojila 
Pass (11,000 ft), the starkly-splendid 
rooftop of the valley, blends treacherous 
peace and high-tension conflict where 
the serenity of the snowcapped peaks 
can be shattered by artillery boom fired 
in retaliation to the shelling from across 
the border. The going becomes more 
dangerous as one leaves behind Zojila 
and moves on to Dras. lt*s a high- 
altitude battle zone in Kargil and Batalik 
sector where Indian Air Force (lAF) 
fighter planes have been pressed into ser¬ 
vice to dislodge more dian 600 battle- 
hardened infiltrators (backed by Pakista¬ 
ni regulars) from In^an positions held 
on the high Himalayan p^s along this 
side of the Line of Control (LoC) in 
Kargil. 

The conflict is now four weeks old 
and the army is said to have gained consi¬ 
derable ground in some sub-sectors. But 
despite the gains, a stiff battle is still on 
in Dras’ Tiger Hill and Batalik sector. 
Nobra valley and the ridge between 
Turtuk and Chorbatal were the other 
areas engulfed in the acrid smoke and 
fire of heavy exchange of artillery. 
Resistance put up by the intruders from 
their vantage points not only resulted in 
heavy loss to Indian troops but also sug¬ 
gest^ a certain level of motivation and 
training for the infiltrators. 

N obody knows exactly when the infil¬ 
trators crossed the Line of Control 
and occupied Indian positions. Not even 
the intelhgence agencies including the 
IB and RAW. "It could be sometime in 
February or March this year,” says one 
officer. Lt-Gcn. H.M. Khanna, GOC- 
in-C Northern Command, does not rule 
out the possibility of intrusion in Novem¬ 
ber when Indian troops came down at 
the start of winter. Defence experts, 
however, say that intrusion of such cali¬ 
bre and concentration must have taken 
place even before November. It*s impos¬ 
sible, they argue, to raise such concrete 
uiKlerground bunkers at 16,000 
17,000feetin winter when the tempera- I 
ture comes down to minus 30 or 40 | 
degrees. 

Thetewillbe arguments and counter- 
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arguments, but the fact of the matter is 
that the army, deployed to man the bor- 
ders in this bone-chilling mountainous 
desM came to know of the intrusions 
only on 7 May when two reconnaissance 
patrols mysteriously disappeared in Kak- 
sar and Batalik peaks where they had 
gone to examine the possibility of send¬ 
ing troops to summer positions. It took 
the army another two days to know that 
militants had infiltrated almost seven 
kilometres deep inside the LoC over a 
stretch of 70 km border line from 
Batalik to Dras. The army and intellig- 
I ence authc»ities are now apparmtly 
involved in a bitto* row over the intru¬ 
sion along the Ladakh border. Army 
authorities describe it as a case of *inteili- 
gence failure". Intelligence officials say 
that it was "operational failure” on the 
part of the army. Displaying diplomatic 
tact, Lt-Gen. Khanna steered clear of a 
controversy when, during a press confer¬ 
ence in Srinagar, he avoided pointing a 
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direct finger. "I will not call it intelligen¬ 
ce or surveillance failure," he said, "it is 
rather an unexpected development." 
What exactly happened can only be 
ascertained after the crisis blows over. 

F labbergasted army authorities initial¬ 
ly tried to play the whole thing 
down. "There is nothing .serious," said 
Lt-Gen. Krishen Pal, commander of the 
Srinagar-based 15 Corps. "Ifs a local 
problem and we can tackle it locally." 
Defence minister George Fernandes 
went a step aliead. He said that the intru¬ 
ders would be flushed out in 48 hours. 
Empty rhetoric really. What it reveals is 
shameful lack of information. Because, 
in their very first attack on Indian posi¬ 
tions, the militants inflicted heavy los¬ 
ses on the Indian troops. Subsequent 
attacks on infiltrators' positions too had¬ 
n’t much of an impact until at a high- 
powered meeting of the Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Security (CCS) on 25 May, it 
was decided to involve the air force. 

It was a crucial decision. For the first 
time in the post-1971 War history of 
India and Pakistan, India was using its 


air force to defend its borders. The resul¬ 
ts were almost immediate: over 200 infil¬ 
trators reportedly died in the aerial 
attack. The figure rose with every pass¬ 
ing day. Army officials also claimed that 
some of the intruders were flushed out of 



a few strategic positions. But there’s lit¬ 
tle to buttress the claims. The army has 
so far recovered only three bodies descri¬ 
bing them as Pak regulars. Pakistan’s res¬ 
ponse was stiff. It shot down two 
fighter jets and warned of more anti¬ 
aircraft strikes if any more Jets intruded 
into their air space. A day later, the infil¬ 
trators shot down another combat lAF 
chopper, leaving little doubt of their fire¬ 
power. "It will take some more time," is 
almost the general refrain with every 
army and defence personnel, though 
none offers an exact idea of how much 
time it will take. 

In this inaccessible terrain, it could be 
months. Back in 1947, the Indian army 
took almost three months to flush out 
invaders who were then armed with ordi¬ 
nary guns. Given the precarious situa¬ 
tion. it’s difficult to predict how things 
would turn out. But one thing is clear. 
The barren mountains 4 ^f Ladakh are 
certainly another Siachen in the making 
— a longer and more death-stalking bat¬ 
tlefield that would cost both in terms of 
men and material. • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Battle for the sky 

PTV's malicious propaganda against India needs to be countered 


The Government 
of India has at long 
last banned PTV in 
the country. The 
move has come as 
no suiprise to tele¬ 
vision viewers 

here as PTV has 
caused enough 

damage to Indian 
interests in Kashmir and other border 
areas. Although I am not in favour of ban¬ 
ning or preventing any television signal 
because you cannot force viewers to go 
^ by your choice, PTV deserves it and I 
hope Pakistani viewers should also 
lodge a protest over the performance of 
their national network. 

As far as India is concerned, PTV has 
launched a vicious, fabricated and mali¬ 
cious propaganda against India. It seems 
that the entire TV network docs nothing 
except abuse India. PTV seems to be 
obsessed with Kashmir. It has to give 
wrong information on Kashmir every 
day. Its anchors lie confidently mislead¬ 
ing its own viewers. 

I can understand its policy of condem¬ 
ning India and running a campaign on 
Kashmir, but this can be done in a more 
J dignified manner which will not only 
convince Pakistani viewers, but also for¬ 
ce Indian viewers to pay attention. It will 
get some international viewership also. 

Unfortunately, even in the eyes of 
Pakistani viewers, PTV has no credibili¬ 
ty because it does not even have an iota 
of truth. Those who have watched PTV 
news during the Kargil crisis must be 
laughing at it. 

According to PTV, Indian troops are 
scared of infiltrators, they are not join¬ 
ing after leave and infiltrators have 
almost defeated them. Both the Indian 
Army and government are highly demo¬ 
ralise and Pakistan has won this round 
of battle. 

PTV is doing nothing but fooling its 
own people. This is the reason that very 
few Pakistanis watch PTV and most of 
the time they view Indian satellite chan¬ 
nels like Zee, Sony and STAR Plus. Indi- 
an entertainment programmes are very 
popular and even serials like Mahabha- 
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On thn lUngll front: PTV lo distorting roallty 


rat have got a high viewership. Almost 
every Pakistani watches Hindi movies 
on Indian channels. 

Doordarshan has also got viewers in 
Pakistani border towns like Lahore. But 
it does not run any campaign against 
Pakistan. If it wanted it could have easi¬ 
ly run a campaign on Mohajir problems 
through news, serials and chat shows. It 
would have attracted viewers amongst 
Indian Muslims, too. But nobody did it. 

Not only has PTV been unfair to Indi¬ 
an viewers, but also to Pakistanis. Pro¬ 
grammes are of inferior quality. Discus¬ 
sions, chat shows, interviews, soaps and 
musical programmes are below stan¬ 
dard. Reception quality is very bad. And 
when Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif him¬ 
self tried his best to make Vajpayee’s 
Lahore visit successful, PTV played it 
down. 


I must also criticise Doordarshan and 
the I&B officials for not wooing the vie¬ 
wers of Indian borders and Kashmir. 
They should have more programmes in 
local languages based on local culture at 
regional centres. They need to upgrade 
high-power transmitters less than 10 
kV. In places like Baramulla, Kupwara, 
Udhampur, Kathua, Drass, etc., these 
are only available at Doordarshan cen¬ 
tres of Srinagar and Jammu. But the pro¬ 
grammes at these two centres are not vis¬ 
ible in rural areas. 

Apart from this, they only show natio¬ 
nal programmes and there is very little 
scope for local programmes. They also 
require to set up earth stations, but Delhi 
is not paying any attention while Paki¬ 
stan has deliberately put up high-power 
transmitters on the Kashmir border to 
lure the local populace. • 












PROFILE 


How to end 
the party 

G.K, Moopanar should know 

T his is the story of a man who night began in Tamil Nadu. 

had it all and chose to throw Moopanar supporter P. C 
it all away. Congressmen ram’s convoy was attacked 
still remember how G.K. moving towards his cor 
Moopanar and K. Karunaka- Similar attacks — with acid 


T his is the story of a man who 
had it all and chose to throw 
it all away. Congressmen 
still remember how G.K. 
Moopanar and K. Karunaka- 
ran sat in a small office in the AICC at 
24 Akbar Road and met all the MPs 
from the Congress Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty one by one, ostensibly to elicit their 
views on who should be the CPP chief. 
Bui actually to bludgeon them into vot¬ 
ing for P. V. Narasimha Rao. The chal¬ 
lenger at the lime was none other than 
Sharad Pawar, and it was the job of 
these stalwarts to ensure that Rao got 
the votes of the MPs. 

They succeeded in their mission. 
The Congress had come to power after 
the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. So 
the party was trying to adjust its enorm¬ 
ous bulk into thinking about life after 
Rajiv. 

Moopanar had always admired Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi and did his best to help her 
son. It was a family relationship. 

But now the situation was different. 
There was no Gandhi family, no Rajiv 
Gandhi. Pawar was seen by many 
senior Congressmen as a johnny- 
come-lately. It was important to ensu¬ 
re that the ethos of the Congress was 
kept alive. 

Narasimha Rao did win that contest 
and Moopanar was thanked in no small 
mea.sure for the victory. But having 
said thank you. Rao also said goodbye. 

For five years. Moopanar hung in a 
limbo in the Congress. Rao told him 
that his support was important for the 
government. But his advice about how 
to run the state party affairs was not 
taken. 

Meanwhile. Jayalalitha, whose 
AIADMK was supporting the Con¬ 
gress government at the Centre, beca¬ 
me chief minister. Moopanar’s long 


night began in Tamil Nadu. 

Moopanar supporter P. Chidamba¬ 
ram’s convoy was attacked as it was 
moving towards his constituency. 
Similar attacks — with acid bulbs and 
eggs — were mounted on the cars of 
M. Arunachalam. also a central mini¬ 
ster. Law and order was a state subject. 
How could the state government igno¬ 
re attacks on two members of a Union 
government it was supporting? 

Both ministers took it up with their 
leader. Moopanar, who went to Rao. 
All Rao could tell them, with folded 
hands, was: My government is in a 
minority, the AIADMK is supporting 
me from the outside. Please don’t rock 
the boat. 

Moopanar and Co. took all this. But 
they were aghast when, towards the 
end of the five years of Rao’s rule, the 
Congress paid no attention to their pre¬ 
diction that the AIADMK was hopeles¬ 
sly unpopular and would win no seats 
in the forthcoming elections. When the 
high command wanted to tie up with 
Jayalalitha yet again, there was a 
revolt in Tamil Nadu. 

Moopanar was still bemused by 
how it all happened. But Congress wor¬ 
kers who were against aligning with 
Jayalalitha because of the way the’d 
been humiliated by her, captured 
Sathyamoorthy Bhavan. the state Con¬ 
gress headquarters. They burnt up fur¬ 
niture. tore up Rao’s portraits (stamp¬ 
ed and urinated on them as well) and 
chanted slogans against Rao. 

Moopanar had two options. Either 
he could ride this wave of anger or let 
someone else benefit from it. For the 
first time in his life, egged on by his 
supporters, Moopanar became a sub¬ 
versive. He launched the Tamil Maani- 
la Congress — the ‘real Congress’. 

Tying up with the Dravida Mun- 


netra Kazhagam through intelligent 
seat adjustment, the TMC coasted to a 
spectacular electoral victory. It was 
blood and sweat all the way. But the 
reward was a total wipe-out of the 
AIADMK. 

That was in 1996. The TMC beca¬ 
me a partner in the United Front, deter¬ 
mined to give strength to a third alterna¬ 
tive and oppose the Congress. But the 
Congress, too, was trying to reinvent 
itself. Two Congress presiden(^ and 
one general election later, Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi came on the scene. 

Now it was a different ball game. 
The anti-Jayalalitha feeling on the 
ground still existed. But the people on 
the top had changed. Heading the Con¬ 
gress was the daughter-in-law of Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi, a woman Moopanar would 
cheerfully have laid down his life for. 
But like Rao, Sonia, too, was talking to 
the AIADMK. And there was still an 
alliance — however tenuous — bet¬ 
ween the DMK and the TMC. 

The moment came soon enough. 
The TMC had to decide who it would 
vote with: the Congress, which was 
beginning to hobnob with Jayalalitha, 
or the BJP which was being supported 
by the TMC's friend and ally, the 
DMK. 

A debate raged in the party. Going 
with the BJP meant betraying its 
Muslim base. But going with the Con¬ 
gress meant a return to Jayalalitha and 
even a possible general election. 

The nightmare scenario became a 
reality. Moopanar couldn’t bring him¬ 
self to vote against the Congress. The 
BJP government fell and with few 
resources and even less money, the 
TMC was thrown back into elections, 
the same as everyone else. 

All for the love of one family. 

G.K. Moopanar is a nice man: he 
doesn’t manipulate. He is truly 
democratic and encourages young 
talent, delighting in the success of 
young proteges. Which is why he is 
such a good man and such an unsucces¬ 
sful politician. His party, in which so 
many Congress workers had vested so 
much faith, is on the verge of being 
obliterated: either into the Congress or 
from the political scene of Tamil Nadu. 

And Moopanar, who held sway in 
the hearts of thousands in Tamil Nadu 
as a principled, brave patriarch, is 
happy to throw it all away. • 
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Three days with the 
Naxalites in the jungles 
of Dandakaranya 


t was pitch dark as we made our 
way into the jungle. We, the two 
armed gucnillas of the CPI(ML) 
People’s War and myself, were 
walking without uttering a wofxl. 
Shifting my bag from one shoulder to 
another, I dared to ask, ^Aur kitna chal- 
fta hai (How much more to walk)?** 
^Aadha ghanta aur (Half an hour 
more)," replied the man in front, carry¬ 
ing more weight than me over his 
shoulder and back including a .303 rifle. 
He was Badranna, in his mid-twenties 
and commander of the Madded Dalam 
in Dandakaranya. And bringing up the 
rear was the teen-aged co-commander, 
Prabhakar. 

1 was going to meet a top brass of the 
CPl(ML) People’s War—yes, People’s 
War and not People’s War Group as it is 
generally known — the largest Naxalite 
outfit in the country on its invitation. 

"You are safe, don’t worry," said 
Badranna as we started exchanging 
more words. "You are unsafe with the 
police only. Even if they collide with a 
tree they open fire," said Prabhakar, 
"they can’t come here, we are too deep 
in the forest." 

Soon we came across a small village 
somewhere on the border of Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra. The duo stopped. Dinner was 
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feady. One of the residents welcomed 
us. When I asked Badranna how much 
iongerto go, he replied, 'Pahle do ghan¬ 
ta chalna pMr rest /Mr, do ghanta aur 
(Two hours of walking, then rest, finally 
another cou|de of hows).’ I realised th^ 
dirtance is measured in minutes and 
boNtn and not in miles or Idlometres. 

Euctly two hours later, Badranna 
slopped, pvt bis bcgfuge doum and said, 
*We will digtp ham.' 'HenT* I looked 
around in ftar. Bat I was too tired and so 
were they. Hnally, we turned in for the 
nii^ 

I oooM hardly sle^ when it was four 
in the morning. We gm up. Again, die 
journey began. 

The morning was quite pleasant We 
walked for two more hours but the desti¬ 
nation was still not visible. Then we spot- 
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ted a few tribals who were plucking 
tendu leaves, a big issue in Bastar. 
Badranna exchanged ltd salaam with 
the tribals, wdio t^ escorted us to the 
csonp. The Naxalites, including three 
giris, lined up immediately and gave us a 
guard of honour. We shook hands. I 
introduced myself. 

1 met Lachaona, one of die fouoder- 
memben of the Dmdakaranya special 
zonal committee (DSZC). In 1983, 
when he came to Bastar he was only a 
squad member. In 1988, he became com¬ 
mander of the divisional committee and 
a year later he became secictuy of the 
Bastar divisional committee. In 1990, he 
became a member of the DSZC. 

Bhuptdi, the DSZC secmtary, is tdso a 
member of the central committee (CC) 
of the CPI(ML) PW, the apex body of 


The Naxalites 
area 

committed lot, 
totally 

brainwashed 
and disciplined 
like the army. 
They can eat 
anything, even 
snakes and red 
ants. They 
know how to 
survive in the 
difficult terrain 


the outfit. Lachanna carried an AK-47 
over his shoulder with a few magazines 
strapped across his chest. He also carries 
a reward of Rs 10 lakh announced by the 
govenunent of Andhra Pradesh. 

Lachanna stops me when 1 try to take 
his photograph. "Please don't take my 
photo as the police doesn't have a recent 
one...” 1 spent three days with him and 
his soldiers. Hot afternoons and cool 
midnights interspersed with a few 
showers. 

The CC is the highest decision¬ 
making body followed by the state com¬ 
mittees and special zonal committees. 
Thm are only two such conunittees 
which are engaged in armed guerrilla 
struggle. 

■' ast year, the PW got a major break- 
bthrough, says Lachanna, when the 
CP1(ML) Party Unity was merged with 
the PW. The W is very strong in south- 
cratral Bihar. Talks are on with the 
dreaded Maoist Communist Centre of 
Bihar, which is strong in central Bihar. 

”There are some chfferences between 
us and the MCC over some national and 
international issues,” says Lachanna. 
"Once the differences are over it will 
strengthen our movement It will facilita¬ 
te our functioning in Sarguja and Rai- 
garh areas of Madhya Prad^h.” 

The Naxalite pr^lem is confined to 
not more than six districts in MP and the 
PW wants to extend it ftuther. But in AP 
the Naxalites are present in 23 districts. 

Though it is surely a socio-economic 
pfX)blero and not a law-and-order one, no 
government is being sincere in tackling 
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MOVEMENT 


‘Whatever we had planned, we achieved’ 

Lachanna on the Naxalites and more 


He is one of the most wanted 
Naxalites. One of the founder- 
members of People’s War in Bastar, 
die soft-spoken Lachanna has a 
reward of Rs 10 laldt on his head. 
Speaks Telugu, Hindi, English and 
M the tribal dialects of Bastar. As a 
student of class seven he Joined the 
Radical Students' Union. At the age 
of 20, he Joined PW. 

lachanna, 38, spoke to Sunday 
from his forest hUeout bordering 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. 

Sunday: Have you achleYcd 
anything? 

Ladianna: Whatever we planned, 
we achieved. We came with nothing 
in 1982-83 and our task was to form 
guerrilla zones. We came widi a 
small squad. When we landed in 
Bastar the tribals were in very bad 
shape. They were treated as animals. 
We mobilised them. It was a difficult 
job but we did it, created awarmess 
among them. 

We mobilised them into various 
organisations. We wanted to form 
guerrilla squads. Rom guerrilla 
squads we went ahead with (datoons. 
Woh Mil shuru ho gaya (That has 
also begun). Oram rq has also 
started. We are on the right track 
(smiles). 

Q: Why did yon diooM Bastar? 

A: Becwse tliis is the central part of 
India. See the terrain and the jungle. 
It is very important strategici^y. 
Ideal for guerrilla warfue. You can 
go north as well as south. You can 
dso talk to Bihar as well as 
Riyasdian. ConditioDS are favoura¬ 
ble and this is the main place for revo¬ 
lution in India. This is extremely 
important for People’s War. 

We came to Bastar in 1949-30 
when armed struggle in Telengaru 
was on. Military was engaged to sup¬ 
press die armed struggle of fiiiiners. 
At that time it was decided to spread 
die movement 

Q: Why gucrrflia warfare? Yon 
don't hstt^ in democrat? 


A; Where is democracy? We live in a 
semi-feudal, semi-colonial era in 
India like in Eutrqie. Democracy in 
India is a farce, a fraud. I will tell you 
how it works in India. A village head 
will tell die voters whran to vote and 



"When we landed in 
Bastar the tribals were 
in bad shape. They were 
treated as animals. We 
mobilised them. It was a 
difficult job but we did 
it, created awareness 
amongthem" 


they would do the same, bead of apar- 
dcular caste will dictate his term to 
the people ot lus caste and thqr 
would fdlow and a community head 
would do the same dung. Moreover, 
a husband wiB tdl his wife whom to 
vole. Is Uderaoctac 3 r? 


In true bourgeois democracy eve¬ 
rybody should be free to take his or 
her decisions. But these is no- 
demociMic conscioiisness because 
fewlalism never ended in hidia. Karl 
Marx said, ‘When there is no 
democratic consciourjiess, 

democracy is a fraud. Which is why 
our revolution is known as New 
Democratic Revolution, Janwadi 
kranti. We are struggling and fitt¬ 
ing for the dmnocratic rights of the 
pec^le. We are people’s army. 

C>ur culture, Ranuiyan, Mahabha- 
rat, encournges feudaIi8m...go to 
exile in the forest for 14 years. In our 
culture, diere is no place for the deve- 
lofunent of democracy. 

The Rqjas are continuing. 
Owalior ka ntfa, Arjun Singh IM 
raja, Digyijay Singh bhi n^a. They 
are MPs and they are chief ministers. 
Now about their party. They will 
have some meeting of the CWC. 
Nobody knows what resolution they 
pass. In die end they say they have 
audiorised Sonia Gandhi to nudce so 
and so the chief minister of such and 
such state. They call it democracy. 
Electi<» Commission says there are 
no elections within the parties. See 
Bal Thadmray (Umghs) he is there 
for the whole Ufe. 

Who has given America die right 
to bomb Kosovo? Any of the five 
Security Counci] membm can veto 
185 counUies. You ci^ it 
democracy?'~Today, there Is no 
demooacy anywhere in the world. 

I don’t urktotand (laughs again) 
the government asks us to come into 
the mainstream and teaches us 
democracy. 

Q: But will dcmocncy come by 
tlilsAK-477 

A: No, we never say so. R will come 
by people’s revtdution and for that 
you ne^ people’s army, otherwise 
they will crush you. We guide from 
die jnng^ and peo|de do the 
test Th^ will become die writers of 
Ustory. <*> 

Qt Hew targe is your area of 
^oettee? 
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At;atoild^lii<ger4ii» 

HW dki ptw^ 

A: tlxBv^ $» «»& Ki^> Snaidr 

them-fitfun ^ i^iiemy Mtf* 

prodbeeandopcjiiM WeWpit^ 

ret giMiMl^ MondMce aiiiil .12 1^ 

itflea eunongoUieriniu 

tkn. We puMdiase it frooi enycMie, 

firomaaysftuig^. 

Qt Even IhiiBtfieLTTEeiid KaA* 
rntrnriliteat e? 

A: No. The LTTE itself ha* said diat 
they themselves need amts, leave 
asi^ stdling others. No question of 
Kashniir militants. 

Q: But acre was some traiabig Ity 
theLTTE. 

AtPolicemisledtiiecouatty. Aman 
— who was mulier in the LTTE — 
gave us so me tra ining. Odierwise no 
truck with LTTE. 

Q: And Kashmir^. 

A: We support the JKLFs struggle. 
We have no interaction with tiiem. 
This is our intematitmal. Stand. Who¬ 
ever wants sranate nationhood, we 
support it. JKLF wants a sqpar^ 
nationhood. But not ^ Hizbttl Muja¬ 
hideen which wants to merge Ka^- 
mir with Pakistan. 

Q: How do yon get money to pni^ 
chasearms? 

A: We collect it firom contractms 
from the areas of our influence. 

Q: By extortion? 

A: No, no. We collect taxes. It is in 
lalAs. 

Q: How many laldis,..ld, 15« 50or 
moK? 

A: {Laughs) It is in lakhs. We send 
die whcte money to the central com¬ 
mittee every year, which in turn dis¬ 
tributes it 

Q; Why do yon oppose the con* 
■tmctton of imris? 

A: Becanse Oe govemmeat says the 
toads ate for devdopmeat It is 
fraud. Yon have traveOed fmn Jag- 
dahmr to dus h*ve you sm 
development? Wlu&vcr rtm eotitts 
in Bastar was conslrueied by eon- 
tractors of batuboo for ttamporta- 
tion. The Adivasis are sl^ ill-ifi^ fll- 


eiMuBdaHmstA lixqirfiit^tbeqo-' 
dtaid'nhidtto.GiuiA’Witiov^^ 

^ - ^wonfyibedh.weiiUsbtM^ 
edadttidion die DplliJsjpd#tpi‘ 
nlNriiy: liiib. As iron ore siwts 
ediprimQg hi Ddli, Bhilai Sled 
Pfad tdfrs to Bssiv fiv eowkjitatiqn. 
the. iaUway line is not w tribals’ 
devdoptiMit but to gd the iron ore 
from Raoghat to Bhilai. 

Q: Is Oie pollee yoor cnaiv nwn- 
berone? 

At Yes. Because it is corrupt and 
indulges in loot and araoiL At^ties 


are being perpet r ated on the tribals in 
the name of anti-Naxd movement. 
Innocents ate bodced under the 
Nmioiud Securi^ Act ft is pdice tq 
in Bastar. We never attadced the poli¬ 
ce till 1991 but it dways attadeed us. 
Now we have tdso stuted initiating. 
Still, if we find an unarmed police¬ 
man vw never toudi him. 

Q: Has DIgviley Singh dfnred you 
tosuiTCBd^ 

A: ft is egdn a fraud. Not a gemiine 
offer. He asks us to surrender and at 
die same time demands more fimds 
from the Csnlrs to fight us. 

First of all, be should leqiove toe 
pdke posts and additiond fixces, 
withdraw fKbiicaiad cases frxan toe 
imtooent people, give more money to 
iimdhpia<m'lihmaer!i^ prcfwn a « 
dndve aunodtoete a^ dieo we will 
berSady. He is not genuine. Itoinkhe. 
wants to tA to ns in heaven. 


die former. "Successive duef ministers 
in Madhya Pradesh say it is a socio¬ 
economic problan," says Lachanna, 
"but they have done very little. There is 
nopoliticdwill." 

Still the police siqipiession is creating 
OKHe and more Naxals in Dandakara- 
nya. Take the case of Jhitiu, a teen-aged 
Naxalite and bodyguard of Lachanna. 
"The police todc away Rs 1,000 from 
my house and harassed my family as 
they were members of the Dandakara- 
nya Adivasi Kisan Mazdoor Sangam." ft 
is an organisation of die PW which crea¬ 
tes awareness among tribds, farmm 
and labourers, ft woite openly. "When 


Ttlilak hn (Ugvliay Singh) wants to talk 
tonsinlwaviil” 

police continued to suppress our family 
one day I fled and joined PW," says 
Jhitru who misses his family. "Sir, we 
were innocent" 

Parvathi is another case. During my 
stay with the group I never saw her. 
mingling with her felloyr .comrades. 
She would take her meals alone. Badran- 
na told me that her parents have died. 
She, too, is a victim of police atrocities. 
When the police tried to molest her, she 
ran away and joined the PW. She is a 
good shooter now. "I will never miss a 
cop’s head," she says. 

According to Lachanna, the police in 
Bastar resort to atrocities to suppress the. 
movement. These include: arresting the 
family membm associated with other 
PW organisations, indulging in loot and 
arson, insulting womenfolk at times 
even indulging in r^, fabricating fi^ 
cases against tribals includi^ taking 
recourse to the National Security Act. 
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T he police are also forcing young girls 
into early marriage. Especially the 
members of Krantikari Mahila Sanga- 
than, an organisation mobilising tribal 
women, claimed Lachanna. 

Champalaxmaya, president of the 
DAKMS in south Bastar, was taken 
away by the police in 1994. He is still 
missing. His wife is in a bad shape, says 
Lachanna. She doesn’t know whethCT 
she is a widow or not. 

"If this is a democratic country anyo¬ 
ne can participate in a people’s organisa¬ 
tion. It is our right," the bearded 
Naxalitc says quoting the MP Chief 
Justice. A.K. Mathur, "Most of the 
people in the country are not aware of 
their rights." We are making people 
aware. And when an enlightened tribal 
asks for his right, the government term¬ 
ed him a Naxal, he says. 

The local people in Bastar — the tri- 
bals — extends excellent support to the 
Naxalites. With extremely sensitive 
eyes and ears and knowing the terrain 
like the back of their palm coupled with 
the cooperation of the tribals, the 
Naxalites are surviving the gruelling 
conditions. 

For more interaction, the Naxalites 
hold meetings with the villagers. They 
are also doing some development work 


Barfraimi (In mllltanf taUtM) wNh 
vIHagars: for a paapla’s raYolutlon 


The government is 
trying to fight the PW 
by hook or by crook. It 
has raised a group of 
antisocials. It is trying 
"to break the 
confidence developed 
between the tribals and 
us", says Lachanna 


like digging of lakes, plantations, build¬ 
ing ch^k dams, et al. The Naxalites do 
not fail to entertain. They sing songs, 
both political and emotional. Th^ narra¬ 
te tales of atrocities of the police, civil 
and forest contractors and how dada log 
(Naxals) hounded them away. One to 
one relationship is developed instantly, 
which the govermnent has failed to do, 
despite having immense resources. It 
has rather ahenated the tiibals. There are 
still sevmd villages where the govern¬ 
ment has not yet reached. 


Instead, it is trying to fight the PW by 
hook or by crook. L^hanna says that the 
government has raised a group of antiso¬ 
cials. Some of them are ex-Naxals, who 
go around assaulting villagers. This 
way, the government is trying "to break 
the confidence developed between the 
tribals and us". They are doing it on the 
lines of the SULFA (Surrendered 
United Liberation Front of Asom) mili¬ 
tants. "These SULFA-type Naxals are 
dangerous for us and we have already 
identified them. They are trying to 
malign us. We will teach them a lesson." 

The Naxalites are a committed lot, 
totally brainwashed. They are disciplin¬ 
ed like the army. They can eat anytldng, 
at times of crisis even snakes and red 
ants. They know how to survive in the 
difficult terrain. 

My return journey was even m(»e dif¬ 
ficult. Four Naxalites saw me off. There 
were at least three occasions when diey 
feared the police was around and I took 
cover befaM trees, while they tocA posi¬ 
tions. We reached a village where we 
took our morning tea. One of them got 
out of his unifonn into lun^ and banyan 
and escorted me to a bus stop in a viUage 
near the last tahsil town of Madhya 
Pradesh. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Too many cooks 


Politicians, bureaucrats and army officers add to the confusion over Kargil 


No one should be under any illusion about 
how stupendous the task on the bleak 
heights of Kargil. Dras and Batalik is. The 
air strikes and the ground action against the 
invaders of the Line of Control (LoC) are in 
full swing. They arc effective enough and 
are producing results. But it will take weeks 
before the last of the invaders, fully trained 
and extremely well-equipped, is either driven out or annihila¬ 
ted. There can be no quick fix. 

Firmness of the Indian resolve to liquidate the armed intru¬ 
sion bordering on aggression is accompanied, however, by 
restraint. That is why this countiy has confined all its military 
action to its side of the LoC which both neighbours are com¬ 
mitted to respecting anyhow as much under the Simla Agree¬ 
ment of 1972 as under the Lahore Declaration, signed amidst 
much enthusiasm only a 100 days ago. India does not need to 
escalate the conflict beyond the Kargil region. Pakistan is in 
no position to do so because of a wider war's catastrophic con¬ 
sequences for it, given the perilous state of its economy and 
the refusal of all major countries to heed its shrill cries for inter¬ 
nationalising the Kashmir issue. 

No wonder then that statements from Islamabad, especially 
by Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and foreign minister Sartaj 
Aziz are moderate enough. Wild rhetoric is left to information 
minister Mushahid Hussain. Actions are more important than 
words, however. Sharif s insistence on sending Aziz for talks 
to Delhi and A.B. Vajpayee’s agreement to play host to the 
Pak foreign minister speak for themselves. Especially in view 
of the clear Indian stipulation that no issue other than Kargil 
will be discussed; nor will there be any pause or let up in the 
air and ground strikes on the armed intruders from across the 
LoC who include both the Pakistani Army regulars out of uni¬ 
form and Islamist mercenaries trained and indoctrinated first 
by the Afghan Taliban and then by the ISI. Jason Burke of The 
Observer, London, has exposed the antecedents and affilia¬ 
tions of these "freedom-fighters'* thoroughly. 

Ours is an age of instant global information and communi¬ 
cation. Inevitably therefore, information warfare has become 
an integral part of military action on the ground or from the 
air. What a devastating use of information warfare can be 
made is demonstrated around the clock, eveiy day of the week 
on CNN and BBC in relation to NATO’s deplorable war on 
Yugoslavia, backed by moral fervour on behalf of the Koso¬ 
var ethnic minority. Tear-jerking scenes of Kosovar refugees 
are displayed on TV screens with great skill. Bombing of civi¬ 
lians, of the Chinese Embassy and even of Albanian territory 
are explained away as "accidents" or "unintended mistakes". 

In New Delhi’s cloistered corridors of power, however, the 
age of information warfare is yet to dawn. Damning evidence 
of the regular Pakistani soldiers being involved in the Kargil 
outrage is piling up. For reasons difficult to fathom, it is not 
being shown on TV nationally and internationally. 



There can be no explaiiation for Geoiso 
Fernandes’ gratuitous statements giving a clean 
chit about the Pak perfidy in Kargil to not only 
Nawaz Sharif but also the unspeakable ISI...He 
has also compromised militaiy ethos Iqr 
drag^ng senior army and air force officers to a 
BJP meeting. He has become as bad a liability as 
Krishna Menon was in the eariy Sixties 

The worst part of the government’s functioning, even in the 
midst of a grave crisis arising from an unacceptable attack on 
Its security, is that different ministers, officials and even offi¬ 
cers of armed forcc.s are talking in different voices and super¬ 
imposing avoidable confusion on the nation’.s anxiety about 
national security. 

Ironically, the worst culprit in this respect is the man in char¬ 
ge of defence. George Fernandes. A maverick given to bizarre 
eccentricities at the best of times he seems to have run amuck 
at this critical juncture. 

There can be no other explanation for his extraordinary and 
gratuitous statements giving a clean chit about the Pakistani 
perfidy in Kargil to not only Nawaz Sharif but al.so the unspea¬ 
kable ISI, described by an astute American analyst as "more 
vicious than the KGB and the CIA’s department of dirty tricks 
put together". He has compounded this egregiou.s lapse by 
reaffirming his scandalous statements. He has also compromi¬ 
sed military ethos by dragging senior anny and air force offi¬ 
cers to a BJP meeting. Sadly, Fernandes has become as bad a 
liability as Krishna Menon was in the early Sixties. • 
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$harmlla Tagore; in a 



In AID OF 


Of all the 
glamour- 
pusses who have joined the 
AIDS andolans, Shaimila 
Tagore is the latest one. 

She has been allowed 


entry into the haloed 
portals of the celebrity 
club of which the likes of 
Richard Gere and 
Shabana Azmi are 
members. 

The heart-throb of the 
60s was named adviser to 
the Delhi AIDS Control 
Programme. She hopes to 


Beyond 

BARRIERS 

Guns may 
have been 
booming on the border, 
but in Delhi it was all very 
civil!.sed. 

Pakistani singer Farida 
Khanum came to the Siri 
Fort auditorium wearing a 
saree to sing at Marasim, 
the friendship concert 
hosted by an Indian 
charity to celebrate the 
I^ore Declaration. Such 
as it is. 

The Indian side was 


represented by Jagjit 
Singh who enthralled the 
crowds as he sang ghazals 
written by Gulzar. 

Marasim was 
inaugurated by Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and the 


be an effective bridge 
between the NGO’s and 
the government agencies. 

However, exactly what 
dimplecheeks will do is as 
yet uncertain. But 
jumping on the AIDS 
bandwagon has always 
been a sure-fire way to 
become rich and famous. 


poet in him did not 
recognise the "warlike 
situation in Kashmir."And 
the musical soiree so 
enthralled him that 
instead of 20 minutes, he 
stayed for over two hours. 







Close 

CALLS 

The 

bhangra-pop 
star, DalerMehndi, witli 
his balle, balle music has 
been spending sleepless 


Daler Mohndi; security 
chock 




nights over the threat calls 
he’s been receiving from 
Dawood Ibrahim’s right- 
hand man, Abu Salem. 

The pop star has 
informed the police in 
Bombay and E>elhi as 
well as the Intelligence 
Bureau. The second call 
was received only a few j 
days ago and this was | 
traced to Abu Salem’s 
mobile number. 

With Daler Mehndi on 
an all-India tour, his 
security is ndW going to 
be a major problem for the 
organisers. No more 
sadde naal rahoge to aish 
karoge\ 
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ATCH POINT 


t^itxnin^ ojiteoais ccitfirts Ack days. 
. Vl(bUe Ciyqwr Gnoav Natekar aoA 




dlwMed to crcM» the diin ired luie. tiling 
weiiafito.lKiittihg up between Leander Paes and Ms 
.^^end Vic^y Lavee. 

'ijUtltoiighGwtf met seven years ago, it 

• Wjia only over tbe last two years 1^ dwy began to cosy 
. ufk l^vdittook some petsuasioni before her parents 
were convinced that Oauiav was die man for their 
daughter. 

Odfortonaj^ly, witotlw wedding,J|t’s goingtobe 

While Gaurav has 
decided to become an 
administrator—he will 
promote die game widi 
: the Maharashtra Lawn' 

Ibnnh Association— 

Ard is still to decide 
what she’s going to do. 

PorLean^and 
Vicky, however, it is The 
Sod^guard in die reverse. 

They met at last year’s 
Canadian Open where 
Vid^y was Leander’s 
security guard. But by the 
time US Opens came, 

Leanderhad made j 

himself responsible for I 




le an der awn Vtokylebeve) 
^ endne ur evenditetfc . 


her security. En single 
armour on-court became 
I’amour off-court. 

Vicky and Leander 
were together at die 
launch of the Swi.ss watch 
brand Rado at Madras. 
After vacations in the US, 
Canada and Australia, the 
couple’s stop-over in 
India raised a few 
eyebrows. Is the Paes 
khandaan {neparing fora 
Canadian bahu'i 

EHd we hear someone 
call out ‘fault’? 


On the rocks 

jHIIBH Bins Ramanl, owner of Tamarind Court, the 
HHHi restaurantwlwremodalJaasica Lalwas 
murdered, has landed herself In hot waters. 

First, RamanI was booked under the Delhi Excise Act for 
allowing a girt to sarve alcohol beyond midnight and that too In 
a restaurant without a bar llcenca. 

And as anyone who’s had a brush with die law knows, once 
the pofleegM how of you,they (torn WMtloMyeugo.Duffng 
InvodigMIons, the police touiW RamaiH had dsclarid herself 
an Imflan while regMsrlng her marTtage wllh Canadian George 
Mailhoi However, according to the records of the Foreigners 
Regional Registration Office, she is a BrMth passport holder. 

So a marriage court has now revoked the certificate of 
marriage Issued to her in April this year. So, to add to her woes, 
she Is now living in sin with Msilhol—at least In the eyes of the 
law. 

Just proves you shouldn't cut comers with the law. 
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ENVI 




Will the Supreme 
Court directive to 
introduce cars 
conforming to Euro 
norms help contain 
pollution in Delhi? 


I f the Nazis were to inhabit India 
today, they wouldn’t have to inv¬ 
est m gas chambers. Walk down a 
New Delhi road and there is no 
escaping the venom, emitted from 
exhaust pipes. As the Tala Energy 
Reseaich Institute director, R.K. Pachau- 
ri, says: "Air pollution has increased in 
an alarming way. Delhi’s residential 
areas are not safe any more." 

With 3.5 million vehicles, Delhi has 
more than the total number of cars in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras put toge¬ 
ther. And the number is growing faster 
than the city’s human population. Accor¬ 
ding to John Popisilik, environmental 
health advisor at the World Health Orga¬ 
nisation, Delhi witnesses 10,000 
pollution-related deaths each year. And 
70 per cent of the city’s pollution is caus¬ 
ed by vehicular pollution alone. 

The Supreme Court’s recent ruling 
that automobile manufacturers can only 
sell Euro I compliant cars from 1 June 
onwards, is a positive step towards con¬ 
trolling the pollution level. From I 
April, 2rXX) only Euro II compliant cars 
will hit the roads. Both directives apply 
only to the National Capital Region 
(NCR) 

Unfortunately, the regulations impos¬ 
ed on new cars touches just the tip of the 
iceberg, because far more pollution is 
caused by old cars, trucks, buses and two- 
wheelcrs. About 80,000 new cars are 
sold annually in Delhi, but there are 
about 7(X),l)0() old ones which pollute 
the air more. 

The Supreme Court ruling came 
almost by default. Centre for Science 
and Envnonment, an NGO, had filed a 
Public Interest Litigation, asking for a 
ban on non-commercial diesel vehicles. 
When the council for one of the diesel 
car manufacturers pointed out that 
petrol vehicles were also polluting the 
environment, the judge, quite unexpec¬ 
tedly, gave the ruling, thus preponing 
the deadlines for meeting the Euro I 
emission nonn. The mandatory registra¬ 


tion of new vehicles in the NCR till 31 
May has pushed market leaders like 
Maruti into a difficult situation. While 
Euro-compliant car manufacturers arc 
laughing all the way to the bank, Maruti 
has been cornered. Industry sources alle¬ 
ge that it was a move planned to esta¬ 
blish the importance of superior techno¬ 
logy over the phenomenal brand equity 
enjoyed by Maruti. 

A large section of manufacturers have 
been taken unawares by the Supreme 
Court directive. Says P. Balendran, vice¬ 


president, corporate communications. 
General Motors: "There was no direc¬ 
tive for the car manufacturers in India to 
meet specific emission norms. So we did 
not require to do so. Now with the Supre¬ 
me Court’s ruling coming into force, we 
will update the technology of our cars to 
meet the Euro norms withiivthe stipulat¬ 
ed time." 

But since the stringent norms are 
applicable only to the NCR, there are 
ways of skirting around the crisis. Some 
car-makers intend to offload their non- 
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confonning vehicles to other states. 
Hyundai Motors has decided to make 
available its Euro 11 compliant Santro 
across the tountry for Rs 12,000 extra, 
while the existing models will be sold in 
other parts of the country at the original 
price. Besides, Delhi residents may get 
their non<conforming vehicles register¬ 
ed outside the state by greasing some 
palms. 

E nvironmentalists point out that the 
adequacy of Euro norms in controll- 




ing pollution is suspect. The basic requi¬ 
rement for Euro norms is a multi-point 
fuel injection system. For Euro II, an 
electronic control unit to maintain the 
desirable composition of fuel and air, a 
catalytic converter with palladium and 
some additional devices are the key 
requirements. At present, a catalytic con¬ 
verter will meet the Euro 1 norms, which 
will take care of carbon monoxide, nitro¬ 
gen oxide and hydrocarbon emissions. 
But that leaves out ben/cne and sulphur. 
The quality of diesel has come under 


BREATHING 

SPACE 


EqMdtd iMNwIito foUowing 
^ Supreme Court ruHng 

U ^tire Delhi Transport Corporation 
fleet to run on Compressed Natural 
Gas (GfKS) from 1 March. 2000 

■ No petrol-driven vehicle will be 
permitted to convert to diesel 

■ CNG-drIven three-wheelers to be 
made available on subsidy 

■ Two-wheefers with four-stroke 
engines to gradually replace the 
existing lot 

m All taxis to be CNG-drIven 


fire. Rs 15,(XX) crore is needed to produ¬ 
ce fuel with Euro compliant sulphur 
level. Officials say sulphur content in 
diesel is unlikely to go down before ten 
years due to paucity of resources to alter 
the refineries. Says Michael P. Walsh, 
technical consullarU, Pollution; "Thesul¬ 
phur levels in diesel should also be 
brought down Irom the current rale of 
25000 parts per million to 500 parts per 
million. Even a good engine is ineffec¬ 
tive if dirty die.sel is used." 

In India, the benzene content in petrol* 
hovers somewhere between 3 and 5 per 
cent, when the international norms 
allow not more than 1 per cent by 
volume. And that when benzene is a 
common indoor air pollutant, known to 
be carcinogenic to humans 

The only possible solution is to tackle 
the benzene threat at the source. Says 
Yogendra Sahay, general manager, cor¬ 
porate communications, Indian Oil Cor- 

Some car 

manufacturers intend 
to offload their 
non-conforming 
vehicles to other 
states. Delhiites may 
also get such vehicles 
registered outside the 
state 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Given the 
growing 
popuiation on 
Delhi’s 
streets, any 
I gain throng 
I better engines 
is bound to be 
I offset by sheer 
I numbers 

I 

i _ 

I 




j poiatHMi: "Wc arc supplying fuel that is 
, cnniiiicnMiraie with the Huro standiird 
I speedicti!ions. If we are issued a dircc- 
1 tive we can ieduce the content through 
I minor ailjuslmcnts." Adds wS.A. Dutta, 
i scientist, Central Pollution Control 
I Board. "NVe arc trying to arrive at a ben¬ 
zene content of 3 per cent by volume 
; from the year 2000 onwards." It is evi- 
i den! that Delhi residents shall continue 
; to be prone to high levels of benzene 
! both at the dispensing stage at the petrol 
I pumps and through vehicular exhaust 

A nd how diKs the consumer tecogni- 
se a Huro compliant vehicle? Says 
j Murad Ah Baig, an automobile consul- 
j lain. "Indian certification procedure is 
I yet to be determined. So the manulactu- 
j leis aie sclf-certifying their product." 

! llic fact that test conditions vary from 
j the on-road conditions makes it imtxjia- 
I tivc that a strict regulatory authonty 
1 takes up the task of certification Ironi- 
I cally, though many laws provide for 
environmental protection, the enforce¬ 
ment mechanism is weak. Hie liability 
of the pollutant has to be assesvsed while 
deciding on punitive measures. 

Forcing car-mjikers to graduate to 
state-of-the-art technology is just one of 
the options. But given the population 
explosion on Delhi’s streets, any gam 
through better engines is bound to be off¬ 
set by sheer numbers. Says Omesh Sai- 
gal, chief secretary, Delhi Govenimenl: 
"The public must actively puisne the 
demands for a public transpon system, 


for instance, the mass rapid transport sys¬ 
tem. Any laid-back attitude will prove 
detrimental to their interests. Cab- 
shanng may restrict the numbers of 
vehicles on the roads, provided offices 
shift to a central place." Adds Dilip 
Biswas, chainnan. Central Pollution 
Control Board: "We propose that the 
emission standards be made more string¬ 
ent progressively. We have been lagg¬ 
ing far behind the West. By 2005, our 
endeavour will be to adopt Euro III to 
bridge this gap." 

Interestingly, the European Union 
will adopt Euro III at the turn of the mil¬ 
lennium. Which should inspire more 
people to conform to tighter emission 
standards, advanced engine technology 
and regularly conduct routine inspec¬ 
tions. Says S.D. Awasthi, managing 
director, Daewoo Motors: "The con¬ 


sumer’s psyche accepts the importance 
of technology today. He realises it is not 
a gimmick." "But if India wants to imbi¬ 
be cleaner technologies to match the 
emission standards of the West, substan¬ 
dard fuel quality has to go," adds B. V.R. 
Subbu, director, marketing, Hyundai 
Motors India Ltd. 

The arguments are many. So are cars 
and their standards. The buck gets pass¬ 
ed from the manufacturers to the fiiel 
suppliers who pass it on to the govern¬ 
ment that issues the directives. One 
hopes that polluting vehicles are not pas¬ 
sed around in the same manner to other 
states. After all, the capital/nanaging to 
breathe freely wouldn't make sense if it 
happens at the expense of the rest of the 
nation choking. • 

OmvdmHmlhm/NmwIMhl 
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HE’S GOT 


Althwarya Ral with Subhash Qhal 


RHYTHM 


Click the mouse if you want an 
update on Subhash GhaVs Taal 


I t took a Subhash Ghai — the Bolly¬ 
wood director who has his fingers on 
the viewers* pulse — to think of it. 
For an industry known for ‘improvisa¬ 
tions* and gimmickry of every kind to 
catch the viewers* attention, this came in 
pretty late. 

Particularly, in times when nothing 
seems to work without getting a certain 
.com appendage; Ghai seems to have 
finally arrived. 

The director of mega-hits such as 
Hero, Ram Lakhan and Pardes will 
have the music and detailed information 
of his latest project Taal on the Internet 
shortly. 

Last month C2C Online, a division of 
Perfect Relations and the first Internet 
communication company of its kind in 
India, announced the launch of TaaVs 
music on the Net. "The Internet as a med¬ 
ium has the ability to reach millions of 
Hindi movie fans all over the world,” 

I said Subhash Ghai, the managing direc¬ 
tor of Mukta Arts. "We at Mukta Arts 
want to ensure that the music of Taal is 
accessible in real time,” he added. 

For cinema-lovers this is good news. 
Particularly those who sit through zill¬ 
ions of sneak previews of • ^ 

music videos on MTV « ^\13C \N\ 
and Channel V ^ 

and yet can't ^ 

seem to get enough of it. 

« types. 

has opened 
new vistas. The trendy 
and the hof^ning can now 
get hooked on to thdx compu¬ 
ters rather than sit in front of 
the idiot box all day long. 

And if you think you will miss out on 
the thrill of surfing, just like the idiot 
box this one offers ‘variety’ too. There 
are three sites to choose from: www.sub- 
hashghai.com/taal.http,www.tipsmusicf- 
ilms.com and www.perfectrelations.org. 


This is not the first time, however, 
that such a site has been created on the 
Web. Dil Se (best remembered for the 
foot-tapping Chhaiya Chhaiya number) 
was on it quite sometime back. Another 



new release. Hum DU De Chuke Sanam, 
is also on the Net. 

So what is so special about Taal'! 

Typically, like most other things by 
Ghai, this too is a mega-affair. The web¬ 
site was launched after a formal inaugu¬ 
ration with due fanfare and followed by 
a press conference. "That’s one reason 
why the other films launched on the Net 
went unnoticed," explains Sandeep Cou- 
shik of C2C Online. "Besides, this i.s dif¬ 
ferent because on this site we will have 
online interviews with the stars of the 
film. A virtual press conference with the 
stai's is on the cards." 

Ghai has assembled quite a star cast in 
the film. AishwaryaRai, Akshaye Khan- 
na and Anil Kapoor fonn 
the tnangle in this ‘musical' 
love story. The music has 
been composed by A.R. 

Rahman, who again ^ 
commands a 

huge fan following. 

will be released 
in early August this year. 

A .site on the Net i.s a regular thing 
abroad, although the fad is still to catch 
on in India. The C2C team i n Bangalore 
— the communications part is being 
looked after by the Bangalore office — 
is very hopeful of a good response. And 
to pep it up a little, quizzes and other 
competitions form part of the package, 
with lucrative prizes to be won. 

"We at C2C Online are e.xcited at the 
prospect of promoting Taal on the Net," 
says Dilip Chcrian, consulting partner. 
Perfect Relations. "This initiative will 
open new vistas for Bollywood onto the 
global arena at a fraction of their iniema- 
lional promotional costs," he adds. 

For the computer-literate, Taal is just 
a few clicks away. As for Subhash Ghai, 
just one click at the box office will do. • 
Aiutfm JoM/BmngukHm 
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aybe all those 


ow we know. 
David 

1 Dhawan just 
doesn't 
unless he has 
Govinda on 
the other side of the camera. 

You only have to watch 
Biwi No. 1 to realise that a 
David Dhawan laugh- 
a-minute fun riot is more like 
a sick joke when Salman 


DAVID DHAWAN 

Khan and Anil Kapoor are 
standing in for Govinda (and 
the less we say about 
saccharine-sweet Karisma 
Kapoor, the better). 

If Dhawan has any sense 
(though evidence on that 
score is sadly lacking) he 
will get Govinda back in the 
picture — and double 
quick! 


ary 

and Salman 
Khan aren’t 
entirely baseless after all. 
Consider the evidence. First, 
Aishwarya Rai organises a 
surprise birthday party for 
Salman in Somy's absence 
(she’s still sulking in Ameri¬ 
ca, because Salman won’t 
marry her). Then, the former 
Miss World puts in an appea¬ 
rance on a Rendezvous with 
Simi GarewaL And when 
she’s asked whom she consi¬ 
dered sexy and attractive, 
Ash says — straight oft the 
bat—Salman Khan. Now, if 
that isn't telling what i.s? 


o, it's happen- 
ed again. Yes, 
Pooja Bhatt 
has ditched 
yet another 
boyfriend 

after swearing eternal love to 
him. Given that the man — 
using the tenn very loosely 
indeed — in question is tele 
vision anchor and bit actor, 
Aly Khan, you can't really 
blame her. But to lose a 
couple of boyfriends is one 
thing, to break up with every 
man you've ever gone out 
with begins to look like 
carelessness. 

So, what is with the Bhatt 
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f Rani Muk- 
heijee is real¬ 
ly serious 
about taking 
over Kajol’s 
crown, then 
the first thing she should do 
is go on a crash diet. Those 
hefty biceps she sports in the 
Hero Cycle ad don't do 
anything for her looks — 


babe? Has she just had dam¬ 
nably bad luck? Or is it that 
she is incapable of sustain¬ 
ing a long-term relationship. 

The jury is still out on that 


' V, ;"t/ ■'j, ’ y Jr j, 


RANIMUKHERJEE 


and certainly won't do much 
good to her career. 

So it's sprouts and butter¬ 
milk now for Rani — and 
some serious working out in 
the gym as well — if she 
wants to remain in the num¬ 
ber one stakes. Or else, it's 
going to be Karisma 
Kapoor all the way. 


one. And we suspect the ver¬ 
dict won't be in until Pooja's 
next boyfriend surfaces — 
and then disappears again. * 
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JL 3uS a rcsipoiisihle corporate citizen 
LOiiiinillecl to l(H)k Keyoiul Zinc 
into ecolo^iLiil and ein'ironmcntal 
concerns, Il/I. remains ever-active. 

In-tallalion ol appropriate pollution 
control and environment monitoring 
systems tlirougli dust extraction plants, 
tailing ponds for solid waste disposal 
and waste water reclamation, represent 
meaningful thrusts in the right 
direction. 

At another level, attempting to 
improve the quality of life for the 
hachward and tribal populace with a 
host of welfare schemes like rural * 
health programmes, family welfare 
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activities, adult education programmes, 
water supply etc.— are on-going 
activities at 11ZI-. 

Thus, India's market leader in Zinc- 
HZL continues to set new examples in 
its environmental 6^ social aspects, (or 
others to follow. 



HINDUSTAN ZINC LIMITED 

















The nature of alliances will determine the poll 
prospects in the south 


T he importance of alliances in a 
multipolar situation lies in the 
fact that parties with a limited 
base may strike rich dividends 
by forging the right electoral 
pact. Similarly, panies might fail to win 
a single seat despite having a significant 
base if they opted to contest on their own. 

This has been the case in several sta¬ 
tes where the Bharatiya Janata Party for¬ 
ged alliances in the 1998 elections. 
While the party’s upswing in fortunes in 
Bihar, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal and 
Maharashtra are well known, the situa¬ 
tion in Karnataka has been more 
dramatic. 

While it had never won a Lok Sabha 
seat in the state till as late as 1991, the 
BJP won nearly half the 28 seats, prima¬ 
rily because of enlisting the support of 


tion of pre-eminence. 

Sunday profiles the remaining bat¬ 
tlegrounds in southern India in the last 
part of the scries. 


Karnataka 
Basic facts 


The 1998 election 


^ The BJP-Lok Shakti alliance bagged 
16 seals while the Congress won nine. 
The Janata Dal that had won 16 seats in 
1996 managed to win only three and its 
vote share fell from 34.91 to 21.69 per 
cent. In contrast, Lok Shakti, a new elec- 


Braced 

fortunes 



Lok Shakti, the breakaway faction of the 
state Janata Dal. 

ITiough a minor party in the alliance, 
the role of the group headed by Ramak- 
rishna Hegdc was immense, considering 
that this quantum leap in the BJP’s share 
of seats was not accompanied by the 
growth of its ba.se. In fact, its vote .share 
slipped marginally from its ‘peak’ per¬ 
formance of 1991. 

If Karnataka pre.sents an instance of 
the benefits of an election, the situation 
in Andhra Pradesh makes a strong case 
for the BJP to abandon its policy of 
going it alone in the state. The time has 
come for the party to forge an alliance 
with the Telugu Desam Party. Even a 
compromise on the vexing question of 
.seat sharing would be worth for the party. 

The near-total eclipse of other parties 
that were once allies of the TDP has led 
to a situation where the TDP is al.so in 
I need of allies if it wishes to retain its posi- 


toral horse, won three seats and polled 
11.5 percent. 

*»’ The BJP managed to increase its vote 
only marginally from 24.61 to 26.95 per 
cent. 

The Congress improved upon its 
1996 tally of five .seats and increased its 
vote share from 30.29 to 36.22 per cent. 

The 1999 election 


With simultaneous Assembly elec¬ 
tions likely, the battle will be formidable 
as the BJP-LS combine will try to 
expand its base. 

The JD faces the prospect of margi¬ 
nalisation in a three-horse race as the 
people sec the contest to be essentially 
between the Congress and the BJP-LS. 


The BJP has to make up its mind whe¬ 
ther it wants to remain as the ’elder bro¬ 
ther’ in state politics and in the process 
jeopardise its alliance with the LS. 


North Kanara 


One constituency where the BJP-LvS alli¬ 
ance backfired in 1998 was Chitradurga. 
With 19.8 per cent Scheduled Caste and 
nine per cent Muslim vote, JD had won 
this predominantly rural seat in 1996 but 
the winning candidate crossed over to 
the LS and was fielded by the alliance. 

In 1996, the BJP had fielded its own 
candidate polling an impressive, 27 per 
cent vote. By elementary arithmetic, the 
LS candidate should have won in 1998 
as in 1996 he polled 35.7 per cent of the 
vote while the Congress candidate had 
polled 32.9 per cent. 
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However, all calculations went haywi¬ 
re. The Congress wrested the seal by 
nearly 60,000 votes, while the JD polled 
20.63 per cent vote, queering the pitch 
further for the LS candidate. It is thus evi¬ 
dent that the BJP-LS alliance had not 
been able to work out the logistics of the 
seat. 

This time, the two parties should first 
analyse what went wrong last time and 
also iron out the differences between the 
local units of the two parties. The Con¬ 
gress, on its part, is in the driver's seat as 
further erosion in the JD base would 
only add to its coffers. 


Coastal Karnataka 


^ If one asks where Janardhan Poojary is 
now, few would be able to say that he 
has been smarting from three successive 


defeats in Mangalore. The one-time Con¬ 
gress front-runner, he has been humbled 
by V. Dhananja^a Kumar .since 1991 
when the BJP opened its account in the 
state. 

Though a Congress bastion since the 
constituency was carved out in 1957, the 
Jana Sangh had more than a toehold that 
slowly turned into the BJP’s vote-bank. 
Atal Behari Vajpayee had launched the 
party's campaign in 1991 with a pledge 
that Mangalore will open the gateway to 
the south for the party and since then 
there has been no looking back for the 
party here. If the Congress manages to 
turn the tables, the party will have rea¬ 
sons to be upbeat. 

Kanara in south Karnataka was ano¬ 
ther scat where a Congress heavyweight 
— Margaret Alva — had to bite the dust 
in 1998. The victor last time was BJP 
leader Anant Kumar Hcgde, who retain¬ 
ed the scat he first won in 1996. The alli- 


Sfrtliittr |Hiw9r 

ance between the BJP and the LS was a 
resounding success as the BJP polled 
50.74 per cent of the vote. 

In comparison, the JD's base was 
practically wiped out and its vote share 
fell from 34.2 per cent in 1996 to 5.18 
per cent in 1998. This was the prime rea¬ 
son for Alva's humiliating defeat by 
more than 18 per cent of the votes pol¬ 
led. It would be interesting to see whe¬ 
ther Alva contests from this 
constituency. 


Andhra Pradesh 
Basic facts 


The 1998 election 


»■ With 22 seats in its kitty, the Con¬ 
gress repeated its 1996 perfonnance 
both in terms of seats and votCvS. 

The TDP's vole share fell marginally 
from the 1996 mark of 32.4 per cent but 
its seats went down from 16 to 12. 

w The BJP, by forging an alliance with 
the Lakshmi Parvathi faction of the 
TDP, increased its tally more than four 
times and won four scats in the bargain. 
Its vote share stood at 18.3 perjcent, near¬ 
ly twice the vote it polled during the 
‘Ram wave’ in 1991 when it opened its 
account by bagging Secunderabad. 

^ The BJP’s gain was primarily at the 
expense of its alliance partner and the 
one-time allies of the TDP. 

Parties like the CPI and AIMIM of 
Salahuddin Owaisi have their areas of 
strength and the side that they choose to 
be on will determine the outcome. 


The 1999 election 


With Assembly elections likely to be 
held simultaneously, it has become 
imperative for the TDP to strike an allian¬ 
ce with the BJP as any other party — 
especially third front con.stituents—can 
do precious little. 

The Congress appears to have the ini¬ 
tial advantage as the TDP will be handi- 
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capped by the anti-incumbency factor. 
Moreover, its pcifomiance in 1998 in 
terms of votes was at its lowest in the 
past ten years despite which the parly 
won 22 seats. 


Coastal Andhra 


A TDP stronghold where the BJP has 
also made impressive gains in recent 
years. Key constituencies that arc likely 
to determine electoral behaviour arc the 
urban seat of Visakhapatnam and the 
rural constituency of Rajahmundry. 

Visakhapatnam has also been in the 
news in the past decade for determining 
the political fortunes of the erstwhile 
royaJ family. In 1989, Uma Gajapathi 
Raju contested on a Congress ticket and 
wrested the seat from the TDP. She, 
however, failed to retain the seat in 1991. 

A few years and a marital estrange^ 
ment later, she quit politics and left the 
seat for former husband Ananda Gajapa¬ 
thi Raju, who contested on a TDP ticket 
and lost by a slender margin. He entered 
the fray again in 1998. That was more 
tricky than 19% as the BJP fielded a 
stn^ng candidate who had a good base 
on account of being the former mayor of 
the city. 

Last lime, the contest was triangular. 
The BJP polled nearly two lakh voles 
and was the principal reason behind 
Raju’s second successive defeat. This 
time it will depend on the alliance — or 
its absence — between the BJP and the 
TDP and to whom the seat is allocated. 
Coastal Andhra is anyway the region 
where the TDP and the BJP stand to gain 
most if they reach an understanding. 

Rajahmundry is the seal where the 
BJP made unexpected gains in 1998 
because U polled just 3.9 per cent of the 
vote despite the ‘Ram wave’ in 1991 and 
as a result did not field a candidate in 
19%. 

In 1998, BJP candidate G.V.S. Naidu 
won by nearly 10,000 votes, with the 
Congress coming third. The scat is 
important as during elections, a good 
showing by the Congress would indica¬ 
te that things are pretty rosy for the party 
in most parts of the state. 


Rayalaseema 


A traditional Congress bastion where 
the BJP has made little impact, this reg¬ 


ion is likely to see some of the Congress 
heavyweights. Among the principal 
Congress winners in 1998 were Y.S. 
Rajasekhar Reddy and Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy. While the former won from Cud- 
dapah, the latter bagged Kumool. 

In lx>th the seats, the BJP had fielded 
candidates but failed to bag more than 





It is difficult to say 
whether former chief 
minister and Congress 
leader K. Karunakaran 
would try to retain the 
seat b^useofhis 
slender margin of 
victory last time 


four per cent vote. Whatever the alliance 
in the state, this region is likely to wit¬ 
ness a two-horse race and the choice of 
candidates along with caste composi¬ 
tion will play an important role as the 
dominant community here are the 
Reddy s. 

Telengana 

Another Congress bastion. Last time, in 


the Mahaboobnagar seat, the TDP sup¬ 
ported Jaipal Reddy of the Janata Dal, 
who returned to the constituency follow¬ 
ing an unsuccessful attempt in 1989. 
The BJP has polled a credible number of ( 
votes since 1991 when it got 21.1 per 
cent. 

In fact, since elections in 1991, the 
contest has essentially been three- 
cornered with the BJP cutting into the 
anti-Congress vote, thereby damaging 
TDP’s prospects. Reddy, however, will 
have a tough contest on hand if the TDP 
alliance with the BJP becomes a reality. 

In that case, the seat is likely to go to the 
BJP and its candidate would be a formid¬ 
able rival for even the Congress. 

Kerala 


Basic facts 


The 1998 election 


«* Kerala remained bipolar with the 20 
seats shared evenly by the Congress-led 
United Democratic Front (UDF) and the 
CPI(M)-led Left Democratic Front 
(LDF) in 19%. This time, however, the 
UDF won an extra seat over the rival 
camp. 

The vote share of the Congress and 
the CPI(M) — the major constituents of 
the two fronts — remained more or less 
at the 19% level of 38. per cent and 21 
per cent rcvspectively. However, the BJP 
vote swelled to an impressive 8.02 per 
cent giving credence to the claims of its 
leaders that the party was able to swing 
the balance in the state. 

The 1999 Election 


n* This election is likely to continue the 
ttend of marginal swings causing 
changes in fortunes of the two fronts. 

The BJP would hope to capitalise on 
the ‘collaboration’ between the Con¬ 
gress and the Left in toppling its govern¬ 
ment. Its campaign plank would be that 
there is little difference between the two 
fronts when it comes to governing at the 
Centre and only the BJP is in a position 
to provide an alternative. 


Kasaragod 


At the northern tip of Kerala, it is one of 
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the constituencies where the BJP 
expects to make a mark. One of the few 
seats where the Jana Sangh had a signifi¬ 
cant presence from the Sixties, the BJP 
candidate polled more than one lakh 
votes in 1998. The CPI(M) candidate. T. 
Govindan. retained the seat but with a 
reduced margin. 

Though the seat has been won by the 
LDF for four consecutive times since 
1989, it cannot rest on its laurels as the 
BJP is always threatening to emerge as 
its main contender. 

The constituency has a significant 
Muslim voter presence of 27 per cent 


Chennithala. 

Kunip won by less than 6,000 votes 
and if one considers that the BJP candid¬ 
ate polled nearly 43,000 votes, one can 
comprehend the extent to which the par¬ 
ty determines winners and losers in 
Kerala. 

Thfruvananthapuram 


Being the state capital and at the sou¬ 
thern tip of the state, it is another key con¬ 
stituency. It is difficult to say whether 
former chief minister and Congress 



Jaipal Reddy 
of the Janata 
Dal willhavea 
tough contest 
on hand if the 
TDP’s alliance 
with the BJP 
becomes a 
reality. In that 
case, the seat is 
likely to go to 
the BJP 


and the BJP has been to trying to consoli¬ 
date the Hindu vote. If the party ever 
wins a seat in the state, Kasaragod is the 
likely one. 


Kottayam 


The constituency in central Kerala 
might be home to some of the Bnest back- 
waters in the state but it seldom takes a 
back seat. This was the lone seat that ena¬ 
bled the LDF to retain its toehold in 
1984 when Suiesh Kurup won it. 

It witnessed a fiery contest in 1998 
between Kurup — who returned here 
after trying his luck unsuccessfully in 
1991 against P.J. Kurien — and ftmner 
Youth Congress leader Ramesh 


leader K. Kamnakaran, would try to 
retain the seat. This is because of his slen¬ 
der margin of victory last time and also 
because the BJP got 12.39 per cent of the 
votes. 

Moreover, the BJP is likely to repeat 
its candidate—a member of the erstwhi¬ 
le royal family of Travancore—and the¬ 
reby cash in on his personal clout. On 
behalf of the LDF, the seat was won com¬ 
fortably by the CPI in 1996. 

Goa 


Basic facts 


The 1998 election 


^ Though the Congress won both the 


seats, the notable feature was the emerg¬ 
ence of the BJP as the main contender to 
the Congress. The party polled a high 
30.04 per cent of the votes, just a shade 
less tluui the Congress’s sh^ of 31.59 
per cent. The BJP vote went up by more 
than 16 per cent from 13.75 per cent in 
1996. 

nr In Panaji, the BJP pushed the Maha- 
rashtrawadi Gomantak Party — former 
Union minister Ramakant Khalap was 
the candidate — to the third spot and in 
Mormugao, it came second to the United 
Goan Democratic Party, that has a good 
base among the Catholics. 


The 1999 election 


The Assembly elections have proved 
that the BJP’s performance in 1998 was 
not a fla.sh in the pan and the regional par¬ 
ties will have to forge an alliance if the 
Congress is to be defeated. 

■»' If the BJP wishes to have an electoral 
adjustment, it shall also have to decide 
whether the party should ally with the 
MGP or the UGDP. The choice of seat 
would depend on its alliance partner. 

If the tie-up were with the MGP, the 
BJP is likely to field its candidate from 
Mormugao and if the alliance is with the 
UGDP, it would contest from Panaji. 
The Congress, on its part, is likely to con¬ 
test both the seats on its own. 

Andaman & 

Nicobar Islands 


This is one seat that is likely to witness a 
contest as the verdict was scaled by a 
margin of just 544 votes. Though the 
long-standing MP, Manoranjan Bhakta, 
retained his seat once again, Bishnu 
Pada Ray of the BJP, gave him a good 
scare before bowing out. 

There is also trouble brewing for 
Bhakta from within his party as last time 
a rebel contested on a Congress(S) ticket 
and this time with Sharad Pawar in a 
mood to defeat the Congress first and 
then train his guns at the BJP, the island 
seat can no longer be counted as a sure 
seat. • 
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"Bofors is a malic 


Congress leader Pranab 
Mukherjee talks about Kargil, the 
revolt and the coming elections 

iwTOWEWED BY/UWMDMISARKAR/CALCUTTA 

Congress Working Committee member,Congress member 
of the Rajya Sabha and former Union minister Pranab Muk¬ 
herjee has been in the thick of activities in the last three 
months. Recently, he visited Calcutta to launch a video casset¬ 
te by Gandhi Vichar Mancha on the Congresses 1999 electo¬ 
ral campaign. During his overnight stay in the city, he spoke 
to Sunday on a wide array of issues. Excerpts: 

Sunday: The Congress’s victory in the Goa Assembly 
polls is a shot in the arm... 

Pranab Mukherjee: Yes. I find two major implications. 
First, many regional parties have been rejected by the Goan 
electorate. The Congress’s majority and the BJP’s second 
position proves that the voters are in favour of the national par¬ 
ties —and not the smaller outfits. 

Secondly, the propaganda against Mrs Sonia Gandhi and 
the revolt of Sharad Pa war and Co. have not affected the Con¬ 
gress. The electorate, by reposing their confidence in the Con¬ 
gress, have clearly demonstrated that neither the foreign ori¬ 
gin of Sonia Gandhi nor the revolt of Pawar would have any 
impact on the Congress’s vote-bank. 

Q: But on many national issues, the Congress is appearing 
to be a deftinct Opposition. It’s failing to capitalise on the 
mistakes committed by the BJP government Why? 

A: We have never refrained from criticising the BJP govern¬ 
ment, especially their failures. But at this moment, we are not 
talking about the BJP’s failures because our brave jawans are 
fighting to free our land from Pakistani intruders. We believe 
the unity of India should be preserved in view of broader and 
larger national interests, even though we don't agree with the 
way the government has handled the Kargil situation. 

Q: But there is a general perception that the Congress Is 
suffering from a l^ership crisis... 

A: No. Under the leadership of Sonia Gandhi the Congress 
has been reinvigorated. Her authority has been accepted by all 
Congress workers. The way they demonstrated their loyalty 
and solidarity with Sonia when she decided to step down from 
the Congress presidentship, and the manner in which they urg¬ 
ed her to take up the mantle, showed that she is the real leader 
of the Congress. 

Q: The KargU crisis has affected peace and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan. But the Congress seems to be 
unconcerned. 



A: No, not at all. We’re criticising Pakistan for its aggressive 
role; for its connivance with the ISI; and for patronising and 
encouraging the infiltrators. And, of course, we have our own 
problems. But as I said, we’re not highlighting the failures of 
the BJP government for obvious reasons. And I’m sure the 
electorate will appreciate that. 

Q: Are you apprehensive that Congress’s criticism would 
alienate the voters and that the BJP might rake up the 
ghost of Bofors? 

A: On the Bofors issue, we have told umpteenth number of 
times that let the truth come out. But what have they brought 
out? Tell me? A lot of sound was made by the United Front 
government. The Prime Minister went on record that all docu¬ 
ments will be placed on the floor of the House. And in the 
Rajya Sabha, when I raised the issue, they backtracked. 

It’s nonsense to say that we’re scared of Bofors. It’s a mali- 
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ous propaganda" 


"On the Bofors issue, we have told 
umpteenth number of times that let the 
truth come out. But what have they 
brought out? Tell me? A lot of sound 
was made by the United Front 
government too. But when I raised the 
issue in the Rajya Sabha, they 
backtracked" 




cious propaganda going on for the last 10 to 12 years. But whe- 
ne’s the truth? 

Q: Is the Congress still reeling under the Impact of Sharad 
Pawar’s revolt? 

A: No. The leaving of Pawar and others have had a marginal 
impact. There could be some effect on the Congress’s Maha> 
rashtra votebank, but nowhere else. In the past, too, Maha¬ 
rashtra leaders have left the party, but the workers have 
always remained with the Congress. 

You see, these three (Pawar, P.A. Sangma and Tariq 
Anwar) have different viewpoints. Sangma suddenly started 
feeling that he would be the prime ministerial nominee of 
Sonia Gandhi and he started drumming that. Look, there’s no 
harm in being ambitious but one should not ignore the reality. 
So far as Anwar is concerned, he felt that he was being margi¬ 
nalised after he was removed from the office of the general 


secretary. But in any organisation such shifts do take place, 
one cannot remain in office for eternity. So he should have tak¬ 
en it in that spirit. As for Mr Pawar, to remain in a political par¬ 
ty is not his trademark. After all, consistency is not the virtue 
of Mr Pawar. Earlier too he had left the Congress. He had also 
left his own mentors like Vasantdada Patil and Y.B. Chavan. 
Perhaps, Pawar too thought that with Sonia Gandhi around, 
he has no chance of becoming the PM. Actually, individual 
ambitions of these leaders forced them to revolt. TTiere was no 
political reason. 

Q: Was the Congress high command aware of the growing 
disenchantment within the party? 

A: We were surprised, becau.se the ‘foreign origin’ issue had 
been discussed earlier. During the Delhi, MP and Rajasthan 
elections it had been debated upon and rejected. But that did¬ 
n’t seem to have had any influence on these men. Moreover, 
Pawar and Sangma were deeply involved in organisational 
matters. Pawar was almost in all committees and was the 
Leader of the Opposition during the April confidence motion. 
So 1 don’t know why they raked up the foreigner issue. 

We had discussed the issue threadbare in the CWC. It was 
unanimously decided to keep aside this matter. At their 
insistence, we called a CWC meeting again on 17 and 20 May, 
but all three gave lame excuses and did not show up. And the 
CWC, again, by a majority vote rejected their allegations. 

Q: Looking back. It seems the Congress brought the BJP 
government down without doing its homework. Where 
did the calculation go wrong? 

A: If you start with the presumption that the Congress wanted 
to form the government then that’s wrong. Our position was 
very clear: we would play no role unless the government col¬ 
lapsed on its own. And only after that would the Congress dis¬ 
charge constitutional responsibility: to either accept the disso¬ 
lution of Lok Sabha or to try to form the government. 

We didn’t want premature dissolution of Lok Sabha so we 
wanted to form the government. And we made it abundantly 
clear to all parties (non-BJP and the Left) that only the Con¬ 
gress would form the government. Under no circumstances, 
we wanted a coalition government. But since we didn’t have 
the required numbers we would have to depend on outside sup¬ 
port. There was no question of being power hungry. We want¬ 
ed to give an alternative government only to avoid elections. 

Q: But with the BJP caretaker government in power in the 
run-up to the polls, the Congress has more problems in its 
hands... 

A: In 1977, we were defeated when we were in office; in 1989 
we were defeated when we were in office; and in 1996 too we 
were defeated when we were in office. It was only in 1998 th^ 
we suffered defeat when we were in the Opposition. We don’t 
believe that remaining in office gives an additional advantage. 

Q: After the Assembly results last year, the Congress stai^- 
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CONVERSATION 



"We are not going to the polls without a 
PM candidate. We will ask for votes in 
the name of Sonia Gandhi, she will be 
our main campaigner and she will be 
projected as our leader. So there 
cannot be any confusion in the minds of 
the voters" 


ed drifting. It failed to prevent the BJP from forming a car¬ 
etaker government And then came the split... 

A: We have maintained one position ever since Sonia Gandhi 
became the president of the Congress. That we would be a con¬ 
structive Opposition. We will not join the game of toppling 
the BJP government. If the BJP government collapsed 
because of its inherent contradictions, only then would we di.s- 
charge our constitutional responsibility. So there is no ques¬ 
tion of drifting. 

We were prepared to sit in the Opposition benches to 
oppose and expose the government. Moreover, how can you 
say that the Congress has been split? Does the leaving of a few 
Congressmen affect a monolithic party? The strength of the 
Congress leadership emanates from the support of the rank 
and file, and that was amply demonstrated last month for 
Sonia Gandhi. 

0^ Pawar, Anwar and Sangma have alleged that Sonia 
Gandhi is being led and misled by a coterie... 


A: Look, such allegations are old in the Congress. There have 
been leaders who have said so. If they are in the coterie them¬ 
selves then there is no problems. But once they arc out of it, 
then the sky falls on their head. In the Congress, major deci¬ 
sions are taken by the CWC. The Congress president more 
than often consults the working committee, members discuss 
the issue and thereafter come to a conclusion. The Congress 
president also has full authority to deploy different persons to 
cany out different tasks. Take for instance Mr Sangma: he 
was not a member of the CWC at that point of time, but he was 
appointed the chairman of the task force. Many senior leaders 
were asked to serve under his chairmanship. Therefor^, how 
can they say that Sonia Gandhi is surrounded by a coterie? 

Q: In the coming polls, the BJP will raise the issue of Sonia 
I Gandhi’s foreign origin. Will this harm the Congress’s 
prospects? 

A: I don’t think this will harm us. Because the BJP has already 
raised and drunjmed up the issue. The point which is being 
emphasised is that no foreigner can become the PM of India. 
But it is for the people of India to decide that. To become PM, 
the minimum qualification required is to enjoy the confidence 
of the majority of Lok Sabha members. And to enjoy that you 
have to be an Indian citizen, an Indian voter and also a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament.^ So let the people decide. How can you 
bring an external factor to stand in the way of the leadership 
issue? I feel the Indian electorate is clever enough to under¬ 
stand the truth. 

Q: But the Congress has decided to go to the polls without 
projecting a PM candidate... 

A: It’s not true that we won’t project a PM candidate. Immedi¬ 
ately after the election campaign starts, we will project Sonia 
Gandhi as our prime ministerial candidate. 

Q; For a 114-year-old party, isn’t it a shame that it’s dithe¬ 
ring to name its PM candidate? 

A: Look, we are not going to the polls without a PM candida¬ 
te. We will ask for votes in the name of Sonia Gandhi, she will 
be our main campaigner and she will be projected as our 
leader. So there cannot be any confusion in the minds of the 
voters. 

Q: Till now, the Congress has no poll issues. 

A: Who said? We have very positive poll issues. We want to 
tell the people that if you want to avoid frequent elections, if 
you want to have a stable political executive in this country 
and expect them to complete the full five-year term, then it’s 
your responsibility to vote for the Congress which has a track 
record of providing stability. 

We will also highlight the inefficiency of the BJP coalition. 
How the BJP government has completely messed up in all 
spheres. It has been a roll-back government. The nuclear 
explosion is not a 40-day wonder, things were already in place 
and the government just exploded the bombs. That the price 
rise has been inhuman; the bus ride was a fiaco; the imposition 
of President’s Rule in Bihar was atrocious; and their legisla¬ 
tive practices have al so been appalling. 

Finally, we will point out how fragile the concept of coali¬ 
tion politics is in this country and how no coalition has work¬ 
ed here. We are going to tell the voters to compare the track 
records of the Congress in office and the non-Congress parties 
in power and then decide. • 
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AMITA MALIK 

Picture perfect 

The electronic media scored overprint in covering World Cup cricket 
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lpft)Tony OfK, WM cI ippI HokBwg, Simll OpvMkar, Opo ff Boycott» WaniPi 
llp|« Md Ravi ShMtif 


Doordarshan has 
really got itself 
into a mess, hasn’t 
it, over the World 
Cup? Stracon and 
Nimbus in the 
messy last-minute 
race, DD making 
accusations again¬ 
st all and sundry 
and in turn being accused by the minis¬ 
try of information and broadcasting. To 
cricket fans, it sounded like a classic 
case of bungling and too little too late. 
Yes, we got the matches (only the ones 
with India participating) on DD, with 
Hindi commentary via others. Not on 
DD’s much-publicised Sports Channel 
but here, there and everywhere. And 
have you seen the quality? Every time I 
switch over from ESPN or STAR Sports 
to DD's relays, I have to fiddle with the 
colour, adjust the sound, and generally 
find it so poor technically that in spite of 
all my patriotism, I go back, thanl^ully, 
to the satellite channels. There they have 
a formidable line-up of what the blurbs 
describe as the First Eleven, the com¬ 
mentators — the cver-popular Geoff 
Boycott (more Indian than the Indians), 
Rameez Raja, Sunil Gavaskar, Tony 
Greig, Michael Holding and even Ravi 
Shastri, who vanished momentarily but 
made a brief appearance during the clas¬ 
sic Sri Lanka-lndia match where Sourav ! 
and Rahul covered us with glory. And j 
Sachin’s upward glance when he made a 
century against Kenya and dedicated it 
to his late father. A touching moment. 

What cricket needs occasionally is an 
off-beat story because everyone has to 
report the same facts in different langua¬ 
ges and styles. Some of our print sports 
reporters have really gone over the top 
with their ornate language (John Arlott 
and A.F.S Talyarkhan did it so much bet¬ 
ter) when the icing was not really needed 
on the cake. While the cricket professio¬ 
nals who covered matches in the media 
enlivened things with their personal 
reminiscences and occasional good- 
natured digs at each other, there seemed 
to be too many reporters in most papers. 


crowding the pages without either varie¬ 
ty or imagination. Here it was the electro¬ 
nic media which scored, not least of all 
with its immediacy. 

While ads a^ a necessity and ESPN 
and STAR Sports are a little more care¬ 
ful than DD about making ads more 
important than cricket or tennis, I did 
occasionally catch these two normally- 
careful channels barging into the open¬ 
ing balls of an over. 1 also found the ple¬ 
thora of patriotic ads a little embarrass¬ 
ing during India’s earlier matches, when 
the country was seething with anger 
over the way they threw away matches, 
lliere is such a thing as overkill, 
although some of the ads, such as Shah 
Rukh Khan barging into the dressing 
room masquerading as Sachin, were 
quite funny. But the* best off-beat story 
was on STAR News — a conversation 
with Sourav Ganguly’s bat-supplier in 
Calcutta, whom Monidipa Banneiji and 
Indranil Choudhury persuaded to 


explain Sourav\s preferences in wood, 
grain, weight and everything else about 
his bat. The affection with which the bat- 
suppliers spoke and the elaborate details 
of their craft, which were shown in close- 
up, not to speak of how they got the bat 
to London, all added up to a great human 
interest story. Because it appealed to 
both cricket fans and the lay public. It 
was certainly the day of the Prince of 
Calcutta. 

Yes of course, there was plenty of 
heroic action from different teams and 
failure and heart-break. But if you ask 
me which team had my sneaking sympa¬ 
thy and admiration, it was the 
Bangladesh team. It needed a lot of guts 
to stand up to the giants and the courage 
and cheeif^ulness with which they fac^ 
certain defeat was truly heroic. And 
their victoiy over Scotland, the same 
size in cricket terms, provided as car¬ 
efree cricket as carefree watching. And 
much-needed light relief. • 
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UPDATE 



I 


Twelve years after it 
first surfaced, the 
Bofors scandal still 
looms large over the 
prospects of the 
Congress and Sonia 


O n 16 April. 1987, the news 
section, Ekoredaklionen, 
of the Swedish National 
Radio, in its broadcast 
made a stunning revela¬ 
tion. In a despatch by their Hong Kong- 
based correspondent, the Radio alleged 
that the Swedish arms firm, Bofors, earn¬ 
ed its biggest arms export order by pay¬ 
ing bribes to senior Indian politicians 
and key figures of the defence establish¬ 
ment. These allegations stunned the 
nation and left Mr Clean of Indian poli¬ 
tics, Rajiv Gandhi, devastated and tain¬ 
ted, and his Congress party a confused 
conglomerate of competing interests. 

The Swedish broadcast was followed 
by an aggressive newspaper campaign 
that blew holes in the government’s 
defence. A Madras-based daily, The 
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Sonia Gandhi’s 
interactions with 
former Prime 
Minister 
Narasimha Rao 
wereaiways 
traced back to 
her anxiety to 
ensure that the 
Bofors probe 
was capped 


Hindu, cast off its conservative garb and 
came out with an explosive expose 
about the middlemen who had allegedly 
benefited the public servants instrumen¬ 
tal in clinching the Bofors gun deal. The 
scandal also became the reason for bring¬ 
ing together disparate political parties 
that finally brought down Rajiv Gandhi 
and his Congress. 

Twelve years after the sensational 
broadcast by the Swedish Radio, neither 
the Congress—the party of India’s free¬ 
dom struggle — nor its leadership has 
been able to exorcise the. ghost of 
Bofors. Even Rajiv, who fell to a human 
bomb on 21 May, 1991, after his death 
could not distance himself from the accu¬ 
sations of favouritism and corruption 
that dogged him in the last four years of 
his life. Even though the truth is still 















shrouded in mystery about the final bene¬ 
ficiaries of the corruption scandal, 
Bofors, in the Indian political lexicon, 
became synonymous with corruption in 
high places. 

Since Bofors defined the 1989 elec¬ 
tions and politically devastated the Con¬ 
gress, there has not been a single elec¬ 
tion on which the dark shadow of Bofors 
case has not fallen. So debilitating is its 
impact on the Congress and especially 
the family of Rajiv Gandhi that every 
action or move is linked with Bofors. 
Even when Rajiv’s Italian-bom widow, 
Sonia, was in mourning, her interaction 
with the then Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao was always traced beu:k to her 
> anxiety to ensure that the Bofors probe 
was capped. The situation now is a little 
different, after the mantle to lead a brit¬ 


tle Congress fell on her. Her aggressive 
exertions to bring down the government 
of Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
and then form her own government loo 
was linked with the impending arrival of 
the Bofors documents from the Swiss 
Banks. Sonia, who has taken pains to 
show that her family has been a victim of 
this slanderous campaign — as she lost 
her husband after an avalanche of accusa¬ 
tions had sullied his reputation — has 
even called Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee a ‘liar’. 

llie new generation brought up on a 
heavy dose of financial scandals is like¬ 
ly to be intrigued by the undue importan¬ 
ce given to the Bofors gun deal when the 
total amount of kickbacks was merely 
Rs 64 crore. But Bofors bribery scandal 
was not a heist performed by some stock 


market bandicoot. It was probably the 
first scam where the Prime Minister and 
his close associates were charged with 
accepting bribes in a defence deal. Also, 
Bofors was the first case that brought the 
Prime Minister’s Office in the pale of 
probe of the investigating agencies. 
Also, the country came close to witness¬ 
ing presidential action against the Prime 
Mercifully, the then President 
Ciani Zail Singh, backed off from dis¬ 
missing Rajiv Gandhi on the issue of 
Bofors scandal when he was threatened 
with impeachment. 

A fter all these years of Bofors investi¬ 
gation and several non-Congress 
regimes, the country is no wiser about 
who got the bribes in the Bofors deal. 
With the passage of time attention has 
also been deflected from all those who 
were first believed to be the beneficiar¬ 
ies of the bribery scandal. Now there are 
few that can recall that there were only 
three people whose names figured in the 
Bofors FIR filed by the Central Bureau 
of Investigations. The prominent names 
included Win Chaddha and G.P. Hindu- 
ja. The CBI FIR also mentioned 14 
others without identifying them. 

It would be worthwhile to recapitula¬ 
te the circumstances in which the Indian 
defence minister awarded the contract to 
Bofors. In February 1984, the cabinet 
committee, political affairs, gave its 
approval for the purchase of 155 mm 
field gun. Three gun systems were, 
evaluated — Sofma of France, Vocst 
Alpine of Austria, and Bofors from Swe¬ 
den. General Msiyadas headed the com¬ 
mittee to evaluate the guns. Mayadas 
committee graded Voest Alpine, the 
Austrian gun, as the best. Bofors was 
graded as No. 3. Interestingly, only six 
members of the 15-mcmber committee* 
signed the report. 

Voest Alpine was eliminated from 
the race after it was found that there 
were proven accidents about the barrel. 
The gun barrel was burst in a trial in Bel¬ 
gium, in which a photographer also 
died. Later, the evaluation committee ^ 
found the Sofma to be superior to Bofors I 
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on all counts. "Though in guns also the 
French gun was definitely in our opinion 
better than the Swedish gun. In the totali¬ 
ty the French had many more advanta¬ 
ges. One was the range/ committee clai¬ 
med. Mysteriously, the priorities and 
paradigms were changed and Bofors 
was considered as the preferred one. The 
entire Bofors kickback scandal hinges 
around the circumstances in which 
Bofors became the preferred gun for the 
Army. As media investigation would 
later reveal, the shuffling of priorities 
took place due to kickbacks that the Swe¬ 
dish company parked through middlem¬ 
en in Swiss accounts. This was in spite 
of the fact that Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi during his meeting with Swedish 
counterpart, Olaf Palme, in New York in 
October 1985, had insisted that there 
would not be any ‘middlemen* employ¬ 
ed in the deal. Bofors wrote to the defen¬ 
ce ministry that they would like to deal 
directly with them. Defence secretary 
S.K. Bhatnagar also wrote to the Swe¬ 
dish company to find out the name of 
their agent. Bofors informed them about 
the existence of Win Chaddha and his 
company, Anatronic General 
Corporation. 

'When these formal letters were being 
exchanged, as media and CBI exposures 
later revealed, money was being moved 
from Swedish Banks into shell compan¬ 
ies and offshore accounts. As investiga¬ 
tions have shown, at the time when the 
formal exchange of letters was taking 
place, a Swedish bank was transferring 
huge monies to shady shell and offshore 
accounts. It was the presence of these 
funds in these bank accounts that helped 
the defence establishment to make up its 
mind about the Swedish gun. 

One part of the Indian establishment 
gave an impression that it had nothing to 
do with the allegations of kickbacks. 
India’s ambassador Bhoopatrai Ozha 
requested the Swedish government to 
find out about the presence of the middle¬ 
men and whether bribes had been paid. 
The national audit bureau (SNAB) that 
carried out this request brought out the 
first official confiniiation about the pay¬ 
offs. SNAB report exposed that 

■ there was an agreement between 
Bofors and an unnamed company for the 
settlement of commission ato the deal 
was settled, 

■ that considerable amounts have been 
paid subsequently to, among others. M/s 
AB Bofors. previous agents in India, 

■ that to wind up previous arrange¬ 


ments, cost of 2-3 per cent of the order 
sum, SEK 170-250 million, were incurr¬ 
ed and final payemnts were made during 
1986, 

■ and payments totalling SEK 32 mill¬ 
ion were also made in November- 
December 1986. 

T he defence secretary, Bhatnagar, 
shot off a letter to Bofors expressing 
righteous indignation over the manner 
in which the company had violated the 
agreement by employing an agent. 
Bofors was also asked to give all the 


information. Newspapers led the investi¬ 
gation and documents carrying the 
details of bank accounts were published. 
There were allegations that the money 
was put in an account called ‘Lotus* 
which was an English translation of 
Rajiv. The attack was clearly directed at 
Rajiv Gandhi and the family. 

Later, press reports also brought to 
the fore that state-subsidised export cre¬ 
dit may have been used for paying the 
bribe. 

On 7 August, 1987, the government 
agreed to constitute a Joint Parliamenta¬ 
ry Committee under B. Shankaranand. 
The entire 0(^)osition boycotted it for 
tactical reasons. Their fear perhaps was 
that if the committee could not prove the 


corruption charge against Rajiv then the 
entire excerise to build an alternative to 
the Congress would be squandered. The 
JPC, as expected, became an instrument 
to give a clean chit to the Prime Minister 
and the defence establishment of any ^ 
malafide. 

However, the JPC was furnished 
details of the pay-offs made by the 
Bofors to the thi^ companies listed in 
SNAB report. They were: Svenska, 
registered in Panama, Moresco/Moi- 
neau S.A. (PICO) and AE Services in 
London. It is in these companies that 


bulk of the kickbacks were deposited by 
the Swedish Armament Company. Sven¬ 
ska was linked to Win (Hiaddha, who 
left the coun^ in 1987. SEK 188 4 mill¬ 
ion were paid to the company through 
normal banking channels. 
Moresco/Moineau S.A. got SEK 81 mil¬ 
lion in three instalments. The contract 
was terminated in January 1986. It is not 
clear what kind of services these compa¬ 
nies were performing. 

Perhaps the most mysterious deposits 
have be^ made in AE Services. An 
agreement was entered in 1985 and the 
company was entitled to 3 per cent com- 
* mission on sales. SEK 50 million was 
paid as winding up charges. Inter¬ 
estingly, as soon as the payment was 
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Over the last 12 

years, people 
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Interests have 
ensured that the 
Investigalion 
remains mired In 
technical trivia. 
The issues of 
human rights, 
dual criminality 
and bank 
confidentiality 
have been raised 
to influence the 
pace off the probe 


made in AE Services, Bofors bagged the 
contract. 

After the JPC failed to prove any of 
the charges, there were fresh revelations 
after the Swedish prosecutor got into the 
act. It seized the diary of Martin Ardbo, 
the former president of Bofors. One of 
the pages is eloquent enough to throw 
light on the major players of the Bofors 
saga. A page from Ardbo’s diary reads 
as follows after his discussion with "H’ 
^ in London. "H does not care if Arun 
Nehru is hurt. He does not mind if even 
Q is hurt. But G must be saved at all 
costs." To anybody who has even a nodd¬ 
ing acquaintance of Indian politics and 
its brokers, these initials are self- 
explanatoiy. Whife 'H’ is believed to be 
Hinduja, *Q’ is reportedly Ottavio Quat- 
trocchi, 'G* has been inteq>reted as 
Rajiv Gandhi. There were allegations 
that Martin Ardbo was ensnared by god- 
man Chandra Swami to nail Rajiv in the 
Bofors case. Ardbo even owned up later 
that Swami had promised him a job with 
his disciple, the Sultan of Brunei. The 
Congress government also arrested 
Chandra Swami during this period, 
ostensibly, for alleged FERA violations. 
The real reason being — an attempt to 
destabilise Rajiv Gandhi’s government. 

When the Janata Dal government 
f came to power, The CBI filed its FDR 
and demanded the freezing of Swiss 
accounts of AE Services, Anatronic 


General Corporation, Amitabh Bach- 
chan, Ajitabh Bachchan, G.P. Hinduja, 
Prakash Hinduja, Ottavio Quattrocchi, 
Major Wilson etc. 

The gravamen of the CBI case was 
that Bofors had paid 319.40 million 
SEK in coded accounts like Lotus, Tulip 
and Mont Blanc. CBfs request to Swiss 
authorities claimed that "there are rea¬ 
sons to believe that the remittances 
made to Lotus, Tulip and Mont Blanc 
went into the bank accounts in Switzer¬ 
land operated by M/s Srichand P. Hindu¬ 
ja, Gopichand Hinduja and Prakash Hin¬ 
duja CM* corporate bodies controlled by 
them. All of them citizens of India." 

Recently, Srichand and Gopichand 
have taken a British citizenship, which, 
in other words, means that they have 
gone beyond the pale of Indian investiga¬ 
tion. There are also suggestions that the 
details of the sixth account that are 
expected shortly from Switzerland may 
not be to the liking of the Hinduja fami¬ 
ly. Hence the extreme step to give up 
Ibdian nationality. 

^^ver the last 12 years, there have 
^^been many attempts at a cover-up. 
People with vested interests—compris¬ 
ing arms lobbyists and NRI businessm¬ 
en—have taken pains to ensure that the 
investigation remains mired in technical 
trivia. The issue of human rights, dual 
criminality and bank confidentiality 


have been raised from time to time to 
influence the pace of the probe. Swiss 
authorities have been given unsigned 
notes to stall probe by ministers. Solan- 
ki, foreign minister, then has been held 
guilty for this indiscretion, for which he 
had to pay a heavy price. Vajpayee 
government’s decision to grant permis¬ 
sion to prosecute Solanki may further 
deepen his misery. 

In spite of all the delays there is some 
little understanding of what happened in 
the Bofors deal. Details of bank 
accounts, carried by an enterprising CBI 
chief, Joginder Singh, reveal that Snam 
Progetti’s Quattrocchi got some money 
out of the deal. Quattrocchi denies it and 
claims that he was not listed in the origi¬ 
nal RR, that he has been victimised due 
to his proximity to the Nehru-Gandhi 
family and especially Sonia Gandhi. 
The CBI put out a red comer notice thus 
restricting him in Malaysia, where he 
has been staying since he was forced to 
leave. 

The coming days, if the promise of 
the arrival of the documents and frenetic 
activity in Congress circles is anything 
to go by, would lift the veil fin^ the 
Bofors mystery. Sonia Gandhi is fight¬ 
ing with her back against the wall over 
the issue of her foreign origin. She 
would not like another beachhead to 
open against her. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


I n the second week of April a field 
operative of the Research and Ana¬ 
lysis Wing (RAW) sent a report 
from South Africa. The intelligen¬ 
ce report was graphic. In a meet¬ 
ing in Durban, the report claimed, the 
Tamil Tigers hatched a conspiracy with 
a group of mercenaries to assassinate 
Congress president Sonia Gandhi and 
her daughter, Priyanka. 

Graded as reliable and urgent, the 
RAW report was sent to the Intelligence 
Bureau (IB) for corroboration and later 
dissemination to the relevant security 
agencies. The IB began going through 
the familiar motions of verifying the con¬ 
tents of the report by collating informa¬ 
tion from different states. At the time the 
IB was engaged in the priKess of check¬ 
ing (he veracity of the threat to Sonia, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party-led ruling alli¬ 
ance was defeated in Parliament and the 
Congress president had pitched her 
claims to form the new government. 
While polity was passing through these 
tunnoils, the IB .sleuths came upon infor¬ 
mation thai made them sit up. The plan 
to kill Soma was identical to the one 
hatched earlier to assassinate her late 
husband Rajiv Gandhi, but with a twist. 
The intelligence agency also found that 
there was some kind of a dry run to kill 
Sonia Gandhi. 

The IB gathered that the venues identi¬ 
fied by the LTTE for carrying out their 
diatK^lical mis.sion were not in Tamil 
Nadu — where they had the support of 
the local population — but the states of 
Madhya l^adcsh and Uttar Pradesh. The 
thinking was that Sonia would be target¬ 
ed when she goes out for election cam¬ 
paigning. IB found that the network the 
assassins were banking on to execute 
their task in these states had very expos¬ 
ed political links. The intelligence agen¬ 
cy also smelt a definite political connec¬ 
tion in the plot. "The as.sassination by a 
Tamil group in Madhya Pradesh or UP 
was not possible till the conspirators 
were assured of strong local support," 
informed a senior home ministry official. 

A s pieces of the jigsaw puzzle began 
to fit in, there was virtual panic in 
the government. Quietly, the security of 
Sonia Gandhi was beefed up. As the Con¬ 
gress president, during this period, was 
still tiding to cobble together a govern¬ 
ment, there was a belief in the security 
agencies that after Sonia came to power 

SonkiQaiidhl with Priyanka: 
primataigata 
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plot 


Intelligence agencies discover a conspiracy by 
the LTTE to assassinate Sonia Gandhi 


















The plan to kill Sonia Gandhi was Identical to the one 
hatched earlier to assassinate her late husband 
Raiiv Gandhi, but with a twist. The Intelligence 
agencies have found that a diy run was also 
conducted for this 


she would have the benefit of a heighten¬ 
ed protection normally reserved for the 
Prime Minister. 

Interestingly, Congress leader Aijun 
Singh got a whiff of the conspiracy too 
and shot off a letter to President K.R. 
Narayanan, requesting him to ask the 
government to provide full protection to 
Sonia Gandhi. The President forwarded 
the letter to Prime Minister Vajpayee. 
But Vajpayee was already seiz^ with 
the matter and bracing himself to speak 
to Sonia about it. Later, Vajpayee shared 
with Sonia the information about the 
conspiracy and the need for her to exerci¬ 
se discretion. 

On 15 May, Sonia Gandhi dropped a 
bombshell. Reacting sharply to the letter 
of revolt written by Sharad Pawar, 
Pumo Sangma and Tariq Anwar, Sonia 
decided to resign as the Congress presi¬ 
dent. There is a view in the intelligence 
agencies that Sonia's extreme step to 
resign — besides her anger at the way 
Pawar and Sangma behaved — was also 
influenced by the threat to her life. 

On 24 May, Aijun Singh alleged a 
fascist conspiracy against Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi. Citing history to prop up his theory, 
Singh saw in the campaign unleashed by 
the Sangh Parivar against Sonia’s fore¬ 
ign origins a repetition of what the coun¬ 
try had seen in 1948 against Mahatma 
Gandhi and in 1989-91 against Rajiv 
Gandhi. Singh elevated the threat to 
Sonia at an ideological level and also 
brought to the fore the issue of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination. The case has 
acquired a new twist after Ranganath, an 
accused discharged by the Supreme 
Court, claimed that godman Chandra 
Swami had bankrolled Rajiv’s killing 
and also blessed the 'one-eyed Jack’ 
Sivarasan. 

The SIT investigation in Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination, it may be recalled, 
has not been able to establish the identity 
of the financiers as well as the source of 
the explosives. It is from this standpoint 
that Ranganath’s remarks merit urgent 
attention. The Jain Commission that pro¬ 
bed the wider conspiracy behind the 
assassination had hinted at the involve¬ 
ment of godman Chandra Swami and his 
arms de^er friend Adnan Khashoggi in 
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providing the financial back-up. The 
commission had demanded further 
. investigation into the conduct of 
Chandra Swami. 

P redictably, the LTTE quickly issu¬ 
ed a denial, distancing itself from 
any conspiracy. The denial, according to 
LTTE-watchers, was seen as a confirma¬ 
tion of the involvement of the Tigers. 
The IB reports also indicated that the 
I Tigers could tic up with Sikh terrorists 
and other extremist groups. 

Prime Minister Vajpayee knew the 
serious nature of the threat to Sonia and 
directed the home ministry to provide 
foolproof cover for her. 

What was proving to be intriguing to | 
the Intelligence Bureau was Tamil 
I Tiger’s confidence to hunt down its quar- 
I ry in the Hindi heartland. IB got down to 
figure out whether the LTTE had any 
sympathisers m UP and MP. Investiga¬ 
tions revealed that when EPRLF leader 
Varadarajan Perumal was under the 
Government of India’s protection in 
Chanderi, the LTTE had sent its killer 
squad there. But as the local network in 
MP was very inadequate, the hit squad 
was arrested. But this time round, the IB 
is apprehensive about the quality of 
ground support that the killers might 
tap. Under intense pressure from her 
paitymen, Sonia Gandhi withdrew her 
resignation on 2$ May. But before that, 


the agencies had put in place an elabora¬ 
te security cover around her. In fact, 
senior leaders of the party were taken 
aback when they found 10, Janpath 
being aggressively sanitised by the intel¬ 
ligence agencies and Delhi Police. 

The agencies feared that the killer 
squad could even make an attempt on 
Sonia’s life in the capital itself by using 
a car bomb fitted with lED (improvised 
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I explosive device) — the kind Tamil 
Tigers have used successfully in 
Colombo. The possibility of another 
human bomb was also not ruled out. It 
was because of these reasons and more 
that the AICC session saw heightened 
security. I 

The Union home ministry, realising ! 
that the full implications of the RAW 
report will reve^ itself only during the 
election campaign in August- | 
September, has begun its interaction 
with the police chiefs of various states. 
The end^vour is to create systems to 
ensure no gaps in providing protection 
to the WIPs like Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and Sonia Gandhi. 
Observations made by Justice J.S. 
Verma on the lapses in the security of 
Rajiv Gandhi have been followed 
closely. 

Unlike in the p^t, the home ministry 
would like to obtain the entire campaign 
schedule of the Congress president so 
that it can provide adequate security. 
Such an early warning may facilitate the 
task of the police in providing a security 
ring around the VVIP. But it would also 
give assassins plenty of time, to explore 
the weak links in it. 

As any security expert will teU you. 
the surest way to deny an assassin suc¬ 
cess is unpredictability. • 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


A quiet party 

The Mahanadu has revealed Chandrababu Naidu 's isolation in the 

political spectrum 


C hief minister N. Chandrababu Naidu has kicked 
off the Telugu Desam Party's (TDP) election 
campaign last fortnight with a two-day conven¬ 
tion in Hyderabad. The Mahanadu is TDP's 
annual stock-taking event — a tradition started 
by its founder N.T. Rama Rao. This is when the party usually 
does its mu.sclc-flexing. This time, however, the results were 
ambiguous. 

For one, since the time the TDP severed its ties with the 
National/United Front and is still undecided on an alliance 
with the BJP, there were no national leaders present during 
the Mahanadu. This was unusual. N.T. Rama Rao had made a 
tradition of calling in leaders of other parties and in fact it was 
at one such Mahanadu —attended by the likes of V.P. Singh 
and leaders as far away as the National Conference’s Farooq 
Abdulla — that the idea of a National Front was first mooted 
and given shape. This was the second time since NTR’s ouster 
by his son-in-law that the TDP has partied alone. Naidu’s iso- 
k lation from the rest of the political spectrum has never seemed 
more complete. 


Perhaps conscious of this, Naidu repeatedly stressed the 
decisive role played by the TDP in the fomialion of the last 
two governments — first time with only 18 MPs in hand and 
the second time with just 12 MPs. More importantly, the one 
resolution passed by the parly convention had nothing to do 
with Andhra Pradesh but with Sonia Gandhi. Taking the cue 
from Sharad Pawar, the TDP resolved to push for a constitutio¬ 
nal amendment that would restrict posts of President, vicc- 
proidenl and Prime Minister for Indian-boni citizens only. 
Without mentioning Sonia Gandhi’s name, the resolution 
said that persons of foreign origin could not provide leader¬ 
ship to the country with such a diverse historical and cultural 
legacy. "Only those who belong here can understand the soul 
of Indians," the motion said. 

The resolution went a step further than Pawar and came up 
with a few hi.storical and recent instances to prove its point: 
Sonali Rossclini, married to Italian filmmaker Roberto Ros¬ 
sellini, was barred from contesting even a municipal election 
in Italy in recent times; and in history, when the Maurya king 
Chandragupta’s son mairicd the daughter of Celucus, a Greek 
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army chief, he was disqualified from ascending the throne of 
the Magadha empire by Chanakya. 

Though the TDP intends to use Sonia Gandhi’s Italian ori¬ 
gins to the hilt in the coming polls, Naidu is aware that this 
' alone will not win him an election. The fact that 4,000 partym- 
en who attended the first day’s delegates’ meet were so 
lackadaisical must be wonting Naidu. The only time his audi¬ 
ence reacted was when he promised 33 per cent reservation 
for women; some women obviously cheered. Otherwise, 
Naidu had little to say that could move the crowd. 

Part of the reason for this lies of course with Naidu’s 
business-like nature and a degree of honesty with his people: 
"I cannot claim that we have fulfilled all the promises made 
during the earlier elections. But I can say that we are marching 
in that direction." Besides, most people are scared of figures 
like Rs 400 crore for Scheme A and Rs 600 crore for Scheme 
B etc. Naidu is aware of this painful fact. He has attempted to 
make up for it with huge cutouts of, and frequent references 
to, N.T. Rama Rao. These were missing last year because the 
scars of the coup were still fresh in everyone’s minds. 

At the end of the day, however, Chandrababu Naidu is a 
great organiser. His public meeting was well-attended as he 
tele-conferenced with district leaders throughout the day. 
Plus, he hopes to cash in not only on developmenially-rational 
programmes like the Janmabhoomi, but also on last-minute 
sops like the over 8 to 13 per cent hike in dearness allowance 
for state government staff that he announced a day before the 
Mahanadu. Before Sonia Gandhi jumped into Congress poli¬ 
tics, he also had another major comfort: if Digvijay Singh 
could overcome the incumbency factor to return to power the 
second time in Madhya Pradesh, surely, he could do it too. 

But Sonia Gandhi has complicated the political scene in 
AP Will she be seen here as the Gandhi hahu or as the Italian 
housewife? In the last parliamentary elections, the TDP and 
the Congress stood almost on par. Will Naidu be able to mana¬ 
ge that minor but crucial swing in his favour? 

The fx)okic.s are not ready to bet as yet. • 

SmHtm Rani/Hydmrabmd 

WEST BENGAL 

People’s power 



SUPPORUNQ ROLE; Medha Patkar 


Power Landless Peoples’ Sangram Samiti, Chinpai 
(Panchagram-Bakreswar) Landless Peoples’ Samiti, the Birb- 
hum unit of the National Alliance of People’s Movement 
(NAPM), Paschimbanga Krishak Sangha and Birbhum Zilla 
Krishak Mukti Morcha are up in arms against the project for 
not fulfilling its promise. 

To understand what these broken promises are, one has to 
go back in time. According to a BkTPP official, the project 
cost has gone up from Rs 1,000 crore to Rs 2,300 crores. To 
tide over the funds problem, the project had go in for Japanese 
OECF loan, despite the state government’s promise of not tak¬ 
ing any foreign financial help, alleged a NAPM activist. 

At the initial stage, crores of rupees had poured in when 
CPI(M) cadres embarked on a donation drive for the construc¬ 
tion work. It is alleged that no account has been kept. Tenures 
of labourers engaged at the initial stages have been termina¬ 
ted. It has also been alleged that the CPI{M)-controlled Zilla 

The lone crasader 

Karnataka chi^minister J.K Patel 
remains equidistant from both the 
Congress and the BJP 


The ruling party’s pet thermal plant is set 
to go on stream amidst controversy 

I n the early Highties, the Left Front government had decid¬ 
ed that a thennal power station should be set up at Bak- 
raswar, in Birbhum district, to give more power to the 
people. C'hicf minister Jyoti Basu, inaugurating the Bak- 
reswar Thermal Power Project (BkTPP) in 1983, had appeal¬ 
ed to people to pitch in so that the project becomes a success. 
In the CPl(M) rank and file, this appeal was converted to a slo¬ 
gan: “We will build BkTPP with our blood." 

It has taken 16 years. The BkTPP is now all set to go on 
stream on the eve ol the next millennium with its 210 MW 
first unit. But the irony is: the people’s power project now 
faces opposition from those who are supposed to benefit from 
it. 

l^Kal and national organisations like Bakreswar Thermal 


T here are things which geteyein a normally laidback JH. 

Patel, chief ministet: of Kamataka, worried. For instan¬ 
ce, the lanataDal (JD)---'<»• ythalever is left of it-rcoold' 
be falling to pieces. But for Patel, the pMty’s idemity iaw 
issue to reckon with. 

This is precisely why the CM is neither willing to lose 
its ‘seculv’ and ‘pro-poor’ image nw get slotted as a 
'power hungry’ party by getting iiuo ‘ot^ortunistic’ allian- 
pes on the eve or Assembly and parfiatn^tary elections,. 

Last week, the chief miaistCT m^de his poU strategy 
clear. Despite resistance from dte party rank and file, Patel, 
announced that he will have no po&ical undersU^ing. 
with other tto Coi^iess or the Bbaradya Janata Patty. 
(BJ^ for the AssoSdy or parliaaieittaty elecdbns. The 
CM has been contsistottly advocating equidistance Bom 
boti) fhe parties for quite some time now. The reasons for 
doing this am many. . . 
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Parishad has become the clearing house for contracts. Wor¬ 
kers also complain that Rs 17 were deducted by force from 
each of them per day for setting up labour cooperatives. Predic¬ 
tably, this money has also done the vanishing act. 

L^d acquisition for the project has also caused resentment 
among local people. Water for the power station is going to be 
drawn from ^e right bank canal of Mayurakshi river near Til- 
para Barrage through a 17-km-long pipeline. This pipeline 
has made thousands of people homeless and without jobs. It 
has affected landowners, bargadars, marginal farmers and 
landless labourers alike. LocaJ people had protested against 
BkTPP’s land acquisition. Facing resistance, authorities had 
to backtrack. Villagers also report that on 11 April, 1999, a 
band of CPI(M) cadres along with the police went to acquire 
land by force. They, of course, had tacit support of BkTPP 
authorities. 

NAPM state coordinator Sukhendhu Bhattachaiyya told 
Sunday that at least 7,000 families has lost their land. One 
member from each family was promised a job. So far, only 18 
people — most of them CPI(M) supporters — have been 
absorbed. "We plan to provide jobs to around 1,000 families 
who have lost their land. So far, 20 have been absorbed. They 
will be engaged in BkTPP and its ancillary projects," an offici¬ 
al said. 

There is a Supreme Court order in this regard which says 
that if a project involves acquiring private land, people losing 
land will have to be given preference while distributing jobs. 
Besides, BkTPP authorities also admit that according to a pro¬ 
vision in the West Bengal Electricity Act, providing jobs to 
those who lose their land is a legal obligation. But local resi¬ 
dents are not convinced. "If 20 landless families get absorbed 
in 16 years, how long will it take for the rest to get absorbed," 
wonders I>ebraj Mukheijee, a local villager. 

Like any other mega project, the power plant will also have 
its environmental impact. NAPM and other organisations are 
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SPOT OF TROUBLE: the project site at Bakreswar 

apprehensive that large tracts of agricultural land in Birbhum, 
Murshidabad and Bur^wan districts will be seriously affected 
due to drawing of water from the Mayurakshi river. An estima¬ 
ted 67 cusec (57,88,800 cubic feet per day) will be needed. 
This is likely to lead to loss of Rs 44 crore per year during the 
boro season only. "Sooner the villagers understand the 
reality, the better for them. They should get united to launch 
their protest against the BkTPP till their demands arc fulfil¬ 
led," said Medha Patkar. 

To register their protest, organisations championing the 
cause of the landless are planning to call a handh on the day 
the plant will go on stream. Authorities maintain that they are 
doing their best to address the problem of displacement. But 
their best may not be good enough. • 

Aahim Bmau/Bmkrmmwmr 


tW with its coinmonal image and passion for Hin- 
dtttva« has driven a we4gc between Patel and foimer chief 
minister and jUdt Shidui supiemo Ramakrishna Hegde. 
Thoogh Hpgde has been ttying to woo Patel, the latter 
has bnis|M fighting an flection on a com- 

tfionmfdcm. 

Otter dctttetqtt Wittin the A> are despemte to have an 
electonil mderriinding with die Congress. For Patel, 


Patel 



Sonia Gandhi's Italian origin is scnnelhing whidi he doM 
notwishtoignore,DespitethenKHinting{Hes$iii«fixHD(>ar« 
ty colleagues, Patel has so far refiised to have anything to 
do with the Congress. 

Last week, the Karnataka CM cdngratulated Shaiad 
Pawar for taking a stand on the issue Sonia’s {tellan ori¬ 
gins.''Weateonasfanllarlineofthinking,*he^i|9jped^h» ' 
ing a press conference. 'We can have tidks with him if tie - 
sticks to his anti-Congress and and-BJP stance,* Ps&l „ 
added. 

The question is whedier any of this will work for the - 
chief mini^ in Karnataka or whether this self-assertion 
will click with die electorate. 

'It seems the patty’s poblical future and survival ate not 
really impottam for the chief minister,” says a disgruntled 
Cahhwt mmister. 'Thepiaty’s survival is at stake and die < 
CM is getting into Mgher moral issues,” he added. Leave 
alone oulsid^ the JD has bad enough tvouhle ftom i^ - 
own members. The latest in the list of those who quit the 
party in sesoeh of greener pastures is Qaitunl Islam, the for¬ 
mer MP ftWh Gulhaiga who resigned from the post of 
chairmanof the Karnataka State Minorities Commission. 

The lanata Dai is fighting on too many fronts. With 
Pittel as its lone crusader, there seems little hope fof' 
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- Is ft wait 

The answer depends on which channel 
you are watching 

la it war, or war-like? That depended upon which spok^ 
Ipeiadnyoa caught in the past week,as thefighting in I^- 
gjl inieosified ai^ the casualty rate climbed. Most of the 
TV reporters who reached the icy wastes i^the.batde zone 
scrambled for purchase, as tl^ searched for vantage 
points, (Old points-of-view. Once again, we got a graphs , 
idea of the tern Me hardship our soldios have to face whwi 
diey are guarding our increasingly pmou^ borders. 

Of course, only if you watted the Indian i^tannels 
would you have though that India wasreactitig toa 
designed move by Piddstan to get back the ICadunir issae 
on the international agenda. The BBC ii»isted on putting 
‘intruders’ into highly sceptical ^urdes, and only toward 
the end of last week, Mark Woolridge nmnaged to re^ , 
on the situation from the Line-of-Control Without injectitig; 
a doubt as to India’s version. 

PTV (Pakistan TV) went to town with high purple prose 
about the shaheeds who were laying down their Kvw for 
the nation: with amazing alacuity ti^ diso pot out perio-' 



'MOVMQNMQia: the war zone in Kargil 
the bulletins through the day to inform die viewers about 
toh body counts and other atrocities the bidian forces 
were wrecking on the poor innocent civBians. This sB 
hidbre Pramod Mahajan, I&B miniver, ordered it off 0te' 
air. 

There were also appeals to the Western nations to iiitcn* 
vene and help stabilise the situation. We could have , 
the PTV broadcasters to save their breath bepikttfo. dllh., 
Western media was too wrapped in Kosovo and ' 

moves NATO was making, tf ymi saw the wieu||hti(ih|iiia 
BBC gave Kargil mid-week, when fightitiv ^ 
intensified, you would have tbooglu dud hne w«tet|ia|g. . 
tsropoor West Asian countries squabMingyet again,aD|dB ’ 
wasn’t worth the fuss they were mating. 

' Vou could have, if you wanted, tuned in instead toBoVyi' . 
wood charmer Aamir Khan battling the spies of the t$I.W ^ 
ttjjhrosA, his latest film, which some enteqvlsing caUe 
dpecaiora kept running through the week—a timely U is ta n r. 
tl^c^fiction imitating fact. • 
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TAMIL NADU 

Party line 


The DMK General Council endorses 
Karunanidhi *s decision to team up with 
theBJP 

I t was a Catch-22 situation for M. Karunanidhi. His former 
allies, especially the Left, are angry with him for 
"ditching" them and joining hands with the BJP. At the 
same time, it was his allies who were largely responsible for 
pushing him into such a situation. The General Council of the 
DMK, the parly’s powerful policy-making body, has already 
endorsed Karunanidhi’s decision to firm up the alliance with 
the BJP when it met on 2 June. 

There was a rumour that a section of the DMK cadres was 
against the tie-up with the BJP for the forthcoming Lok Sabha 
elections. They felt that it would not only be anti-Dravidian 
but would also endanger the party’s .solid Muslim vote bank. 
DMK’s erstwhile Muslim allies, like Indian Union Muslim 
League and sympathisers like the TMMK, had warned of dire 
con.sequence if the party linked up with the BJP. 

It is reported that the AI Umma had issued a friendly warn¬ 
ing to the DMK when stockpiles of bombs with timer devices 
were found in Madras, Tiruchi and Coimbatore near police 
buildings. The handbills found at some of the sites ridiculed 
Karunanidhi’s pet project Samathuvapurams (casteless 
society) and called for a ban on RSS and Hindu Munnani. 
Karunanidhi later confessed to the press that the handbills 
recovered at some of the sites hold a threat to him and his 
government. Karunanidhi also disclosed that six months 
back, the central intelligence agencies had written a letter, 
informing that he and his son M.K. Stalin and a few others 
were in the "hit list — Z-plus category”. Karunanidhi added 
that it was not just the Al Umma, the banned Muslim outfit, 
but also other fanatic groups which were behind the planting 
of bombs in different cities in the state. i 

As expected, Karunanidhi did not face dissent or revolt at 
DMK’s Genera] Council meeting, though there was tremend¬ 
ous pressure, especially from pro-Muslim groups, not to have 
any truck with the BJP. 

All the same, the DMK leadership is determined to go all 
out against these forces. The leadership would also like to 
explain to the people the circumstances that have forced the 
party to do so. Other smaller regional BJP allies in Tamil 
Nadu like the PMK, the MDMK and the TRC arc keeping a 
low profile and has more or less agreed to fall in line with the 
decisions taken by their big brother DMK as far as seat¬ 
sharing in Tamil Nadu is concerned. 

Meanwhile, AIADMK supremo, Jayalalitha, finally appea¬ 
red before the special judge after recovering from Tllnesss’. 
But CPI(M) general secretary Harkishen Singh Suijeet’s visit 
to her Poes Garden residence to talk about alliance strategies 
to "defeat the BJP-DMK combine" came as a big boost for 
her. 

The DMK General Council endorsing the Karunanidhi line 
has come as a gift for the chief minister who turned 76 on 3 
June. • 
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►\RIES 


{2! March-20 April) 

D on’t go looking for 
immediate results. 
Investment matters 
especially should be viewed 
in a long-term perspective. It 
may be better to transfer 
slow-moving capital 
investments to more active 
ones. Terms of maintenance 
payments to ex-spouses or 
dependents can be agreed 
upon without recriminations. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 Max) 

l^j^o not under-estimate the 

T^support and 
encouragement that is on 
offer from family members. 
They may see trouble 
approaching that you have 
not yet spotted. Trying to 
pressurise answers to 
important issues from 
people who hold the reins 
of power can simply make 
them more stubborn. 

GEMINI 


i2l Ma\'20 June) 

Y OU should do all you can 
to avoid head-on 
collisions and 
confrontations. You arc 
more likely to get your own 
way by appearing to 
acquiesce to other people's 
demands. In fact, you should 
go on quietly with your own 
way of doing things. Fights 
will only escalate once they 
are engaged in. 

CANCER 


(2! Jime'20Jul\) 

I t may be better to do less, 
but to do so at a higher 
finish or quality. 
Over-stretching your 
capacities will lead to gross 
errors. Legal complications 
I regarding inheritances and 
legacies will be easier to sort 
; out. Do not acquiesce to 
; unreasonable demands. 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y our love life may be 
disconcerting. Someone 
very dear to you may have let 
you down. TTie attraction of 
business may mean losing 
out at home. There is some 
desire to take the easy way 
out. Options are not at all 
clear, so you could be on a 
losing streak. It is better to 
play it by the ear for now. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

N othing should be taken 
for granted in 
professional or career 
matters. Appearances may 
belie the true facts. People 
may try to outwit you. It is 
unwise to take people at face 
value. What they have to say 
about themselves may be far 
from true. You can find 
yourself in awkward but 
tempting situations. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

I t is important to regulate 
your life now. It would be a 
mistake to push yourself to 
any limit. Impatience can 
le^ to much wasted effort. It 
seems that you are right on 
target for finishing work 
lo£^s. There should be no 
pressing need to cut comers. 


SCORPIO 


(2! Ot t()her-20November) 

T he week is favourable for 
collecting as much data 
relevant to current or 
pending business activities 
as possible. Facts can be 
utiearthed now that allow 
you to increase turnover. 
Children will need more 
guidance. Family gatherings 
will be cheerful. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November 20 Deremher) 

T his may not be the best of 
weeks. Your boss can 
have plans for you that don’t 
suit your mood. You wish to 
be left in peace but are not 
going to get it that way. 
Delving into financial , ^ 
backgrounds may be 
upsetting. What is worse is 
that you cannot keep such 
matters under cover. 

CAPRICORN 


f 21 Dec ember-20 January) 

T ry getting out and about 
and enjoying yourself. 
Visits to the theatre, films or 
restaurants will provide a 
pleasant break from routine. 
Your love life can take a 
distinct upward turn. Make 
the most of this time as it 
may be an island in the 
middle of a turbulent sea as 
regards the next few days. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Januar\-20 Fehiuurx) 

Y ou may finally realize 
that you are barking up 
the wrong tree. With fewer 
pressures on you in 
professional and business 
affairs, this is a good time for 
going over accounts and 
up-dating expense accounts. 
Friends can make cheerful 
and stimulating company. 
Group activities can be fun. 

PISCES 


{21 Fehruars -20 March) 

P roblems must not be 
swept under the carpet. 
The best solution to 
worrying factors is to face 
them. Come straight to the 
point where there are 
important issues to discuss. 
Protecting yourself or others 
now will only store up 
bigger problems. 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


At stake 

President K.R. 

mm Narayanan is back in 
action. He has raised queries 
about the disinvestment of 
government equity in Indian 
Airlines, forcing the govern¬ 
ment to put the matter on the 
back burner. 


HEARD IN NORTH BLOCK 

At thto ral*, tt to Ml fml tiM 


A BUREAUCFMTON THE FOmT<COMH«6 
HUN6L0KSABHA 



manufacturing unit in Pune. 

Piaggio is, however, not 
going to give up its equity in 
LML and is fighting LML 
MD Deepak Singhania to the 
bitter end. 

Singhania and LML 
believe that there is nothing 
niorePiaggio can give them 
— they can get the same, if 
not better, technology from 
any of the other competitors. 

However, for Piaggio, it is 
a matter of retaining what 
they hold. 


K.R. NaraysiUMi: sxBffBlsIiig Ms prsrsgstivs 


The disinvestment of the 
government stake up to 51 
per cent in the airline had 
been a commitment made by 
the finance minister in his 
last Budget speech. After a 
great deal of discus.sion and 
fine-tuning, a package was 
evolved involving fresh 
government equity of Rs 125 
crore into the debt-ridden 
airline. Disinvestment was 
to follow. 

A decision was even taken 
to engage a global merchant 
banker. The core group of 
secretaries gave its nod to the 
proposal. 

But when the proposal 
went to the President, he 
sought some clarifications. 
Especially about spending 
Rs 125 crore of public 
money on the venture. 

Rashtrapati Bhavan did 
not feel obliged to raise any 
.such query when during the 
caretaker term of I.K. Guj- 
rafs government, an equity 
infusion of several crores of 
rupees was made in the Sche¬ 
duled Caste and Tribe Finan¬ 
ce Corporation. There was 
even less chance that this 


venture would succeed. 

No one knows what the 
fate of the disinvestment pro¬ 
cess will be. 


Different roads 

■ The tussle over the 
ownership of LML 
Scooters has reached a turn¬ 
ing point with one of the erst¬ 
while partners in the joint 
venture, the Italian finn Piag¬ 
gio, deciding to start its own 



DmrbIc SlnglMHikK not 
botMmd 


CHECK-LIST 


Candidates forfinance minister 

■ Coiigr*M: Now It has come out that if the Congress 
had won the vote of confidence, Sonia Gandhi would have 
made Manmohan Singh the Prime Minister, it may still 
happen. If it does, and the TMC joins the Congress, P. 
Chidambaram will probably get his old job back. 

a Bharatiya Janata Party: Definitely Yashwant 
Sinha. There is no one else who understands finance and 
the working of the government. 

■ Third Fknnt: It is hard to say. But if Sharad Pawar has 
his say. he himself will become finance minister In return 
for supporting a BJP government from the outside. 


The next phase of the bat¬ 
tle will be the race for a 
market. 


Sweet nothing 

■ As elections draw 
closer, finance mini¬ 
ster Yashwant Sinha is under 



Ysshwant SMmk lioldliig 
Mso%ni 

more and more pressure 
from Cabinet colleagues to 
bring down taxes and duties. 
However, Sinha is saying 
‘no* to everyone as politely 
and firmly as he can. 

Take the sugar lobby. 
Agriculture minister Sutjit 
Singh Bamala has met the 
finance minister at least 15 
times last month to impress 
upon him the need to 
increase import duty on 
sugar from abroad, especial¬ 
ly Pakistan, because Indian 
manufacturers of sugar are 
suffering. 

The Indian sugar manufac¬ 
turers would like the import 
duty to be hiked to 40 per 
cent. Sinha has refused. He 
may agree to increase it to 30 
per cent but sugar manufactu¬ 
rers say it is not profitable for 
them to produce sugar unless 
foreign sugar is 40 per cent 
dearer. 

Sinha is holding his own, 
because he knows a finance 
minister who gives in to pres¬ 
sure becomes a creature of 
industiy. Watch this space 
for a war of another kind. • 
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BaelilO'. '' 
iNitilfiMk 

iay^ttw’s untroms 
mm havebi^giat. 

ttw^tess with tiieiscMA* 
est hee b«ea hoating Di* hto- 
mohaa Singh and Mto* 

ny — both shy amt qui^ 
geiiU<HnMi of theConpm 
•— to bret^faBt and lunch. 
But who’s had whom -for 
bredcfaiU is not quto clear. 
She began by sayii% sto 
would give the Congress six 

seats. Ihen as a favour to the 
two gentlemen, die upped 
thistotenseau. 

But she's not willing to 



bodge beyond ten. And the 
COtq^ is wondoing what 
to do next. Should they 
danto'Jayalalttfaa? In whidt 
ease would be leA lodlh 

only twee seats, assanting 
they dondeial with theTMC. 
. <3aaiEWi: summoned 

'lifitopaafr to dtecapd- 
¥ «>dn.«he 
a^wliitjtled faff, Nq^k m • 


dm^d^vsi'. what .Akd.-^ 



'hneahw-htS'WM.' 


HEARD IN BANGALORE 

Q: What doM thw Janata Dal In 
Karnataka hava In eomnion wnh 
tha Catholic church? 

A: Both bollovo Inthofathor (H.D. 
Dovo Qowda) and tho son 
(Ravanna). And tha way thlnRo 
aro RolnB, tha Janata Dal will ha a 
Holy Ohoat soon. 

A JANATA DAL WORKER 


government in the state 
around the end of June and 
create a situation where 
fredi elections will have to 
beheld. 

Apparently, a letter 
a<l<t n>itiiiid to the Haryana 

goveraor is dreadywidi Pun¬ 
jab chief minister PAkash 
Singh Badal who has shown 


it to PtslGai^ Chautda to 
diiwcde' him fkom tniAing 
anypepcIipittlB moves. 

G^ttiU{aV|aity. the inA- 
im {«dl(»nt lok Dal, wUl 
dim antto into a found dli- 
Mce widt the BJP for the 
general etoedons and wdll 
I oooiest the AasemHy dec- 
i don indie sane dhance. 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Laloo Prasad 

■ tadBoaYadatoU!eo‘«aHi;8.y^Md 


aw taedfor urbin prawimttclick fopeddfif whihPiloi 

bualMssinM haato 


CouncH wtder die qn^ 




o-.U.. E. Ev A-- 















. 1 ?^ v; .Vi' ^•>#!OT29ys-'-«^-L'. ' 




wRhdicBJP 

Whether Oumtalahas thd 
kind following in Haryana 
is a moot poim. Not .so long 
«go. Chautda had managed 
to win four Lok Sabha'seds 
beoatse of a tie-up. with the 
Bdwjan Samaja Patty, khas 
to be seen if he cart manage 
the etecdoii and driver to 
^ BIP on his owit. 


til* party to 

■ the Sans^wadi Party 
in Uttar Pradesh is dl 
•et to qiht as Beni Prasad 

Vatina gets ready to jdft foe 

Coegress with et term ditee 
ofoerMPs. = 

V«tna is holding, talks 
a joint tocntoiy foe 
Cmgress foom his district 
^ncabaaki) aehelslsd inMf 
Muhyam’scoiundratOiidpoU- 
tics. He Ins ^nd foe Con¬ 
gress did he wffl Jofo doi« 
wifoe^ fT^ldps (who will 
gd dtc^j^lkNiii^ 
foe : rahlf emethms}. this 
ilidnlUi>'Mib«Kn Yadav 
Varan. 

, . proposed defcc- 

dohE-was brought to 
: Sintfi Yadav’s 
diBttm» hh nqionse was 
Ejnendy: "Ifhe wants to go let 
him go. We wtB not try and 

..stophbn.* • 
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Beyond th« brief 

■ After the storm over 
the briefing given to 
’ the BJP by the top brass of 
the Indian Arihy. the Prime 
Minister held a meeting to 
try and find out how this had 
h^pened. 

He asked George Fernan¬ 
des why he had taken the 
generals to the briefmg. 


HEARD IN THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

In their party, no Congroeeman 
has a cellphone without the 
Rome facility. 

A YUPPIE BJP MEMBER EXPUINING THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CONGRESS AND 
THE BJP 


be has made himself an indis^^ 
pensable quantity in 
ngii^ about pi^ j^e 
subcontinent 

. So dfonHruleouta se^tidr 
term for Oujral If not aa 
PM, then as E AM, 



"Because Advaniji asked me 
to," replied a non-plussed 
Fernandes. 

Then Yashwant Sinha 
spoke. He told the govern¬ 
ment that what had been 
done was completely wrong. 
It set a wrong tradition, Fer¬ 
nandes replied heatedly that 
there was nothing wrong in 
anyone briefing anyone, 
"Fm prepared to send the 
army to brief the Congress 
Working Commitoe, if dicy 
so want," said Fernandes, 

"That's what we did 
wrong," said Sinba fimily. 
"It would have been much 
better if you had sent the 
generals to the Congress to 
brief them, instead of send¬ 
ing them to us." 


paacemaker 

■ Fonner Ftime Mini- 
'Mer loder Kumar Gaj' 
Iceen votary of the 
fonner Prime Mini- 
^rjgiwll iMOkf Bot stand on pre- 


13#:: ’’ rr. T' t , i; V. -j *, 1 rj. r^sTn 


bwQririog a 
’demKc 

'in ap'.laai friv ooiMitbs, 


L.K. Advani’sproteges: who’s up, who’s 
down 

CfovIndaeliaiyaiNais bean put In charge of the parly 

L j UP,whichwasaarii«rthefit»roeofasentorBJPtaaderin« 

M W SumlerlalPatwa(hdMtwiePmRSted of the Charm 

because he i$afling),atna|orehot In the arm for Govtnd, 
especially after he eucoelmdb'defused the leadership 
crItismuP. 

□ 

l>nMWOtfWilip|iiwi.KAdyant has lost aMc^^ 
m hie former c/Mbandl»6b0urmade boffItM 
promoting Ram Nailu Abhouph Mabaian Is part otthe 
campaign committee, be has not been called to any 
infbrnMl meetings, though onm upon a thno Malu^ was 
a daily visitor to the Advailnsfdence. ^ 

□ 

ItanNalB the mMdster of stale for railways has been * 

made minister of sMi (or honw. In a celcuMMi move to 
snub Mahaian.Hwttl|isbaN«dw made sure Naik got ' 

onVa|unktfndnlsiirib(pdSSpMshi8aaRloittympoillics. 
AdvanilsttymgtfcorigdlmHt. ,1 

□ 
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Cut out the effort in sending air cargo. 

XPS it. 


XPS introduces its multi-modal air cargo service across 300 destinations This service combines the super 
efficiency of Jet Airways and the reach of containerised XPS vehicles that effectively connect the airports 
to other destinations. As a result, you can get your cargo collected from your premises and delivered at the 
doorstep of the consignee, within just 24 to 48 hours’ 

The XPS Door-to-Door cargo land network stretches even further Covering more than 500 destinations, 
through its 156 branch offices. And helping customers realise their money faster through the convenient 
Collect-On-Delivery (COD) facility! Moreover, as a division of the Transport Corporation of India Ltd (TCI), 
XPS also offers you instant access to India’s largest multi-modal transport network of 800 company-owned 
offices. Thus, expanding your reach to over 3000 destinations nationwide’ 
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Partic'ulars 


Total income 
Total Expenditure 
Cross Profit 

{hfforc iU'pn'tiJdrin & interesi) 
Deprecintnin 
Profit before Tax 
Provision lor Taxation 
Profit after Tax 

Provision for Taxation for earlier years 
Net Profit before Dividend Tax 
Dividenti Tax 

Paid-up Equity Share Capital 

Reserves 

EPS (in Rupees) 


Rs, in millKtn 


Finfliurul year crKled 
March 31n. 

1751.80 

105T41 

698.39 

38.83 

659.56 
(107.07) 
552.49 

(6.93) 

545.56 
8.13 

192.00 

739.62 

28.41 


Financial year ended 
March Um. 1998 

1013.70 

679.61 

3H.09 

28.50 

105.59 

(16.56) 

289 03 
1.86 
292.89 
3.60 
48.00 
426.31 
15.25* 


Kiriin Peshpande 
Manupnsi Director 


• Adjusted for issue t»f ht>niis shares 
made in 1998'99. 

Nfxes; 

1) Increase in share capital is due to 
issue of bonus shares in the rarui of 
3:1 dufins 1998-99. 

2) (Jiunpany's Y2K expo.surc is liinircil 
to the exteiit of non-compliance by 
external agencies. The expendiiure 
ro ensure Y2K compliance is nm 
expected to have material effect on 
ihe fmanci.il stiuemenrs 

5) The aforesaid results Ji.ive Ivun taken 
on record by the Board i>l Directors 
of the CAMiipany :ii their mccrinK held 
on ISfh May, 1999, 





Mahindra'Britbh Telecom Ltd. 

Rcilintcreil CHflce Afs^lln BunJer, 
tjutemay Building, Mumbai -400 001 


PSL llni MeC.inn is nov 





































MfUint.-iirr: w.inrmt', to feel your we 

f'urests to he caressed 

0 

WdVfOi lunipiny lo tourh your face 
Afi ayeiMp, aunt I'^nyiny to hold you 
A JiiIuf'iKi.i friend diL.f b/ wc: 



IT TAKKS A LOT TO BE A VIP 

f‘t o J M ' .11 I. e >I r') ; I n)' A > I. i h i» r' ' »• . i 

M irt ft a )v i', . I »,] I- t u n 
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Kaigll crisis 

T he crisis in Kargil seems 
to be a repetition of what 
had happened in 1962 {Can 
India and Pakistan ever be 
friends, 6—12 June). The 
1962 war with China show¬ 
ed how ill-prepared India 
was as regards its army and 
navy. While India under 
Nehru and Krishna Menon 
flourished in selling NAM, 
China got down to basic 
needs and prepared its army 
for any eventualities. The 
result was the drubbing that 
India received in China's 
hands. 


payee and his Cabinet will 
be more forthright, 

R. Singh, New Delhi 

■ The news that the Indian 
Air Force had launched air 
attacks on militants in 
Batalik, Kargil and Dras 
came as a shock to most 
people. While there was ten¬ 
sion and anxiety all over the 
country, the army authorities 
tried vainly to play down the 
incident before it flared up 
into a full-scale war between 
the two countries. 

Though the relationship 
between the two countries has 
always been far from 
friendly, life in the valley 
was relatively peaceful 
before the Kargil conflict. 
After a decade of turmoil, 
tourists were slowly flock¬ 
ing back to Kashmir and the 
markets and hotels were 
back in business. Almost 
50,000 tourists from all over 
the country as well as from 
abroad had come to the Val¬ 
ley in the past two months. 
But now the tourism trade 
has been badly hit and it is 
unlikely that it will revive 
again in the near future. 


Similarly, in 1999, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee seems to 
be more pre-occupied in 
breaking the ice with 
Pakistan. He does not seem 
to realise that bus journeys 
and picnics at Islamabad and 
other cities of Pakistan have 
very little to do with realpoli- 
tik. Perhaps, next time, Vaj¬ 


IimIIm troops at Kargil: 
fighting a difficult hattlo 

Though Farooq Abdullah 
has promi.sed that there is no 
possibility of war, people 
reali.se that promises are but 
mere words and will not be 
fooled so easily. 

Reju Ganguly, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 



Pathetic state 


T he "letter bomb” written 
by Sharad Pawar, P. A. 
Sangma and Tariq Anwar rai¬ 
ses some important ques¬ 
tions concerning national 



Sonia Sandhi: la aho Pilmo 
Mlnlator matorlal? 

interests {The challenge, 

23—29 May). The Congress 
is clinging to Sonia Gandhi 
and claiming that she is entitl¬ 
ed to become PM. Reason: 
she belongs to the Nehru- 
Gandhi family. But is this 
the sole qualification to 
make the Italian-born Sonia 
PM of India? Sonia who mar¬ 
ried Rajiv in 1968 took to 
Indian citizenship only in 
1983. after it became clear 
that Rajiv would become the 
PM. Given this background, 
the revolt by the "Three Man 
Army' against Sonia is not 
unreasonable. 

Further, what’s Sonia’s 
political experience compar¬ 
ed to that of Pawar, Sangma, 
or even Tariq Anwar? She 
became a Congress party 
member only two years 
back. And today ^hc wants to 
become the PM. Don’t Sang¬ 
ma. Pawar and Anwar have a 
right to protest? If Sonia’s 
only aim is to save and streng¬ 
then the Congress, where is 
the need to nurture prime 


ministerial ambitions? It’s a 
pity that a 114-year-old par¬ 
ty has to depend on Sonia for 
survival. ^ 

Anjanl Purl, New Delhi 

■ With reference to the 
cover story The challenge, 
here are points to ponder for 
those who are affected by 
Sonia syndrome: 

• Sonia married Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi in 1968. She could have 
taken Indian citizenship in 
1973. But she did so only in 
1983, when Rajiv’s chance 
of becoming PM was 
certain. Does this prove that 
India is her countiy ? 

• In 1977, after the defeat of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, she took * 
refuge in the Italian embas¬ 
sy. Sonia came back to her 
mother-in-law’s house only 
after much persuasion. Then 
how can .she say that India is 
her motherland? 

• Sonia became a voter in 
1980 itself, though she beca¬ 
me an Indian citizen in 1983. 
Doesn’t this show her politi¬ 
cal ambitions at an very early 
stage? 

• If her sole ambition is only 
to" serve the Congress party ” ^ 
why should she nurture PM 
ambitions? 

• Finally, does she still 
retain "dual-citizenship" — 
Indian and Italian? 

If Sonia Gandhi would be 
kind enough to reply to these 
questions, her position will 
become much more stronger 
in the nation. 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 

Congenital 

problem 

I nder Malhotra's Proxy 
War (30 May-5 June) 
reminded me of Jawaharlal ^ 

Nehru’s statements. The for¬ 
mer Prime Minister while tal¬ 
king about Pakistan and 
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Muslims had said: "We have 
solved the Muslim problem 
for all times to come. 
However, Pakistan conti- 
to be the greatest 
headache to this country....” 

Indeed, since 1947, India 
has fought three bloody wars 
with Paidstan: in 1948,1965 
and 1971. And it*s fighting a 
low-intensity war in Kash¬ 
mir since 1989. The Kargil 
War, despite the much- 
publicised Gujral Doctrine 
and Vajpayee’s much- 
trumpeted Bus Diplomacy, 
only shows that we do not 
understand Pakistan’s 
psyche. 

Vldy» 8 sgMr,D 0 lhl 


yhe thin red line 

T he contradiction in the 
Left is glaring (What*s 
Left?, 23—^29 May). On the 
one hand, the CPI(M) wants 
to fight against the Congress 
in its stronghold in Kerala, 
West Bengal and Tripura, 
but have decided to support 
the Congress against the BJP 
and its allies. 

This is the height of politi¬ 
cal opportunism. Only till 
recently, the CPI(M) had 
a' jked the Congress as a 
ipitalist outfit. What’s 
more, even today it’s critical 
of the Congress’s economic 
policies. So how can the Left 
suddenly become the friend 
of the Congress? 

However, the Forward 
Bloc and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party are more 
honest. They have very cor¬ 
rectly asked its big brother, 
what difference does the 
Congress really have with 
theBJP?IftheCPI(M)can 
endorse the pro-Congress 
line, than what’s wrong in 
adopting a pro-B JP line? 
After ail, the BJP is trying to 
move away from the Hindut- 
va ideology and during the 
period the BJP-led govern¬ 
ment ruled India, there has 
been no instance of a commu¬ 
nal backlash. 

S. lydr, V 0 llorm (Twnl! Nadu) 



NiielMrtMtatPoklirM: hour of glory 


Nuke reality 

I nder Malhotra has rightly 
exposed the ’’standards” of 
some Indians who arc 
delighted when others pos¬ 
sess nuclear weapons, but 
consider them dangerous 
only when India acquires the 
same nuclear arsenal(5ecMn- 
ty check, 23—^29 May). 

It’s no secret that China is 
helping Pakistan’s nuclear 
and missile programmes. As 
a result. Palastan has develo¬ 
ped missiles which can carry 
nuclear warheads and hit tar¬ 
gets as far as in Kanyakuma- 
ri. China too has stationed 
nuclear-tipped missiles in 
Tibet which are directed at 
major Indian cities. For 
some Indians all these deve¬ 
lopments count for nothing. 
But the sky falls on their 


heads only when India fires 
Agni II missiles and con¬ 
ducts its own nuclear tests to 
safeguard her security. 

It’s high time the Indian 
government went ahead with 
‘further missile tests" ignor¬ 
ing these stupid Indians and 
made the country’s security 
fool-proof. After all, the 
world respects only the 
strong. And India deserves 
to command respect. 

L Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) _ 

My story 

T his relates to the passage 
extracted from Amita 
Malik's autobiography, No 
Holds Barred (9-15 May). 
Amita writes that I told her a 
‘lie’ about her Delhi Letter. 
Well, I did, in order not to 
hurt her by telling the truth. 


Now that she has asked for it, 
the truth was that 1 stopped 
her column, when readm 
stopped reading it. 

Tte Weekly readers of 
those days, accustomed to 
the sparkle and style and, of 
course, substance of articles 
by contributors such as V.S. 
Naipaul, Kingsley Martin, 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri, G. V. 
Desani, Aubrey Menen, 

Raja Rao, B. Rajan, etc., 
wouldn’t accept anything 
less. 

Amita’s column started 
off well: bright, breezy and 
even belligerent, informed 
by good taste, concern for fal¬ 
ling moral values and social 
graces and a healthy passion 
for excellence in style and 
content. But gradually her 
Delhi Letter lost its sting and 
slided into an overdose of 
the first person singular— 
an embarrassment not only 
to the editor but to the author 
too. Which being Amita 
Malik she never realised! 

She writes I asked her to 
write on Yamini Krishna- 
murii. I don’t remember. Per¬ 
haps I did.out of my frenzied 
admiration for the great arti¬ 
ste who I thought deserved 
maximum exposure possi¬ 
ble. Never mind who wrote 
what, so long as people kept 
writing or talking about her. 

1 thought Amita, a professio¬ 
nal columnist with a wide 
range of interests and a gift 
of expression, would be will¬ 
ing to write on Yamini who 
was a rage at that time. How 
could any one not be provok¬ 
ed to write on her? But 
Amita must have sulked and 
declined, since 1 didn’t carry 
anything by her on the legen¬ 
dary dancer. 

I’m sorry if my ‘lie’ has 
hurt Amita. The truth would 
have hurt her even more. My 
appeal to her: Dear, write 
whatever you fancy, but 
write with dignity, authority, 
accountability and, most 
important, with feminine 
grace. 

A.S. Raman, formeraddor, Tha 
llluatratad Weakly of India, 
(Maharaahtra) 



ContrWMjfd by MIHma . Calctina (WmI B^ngtO 
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MAYA KAMAJWTHBASIANAQE 


■ The Congress is hurt by what Pawar ha.s done and we hope he succeeds in hurting the Congress 
more. Anything that hurts the Congress directly benefits us. 

George Fernandes, defence minister and convener of the National OeimKranc AlUance 

■ If you invite American opinion on Kashmir, you will get an American plan for the Kashmir 
problem. 

Henry Kissinger, I>I Bombay, speaking on globalisation 

■ The difference between 1965,1971 and now is television. Leaders get on TV and say the most 
ridiculous things. 

K, P.S. O ILL, former director-general of Punjab Police, on politicians speaking on the Kargil conflict T 

■ What we have witnessed is not simply a 
breach of international norms but 
civilisational crime against humanity and 
barbaric medievalism. I am outraged. 1 feel 
I have been personally violated. 

JASWANT Singh, external affairs minister, after 
brutality committed on Indian soldiers 

■ George suffers from an ailment called premature articulation. 

K. NaTWAR Singh, Congress leader, on George Fernandes 

■ Having failed miserably, the Left is today politically isolated as it has never been. 

ASHOK MITRA, CPI(M) member of RajyaSabha 

■ We should learn to be patient. ^ 

Mohammad AZHARUDDIN. Indian cricket captain 
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Rehabilitation Council of India 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

ATTENTION STUDENTS! 

Are you planning to join or presently pursuing 
training course in any of the following fields in a Government, 
University, NomGovernmental run institutions?- 


■ Clinical Psychologists 

■ Audiologist and Speech 
Therapists 

■ Physiotherapists 

■ OccupationalTherapists 

■ Speech Pathologists 

■ Special Teachers for educating 
and training the handicapped 

■ Rehabilitation Psychologists 

■ Rehabilitation Social Workers 


■ Hearing Aid and Ear Mould 
Technicians 

■ Rehabilitation Engineers and 
Technicians 

■ Vocational Counsellors, 
Employment Officers and 
Placement Officers dealing 
with handicapped 

■ Multipurpose Rehabilitation 
Therapists,Technicians 

■ Rehabilitation Practitioners in 


Mental Retardation 

■ Orientation and Mobility 
Specialists 

■ Community Based 
Rehabilitation Professionals 

■ Rehabilitation Counsellors/ 
Administrators 

■ Prosthetists and Orthotists 

■ Rehabilitation Workshop 
Managers 

■ OphthalmicTechnicians 


If so, please ensure that the institution imparting such 
training programme is recognised by the Rehabilitation Council of India (RCl). 
Under Section 11 of RCI Act 1992, it is a mandatory legal requirement. 
Before applying for admission to any institution for the above mentioned courses, 
it is imperative on your part to make sure that the institution is recognised by 
the RCI and the validity of recognition is not oven Right to seek such information 
is your prerogative and by not doing so, you may well be putting your 
professional career under great risk 

Ensure that the organisation where jou are undergoing training has 



Dr. Thakur V. Hari Prasad 

(Chairman) 


For further details, please contact, Member Secretary 

Rehabilitation Councii of India 

(A Statutory Body of the Govt of India) 

Bharat Scouts & Guides Building.16 M.G. Marg, I.P. Estate, New Delhi-llO 002 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

BACK TO 

BASICS 

The sacking of Jagmohan 


This column has never been particularly 
kind to Jagmohan. It is, therefore, a parti¬ 
cular pleasure to congratulate him on the 
principled and unexceptionable stand he 
has t^en on the question of busines¬ 
smen, including multinationals, solemn¬ 
ly honouring their contractual obliga¬ 
tions. The first rule of markets is that 
obligations entered into must be honour¬ 
ed or else the assets of those who break 
their word shall be forfeit. Dalai Street operates on this prin¬ 
ciple. As do Threadneedle Street and Wall Street. Indeed, the 
entire sahukari network rests on this principle. Centuries ago, 
before colonialism dc-industrialised us, international trade 
was based on hundis issued by our Jagat Seths and honoured 
above any possibility of breach as far away as Damascus and 
Kashgar. WTO is no different. Contracts are for keeping. 

It is the first principle of modem capitalism. You pay your 
debts. Or you sink. A bankrupt is regarded a criminal liable to 
arrest and imprisonment. It is the very stuff of Victorian 
novels. Dickens* Uriah Heep is the paradigm. But in India, the 
state has always protected the rich. Which is why we have sick 
industries, but never run into sick industrialists. The cosiest 
nexus of them all is that which subsists between politicians of 
a certain kind and plutocrats of a certain kind. 

Which is, perhaps, why Pramod Mahajan (the model of poli¬ 
ticians of a certain kind) whipped off his lapel microphone 
and stormed off a TV set when I suggested that the argument 
he was making might have been cooked up at Nariman Point. 
I have ever since wondered whether, unknowingly, I had stum¬ 
bled upon some hidden truth, the full import of which still esca¬ 
pes me. Ironically, the TV debate was about the grant of licen¬ 
ces in the telecom sector. Mahajan had just made a considera¬ 
ble name for himself pillorying the hapless Sukh Ram, then 
Congress minister of communications. He had picked up 
some dope (or been fed it?) about how a small Indian firm, 
Himachal Futuristic, with two Third World partners, Bezeq of 
Israel and Shinwatra of Thailand, had been awarded major 
contracts for providing basic services in a number of exceptio¬ 
nally lucrative circles. The licence fee (or "levy") they had 
agreed to pay was way, way above the bid put in by competi¬ 
tors, almost all of whom were the biggest names in Indian 
industry backed by the biggest multinationals in the telecom 



M refused to coiuihre with Industrir In eiemiitlng them fron 
their contractual oblliatlons. Hehashadtopay ahaavy 
price for his uprightness. With but a hundred days to go to 
elections, Jagmohan has been turfed out, sent off to urban 
deselopment 


business worldwide. Mahajan was not only persuaded that the 
Himachal consortium would not be able to pay the promi^ 
fee, he was also livid that, after the bids had come in, a cap hZr, 
been put on the number of circles that any one operator could i 
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act This, he argued, would not only enable the Himachal con¬ 
sortium to wriggle out of the astronomic bid they had submit¬ 
ted, it would also enable them to choose the most lucrative cir- 
leaving but the crumbs for the others. The sacred prin¬ 
ciple of goal posts not being changed after the game had start¬ 
ed had, said Mahajan, been violated. Clearly, he thundered, 
there was the stench of corruption behind the whole exercise. 

AS 8UKH RAM RIMBUED, barely able to understand the 
question let alone give coherent answer, the BJP stormed the 
well of the House. For 13 days. Parliament was held to ran¬ 
som. When, eventually, Sukh Ram was permitted to state his 
side of the case, the Opposition would not let the minister read 
out his statement. He had to content himself placing it on the 
Table of the House, to be consigned from there direct into the 
morgue of the day ’ s printed proceedings. Nor would the Oppo¬ 
sition allow a debate on the subject. Democracy has never 
been a strong point with fascists. 

It is now a thousand days since the BJP disrupted the House 
and Mahajan disrupted our TV debate. Sukh Ram is no longer 
one of us. It is on his trustworthy shoulders that the BJP has 
wiested Himachal Pradesh. Sukh Ram's son has been reward- 

for services rendered with a BJP seat in the Rajya Sabha 
(deliciously close to Mahajan’s). Also, a large, leafy 
bungalow in Tughlaq Lane with puja rooms secure from the 
prying eyes of the CBI. That, however, is a matter between the 
BJP and it conscience. 

What is more relevant to the present is the matter of honour¬ 
ing contractual engagements. By giant consortiums at that, 
including the biggest of the multinationals. And the best and 
the brightest of Indian industry. Jagmohan refused to connive 
with industry in exempting them from their contractual obliga¬ 
tions. He has had to pay a heavy price for his uprightness. 
With but a hundred days to go to elections, Jagmohan has 
been turfed out, sent off to urban development, while the 
Prime Minister himself moves into the green pastures of 
communications. 

i The Prime Minister, of course, has other things on his 
’^ind. Kargil, for example. So it is hardly likely that he will 
Ux:k himself up with a roomful of multinationals to help them 
negotiate their way out of the hole they have got themselves 
into. There can be little doubt, therefore, that it is Vajpayee’s 
Mukhota For All Seasons who will do the actual wheeling and 
dealing. Back we come to the Walker-off-TV-sets. With the 
mandate to renegotiate — to mutual advantage, need one 
stress?—what had been settled and sealed at the time the con¬ 
tracts were signed. The money involved is a cool Rs 4,500 
crore, perhaps more. Not Mahajan’s. But yours. And mine. 
Which he or some BJP agent, unless it be the PM himself, will 
negotiate back into the poverty-stricken hands of the richest 
businessmen in India and their billionaire multinational part¬ 
ners. On the very eve, let it be noted, of an expensive elec¬ 
tions. Truly, a Government with a Difference. 

THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY IS over cellular telepho- 



It Is Hardly ilkalir that the PM will lock 
bhEsaif ip with a roomful of 
mattlnatlomlt to holp thom 
iogotiato tholr way out of tbo holo 
th^ havo got tbomoolvos lato. It 1$ 
Va|payoo*s Mokbota For AN Soasons 
who will do tbo actual wbaoliag aad 
dialing 


nes, the first gift of Lib-Glob to our telecom sector. It involves 
such Indian giants as the Ruias of E.ssar, the Mittals, the Amba- 
nis, the Rais of Usha International, and those former Indians, 
the Hindujas, now British but still chums of long standing 
with our wholly indigenous, India-bom Prime Minister, a 
gentleman they have nursed from obscurity to Race Course 
Road. 

There is no doubt all these redoubtable captains of industry, 
and their multinational friends, have made a terrible boo-boo. 
They grossly over-estimated the Indian market. They let them¬ 
selves be taken in by DoT propaganda and finance ministry 
leaflets. They did not survey the real level of demand. They 
did not judge the real level of revenues. They did not estimate 
their costs correctly. Their balancd-sheets, therefore, arc in 
the red. And they want you and me to pay them for that. Why, 
asks Jagmohan, should we? For asking the question, he’s 
been booted out. 

The implications of what this corrupt and self-serving regi¬ 
me is up to boggles the mind. If we let multinationals negotia¬ 
te their way out of this hole, the precedent will be set for any 
multinational to renege on any contract, the bigger the con¬ 
tract, the more assured being the prospect of negotiating their 
way out of the mess (subject, of course, to the usual considera¬ 
tions — for your personal copy of the schedule, please apply 
to Pramod Mahajan). The disease in cellular services will 
extend to V-SAT, radio-paging and finally basic services, all 
of which followed the licence fee model evolved initially for 
the cellular segment. To avoid this,.a compromise was sug¬ 
gested: scrap the licence fee and go in for revenue-.sharing but 
open the circle to everyone who wants to operate in it. In other 
words, make the monopolists in each circle end their monopo¬ 
ly as recompense for their not having paid their dues. This, the 
monopolists, all certified Believers in Competition, refused to 
consider. Capitalism, they patiently explained to the naive 
likes of Jagmohan, means having your cake and eating it too. 
Jagmohan had to go because he is an honest man with no links 
of ancient standing with prominent industrial houses like Vaj¬ 
payee, Advani and Mahajan. It is the price Jagmohan has had 
to pay for being such a straightforward naib tehsildar. 

He should have known his goose was cooked the day a 
renowned spiritual authority came to stay with one of the cellu¬ 
lar operators and the PM, his entire family in tow, was made to 
wait and wait in the bare verandah before being let in at long 
last to pay their respects. An effective way of signalling that 
contracts are for tearing up, fat cats aie for protecting. • 
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The money involved is a cool Rs 4,500 crore, perhaps more. 
Not Mahajan’s. But yours. And mine 
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At cross purposes 

The US lobbyist firms are hurting India by helping Pakistan 



At tiM US Coiifrtss: the lobbyists are making a quick buck at India’s aypansa 


L obbyist firms, retained by the Indi¬ 
an government in Washington to 
build support for its cause in the 
United States and in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, due to crass commercial con¬ 
sideration are not only hurting India's 
interests but helping Pakistan, by default. 

The implications of this scandalous 
association can be fathomed from the 
fact that at this juncture India is despera¬ 
tely trying to recover lost territory from 
the Pakistan-backed Afghan Mujahide¬ 
en and it can ill-afford a flawed percep¬ 
tion about her intentions in Washington. 
A lobbyist with ambivalent commit¬ 
ment could wreak havoc on New Del¬ 
hi’s endeavours. 

India fell in the lap of these spin doc¬ 
tors after the US slapped sanctions on 
New Delhi for conducting nuclear tests 
in Pokhran. In response, Pakistan, too, 
conducted nuclear tests at Chagai and 
that too was meted out a similar 
treatment. 

A lobbyist firm, Vemer- 
Liipert-Bemhard-Mcpherson and 
Hand, was retained by the Indian embas¬ 
sy to foster greater understanding bet¬ 
ween the two countries. The purpose 
was to impress upon the ’’decision- 
makers and opinion-makers in the 
United States about India's important 
economic achievements and future 
potential^ 

These objectives could only be met if 
these "decision-makers have a detailed, 
correct and balanced understanding of 
various political issues in India today 
including human rights, nuclear non¬ 
proliferation and the state of affairs in 
various regions of the country". 

The firm was expected to advise the 
embassy in dealing with legislation pen¬ 
ding in the Congress that could have an 
adverse impact on the economic, politi¬ 
cal or diplomatic relationships between 
the two countries. These lobbyists, with 
access to confidential information, were 
refrained from representing any client 
whose "interests are in conflict with or 
hostile to the interests or concerns of the 
Government of India". If the firm chose 
to pick up such an account, then it was 
obliged to inform the Indian embassy. 
For these labours, the lobbyists were to 


be paid US$ 50,000 that included a trip 
to Delhi. 

Besides India, this finn al.so had as its 
client Lockheed Martin Corporation, a 
company that has significant interests in 
Pakistan. Pakistan had employed a num¬ 
ber of companies or lobbyists so that 
they would help to ease the sanctions 
against it. 

Lockheed was one of them. The manu¬ 
facturer of fighter aircraft and space 
ships had supplied a number of F-16, 
‘Flying Falcon’ fighter aircraft to Islama¬ 
bad. These aircraft, since the US- 
impo.sed sanctions following the Chagai 
tests, have been in a state of disuse for 
want of spare parts. As arms manufactu¬ 
rers rake in a sizeable profit by supply¬ 
ing spares and ammunition, Locl^e^ 
want^ the sanctions to be softened. 

The lobbyists tried to kill two birds 
with one stone. On 16 March, 1999, 
Senators Helms, Brownback and others 
introduced a Bill in the Senate that 


sought to suspend certain sanctions with^ 
respect to India and Pakistan. The Bill, 
dealing specifically with the replenish¬ 
ment of defence spares, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The introduction of this Bill may help 
India but it al.so helps Pakistan so that 
the latter can safely reactivate its F-16 
fleet. According to information from 
Islamabad, more than nine F-16 aircraft 
have been grounded for want of spares. 

These clandestine associations with 
those who are in conflict with India’s 
national interest arc not known in the 
South Block. "Lobbyist firms are retain¬ 
ed by the Indian embassy in Washing¬ 
ton," said a source in the foreign 
ministry. 

Clearly, it never struck the officials 
tying up with these spin doctors that they 
could be pitching for a company that 
would also plead die case of P^istan. 

Smt^Kmpoor/MmwDmlhl 
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But what if they are within us? 


ndian foreign minister Jaswant Singh is not a religi¬ 
ous man. But these days, he sleeps fitfully, wakes up 
with the dawn and prays — that the war might end 
with honour so that the boys can conte home. His 
anger and rage at being stabbed in the back are palpa¬ 
ble. "We put our trust in them," he says of Pakistan, his 
voice shaldng. "Now we have to make sure the boys return 
home safe. We would be failing in our responsibility to 
India if we let the killings continue." 

But everything seems to indicate that the war in Kargil 
will escalate and widen rather than defuse itself. This is iro¬ 
nic. India can’t afford the war because, in an election year, 
body bags matter to it. Pakistan can’t pay the economic 
costs of battle. And yet, with Pakistan foreign minister 
Sartaj Aziz’s trip ending in such spectacular failure, wind¬ 
ing up this war seems a distant goal. 

What are the compulsions of the major actors? 

The Indian Army, the fourth-largest in the world, has to 
show it has won the war. So, it has to recover all the territo¬ 
ry it has lost. 

For the Pak Army, the stakes are very high indeed. It has 
to show that it is Ae army which is calling the shots in 


Pakistan, not the civilian leadership. So it has to prove in 
Pakistan that diplomacy doesn’t work in relations between 
nations, but force does. Is Pakistan ripe for a military 
coup? If the civilian political leadership decides to defy the 
army, yes, maybe. In which case the war will intensify into 
a military Finsd Solution to Kashmir. 

In Pakistan, the Jamaat-e-Islami has criticised the 
government for fighting a ‘most useless war’. It has dubb¬ 
ed the Nawaz Sharif government a helpless, ineffectual 
entity. Goaded far enough, Sharif might respond by assert¬ 
ing himself and stopping the war. But only if there is no 
loss of face for him. 

In India, there is subtle pressure to build up a case for an 
across-the-LoC intrusion. Either that, which will lead to a 
declared war, or some decisive campaign around July, 
which will ensure the BJP can say with pride on 15 August 
that they won India's territory back for it. 

As stories of sorrow, pain and anger come pouring out, 
it seems clear that options are seriously limited. The flght- 
ing is not going to stop. And if it doesn’t stop now, it never 
will. • 

AdMIPHmMm/MtwOmmi 
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ntelligence failure,” roared Mr Dhawan after 
consuming his fifth large phoren whisky (i.e., 
made and bottled in Scotland). ”No! No-'! A 
friend of mine in the army told me the comman* 
der of the area was incapable,” said a lady and 
a former member of Parliament. Sandhya Chibb, a busines¬ 
swoman, stubbed out her India King urgently to ensure partici¬ 
pation in the conversation: "These army people are not as 
good as they're made out. I don’t think we can b^t Pakistan in 
a war." 

The ex-MP butted in again: "Arrey, these chaps get all the 
facilities in high altitudes. They have all the fun and we think 
they are fighting; now the cat is out of the bag.” 

Dhawan interrupted, ”Woh chhodo, but have you people 
heard of this farmhouse gig, next week..." 

Were Saurav Kalia’s eyes gouged out at the same time this 
conversation was going on in a Delhi cocktail party? Or was it 
a little later? Army doctors are not sure. But they Imow that he 
was tortured before he was killed. And it was an evening in 
May. 

Twenty-two-year-old Saurav, who joined the army in 
December last year, was posted in Kargil—a post called Baj- 
rang, in India's possession. He got orders to vacate the post, 
located at 17,000 feet, as the winters were severe and unbeara¬ 
ble. This is a routine in these areas of Kargil and Kaksar. Sau¬ 
rav was a happy man, he left the rations in the bunker as they 
remain fresh in these temperatures and ordered his men to 
pack up. 

Two months later, Saurav was summoned to the second- 
in-command of his unit (4 Jat). He was told there was informa¬ 
tion that infiltrators had entered the area. He was to go and 
check Bajrang. Saurav and five other soldiers left that evening 
for Bajrang. Since the post was not too far away from their 
base they reached in a few hours. 

But several pairs of eyes had been following them. As the 
patrol approached the bunker, they were attacked and captur¬ 
ed by PaUstani infiltrators. Bajrang had been taken—by the 
Pakistanis. 

After two days of no news, 30 soldiers were sent to Baj¬ 
rang. They were confronted by the infiltrators and in the battle 
that followed a Captain Bhardwaj was killed. The soldiers had 
to retreat and firm up at a distance. Three weeks later, Bajrang 
is still occupied and the body of Captain Bhardwaj is lying bet¬ 
ween Baijang and the firm-up position of the Indian troops. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan returned the bodies of Saurav and the 
others. Tlteir eyes were pierced, genitals cut and scoops of 
flesh removed from places. After two weeks of torture, these 
men in uniform were shot dead. Their bodies were handed 
over four days later. 



TlMM|h both Ms hands had to baamputitadfr^ Duoarila 


A BLOCK AWAY in the same hospital where the post mortem 
of these five soldiers is being done, 20-year-old Sepoy Duozo- 
lie Angami smiles angelically. Though both his hands had to 
be amputated from the wrists, he feels "proud” because "it hap¬ 
pened while I was defending my coun^". 

Angami grew up in the hills of Nagaland where he led a 
wonderfully free existence: cutting wood, hunting and play- 1 
ing football with friends. He went to a missionary school for 
some time. At 18 he joined the army and was posted in the 
Naga battalion. 
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His battalion was posted toSrinagar in March this year. "By 
the time our unit reached, it was April and by the first week of 
May we were asked to move to l>as," he said. Braving sub¬ 
zero temperatures, Angami and his colleagues reached Dras 
by 8 May. Barely three days into their acclimatisation pro¬ 
gramme, they were asked to go and relieve a company on one 
of the posts. 

Angami said: "We were told to be careful as some informa¬ 
tion had come in about some Pakistani infiltrators in our 
territory." 


Alfa company of the Naga battalion, 
to which Angami belonged, left at 
4 in the morning. They left eariy as an 
arduous climb of 8 km lay before them 
and every few metres "we felt just too tir¬ 
ed to continue”. These jawans catty 
their rifles, ammunition and water along 
with them. The weight of this pitthu (as 
it is called) is 2S to SO kg. At a certain 
point of the climb, arouf^ 10 am, they 
stopped for rest and a drink of water. 
Angami and his buddy, Nicholas, just 
fell on the snow around ^em. 

"There was no sign of a single Pakista¬ 
ni till then and 1 was convincM^ the infor¬ 
mation was wrong, but the orders were 
to reach a specific post at 18,050 feet by 
noon and relieve them. So that they can 
start their journey back and reach the 
base in time," said Angami. 

But Angami and his entire company 
did not realise they had walked into a 
trap. As the tired jawans lay resting, 
there was a sudden spurt of gu^re from 
all directions. Angami woke up with a 
jerk, held his rifle, spotted a place to take 
cover and began to nudge Nicholas who 
had not moved. A nervous Angami 
began to shake him desperately. Anga¬ 
mi turned around—Nicholas was de^. 

Angami rushed to take cover bdiind a 
rock but he was a trifle late. "The enemy 
had sponed me. Being at a height, far 
beyond my range, 1 was a sitting duck." 

He took the barrage from the machine 
gun on his hands. Today, the country has 
laden him with honours but he has no 
hands to receive them. But he has no 
regrets either. "'Desk ke liye duty tha our 
usme goli laga to kya huaT 

¥miLK ANOARH VORCBS a smU^ 
older counterpart pats his back to encou¬ 
rage him. He is Havaldar Salim Moham¬ 
med of the Grenadiers. "BAoiyyn, ye Dras-Kargil waale ilake 
mein to kabhi kuch nahin hota tha, aurhatnne bhi kabhi zyada 
gaur nahin kiya, ab bhugat rahein hain,* he said. 

Posted in the Dras sector, 4B-year-old Salim*s company 
was guarding post number 5165, about an hour from Dras. 
Their role was to defend the post and keq) a watch on the 
Pakistani post on the other side of the LoC. Around 14 May, 
there were confirmed reports of infiltrators in the area. Accor¬ 
ding to Salim, more forces had been sent to the area to fight 
the intruders. "Our task was to continue defending the post but 
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were told to fire on the Pakistanis if they showed any 
movement." 

On 16 May, the Pakistani artilleiy started giving support 
fire to the infiltrators. "It now became urgent for us to open 
fire from our defence positions as our artillery hadn't moved 
up and our offensive needed some support," said Salim. So 
they started firing on the enemy posts. But for how long? 
Paldstani artillery was well-positioned and well-prepared. 
Reminiscing those moments, Salim says, ”Kuch hi ghanton 
mein arty ka gola hamare post par giro.*' He shows his plaster¬ 
ed hand, which is a result of the artillery shelling that day. 

It appears from the account of these soldiers that the first 
few days of the Kargil campaign were like walking into a cave 
and later realising it was a dragon’s mouth. In the absence of 
any accurate information about the number of infiltrators, 
each time an army patrol went it was walking into a well-laid 
trap. 

Lt. Debanjan Bhattacharya, of Salim's unit, led one of the 
first patrols in the Dras area on 8 May. The patrol was sent to 
check the presence of infiltrators and ascertain their numbers, 
capability and the degree of threat. He started with 14 soldiers 
in the evening around 5 pm. A night patrol was considered to 
I be a safer bet. The other side was, however, better prepared. 
Around 10 pm. the patrol radioed they had been ambushed, 
after which no information was received. In the enusing battle 
which lasted over two hours, the patrol was completely out¬ 
numbered and had to retreat. But not before four of the 
soldiers gave up their lives fighting for the country. 

Lt. Bhattacharya did return the next morning with the remai¬ 
ning soldiers. But *Bhatta', as his friends called him, had to 

U 



Hmlilar Japmilar Nath has lost vision ponnanontly In ono oyo, 
though doctors say thoy might ho ablo to sava tho othor ono 


leave again after a week. He is yet to return from that patrol. 
The army has declared him missing. 

IFTHE IMPRESSION is that India caught the infiltrators just 
in time then it should be dispelled. The Pakistam infil^tors 
had ensured the entry of the Afghan Mujahideen into Srinagar 
and one can’t be sure how many have entered the mainland. 
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It appears from the account of 
these soldiers that the first few 
^ days of the Kargll campaign were 
like walking Into a cave and later 
realising It was a dragon’s mouth 


As early as 19 May, Afghan militants were brought into India 
by slain militant Altaf Mir’s brother. 

On 18 May. a local informer told the army that some Muja¬ 
hideen were hiding in Shiroma village, near Srinagar. By 
then, the army had alerted itself to infiltration in the Kargil- 
Dras area. So a platoon of the Mechanised Infantry unit based 
in Srinagar was sent, acting on this tip-off. 

But the informer was part of a larger plot. As the platoon 
approached Naushera, a village before Shimora. they had wal¬ 
ked into a trap. Naushera was alive with landmines. The unsus¬ 
pecting platoon commander. Maj. Ajay Kumar stepped on the 
first mine. He was thrown up a few metres and his body tom 
r into smithereens. Four others met the same fate. The mine kill¬ 
ed six civilians too. Havaldar Japender Nath, who revealed 
the story to Sunday, was among the survivors. He hasn’t got 
off lightly though — he has lost vision permanently in one 
eye, though doctors say they might be able to save the other 


one. His face is disfigured but the doctors have done some 
cosmetic surgery on it and about his left leg he says. '"Mere 
ghutne se le kar neeche tak, koi haddi ruihin hai, doctor ne 
kaha hai rod lagega." 

Kulwinder Singh and Balwinder Singh of 8 Sikh were part 
of the company which went to secure post no. 4460 in the 
Tiger Hills, near Kargil. ’’They let us come into a position 
where we were surrounded by mountains on three sides. Then 
they opened fire from all three sides,” said Kulwinder. With¬ 
out any artillery back-up, it was difficult. According to Bal¬ 
winder, ”Our fire could not even reach them." 

Yet in these difficult conditions, no offensive launched by 
the Pakistani army was successful. The Indian Army held on 
to its positions after discovering the presence of armed infiltra¬ 
tors. This gave enough time for reinforcements to be rushed in 
and artillery guns to be deployed. It was because of the brave¬ 
ry of these soldiers who bore the brunt of the attack initially, 
that today India can manoeuvre itself to an advantageous 
position. 

As guns boom on the border, for much of the nation it is busi¬ 
ness as usual. Life goes on and the army wouldn’t have it any 
other way. Those who are fighting arc content, for this is what 
they do best. Those who are partying are also content, for this 
comes to them easily. 

Only those who have lost fathers, sons, brothers and hus¬ 
bands, who wake up screaming at night, can’t understand the 
senselessness of it all. They want, so badly, to feel angry. But 
all they feel is pain. • 

Frmnmb Dhml tmmmnta /M^w DmM 
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Shouldn’t we have foreseen and forestalled 
the easily-anticipatable gameplan 
of Islamabad? 


O f the painful lessons of the 
country's predicament in the 
Kargil war zone, the most 
important can be driven 
home only by underlining 
the bitter truth that has by now become a 
cliche: those who fail to learn from his¬ 
tory are condemned to repeat it. And this 
kind of histoiy, let it be added, never 
repeals itself as a farce; almost always as 
a tragedy, as we are discovering to our 
dismay on the bleak, brazenly-violated 
heights stretching from Dras to Batalik. 

No wonder there is nationwide outra¬ 
ge over Pakistani perfidy and "betrayal” 
(the latter expression is Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee's), which is magnified manifold 
by the Pakistani Army's bestiality in 
torturing Indian soldiers in its captivity 
and then returning their badly mutilated 
bodies. Neither the army of Pakistan nor 
the Pakistani state that enables the milita¬ 
ry to not only to behave savagely but 
also to dominate the entire system and 
society can any longer be called civilised. 

However, while all this is true, is it 
enough for us to behave with an injured 
sense of anger and resolve not to rest 
until the last of the Pakistani invaders, 
both regular soldiers and mercenaries of 
Afghani vintage, are either driven out or 
killed? Shouldn’t wc have foreseen and 


forestalled the easily-anticipatable 
gameplan of Islamabad? Where an 
ounce of preventive action might have 
sufficed, tons of punitive measures have 
become necessary, involving very 
heavy cost in blood to the officers and 
men of the armed forces. 

At this juncture, it is legitimate to 
expect that rather than getting involved 
in an acrimonious inquiry into who blun¬ 
dered and why, we should concentrate 
on defeating the enemy who has had the 
effrontery to violate the Line of Control 
(LoC) in a sector of the highest strategic 
importance. But this cannot blind us to 
the stark reality that there has been not 
only a "massive failure" of intelligence 
but also crass negligence by top policy¬ 
makers, political, bureaucratic and mili¬ 
tary, who never had time to sit together 
and speculate what the next move of 
Pakistan might be after the decadc-long 
proxy war in Jammu and Kashmir had 
been contained. To cap it all, the Nation¬ 
al Security Council (NSC), formed with 
much fanfare last November, did not 
meet even once until two weeks after the 
battle in the Kargil region had begun. 

THE QUESTION NOW is whether after 
having dealt with the Pakistani invaders 
— and this will take a lot of time — we 



The nationwide outrage 
over Pakistani 
"betrayal" was 
magnifled manifold by 
the Pakistani Army’s 
bestiality In torturing 
Indian soldiers In its 
caiitivlty and then 
returning their mutilated 
bodies. Neither the Pak 
Army nor the Pakistani 
state that enables the 
military to not only to 
behave savagely but also 
to dominate the entire 
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any longer be called 
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will revert to business as usual. This is vitably involve other powers coming in Arshad Hussain for Pakistan. I nicknam- 
not a rhetorical and irrelevant query. It to India’s rescue. The thought that Mao ed it the "Husseiniwalla Pact", the refcr- 

is, in some respects, the heart of the mat- and his military leaders would launch a ence being to a spot in the Sutlej where 

ter. What we have allowed to happen in shaip but carefully-calibrated limited firing used to be exchanged frequently 
a sector that overl ?oks the lifeline bet- action did not occur to anyone. Not even then. Only a few days later started the 
ween Kashmir and Ladakh and has to Jawaharlal Nehru, for which he was Pak army-led infiltrations of irregulars 

implications for our position on the rightly pilloried by, among othes, a that led to the 1%5 war. The pattern was 

Siachen glacier is far worse than anyth- young, up-and-coming MP named Atal much the same in December 1989 when 

ing of this kind in the past. The Chinese Behari. the proxy war in Kashmir began imtnedi- 

built a road in Aksai Chin, and we learnt Today there is much wringing of ately after V.P. Singh had come to 
of it from a Chinese magazine and from hands that preparations for the Kargil power and had made Mufti Sayeed, a 
Beijing’s invitations for the road’s ope- outrage were U^ng place at the precise Kashmiri, his home minister, 
ning. Our imbecilic response was to pro- moment when Nawaz Sharif and Vaj- On each of these occasions, be it 
test to the Chinese that their road- payee were embracing each other at noted, the Pakistani calculation was that 
builders had "entered Indian territory Lahore. But, pray, how is this different the government in New Delhi was weak 
without valid visas". from the equally deceitful sequence in and vacillating. Having succeeded in 

Five years later, after the Galwan post 19657 Then Pakistan had floated a trial their nefarious gameplan in Kargil, the 

in Ladakh had been surrounded by the balloon in Kutch. The fighting there was Pakistanis, especially the military, were 

Chinese but not demolished, we conclu- ended, amidst wide applause, as a result bucked up by the fact that the Vajpayee 

^ ded that while there might be skirmishes of an agreement, promoted by Harold government had been reduced to being a 

and patrol-level clashes, the Chinese Wilson, then Prime Minister of Britain, caretaker one. But, as in Shastri’s time, 

would do "nothing big", and that a major The accord was signed by two brothers- so now, they did encounter sharp and 

war between India and China would ine- in-law, Azim Hussain for India and decisive action. Air power has been used 
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though, so far, only on our side of the 
LoC and no Pakistani can be in any 
doubt that the effrontery in Kargil will 
under no circumstances be tolerated. 

The message to Sartaj Aziz was as 
clear as it was cold. He was tersely told 
that bleating about "defusing" the ten¬ 
sion was meaningless until the violation 
of the LoC was undone. Remarkably, 
Aziz had arrived in Delhi after a sudden 
dash to Beijing to consult with 


An Indian contlngant at the front 

Pakistan's traditional and dependable 
ally. From all accounts, Aziz got no 
great comfort from his Chinese hosts. 
Unlike other major powers, they did not 
publicly embarrass Pakistan by demand¬ 
ing that the LoC be respected. But they 
did not bail Islamabad out of the mess of 
its own creation. They insisted on the 
matter being settled by peaceful, bilate¬ 
ral talks. Other countries, most notably 
the United States, have been more for¬ 
thright on the LoC’s sanctity. However, 
even they have been much milder in 
their public utterances than in their priva¬ 
te remonstrance with Pakistan. 

As I write this, our foreign minister, 
Jaswant Singh, is on his way to China. A 
better appreciation of Beijing's view of 
the situaton will be available only after 
his return home. But it is reasonable to 
conclude that in devising their response 
to the failure of the Aziz mission, 
decision-makers in Islamabad will have 
to reckon with their country's diploma¬ 
tic isolation. 


BEFORE TRYING TO fathom the likely 
scenario, it is necessary to devote atten¬ 
tion to a supremely important question: 
what is wrong with our Pakistan policy 
that we unfailingly get into trouble? The 
source of trouble is a fundamental con¬ 
tradiction which we cannot resolve easi¬ 
ly or quickly and from which there is no 
escape. 

On the one hand, India and Pakistan 
cannot be enemies for ever. At some 


stage, the two countries, bom of the 
same civilisation and with much in com¬ 
mon, will learn to live in peace, harmo¬ 
ny and hopefully cooperation. On the 
other hand, in spite of an undoubted 
expansion of the "peace lobby" in that 
country, as in this one, Pakistan's hostili¬ 
ty towards India is so profound that the 
deeply-entrenched military- 

bureaucratiC'feudal combination can 
always subvert or defeat any project to 
improve Indo-Pak relations. 

Having watched the ups and downs of 
the India-Pakistan discourse since the 
Nehru-Noon Pact (on the treatment of 
minorities in East Pakistan) in 1950, it is 
my conviction that most Indians, especi¬ 
ally those on the Delhi-Islamabad semi¬ 
nar circuit, woefully underestimate the 
Pakistani sentiment in Kashmir. Despite 
the failure of their repeated attempts to 
wrest Kashmir by force or even by a com¬ 
bination of force and Pakistan-backed 
insurgency by disaffected Kashmiris for 
which Delhi is culpable, Pakistanis 
believe that they have got to go on inten¬ 


sifying pressure on Kashmir and some 
day they will succeed. 

Furthermore, the refusal of the inter¬ 
national community to intervene in^. 
Kashmir, despite desperate efforts by 
Pakistanis, is a sore point with them. But 
their resolve to go on fighting is reinforc¬ 
ed by several other factors. An import¬ 
ant one of these is the galloping Islamisa- 
tion of Pakistan, especially of the Pak 
Army, from the days of Zia. This, combi¬ 
ned with the vow 4l’ many, including the 
hot-heads in the armed forces, to 
"avenge" the liberation of Bangladesh, 
becomes a potent force. To this must be 
added the Nuclear Factor. Even at a time 
when the Pakistani nuclear programme 
was covert and in its initial stages, gene¬ 
rals at the GHQ used to boast that 
nuclear weapons would not only para¬ 
lyse the Indian nuclear might but also 
deprive India of the advantages of its 
conventional superiority. Under these 
circumstances, it was felt that Pakistan 
could either wrest Ka.shmir or at least 
internationalise it yet again through a 
"bold and brash" military action. 

QUITE CLEARLY, THE Kargil misad¬ 
venture was bom of this fanta.sy. It 
hasn't worked the way its planners 
expected it to. But, from the Pakistani 
point of view, it hasn't totally failed yet. 
That was evident during Sartaj Aziz’s 
futile mission to Delhi which was staged 
solely to impress the outside world that 
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Islamabad was keen to "defuse" the ten¬ 
sion. Most countries continue to blame 
Pakistan for violating the LoC and are 
demanding that the line be respected. 
However, some in Pakistan might be 
drawing some comfort from the recent 
statement of the German foreign mini¬ 


ster about the concern of the G-8. This 


V RAJAOOPAL 

rich nations' club is holding its summit 
meeting on 18 June. 

Pakistan now has three choices. It can 
quietly allow the invaders to withdraw 
and hope to perpetrate some other provo¬ 
cation later that could be more success¬ 
ful. Or, it could let the aggressors squatt¬ 
ing on Indian teiritory to be annihilated 
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was undone. 
RemaifcaUy, Aziz had 
arrived In Delhi after a 
sudden dash to BeUIngto 
eonsuK with Pakistan's 
traditional and 
dependable ally. Prom all 
aocountor Aziz got no 
great comfort from his 
Chinese hosts 


by this country through military action, 
ground and aerial, confined to the Indian 
side of the LoC. Since this will inevitab¬ 
ly take time, perhaps several months, 
and the casualties are bound to be high, 
Pakistan might hope for internal dissen¬ 
sions, especially at election time. Or 
Pakistan could deliberately try to raise 
the ante in the Kargil-Siachen sector, or 
elsewhere in Kashmir, in a desperate 
gamble that the heightened level of fight¬ 
ing between the two neighbours would 
at last bring about the hitherto elusive 
international intervention on the Kash¬ 
mir issue. 

The third course is the obvious one 
for Pakistan to adopt though it might be 
deterred from a reckless course for fear 
of adverse international reaction, 
because of the possibility of a military 
disaster as in 1965, and because of the 
perilous state of the Pakistani economy 
which cannot bear the burden of a wider 
war and its inevitable consequences. 
But then madness has reigned at the 
Pakistani GHQ in the past and could do 
so again. 

It follows therefore that if this country 
does not wish to fall in the Pakistani 
trap, it will have to be vastly more vigil¬ 
ant against every possible Pakistani mis¬ 
chief than it has shown itself to be in Kar- 
gil. Policy-makers in Delhi must learn to 
put themselves in the shoes of their 
Pakistani opposite numbers and then 
anticipate wlUt they would do if they 
were making the decisions in Islama¬ 
bad. Eternal vigilance is the price not 
only of liberty but also of a country’s ter¬ 
ritorial integrity and security. • 
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Remembering 


A soldier’s diary 


n my time (1972-75) in the Kargil 
brigade, the region was more sere¬ 
ne and |>eaceful. The Pakistan 
Army had been given a proper 
hammering during the 1971 War 
all the way from Draz to Turtuk. Many 
ridge lines and much tactical ground 
was captured, notably the historic Point 
13620 (in feet) height, KargiPs vital 
ground. 

13620 as it is commonly called lies on 
the east of the Shingo river which bisects 
Kargil. This ridge line stretches further 
cast up to the partially glaciated CameP s 
Back and from there, on to Batalik. Mili¬ 
tarily 13620 is the heart and soul of Kar¬ 
gil, standing sentinal over the narrow 
valley, in command of all it surveys. 

13620 was with Pakistan at the time 
of the ceasefire in 1949. Before Partition 
the Dogra rulers of Kashmir had their 
outposts right up to Gilgit- 
Bunji-Skardu-Kargil-Leh and further, 
manned mainly by Sikh and Dogra 
soldiers. When Pakistan regular soldiers 
accompanied by the Taliban of the 1947 
vintage carried out their first intrusion in 

1947, these garrisons fought gallantly 
defending these posts. 

Skardu, the launch pad for the present 
set of intrusions, was held by a company 
of 6JAK Rifles, which included 75 
Muslim soldiers. The Gorkha Major 
Sherjung Thapa defended Skardu on 
Gen. Thimayya’s personal orders. Last 
Man Last Round for a full one year till 
the post fell after the Muslims had 
deserted. Most of the Sikhs were exe¬ 
cuted. Thanks to the British 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
Army, Thapa was unharmed. He won an 
MVC and several other decorations in 
his lifetime. He died last year at the ripe 
old age of 93. 

Similarly Col Chiwang Rinchin, 
MVC and Bar, the hero of Nubra Valley, 
was instrumental in defending Leh in 

1948. In 1971, he captured Turtuk and 
areas in the vicinity where the fighting is 
going on today. Rinchin was a double 
MVC and also died last year. Turtuk is 


outside the present intrusion zone and 
the eastern extremity of the present 
round of fighting. Turtuk is also the 
tough under-belly of Siachen. 

13620 was wrested for the first time 
from Pakistan in 1964 during the Kutch 
intrusions. It was handed back to Paki¬ 
stan after both sides agreed to pull back 
troops. In llic 1965 War, it was recaptur¬ 
ed and once again returned to Pakistan 
after the Tashkent Agreement. Bri¬ 
gadier V.K. Ghai won an MVC for this. 
In 1971 it was retaken for keeps, not just 
13620 but the entire ridge up till 
Camel's Back and another ridgeline call¬ 
ed Black Rocks in front of it. The 1971 
victor of 13620 was Brigadier M.L, 
Whiq, who also won a MVC. 13620 is 
the most decorted pinnacle in the history 
of mountain warfare conferring three 
MVCs and scores of other decorations. 

W henever a new unit arrives at the 
Line of Control (LoC), Pakistani 
troops opposite the new arrivals, usually 
the Nor^em Light Infantry or other tri¬ 
bal soldiers from the northern areas, try 
to test their grit and resolve. In this inst¬ 
ance they were testing India's triple Vic¬ 
toria Cross winning Second Five Gork¬ 
ha Rifles (FF). Since Pakistan had lost 
considerable ground in Kargil sector 
since 1965 and were demoralised in the 
aftermath of the 1971 War, my Gorkhas 
were adequately respected. There was 
never any firing, not even in anger. 

Once Pakistan attempted an encroach¬ 
ment on the LoC below one of our posts 
along the Shingo river. A few Gorkhas 
flashed their Idiukhris and that did the 
trick. On another occasion, one of the | 
Johnies being ferried from Black Rocks | 
to Post 43 in a Flying Fox fell into the | 
Shingo river and probably froze to ! 
death. The Pakistani soldiers helped in 
locating his body near a point where the 
Shingo joins the Indus. 

Kargil town stands at 8,BOO feet south 
of the Shingo. The 121 Brigade head¬ 
quarters and my headquarters were sepa¬ 
rated by a single-span Bailey bridge. 
The Brigade Commander, my boss and 
veteran of the 1948 Kashmir War was an 
intrepid mountain walker. We had built 










a golf course but could never interest 
him in the game though he did happily 
inaugurate the course. We used to play 
in summer on Sunday mornings. The 
rest of the time it was snow-skiing. 

In October every year, Gorkhas cele¬ 
brate Dussehra like the Germans their 
beer festivals. Two right-sized and right- 
teraperanient buffaloes had to be found 
who would be acceptable to the panditji 
and Subedar Major, but more 
importantly, accept booming the sacri- 
ficial buff^oes. Some days before the 
ce remony. le Brigade Commander who 
had targeted my office (like the Pakista¬ 
nis have his office, now with artillery) 
with his binoculars, found I was enjoy¬ 
ing Kargil more than he was. '} 

He c^ed up: "Ashok, I want you to 
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Indian troops at Kargil: Facing the 
fire _ 

Study the ground between Draz and 
Batalik and give me an appreciation of 
the enemy threat to Kargil." He made it 
clear that this was to be a ground recon- 
naisance, not a map study. 

I was ten days on my Kargil expedition 
and walked over and survey^ some 
of the very areas in which the intrusions 
have taken place. On the 11th day which 
was D-Day for Dussehra, I returned to 
Kargil and produced the appreciation of 
the situation, as on 5th October, 1973. 
As it was a top Secret document, it had 
to be hand written. My assessment: 
{yhile Kargil was tactically more 


important, the threat to Batalik was the 
most dangerous. 

Lt Gen. P.S. Bhagat, VC. who was 
the Northern Army Commander and had 
only the previous year along with Lt. 
Gen. Hamid Khan, delineated on the 
map the LoC resulting from the 1971 
War, was present during the discussion 
on my threat paper. He was the only one 
who agreed with my assessment. 

Behind Kargil is the Zanskar Valley 
where refugees from the shelling in Kar- 
gil and Draz have found shelter. In belter 
days, scores of trekkers and mountai¬ 
neers would walk along these mountain 
trails. In winter our patrols from Kargil 
went to Chorbatla through Batalik and 
once from Draz over Zojila to Sonamaro 
which is the base for the shorter route to 


Gum of Kargil: Protecting point 13620 

Today, the 
Pakistani shells 
have left Kargil 
pockmarked. 
Fortunately, the 
valour and wisdom 
of Kargil is 
enshrined In 
13620 and the 
proud people of 
Kargil 


Amamath. In good weather we would 
return to Sonamarg the same day after a 
darshan of the Iwf'cim in the cave and 
the mythological pair of pigeons outside 
it. 

Those were happy days. The only 
intrusion in our lime was committed by 
an Italian diplomat accompanied by his 
Peruvian girl friend. Their CD car driver 
tricked the Gorkha sentry on the Bailey 
bridge to Leh. An army Jonga chased the 
Mercedes. These love birds were track¬ 
ed down first in Batalik, later intercept¬ 
ed near Nimmo, examining fossils. 

Pink-cheeked Buddhist children in 
Nimmo would sell a bucketful of pink 
Nimmo apples for Re 1. We would trade 
apples for food but give the mandatory 
cash. 

Twenty five years later, Pakistani 
shells have left Kargil pockmarked. For¬ 
tunately, the valour and wisdom of Kar¬ 
gil is enshrined in 13620 and the proud 
people of Kargil. • 

Q^n-ABhakK. MBMm/MmwDBiM 
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It’s clear that the Pak invasion of Kargil was an array show 


83315 China World — the room number and the hotel where Pakistan A rmy Chief Parvez Musharraf stay¬ 
ed in Beijing while the Pakistan Army was sending troops into Kargil 

The Kargil action prompted a Pakistani brigadier to tell a colleague on the phone: "Muhajir ney phasa 
diya." The *Muhajir* is Musharraf. 

Here is the full story of the operational plan of the invasion of Kargil and an interpretation of the tapes. 


P akistanis invasion of Kargil has all the hallmarks of 
a sensitive, clandestine operation of far-reaching 
consequences. It was meant to be the army * s realisa¬ 
tion of the second pincer through Ladakh into 
J&K, the first being in Afghanistan. The two pin¬ 
cers seek extra strategic width for Pakistan and rely heavily on 
the Taliban. Sadly, the pincers are stuck—one in Badakshan, 
Afghanistan, the other in Kargil. 

By now it is clear the aggression in Kargil was an army 
show, the scale and scope of the operation was unknown to 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and the Inter Services Intelligen¬ 
ce (ISI) was excluded from its planning. So, defence minister 
George Fernandes’ seemingly objectionable comments were 
unexpectionable. The only mystery is why the China tapes 
were withheld and Fernandes made to take the flak for so long. 
Thanks to China World 83315, the cat is out of the bag. 

Key players 

f The Kargil plan, the brainwave of Chief of Army Staff 
(COAS) Gen. Parvez Musharraf, was hatched between him 
and former DG, ISI, and present Chief of General Staff (CGS) 
Lt.-Gen. Mohammad Aziz Khan in utmost secrecy. 

Only three others were privy to the plan: Lt.-Gen. Mah- 
mood Ahmad. GOC 10 Corps; Force Commander Northern 
Areas (FCNA), Maj. Gen. laved Hassan; and the Director 
General Military Operations (DGMO) Lt.-Gen. Tauqif Zia. 

Lt.-Gen. Zaman Zafar, GOC 11 Corps, the seniormost 
Corps Commander in Pakistan who officiates as Chief of 
Army Staff when Musharraf is touring, was kept out of it. 

The surprising omission from the plans was the DG, ISI, Lt.- 
Gen. Ziauddin. Aziz Khan’s dislike for ‘Zia* as also the adver¬ 
sarial relationship between GHQ and ISI is common 
knowledge. 

Parvez Musharraf was appointed COAS following the dis¬ 
missal of Gen. Jahangir Karamat after superseding two other 
generals: Lt.-Gen. Ali Quli Khan and Lt.-Gen. Mohammad 
Nawaz. Being a gunner and a Muhajir, he had to prove him¬ 
self — more loyal than the king and a result-oriented chief. 
His two tenures in the Special Services Group are etched in 
Musharraf s thoughts. 

When the Kargil plan was ready. Prime Minister Nawaz 


Sharif was merely informed that an operation to launch infil¬ 
trators through Ladakh was being mounted. Nawaz Sharif 
.sought and received an assurance that this would not trigger a 
war and was no more than an infiltration operation. 

Scope and plan 

The operation was to be limited to the Kargil sector of 
Ladakh aimed at occupying dominated heights overlooking 



Shell-shocked: Pekisten ertllleiy Is flrlnt eroeed SOO shells 
every dey In the Korgll sector 


the $rinagar-Leh road so that it could be cut off before the ope¬ 
ning of the vital 2k)jila Pass linking Srinagar valley with 
Ladakh. Once the posts and bases were established on the Indi¬ 
an side of the Line of Control (LoC), the Taliban were to be 
pushed in across Kargil into J&K. 


Force levels 

Local regular troops from the Northern Light Infantry 
(NLI), part of FCNA, were designated to lead the intrusion for¬ 
ce. No fresh troops were moved into the sector, only readjust¬ 
ments and redeployment were carried out. Approximately 
1.000 troops from three NLI battalions were constituted into 
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four columns, each with an integral SSG team. In addition, 
400 Taliban/Mujahideen were deployed as fighting porters. 

Each composite column is led by a colonel and armed with 
automatic rifles, universal machine guns, rocket-propelled 
grenades, flame throwers, Stinger missiles and 12.7 mm anti¬ 
aircraft portable guns. Each column was assigned to occupy 
ten to 15 posts and all the main posts stocked for winter with 
their lines of logistics secured. 

Intrusion details: an assessment 

The size and strength of intrusions were only partially clear 
by 10 June. An estimate of intrusions sectorwise, as on 15 
June, is as follows: 


Sector 


Strength Poets (approximate) 


Batalik 

300 

Kaksar 

150 

Dras 

210 

Mashkoh 

150 


A force of around 700 fighting porters/Taliban is held in 
reserve for induction. The Mujahideen claim to owe allegian¬ 
ce to Lashkar-c-Toiba, Harkat-ul-Ansar and Hizbul Mujahi¬ 
deen. Skardu is the hub of operations and headquarters of 62 
PoK Brigade. The forward bases opposite Kargil are Gultari, 
Shagma and Olthingthang. These are the ones feeding the 
intrusions. 

These intrusions are supported by surface-to-air missiles, 
artillery and heavy mortars. In each of these four intrusions, 
six to eight Stingers are available. Pakistan artillery is firing 
around 300 shells every day in the Kargil sector. This does not 
include the unit mortars. 


Time-plan 


The planning for Kargil started in November 1998. Troops 
were moved forward into deployment areas by 25 March. The 
actual intrusions began around 15 April and were to have been 
completed and consolidated by 20 May, that is, at least three 
weelu before the opening of the Zojila Pass. 

Indian Army sappers forced open the - 

pass before 15 May and this put the intru¬ 
sion plan out of gear. 
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Surprise and secrecy 


So vital was secrecy to the success of 
this operation that plans and information 
were given on a need-to-know basis. A 
ban was placed on movement of troops 
in and out of FCNA. Even the redeploy¬ 
ment within the sector was carried out at 
night. The radio nets were not activated 
till the air strikes had begun. Most 
importantly, the ISI was brought into the game 
only at the implementation stage. The exclusion of Ziauddin 
has to do with Aziz Khan’s utter contempt for him. 

The tapes 

The China Tapes and allied intelligence reports reveal 



Nawaz Shnrlf: Kargil was an 
axelushra army plan, sharad In outline 
with the PM, but the ISI kept out till the 
execution ftaga 

and confirm; 

■ The planning for Kargil started as 
soon as Parvez Musharraf became 
COAS last year. 

■ The invasion was disguised as an indi¬ 
genous Mujahideen operation. 


■ The Indian response was to be depicted as attacks on 
Pakistani posts, logistic build-up and bases on the LoC. The 
aircraft bombs being dropped on the Indian side were to be 
shown as landing on the Pak side of the LoC. 

■ Secrecy was the most vital clement of this operation. The 
eight other Corps Commanders who formed the power stnictu- 
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re were informed of the operation as late as 20 May. 

■ Nawaz Sharif s first full briefing was done when its chief 
architect Parvez Musharraf was still in Beijing. The CGS ensu¬ 
red that the DG, ISl, was marginalised at this briefing. 

■ It was emphasised there was no fear of war as the militants 
who were upfront in the intrusions were under army control 
and could be withdrawn any time. The CGS also said the situa¬ 
tion was developing as per Pakistan Army assessment, which 
it could handle. 


■ The air bombing was helping Pakistan to internationalise 
J&K. At the same time, the army has acknowledged that it 
represents a strong message on its willingness to use force by 
India to evict the intrusion. 


■ The door for dialogue is open but foreign minister Sartaj 
y Aziz should not discuss the ground situation or ceasefire as 
this would allow the convoys to move along the Srinagar-Leh 




highway. 

■ In the negotiations, Pakistan’s stance should focus on dis¬ 
crepancies on the LoC and the posts they had occupied now 
without attacking them ought to be shown as posts b^g held 
by them for a long time. 

It is abundantly clear Kargil was an exclusive army plan, 
shared in outline with Nawaz Sharif but the JSI kept out till the 
execution stage, due to the differences between die CGS and 
the EX}, ISl, l^th experts on Talibanisation. 

Beena Sarwar, the editor of The Times on Sunday in 
Pakistan, has said that in Pakistan too, there is talk that the Kar¬ 
gil attacks were army-inidated. 

The aggression has exposed the treachery of the Pak politi¬ 
cal establishment, isolated it diplomatically and international¬ 
ly—and rewritten the unspoken truth that the army is an auto¬ 
nomous player in Pakistan. Once again, the hardliners in the 
Pakistan Army have made their government look silly. • 
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PROFILE 


The 

intellectual 


But why don 7 others recognise I.K. Gujral ’s 
statesman-like qualities? 

A S politicians go, Inder Sikhs of India, it was George Fei 
Kumar Gujral has had a des who organised committees to 
spectacularly successful vide relief to the hunted. If G 
career. He started out as a spoke up during this time, no 
refugee from Pakistan, remembers. 


A s politicians go, Inder 
Kumar Gujral has had a 
spectacularly successful 
career. He started out as a 
refugee from Pakistan, 
became a personage in Delhi’s munici¬ 
pal circles, became Indira Gandhi’s 
information minister, was sent to the 
USSR as ambassador at just the right 
time to make it look as if he was being 
punished for standing up to Sanjay 
Gandhi, joined the campaign against 
the Emergency and became a Janata 
Party leader. 

Things were fine so long as the Jana¬ 
ta Party was in power. But when Indira 
Gandhi came back to power in 1980, a 
whole lot of Opposition politicians 
found themselves out of business. 
Many could have spoken if they had 
wanted to. 

The communalisation of Punjab and 
Assam was on with ruthless efficien¬ 
cy. In Assam as in Punjab, the Con¬ 
gress was running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. But there 
were many in the Opposition who kept 
quiet and watched; some in despair, 
some out of weakness, some who just 
felt it was politic not to speak. 

Gujral kept a low profile during this 
time. He could have been critical of the 
Sikh fundamentalists. He should have 
attacked the Congress's duplicity. He 
could have banded the Hindus of Pun¬ 
jab together to prevent their commu- 
nalisation. But if he did all this, it was 
softly, within the safe environs of the 
India International Centre. The Pun¬ 
jab Kesri has noted that among all the 
Hindu leaders of Punjab, I.K. Gujral 
never visited his home state even once 
when the fighting was going on. 

In 1984, when Indira Gandhi was 
shot dead by her Sikh bodyguards and 
pogroms were unleashed against the 


Sikhs of India, it was George Fernan¬ 
des who organised committees to pro¬ 
vide relief to the hunted. If Gujral 
spoke up during this time, no one 
remembers. 

In the late Eighties, when V.P. 
Singh became the self-proclaimed 
messiah of the Janata Dal and Chandra 
Shekhar was humiliated and driven 
out of JD, Gujral seized upon the 
moment. If anything, Shekhar and Guj¬ 
ral had known each other much longer, 
from the days of the Congress and the 
Emergency. But old friendships count¬ 
ed for little. Gujral eagerly joined the 
band of those who vilified Shekhar. 
Now the target of that vilification is 
another old friend, George Fernandes. 

Whatever el.se he may be, Gujral is a 
master strategist. His policy, of never 
leading an attack against anything or 
anyone, always following others' cam¬ 
paigns, made him a safe ally and an 
inconsequential enemy. 

When V.P. Singh made him foreign 
minister in 1989, Gujral’s cup spilled 
over. He was back at what he thought 
he was best at. The Nepal monarchy 
collapsed and with that, Singh’s 
government, depriving Gujral of the 
chance of claiming that he had been res¬ 
ponsible for the revolution in Nepal. 

Gujral Is a master 
strategist. His policy, of 
never leading an attack 
against anything or anyone, 
always following others’ 
campaigns, made him a 
safe ally and an 
inconsequential enemy 


When Chandra Shekhar formed a 
government with Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congress’s help, Gujral added his 
voice to the general clamour that ^ 
Chandra Shekhar had sold out and it f 
was a defeat for all that was decent in 
politics. Less than five years later, Guj¬ 
ral himself accepted help from the Con¬ 
gress in much the same circumstances. 

Then he got to play a role again: 
H.D. Deve Gowda became Prime 
Minister, the eighth choice of a weak 
coalition. It didn’t matter to Gujral, he 
was foreign minister, jetting all round 
the w6rld. solving the problems of the 
Algerians, the Mongolians and the eth¬ 
nic minorities in Burkina Faso. 

And then the heavens burst. The 
Congress got tired of Deve Gowda, 
decided to dump him and announced 
that they wanted someone as PM who 
would embody the triumph of style ^ 
over substance. Who better than Gujral. 

It took Gujral a long time to get used 
to the idea that he was PM now, and did- 
n’t need to take directions from anyo¬ 
ne. Like the poor relative, used to cast¬ 
offs, jealously guarding a minuscule 
empire, Gujral didn’t appoint a foreign 
minister and continued with his fore¬ 
ign policy coups: the Gujral doctrine, 
i.e., the hand of friendship to all Indi¬ 
a’s neighbours. Old Friends of Gujral 
(unkindly referred to as Old Fogies) 
flattered, cajoled and bullied their way 
into appointments as high commissio¬ 
ners and ambassadors. 

And then the Jain Commission and 
the fall of the Gujral government led to 
another election. This time Gujral was 
determined to come back to Parlia¬ 
ment. When the BJP offered support to 
him for the Jalandhar seat he gladly 
accepted it. He also sought and got 
help from the Akali Dal. This was of 
course, all for the secular cause. But 
when it came to voting and Atal Behari 
Vajpayee asked him for his support in 
the vote of confidence, he reused. It 
will be the defeat of all that I’ve always 
stood for, he said smugly. 

Now it is Fernandes’s scalp that Guj¬ 
ral wants. Hope springs eternal in the 
ex-Prime Minister’s breast that if the 
leading lights of the BJP government 
are finish^, there may yet be a chance 
for him. After all there’s nothing in the 
ConstitutiQH that prevents an ex-Prime 
Minister from becoming the foreign 
minister again. 

We all live in hope. • 
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_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

At last! 

The National Security Council meets to discuss Kargil 


Thank God for small mercies. Nearly seven 
months after it was first formed, the Nation¬ 
al Security Council (NSC) had its first meet¬ 
ing on 8 June. In .some respects, it was a 
rather unusual start but this was perhaps ine¬ 
vitable, given the persistence of the Kargil 
outrage and the then impending visit of the 
Pakistani foreign minister Sartaj Aziz. All 
the members of the rather large National Security Advisory 
Board (NS AB) were invited. But in the case of the unwieldy 
Strategic Planning Group (SPG), most members were kept 
out; only the "core" secretaries, those of defence, foreign 
affairs, home and finance and the Cabinet secretary were 
invited. 

All the members of the Cabinet Committee on National 
Security were, of course, present. However, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster as NSC chairman, and his ministerial colleagues as well 
as official advisers listened rather than talked. 



Did It occur to no one that having been 
thwarted In Its decade-long proxy war In the 
Kashmir Valley, the Pakistanis would try some 
provocation elsewhere? 


The extended meeting of the council 
decided that while the Pakistani inva¬ 
sion must be obliterated firmly and as fast as possible, this 
country should remain committed to the "composite dialo¬ 
gue" and must make all efforts to prevent the Lahore spirit 
from evaporating completely. 

In the midst of the operations in the Kargil, Dras and 
Batalik sector where our gallant jawans and their dedicated 
officers, leading them from upfront, are paying a very heavy 
price in blood, the conclusion reached by NSC may seem odd 
to some. But it is sound as well as sensible. After ^1, the path 
of peaceful dialogue had to be followed after every armed con¬ 
flict in the past, whether it ended indecisively, as in 1965, or in 
a strategic victory of this country, as in 1971. 

An inevitable consequence of the resolve not to cross the 
LoC is likely to be that the operations against the invaders in 
the Kargil region are bound to be prolonged and painful. In 
this context, a member of the NSAB, N.N. Vohra, who has 
been defence secretary, home secretary and principal secreta¬ 
ry to the Prime Minister, drew attention to the likely repercus¬ 
sions of heavy casualties over a long period. 

It was in this context that several of those present endorsed 
the idea of summoning a special session of the Rajya Sabha to 
consolidate and demonstrate to the world at large national sup¬ 
port to the policy of driving out or decimating the aggressors. 
But the PM's reluctance to accept the idea was clear enough. 
Thereupon some other members, principally K. Subrahma- 
nyam, convenor of NSAB, suggested the appointment of a 
coordination committee of leaders of all major parlies so that 
they could be briefed at regular and frequent intervals. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee seemed more receptive to this proposal 
though a formal move has yet to be made. 

Two other useful lines of action also came up for discus¬ 
sion. Given the overriding importance of a sound economy 
and in view of the utterly precarious economic plight of 
Pakistan, it was suggested that international economic pressu¬ 
re on Pakistan can and should be intensified. Apparently, this 
is being done. The idea came from Sanjay Baru. 

The second extremely important issue was raised by emin¬ 
ent scientists like Raja Ramanna and R. Narasimhan. They 
pointed out that technology for detecting infiltrations and 
incursions in even impenetrable terrains had developed to a 
very high degree, and should be made use of. 

It would be unfair to blame only those guarding the fron¬ 
tiers for their inadequacies. What the devil were higher policy¬ 
makers in Delhi doing? Did it occur to no one that having been 
thwarted in its decade-long proxy war in the Kashmir Valley, 
the Pakistanis would try some provocation elsewhere? Had 
anyone in the government or NSC asked such questions, 
thoughts might have turned to Kacgil. At K. Subrahmanyam’s 
suggestion, the idea of an almost daily exercise in "advance 
thinking" has been accepted. Indeed, he and the National Secu- | 
rity Adviser Brajesh Mishra have been asked to gel on with 
this task. • 
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RINKE KHANNA 



j or once, the 

lead pair of a 
I movie 

1 being linked 

I to one another 

in the run-up 
I to the release of their debut 
vehicle Yes. we're talking 
about Rinkc Khanna and 
Dino Morea, w'ho play the 
lead 0 )les in Pyar Mein 
Kahhi Kahhi 

One reason lor this could 
be that Dino is very much — 
and very publicly -— in love 
with model Bipasha Basu 
j And nobody would be very 
I convinced it rumoars began 
i Hying of his liaison with 


SUSMITASEN 







Rinkc. And the other is that 
Rinke too is involved with 
somebody else- Sanjay Suri, 
the other hero of her debut 
movie. The two have been 
sjHUted together far too often 


to qualify as mere good 
friends. But nobody is too 
sure if this is just a IcKation 
romance, which will fizzle 
out as soon as the movie is in 
the theatres. 


♦ alking of I 

Suf Turn, it 
looks if 

Susmita Sen 
IS going to get 
a new lease of | 
life in the movies. She has 
already had a hit — even if 
she had to share it with half a 
dozen others — in Biwi No. / 
and she is looking great and 
performing well in SirfTum 
as well. 

It looks as if the only thing 
holding Sush back was her 
involvement with Vikram 
Bhatt. Now that she has brok¬ 
en up with him, her career is 
once again going great guns. 

In all, it seems like a fair 
^ exchange. After all, a couple 
I of big hits are belter than a 
< loving live-in relationship 
I any day. Right, Sush? 


anjay 

Kapoor is get- 
^^B^^^^ting very, 
^^^^^^Vvery despera- 
te — and 
frankly, who 
can blame him? The man has 
had the damnedest luck at 
the box-office, with neiirly 


SANJAY KAPOOR 


every movie of his flopping 
badly. And even when his 
films have done well, the cre¬ 
dit has gone to someone else 
(think Raja and Madhuri 
Dixit). 

So, now Sanjay has decid¬ 
ed that Sirf Turn, his latest 
release, is going to be his last 
bid for stardom. He has 
announced that he will aban¬ 
don the«idea of acting and 
turn to direction instead if 
this film bombs at the box- 
officc as well. 

Kapoor is not leaving 
things to chance, though. 
Instead, he is using every 
platform he can get — from 
television, live appearances 
to print interviews — to beg, 
cajole, plead with people to 
see his film. This is his very 
last chance, you see. 


♦ he entire 
country in 
general, and 
the anned for¬ 
ces in particu¬ 
lar, may be 
bearing the brunt of the 
Pakistani misadventure m 
KiU^gil, but It has proved 
lucky tor one man: the produ¬ 
cer of Sarfarosh 

The movie — which deals 
with Pakistani gun-running 
in India — was doing well to 
begin with, but ever since the 
events in Kargil, it has been 
raking it in. Clearly, patriotic 
fervour is bringing more and 
more people in to see this 
film — and the producer is 
laughing all the way to the 
bank. • 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


J ohn Major had once described 
Middle England as a land of 
warm beers, leisurely cricket on 
green pitches and old ladies 
cycling in the common. But that 
was before Cncket World Cup *99, 
where lingland’s green and pleasant 
pitches suddenly felt the heat of the sub¬ 
continent rather than the gentle dn/zle 
of an English summer. 

That cricket is alive in Britain, even 
though it may only be because of the sub¬ 
continent, was proved beyond doubt as 
the Indians arrived in full force. They 
came from London, Birmingham and 
Manchester. Some have travelled all the 
way from Fndia and Canada. The cricket 
season was in full swing, llie stadiums 
were a riot of colour — saffron, green 
and white — the Indian Hag fluttered 
high and fans dressed for the matches 


Fans from the 
subcontinent take over 
English cricket 
grounds in the spirit of 
a carnival 


With full gu.sto, in hats, wigs, painted 
faces and India team shirts. 

India matches were the first to be sold 
out in the World Cup, some tickets were 
sold as Ciirly as last year. Whenit came to 
the smaller cricket grounds like Hove 
and Bristol, with capacities of 5,(XX) and 
6,(XX), organisers felt they could have 
.sold three times the number of tickets. 
The England and Wales Cricket Board 


(ECB) had built it as a carnival of cricket 
but the only ones making the music were 
fans from the subcontinent. 

And party they did with spirit. The 
samosas, bhajis and chicken tikkas flow¬ 
ed freely, the drums and gongs were bea¬ 
ten and slogans chanted till the fans were 
blue in the face. With India entering the 
Super Six after a nail-biting match again¬ 
st England, the temperature kept rising. 
At the first Super Six encounter between 
India and Australia at The Oval, the fans 
even started recognising each other 
from previous matches. Hitesh Patel and 
his mates had arrived at The Oval after 
.seeing India playing at Hove, Taunton 
and Eulgbaston. 

'The minute we realised India had 
entered the Super Six, we called the num¬ 
ber at 9 am as sexm as the lines opened 
and got our tickets," .said Patel, a com- 
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i^ay Jactoja Is congratulatad by an Indian ftm on scoring a cantury 


puter consultant. "I’m not going to miss 
a Mngic India match." After Oval, the 
friends were headed for Manchester, 
where the mother of all cricket battles 
would be played against Pakistan at Old 
Trafford. 

Others weren’t so lucky to get tickets 
through the regular agency. For them, 
the touts would have to do. Tickets 
changed hands for over three times the 
pnee. 'Fhe 60-pound ticket at The Oval 
were selling for 200 pounds. Tickets for 
the India-Pakistan match changed hands 
for similar amounts. Some said they 
were ‘plain lucky’ to get it for 110 
pounds, a snip for such a gocxl game. 

I f Norman Tebbit’s cricket test for Bri¬ 
tish Asians was to be tried out. each 
one of them would fail it by a large mar¬ 
gin. At Edgbaston, for the India- 
England match, Indian fans outnumber¬ 
ed English fans three to one. The stad¬ 
ium was awash with India flags and 
even the English cricketers, who found 
themselves battling alone, said they had 
never played a match in England with 
such an ‘electric atmosphere’. 

It was the same story at The Oval. 
Once again, Indian fans outnumbered 


the Australians and the support was daz¬ 
zling. As the first of the Super Sixes was 
played, the carnival seemed to be finally 
taking off. An old Englishman was 
doing a hhangra, the Aussies and the 
Indians were dancing together to Calyp¬ 
so music and the tri-colour never stopp¬ 
ed fluttering, even when India was 
losing. 

The crowd cheered India till the last 
batsman, even when the run rate had 
climbed to over 15 runs an over. They 
even cheered every wide, because it 
meant a point and screamed themselves 
hoarse as the partnership of Ajay Jadeja 
and Robin Singh scored brave runs. And 
even after India lost, the fans went home 
singing all the way. 

But the ultimate subcontinent scor¬ 
cher was the clash between India and 
Pakistan at Old Trafford. Days before 
the event, it was already being described 
by the Indian media and the commenta¬ 
tors as ‘war’. With guns blazing Kargil, 
there was much talk about how this was 
the match that would bring the politics 
of the subcontinent to English soil. 

While events manager Michael 
Browning dismissed it as ‘media hype’, 
he nevertheless admitted that security 


would be intensified and every attempt 
to disrupt the match would be firmly 
handled. 

But captains appealed to the organi¬ 
sers to do something about pitch inva¬ 
sions as someone could gel seriously 
hurt. Azharuddin and Rahul Dravid had 
been jostled and heckled by a spectator 
after the Indian team lost to South Africa 
at Hove. The Pakistani team had been 
manhandled by a fan after their defeat to 
Bangladesh, dually ecstatic fans had 
carried Venkalcsh Prasad on their 
shoulders after the win against England. 
It could all re.sult in serious injury. 

M eanwhile, Greater Manchester 
Police had got into the act to police 
the biggest cricket match of the World 
Cup. They issued a press release and 
said they were in touch with local com¬ 
munity leaders and the Lancashire 
Cricket Club to "ensure the safety and 
enjoyment of all fans coming to Old 
Ti^ford". The spokeswoman for the 
police said, they were "prepared for any 
eventuality". 

As segregation of the 22,000 fans was 
not possible, the police roped in the com¬ 
munity leaders of both Indian and 
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Pakistani communities and asked them 
to appeal to the youngsters to not disrupt 
the matches. Community leaders were 
also invited to watch the match from the 
terraces on closed circuit television and 


identify potentially violent fans. 


Plainclothesmen, trained in football 


match intelligence, would be spreading 


through the stadium, identifying 


trouble-makers. 

Addurab Alvi, chairman of Man 
Chester’s Pakistan ScKicty and Central 
Mosque Trust, said he had volunteered 
to mingle with the crowd and contain 
tempers. Even former Pakistan captain 




Inaran Khan offered his services to Lan¬ 
cashire County Cricket Club to calm 
nerves. 

Manchester has a large Pakistani 
population and the city has been describ¬ 
ed by Wasim Akram as his second 
home. Manchestei is also home to a 
large number of Mirpun Kashmiris who 
could bring the present situation in Kar- 
gil straight onto the pitch at Old Traf- 
ford. Or so everybody picdicled. 

In the end, apart from a few stray inci¬ 
dents, the partying carried on till late 
night. The biggest security operation 
ever mounted prevented any ungainly 
sights, and though the pitch was 
invaded, and minor skirmishes broke 
out between fans, offenders were quick¬ 
ly rounded up by security. The Pakistani 
and Indian flags flew side by side as the 
fans cheered their teams and many came 
carrying banners that read ‘Do Not Mix 
Politics With Cricket’. 

"We have come here to back our 
teams and watch good cricket,” said a 
fan. "No one wants to disrupt the match.” 

The screaming, drumming, whistling 
and singing never stopped for a single 
minute as the game was being played. 
Every possible musical instrument — 


drums, saxophones and guitars — had 
been brought in. Offensive posters were 
not allowed and poles and weapons 
were banned. The Indian flags waved 
even as someone from the Pakistan team 
scored a six. Nothing was going to daunt 
the high spirits On the terraces, there 
was good-humoured heckling between 
the fans but it was all in the spirit of the 
game. Some British Asians — both Indi¬ 
an and Pakistani — had even travelled 
together for the match. At no time was 
there even the remotest chance of the 
game being disrupted. It was a thrilling 
contest and the fans had come to enjoy it. 

The much-cnticised ECB could say 
the cricket carnival had finally arrived. 
At the home of Manchester United F(k>i- 
ball Club, the guns and bombs of Kargil 
were like distant thunder. The here and 
now was cricket — Shoaib vs Sachin 
and Inzamam vs Srinath. Anything else 
simply did not matter. 

At the end of the match, Wasim 
Akram graciously said he was glad for 
the Indian team that they had won, 
because they had played well and deserv¬ 
ed to win. The Manchester declaration, 
nothing less. • 

ShnbmtIBmmi/Umdon 























SPOTLIGHTI 


Rising career arc of star-children 

Drab, dowdy people are out Talented, exciting people—offspring of ceiebrity parents—are 
in. Profiling two of our young and beautiful stars in the making: 


as 






;%■ 




im 


Name: Rahul Khanna 

Pedigree: Impressive. He is Vinod Khanna’s son and 
Akshaye’s brother 

Claim to fame: The MTV VJ cum-niodel-cum-actor 
recently starred in a Broadway production. Also has a 
role in Deepa Mehta’s next venture Earth 

Biggest break: A photo-profile in Vogue 


Name: Rinke Khanna 

Pedigree: A-plus. She is 
the daughter of Rajesh 
Khanna and the still 
gorgeous Dimple 

Claim to fame: A role in 
Pyar Mein Kabhi Kabhi 
(her first film which will 
be out soon) where her 
co-stars are Dino Morea 
and Sanjay Suii 

Biggest break: (7111 now) 
her birth 


k jdi[»jihe s6ny^ * 


1{tiedg«cdiirt^ 


Nothing 
much you 
can do if fate frowns; you 
crib, go on feeding honest 


labour in the success slot 


machine and crib again. 


But when it smiles? It’s 


harmonic convergence 


really if you happen to be 


a singer. Dining with 


husband Shekhar Kapur 


and the creators of his 


next venture, Phantom Of 


The Opera, SudiKn 


KrWuiamiirttiy met 


celebrated composer 


Andrew Lloyd Webber 


who thought she had a 


melodious^voice. It didn’t 


^ ^ ^ there. Webber agreed 

ARMONIC CONVERGENCE to compose a smgle for 




M 


her next album. This is the 
first time that someone of 
his stature is going to be 
associated with Hindi 
pop. The song, Zindagi, 
will be produced by HMV 
and though Webber 
wanted to release it as a 
single, the producers 
weren’t willing. India, 
they said, doesn’t have a 
market for singles. 
Coming back to 
Shekhar's glamorous 
wife, wonder which 
composer she’ll thank: 
Webber or the one above? 
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Compiled by ANANOA KAMAL SEN 


RIDE 
COMES 
BEFORE 
FALL 


&ANTOSHQHOSH 


P imillllH Lesson for 

RIDE aiTogant, 

unruly sportspersons: at 
times, a little humility 
isn’t out of place. The 
details: 

before their World Cup 
match against India 
at Manchester, Pakistan cricket captain Waabn Mran 
remarked that the tie was really a practice session for 
future crunch games. India won by 47 runs. After the 
match was over, the chastened blusterer was left 

mumbling out 
excuses. "We have got 
into this habit of making 
things difficult," he said, 
admitting that India were 
the better side. Just across 
the Channel at the French 
Open finals, a petulant 
18-year-old suffered the 
punishment of her life: a 
loss to a fading star and 
a US$ 1,500 penalty for 
tantrums on court. Martiiia 
Hingis, the world number 
one, first smashed a 
racquet, then 
crossed the netline to argue a call, u.sed a bathroom 
break at the start of the third set to change her shirt and 
hairstyle, served underarm on the first match point she 
faced and then stormed off the court before the prize 
ceremony before her mother coaxed her back. "You 
know, 1 had to fight against the whole crowd, the 
umpire, the referee and the line judges," she said after 
the match. "1 know Steffi is a great champion and the 
crowd obviously loves her here...But this was 
something else." Maybe, you deserved it. 





Music isthe food of 

LOVE 



mHIIIIIIII In quirky popland, success can be an 
IHHH off>again on-again here<I-come here-I-go 
phenomenon. You may be sliding up the popularity 
ladder, singing your heart out to zip crowds, when hey 
presto! you hit rock-bottom. Of course, it can also be 
exactly the other way round. Ten years after she cracked 
the Indian pop market with Bahydoll and quite a while 
after her last dramatic comeback with Made In India, 
Alisha ChliMi, our hep Indian version of Madonna, has 
clinched what probably is the deal of her life: a 
three-and-a-half-year contract with the London-based 
music company EMI. She’ll be doing two albums for 
them. 

Singing luck, it seems, has coincided with new 
romance—her latest lover is an Albanian called Petrit. 
Alisha says she identifies with her lover-boy because 
Mother Teresa was also Albanian. Apparently, the two 
communicate through signs and gestures: Petrit doesn’t 
speak English. 
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HAVE AG 


A young sex-worker: casual about the hazards 


L ove doesn't live here anymo¬ 
re. Welcome to Prernnagar, a 
section of the Tyagi- 
dominalcd village, Revda, 
past the Jhatikra Road on the 
Delhi-Gurgaon highway, alH)ul 40 km 
from the heart of the capital. 

Prernnagar deals with the business of 
love. 

The burly truckers, the towenng Jats 
from Haryana, and the yuppies, driving 
down in sleek cars all the way from 


Delhi throng the village. Hordes of 
jawans drop in from the nearby Border 
Security Force training camp in search 
of a little nookie, a cuddle, an embrace... 

If there is one thing that the village 
with about 150 houses — you can’t {pos¬ 
sibly call them homes — sells freely 
here, it is women. Whether you like 
them old, middle-aged, young or even 
adolescent, they’re available for a price. 

A whole village of prostitutes? It’s 
been on for the last ten or more years. 


Meet the women of 
Prernnagar 


Neither the husbands nor the sons of the 
women involved in the world’s oldest 
profession, try to come in the way. In 
fact, they promote it.» 

Belonging to the Pedhnee caste, consi¬ 
dered as a tribe in Rajasthan and a Sche¬ 
duled Caste in Delhi, originally most of 
the inhabitants of the village were wan¬ 
derers. In 1974-75, Bhoop Singh Tyagi, 
the then pradhan of Revda, rehabilitated 
them and provided the Pedhnees land to 
live on, across the village, on the other 
side of the Jhatikra Road. 

Swine-rcaring and shepherding beca¬ 
me their sole profession. But over time, 
because of impoverishment, they turned 
to begging and now, this. 

In ones and twos, women started ven¬ 
turing out of the village for money. At 
the same time, the men realised that they 
didn’t need to work anymore. Before 
anyone realised, all the women of the vil¬ 
lage had turned into professional 
sex-workers. 

Today, Prernnagar has a primary 
school but only eight to ten boys studied 
there. They have since left the village. 

S UNDAY reached Prernnagar eiirly in 
the morning. While in other Indian 
villages women would leave their 
homes m the early hours of the day to 
start their chores, here it was different. 
Scores of dishevelled women, with 
smeared lipstick and kohl-lined eyes, 
were hobbling back home after a night 
out. 

Pannila, one of the few who had stay¬ 
ed at home due to illness, said that truck 
drivers were their major clients, for 
whom the women step out in the night. 
"They pay us very well and never cau.se 
any physical harm," she said. Parmila 
disclosed that it was because of the 
acquaintance with the truck drivers that 
the women dared to go out. "Otherwise, 
what has to happen, happens here." 

The first encounter with a sex- 
worker, Sanoj, certainly depicts the des¬ 
peration, the frame of mind and the way 
of life of the women and men living in 
Prernnagar. Wearing a red salwar suit 
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and cheap lipstick, Sanoj, hardly 19, sat 
at the tea st^l that doubled up as a bar, 
where beer and hard drinks were availa¬ 
ble at any time of the day. 

'"Aye! Idhar aao na, kuchh thanda — 
garam le lo," was her first call. Getting 
closer to her, it was indeed a shock. 
'' C* * * * lena hai ? Pachas rupaye mein ! ” 
she asked point-blank. 

All this went on even as an old hag 
with beady eyes continued to suck labo¬ 
riously at a beedi, and close by, a young 
man lay sprawled on a cot within ear¬ 
shot, It was later discovered that the old 
woman was Sanoj *s mother-in-law 
while the man lying there was her 
husband. 

Inside her hut, she said that her 
mother-in-law was into prostitution 
before she was mai ried and brought into 
the village. "I belong to nearby village, 
Paprawat. My father sold me off as he 
took a lot of money before he handed me 
over,” she narrated. 

Sanoj never wanted to sell herself. 
She said that when her husband, whom 

Wearing a red salwar 
suit and cheap lipstick, 
Sanoj, hardly 19, lured 
prospective customers, 
even as her 
mother-in-law sat and 
her husband lay on a cot 
within earshot 


she never named even once, stopped 
working and started neglecting the 
sheep and swine, she had little else to sus¬ 
tain on. Poverty and hunger and the easy 
money that the other women in the villa¬ 
ge were making, lured Sanoj into the pro¬ 
fession. She now earns about Rs 200 a 
day, depending on the clientele. 

Billa's wife, Chiles, has been in the 
business for some time now. "I charge 
what my client can afford to pay," she 
divulged after great persuasion. She clai¬ 
med that truck drivers and the "hero log" 
(visitors from Delhi) were the best 
customers. 


With electricity procured from tokos 
(hooks thrown over main lines), life 
bustles in the otherwise sleepy hamlet. 
As all the five government-installed 
lines have remained dry throughout the 
ten or even more years, water drawn 
from the wells and an odd handpump is 
something of a luxury, explained Billa. 

S harmila’s case is somewhat diffe¬ 
rent. Married at 14, she became a 
mother before she could realise what 
had happened to her body. She found her¬ 
self saddled with abusive in-laws and an 
alcoholic husband. She is now the sole 
breadwinner of the family. 


the houses. A police party that had arriv¬ 
ed in the meantime, caught him after 
figuring out that he was an outsider. 
(Choicest abuses and blows rained on the 
unsuspecting youth. Then one of the 
cops took the victim aside and after ten 
minutes, the faces of both the cop and 
the customer cracked in smiles. The deal 
was through. 

Everyone in Premnagar is not a pas¬ 
sive witness to sexual degradation of its 
women. A handful of young men, like 
Raju, continue to object to the procee¬ 
dings. Raju said that after the scare of the 
Pardi gang (the so-called criminal tribe 
of Haryana) they formed a security com¬ 



Wemen of the village: breailwlnnlng the hard way 


Today, sitting at the roadside refresh¬ 
ment shop of Suknath, luring profitable 
customers has turned out to be her way 
of life. Right from making eyes to ques¬ 
tioning in an extremely vulgar manner, 
she does anything for the extra buck. 
”Jaise kahoge, waise main tumhare sath 
soungi” she claims. "Aye dost, dosti 
karengeT she asks and coaxes, "Chalo 
na, dosti karen" 

Asked if there would be any trouble if 
llie police came, Sharmila said that there 
was nothing to worry about. "Woh to 
kutta jaat hai. Ayega, paise lega aur 
chala jayega chup-chap. Turn ko kaam 
kama hai to jao," she sounded 
convincing. 

Sure enough. An hour later, a young 
customer was stepping out from one of 


mittee in the village. "We also started tur¬ 
ning back the customers. But that anger¬ 
ed the men in the village who benefited 
from the business," he said. 

Lack of knowledge about sexually 
transmitted diseases and AIDS is bound 
to take its toll on the sex-workers in Pre¬ 
mnagar. Sometime last year, two jawans 
from the BSF training camp were detect¬ 
ed to be full-blown cases of AIDS. 
Soon, a BSF medical team came to the 
village and explained the dangers of 
unsafe sex. 

But that is all. Neither the govern¬ 
ment nor any NGO has come here since 
then. Premnagar continues to thrive in 
darkness—of sorts. • 

MmymdZaMr/PrmmtmgmrMtdNmw 
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Will the 
renaming of 
Calcutta as 
Kolkata help 
revive Bengali 
pride? 


T hey say when two Bengalis get together, they set up a Durga Puja. And 
when there are three of them, they set up two Pujas. But here was one 
instance when, wonder of wonders, all of them, even people belonging to 
disparate political parties, seemed to agree. Former Pradesh Congress 
chief Somen Mitra wrote to sute home (police) and information minister 
Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee,pledging his support. A movement spearheaded by the 
city’s intelligentsia to rename Calcutta as Kolkata seemed to have made sense to both 
the Right and the Left. The need of the hour, said the leaders of the movement, was to 
inculcate a sense of pride in one’s own language, one’s own culture, to arrest the 
erosion of self-esteem and sense of identity from the Bengali psyche. And what better 
way to initiate the process than calling their city by its Bengali name, officially? 









CULTURE 


Bengali sbouig feel prowl ^oiiT 


FEELS SUNIL GANGOPADHYAY 


Eminent Bengali author and poet 
Sunil Gangopadhyay is leading the 
movement to rename Calcutta <xnd , 
promote Bengali language and 
culture in West Bengal Hespoketo 
Sunday on die state of the BengitU 
arts/culture scenario tmd how be 
proposes to improve it 

Q:twtii6laittiwid»ctd itNrtl Hi f 

P99II m piUtllWJUUil Oi RllvPVCIINMv 

InCaiciilln—lolMlinMlilne 
happeiMd by way of aOtan^iOcW 
aoMovonwnlaa ti Ihofo any 000ft to 
bnprovo nurtlon on fbal aooiwT 

Hi Yes, we are trying to improve in 
every sphere—drama, films, music. 
Can’t say that about literature 
because that’s a very individualistic 
thing. But we are trying to better 
Bengali art and culture as a whole. 
There should be a concerted eflmt by 
all concerned. 

Q: On# Lalan Mancha and a couplo of 
/•rtooMoflWknwoicI woohlnt 
amount to niiich nnlM ono Moo to 
adopt an onbroroal and nuMleiii 
famguaco In oiproaoinK Bonpai foil 
cttlluro. Look at how Habib Tamdr 
took fotothoairo ftom CMwtlisfaili 
to dllbront parla of ^ woild. That 
waa pooalblo booanao ho wao 
foHowhig tho Mlom of modorn 
thoatro. Than thorn loTo^an BaL. 

A: Lalan Mancha is the starting point. 
We have plans to .spread out to other 
towns of Poschim Bangla (West 
Bengal) and to fmd out talents. As 
forTeejan Bai. we have our own 
Saonli Mitra, who has adopted the 
folk form with panache. 

<h Ulora io a fooling that tho 
oitoAeullinn poopio in CalcuHa ouflor 
from an kwnlaifly, that thoy ato 
alack In a groova^ oxproasbig 
tbomsolvoa to a langnago whicb is so 
yoai« okL MRiplovor hwwonod to tho 




Sunlt Qangopodhyay: "i don’t wwil 
to roly onthogovommontin all 
ephoros. But thoro ooomo to bo no 
nitomativo" 


oo<alod cuMural onpoiloiily of tho 
Bongals? 

Hi That’s a thing of the past. Bengalis 
used to think that they were 
culturally supmor than the other 
language groups, which perhaps they 
were in the 19th century. But drey 
have not declined the way it is made 
out to be. Intellectuals from other 
states keep asking me this question 
with such regularityl I suspect there 
is some kind of inferiority complex 
at work. 

Tell me, where would you find 
great world-class literature today, 
excepting in Spanish? There are 
some Bengali writers who can 
compare with them. Especially when 
it comes to poetry!.. 


Q: But ifo quKo door that tho 
; yovnitorgMioralionofBongaH 
writon do not OMO to find out whaft 
happontog to world Moraiura, thoy 
dont odneato thomaohroo 
flnoiigli».Yoii stortod wrHtog 40 
yoora back and yon or* flHI Iho bool, 
tho finest. Boni^wrlttog doom*! 
eoom to hivo progroMod much skico 
therr# 

Hi The current crop of writers read 
only Bengali literature through 
which they aspire to get the best of 
world literature. But yes, they should 
be aware of literary activities 
elsewhere. 

I’m quite optimistic. 1 think the 
next bunch of Bengali writers would 
experiment with the language, find 
new forms and new ideas. 

Q: Evity eidtorto acthrlly to Wool 
B dn g d to oltoa- c o iit w i lod , 
ototoragutatod, gran apprapttetod 
by tho stato. And ovary pramtoorit 
oitoAndtoto pofWu twomt to haw 
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A: It’s a recent bend. The state 
government is organising music 
fairs, aits fairs and poetry and film 
festivals. But where does one find, 
other s^sors? A newspqio' 
house like ABP L4d is not sponsoring 
crdtural events. 

..I drm’t really'tnist the 
'govemment, I don’t wantto rdy on 
the government in all spheres. But 
there seems to be no alternative. 

Pom tt notiMMiy ynn ttnl wn ai» 
fait hitln( oiir ftitoiiMlii fiMpto? 

Hi Hun’s what we are trying to make 
up for. The Bhasha ShaMd Sroarak 
Samiti is the nucleus which will 
grow into a group. It will organise 
other kinds of cultural activities; ■ * 

QtThoiBMotoion oroaCn lci iH ala 
b e ing i M n aa nPrMioBon oB i H c , 
JlngolaAlo ovoiif 

Hi 1 think those who say that are 
suffering from a complex. Some 
people believe that things should not 
be sdtered. My view is that what 
doesn’t change, erodes. Changing of 
Calcutta to Kolkata is something 
every Bengali should feel proud 
about. 

Q: Calciilta b now home to the 
Maiwarla, Qolaraitb end PiMlabis, 
oomo of who pradoco our Ami and 
biqr our art and help to hoontlfy the 
dtp. Pom that maho you fool 
hwoouioT 

A: The last CMDA report showed 
that Bengalis are on the way to 
becoming a minority in Ciicutta. 
They ate just 57 percent of the total 
pc^lation. 1 believe in co-existence 
of all stnts of peqde, but that doesn’t 
mean one will have to drive mit the 
Bengalis... 

QtWouMRuolhoooMMetooomoto 


the uMMy thn hwRMihNi to 

woihMourba n a f o ct o ra. amUryto 


liliMbT 

why 1 ^? Bengalis need not 
to RoySa Boseft, 

Chattel;^ and MuUbe^ees; Jhaa, 
ShAHiutt and Nayars can 
aBcsigtdiaalam. 


After a prolonged dry spell (the 
Amartya Sen mania had receded in the 
background and Jyoti Basu*s prospects 
of becoming the Prime Minister fizzled 
out), this was something the Bengali 
could mull over and debate over endless 
cups of coffee in the sooty darkness of 
the Coffee House in College Street, and 
by the erratic fountains at film complex 
Nandan—a favourite haunt of the city’s 
intellectual, cultural and concerned 
people. Some of them saw the effort as a 
political move, from which the state 
government was trying to wrest political 
mileage, come election time. Some said 
it was just another gimmick by the self- 
appointed .sentinels of Bengali culture, 
who suffered from a bankruptcy of 
ideas. Some felt it smacked of fascist ten¬ 
dencies, a la Shiv Sena. Some dismissed 
the effort as mindless, ahislorical, econo- 


second largest linguistic group get any? 
Concerned at the increasing ’Hindiisa- 
tion' of Bengali culture, they have 
'drawn up a blue-print of how to tackle it: 

■ Bengali should be the official 
language in all government institutions 
as well as shops, offices and banks 
(which means double work when the 
state ha^ to deal with the Centre, other 
states, countries) 

■ All signboards and car numbeiplates 
should be written in Bengali as well 
(two numberplates on the same car 
could be quite confusing) 

■ Bengali should be a compulsory 
subject of study in schools in West 
Bengal up to Class VIU (the standard 
Bengali school textbooks, both by way 
of form and content, leave much to be 
desired. A lot of it is propaganda 




CaleutUi cmimbndm BhmBhm ShmtM DBmm (Martyr’e Day) an 21 

Fnbniniy 

mically impractical and sociologically literature) 
ineffective. Could a mere change of ■ An all-Bengali channel on 
name help revive Bengali pride, they Doordarshan (there are more than one 
asked. The Durga Puja syndrome was at satellite channels, mostly full of trash] 
work. programmes) 


R enaming the city and the state of 
West Bengal as Poschim Banga is 
only one item on the agenda of Bhasha 
Shahid Smarak Samiti (BSSS), the 
group of intellectuals who arc trying to 
put Bengali language and culture *back 
where it belongs’. If Hindi, they say, can 
get all the attention and the money from 
the central government, why can’t 
Bengali whose speakers comprise the 


literature) 

■ An all-Bengali channel on 
Doordarshan (there are more than one 
satellite channels, mostly full of trashy 
programmes) 

■ Attack all those English-language 
journalists who deride Bengalis as 
’Bongs* (which shows why the Bengali 
fails to produce good humour in 
literature or cinema these days) 

■ Bengalis speaking in English 
amongst themselves should be made fun 
of (which ignores the existence of the 
bi-lingual, multi-lingual Bengali, who 

I thinks in more than one language) 

I ■ Socially boycott parents who do not 
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encourage teaching Bengali to their 
children (giving the Bengali language a 
more universal, modem, contemporary 
spin would be more effective) 

Members of the BSSS (led by poet- 
author Sunil Gangopadhyay, thespians 
Kumar Roy and Bibhash Chakraborty, 
artist Bandhan Das, historian 
Amalendu De political activist 
Azizul Haque) have undertaken this task 
in the spirit of a crusade and are determi¬ 
ned to fight to the end. Even if it results 
in a ‘bloody skirmish’. The inspiration, 
obviously, comes from the 21 February 
(1952) Martyr’s Day, on which six 
people in erstwhile E^t Pakistan fell to 
the bullets of their rulers for refusing to 
accept Urdu as the state language. They 
laid down their lives for the honour of 
the Bengali language. 

To revive the .sense of a Bengali pride 
in the present generation, and to make 
them aware of the richness and variety 
of Bengali culture, the BSSS has erected 
an open-air stage in Curzon Park (now 
rechristened Surendranath Park) in the 
heart of the city’s busiest office- 
busine.ss district. Called Lalan Mancha 
after a wandering minstrel famous for 
his catholicity of views and secular out¬ 
look, the stage is now serving as the plat¬ 
form for popularising the performing 
arts of Bengal, some of which like jaari- 
goon, kobir ladai and raybeshe are on 
the verge of extinction. 

W hich is a laudable effort, no doubt, 
but will there be very many takers, 
unless traditional art is presented in a 
form which appeals to the modem 
mind? When the Bengali should be out 
to find his place iii the global commu¬ 
nity, won’t a zealous Bengali-centricity 
narrow his outlook? Would not calling 


USHA UTHUP 

"I believe in 
both 
Calcutta 
and 

Kolkata. 
When I sing 
Aha tumi 
smdarikato 
Kolkata, it 
would be 
ridiculous to 
say 

Calcutta" 




Calcutta as Kolkata be tantamount to 
ignoring the role of the British under 
whose aegis the city began and thrived? 

"If Italians can call Rome as Roma 
and Germans refer to Munich as Muen- 
chen, why can’t Calcutta and Kolkata 
exist side by side?" asks R.P. Gupta, 
expert on the city. "Gnc doesn’t have to 
throw one name in the mudwaters of 
Hooghly and project the other as sacro¬ 
sanct," he says, pointing out that the 
name should be called ‘Kolikata’, as it 
was called before the British came into 
the picture, in order to be historically cor¬ 
rect. "Besides, the name Calcutta is 
visually more beautiful than Kolkata," 
he suggests. 

"Personally, I prefer Sutanuti [one of 
the three villages — Sutanuti, Gobinda- 
pur and Koliluta — taken together and 
named Calcutta by the British]," says 


film-maker Apama Sen. "And as for ^ 
Poschim Banga, I’d like Gaud [the tradi¬ 
tional, indigenous name]." 

But debates of historicity and aesthe¬ 
tic appeal apart, the thinking people of 
Calcutta have not been able to warm up 
to the idea of a changed name for Calcut¬ 
ta. Most of them dismiss it as a non¬ 
issue, if not a gimmick, which could be 
detrimental to the interests of the city’s 
people. They argue that it could push the 
Bengali, self-contained in his narcis¬ 
sism, ftuther back into his insular 
existence. "Kolkata may have been 
good enough for a handful of people in 
the past, but it simply won’t do for a 
cosmopolitan city," says literary critic v 
and social commentator Ashoke Sen. 

The fact that the state’s Marxist govern¬ 
ment has endorsed the renaming project, 
and, in fact, is sparing no effort to make 
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"Personally, 
1 prefer 
Sutanuti to 
Kolkata. 
And instead 
ofPoschim 
Banga, Fd 
UkeGaud" 


^ it happen makes the case a bit more sus- 
p<^t. ’*In the past 20 years the state has 
slipped down the education ladder from 
third to 17th as far as the all-India posi¬ 
tion is concerned, lost its industrial posi¬ 
tion," points out Sen. 

N.P. Jain, who is a tax-consultant by 
profession and the vice-president of 
Concern for Calcutta, an NGO, is more 
direct. "This renaming business is divert¬ 
ing the attention of people from the real 
issues. Positive changes towards the bet¬ 
terment of civic life in the city have not 
happened in the recent years, at least, not 
upto the mark. This jdnd of cosmetic 
change will only end in wastage of 
money." 

C uriously, Calcutta, once known as 
the culture capital of India, now 
seems to be caught in a perverse position 
where the greater the civic discomfort, 
the higher the cultural achievement ascri¬ 
bed to it. Dogs roam freely in hospital 
wards, garbage bins overflow by the 
roadside (if at all they are there), taps run 
bone dry all of a sudden and traffic 
snarls regularly clog up the city’s pothol- 
ed roads. Yet, the odd Nobel Prize or a 
test match hundred by a Calcuttan seems 
to outweigh these lacunae. "Calcutta 
was associated with the work of all five 
Nobel laureates. But in what way has 
this city benefitted from their work?", 
asks Suren Munshi, professor of Sociolo¬ 
gy at the Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment. "Malaria is back, destitutes proli¬ 
ferate and there has been a marked dete¬ 
rioration in the fields of health and educa¬ 


tion. It’s a provincial life out here, and 
each passing day, we arc turning the city 
into a greater province." 

Bengali-centricity as a weapon of self- 
defence against the onslaught of alien 
cultures via satellite channels, has also 
drawn flak. "Is Bengali culture so fragile 



R,P. GUPTA 


"One doesn’t have to 
throw Calcutta in the 
mudwaters of 
Hooghly and project 
Kolkata as 
sacrosanct" 


that it can be beaten down so easily?" 
asks singer Usha Uthup. The Tamil- 
born lady who adopted Calcutta as her 
home and won the hearts of its residents 
by singing about her deep attachment to 
the city wouldn’t buy the idea that 
Bengali culture is on the decline. "It’s 
just that some people have given up 
believing in themselves, they don’t 
seem to acknowledge that Calcutta’s 
such a warm place full of warm, friendly 
people. Personally, I believe in both Cal¬ 
cutta and Kolkata. When I'm singing, 
"Aha tumi sundari kata, Kolkata (How 
beautiful you are, Calcutta), it would be 
ridiculous to say Calcutta." 

U thup’s faith in Bengalis notwithstan¬ 
ding, there is a felt need for action 
among the Bengali intelligentsia — by 
those that are pushing for a revival of 
Bengali ethos and those that feel the 
Bengali-centric nature of the movement 
could be a non-starter. They all seem to 
see that there is a stasis in the Bengali’s 
life and the sooner he shakes out of that 
complacent slumber, those lethargic eve¬ 
ning adda sessions, the better. Pride in 
one’s own heritage, one’s culture is all 
very well but when it becomes 'a replace¬ 
ment for serious self-analysis’, as socio¬ 
logist Suren Munshi puts it, that doesn’t 
get one very far. 

"It’s not Ilish mooch, it’s not 
Rabindrasangeet, it’s not Satyajit Ray," 
says Sunil Gangopadhyay, trying to defi¬ 
ne Bengali identity. "It’s something 
ingrained in our lives." There seems to 
.be several ways of bringing back, of reas¬ 
serting that elusive ’something’ in the 
life of a Bengali, by choice or by birth. 
Every Bengali has his or her own 
prescription. 

While Suren Munshi would say that 
can be done by creating better aware¬ 
ness, "by questioning oneself where 
have we gone wrong"; Apama Sen 
would ask the business-phobic Bengali 
to take greater interest in the state’s eco¬ 
nomy and N.P. Jain would stress on clea¬ 
ning up the roads, clearing the air and 
plunging headlong into developmental 
work. Almost all of them will lovingly 
dwell on Calcutta’s glorious past and 
promising future and try to come to 
terms with its relentless present, in their 
own ways. 

Looks like Durga Pujas, which have 
sprung up all over the world and had no 
problems fitting in with the lifestyles 
of different people, are going to be 
around for some time to come. • 
Ch hr m i mkkm Bmwu /C m ieuttm 
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Bangladesh High 
Commissioner 
ShafiSami 
talks about Indo- 
Bangladesh 
issues and his 
responsibilities 
as foreign 
secretary 


"My tenure 
challenging 


pleasant” 


Shaft Sami, Bangladesh High Com¬ 
missioner in New Delhi, is ending his 
tenure appropriately: he's returning to 
Dhaka on promotion as foreign secreta¬ 
ry. And even as he spoke to Sunday, he 
was tying up the loose ends for Indian 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee's 
significant inaugural bus trip to Dhaka. 

The bus symbolises many things: 
India and Bangladesh are closer today 
than they’ve ever been, although 
Bangladesh is a signatory to the NPT. It 
is not too worried about the bomb in its 
backyard, and that border problems are 
essentially consular issues and should¬ 
n't come in the way of friendlier rela¬ 
tions. Excerpts from an interview: 

Sunday: Clearly, your tonuro In 
Now Dolhl has boon good for 
It’o boon good for 
I, K hao boon good for 

you too... 

Shafl Sami: It has been very good for 
me there is no doubt about it. I have had 
the opportunity of serving in Pakistan, 
China and Russia. But India has topped 
it all. I was delighted when I was nomina¬ 
ted to come to New Delhi and I was look¬ 
ing forward to a challenging assign¬ 
ment. 1 soon found that it was not only 
challenging but also very pleasant. 

Over the last two-and-a-half-year. 
after the government of Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina took over, things have 
moved in the right direction. An issue 
which has been outstanding for nearly 
two decades was resolved and con¬ 
sequently the cloud which had cast a 
shadow over Indo-Bangladesh relations 


which occurred in these two years is the 
return of the Chakma refugees. We had 
nearly 60,000 of them living in Tripura 
for a long time. There was a partial reso¬ 
lution of the problem and the number 
had come down to 55,000. But nothing 
was moving. In the winter of 1997, we 
succeeded in taking them back. 

It was essentially a matter between 
the refugees and us. But India’s coopera¬ 
tion helped. India was both friendly and 
cooperative. 

It also saw the cessation of hostilities 
against Bangladesh by the armed wing 
of the refugees, namely tlie Shanti Bahi- 
ni. And consequently, we succeded in 
having a peace accord with them. This is 
a great development in the internal 
affairs of Bangladesh. It has heralded 
peace and stability in a region tom with 
strife. 

It was not easy. It needed bold, coura¬ 
geous r^eps and she took them. Today 
we have a local council system and we 
have full participation of the local 
people. 

All this gives me great satisfaction. 
And now the decision that I’m to be the 
foreign secretary, because I’ve lived in 
India and I’ve a full appreciation of the 
feelings of the people of India, will help 
me to advise my government better. 


Bhutan has wound up oampa of 
tho ULPA mUHanto flfom Ka soil. 
Wo’ro toM that tho top loadoraMp 
of ULFA la atlll In Bangladoah.... 

Destabilisation of India is not to the 
advantage of Bangladesh. The destabili¬ 
sation of the north-east region in India is 
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likely to affect Bangladesh adversely: in 
terms of ethnicity, in terms of religion 
and in terms of language. It is in our inte¬ 
rest that we shouldn't be a party to 
destabilisation. 

However, the border between India 
and Bangladesh, particularly in the Chit¬ 
tagong Hill Tracts Area, is very porous. 
As a result, it may not be impossible for 
militants to creep into Bangladesh. But I 
can assure you that Bangladesh is com¬ 
mitted not to give them shelter, succour, 
training or any other kind of help. And 
our Indian friends are reasonably satisfi¬ 
ed with the determination that the 
Bangladesh government has shown in 
addressing this issue. 

This Is quits dtffs f swt ftom tlis 
Bsnglsdssh’t ssrilsr stand: that 
thSM militant laadars wara not 
hasadttiaia. 



"I have had the 
opportunity of 
aorvlngln 
Pakistan, China 
and Russia. But 
India has toppod it 
ali. I was delighted 
when I was 
nominated to 
oomo to Now Dolhl 
and I was looking 
forward to tho 
assignmont** 


Well, as I said, we do not harbour them. 
We do not give them training facili^es. 
We do not sympathise with them. And 
that has been our consistent position. 


Ihaia la a lot af Indian < 
about tha mltfraitton 


ly In utbnn aggInBiarataa 

On this issue, perceptions differ. We do 
not sec enough cogent reason why there 
should,be a migration of the scale you 
mention. If we refer to the Human Deve¬ 
lopment Reports of the last three years, 
we find that there is parity of purchasing < 
power between the two countries. If you ' 
look at the rate of the population growth 
in India and the states bordering * 
Bangladesh, ground reality does not 
rev^ this kind of migration. 

There are other reasons too. to indica¬ 
te that this perception is inconect. Given 
the kind of border India and Bangladesh 
share, if there is any trans-border move¬ 
ment in either direction, the two govern¬ 
ments are quite capable of resolving it as 
a consular problem. The two border 
security forces have agreed modalities. 
In 1991, they have worked out the 
details. 

The home secretary of India and 
Bangladesh had met in October 1990. 
They reiterated the need to resolve this 
issue through consular chaimels. So. we 
need not give a political dimension to an 
issue which can be resolved at the consu¬ 
lar level. 
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Can w« talk about tnMto? 

Over the last 10-12 years, Bangladesh 
has emerged as a very significant trading 
partner of India. After we opened up our 
economy, reforms, reduction in tariff 
structure, exports from India have risen 
very significantly. Today, Bangladesh 
is India’s sixth-largest trading partner. It 
is the third-iargest export market of Indi¬ 
an goods in Asia. And in South Asia, we 
account for 53 per cent of India’s South 
Asia-bound exports. The official export 
figure from India is to the tune of $ 1.5 bil¬ 
lion which represents an increase of 
3,000 per cent over the last 10-12 years. 

We do see it as a positive develop¬ 
ment. Perhaps, it is natural — there is 
continuity, cultural affinity, long land 
border, familiarity of business practices 
and communities... Indian exporters 
h^e taken full advantage of it. These 
laotors should apply equally to 
B^gladesh exports into India. Unfortu¬ 
nately, they have not. 

In the last few years, fortunately some 


very good decisions have been taken. 
Because of the South AsianPreferentiaJ 
Trade Agreement (SAPTA) on a num¬ 
ber of goods, Quantitative Restrictions 
(QRs) and Non Tariff Barriers (NTBs) 
have been dismantled. And once 
SAPTA is properly implemented, we 
hope there will be some impact. 

And one important step to help 
Bangladeshi exports into India would be 
setting up of Joint Ventures (JVs) with 
buy-back arrangements. 

But thar# has bssn privats saetor 
invastaiaiit In JVs In Bangladssh. 
N hasn’t worfcsd. Tha BIrlas hava 
a vantura... 

It will work. The important thing is to 
select the right industry. Take a cement 
plant. The raw materia] could come 
from Meghalaya and the plant could be 
set up in Bangladesh with buy-back 

LOVE THY NEIBHBOUR: Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina 


arrangements. 

I can’t understand. If it works for the 
Koreans, if it works for the Japanese, if it 
works for the Europeans and Americans 
and even the South-East Asians, why 
can’t it work for India? We would be 
quite prepared to give the Indians a dedi¬ 
cated export promotion zone. In sectors 
of their choice, we can go for JVs, even 
exclusively with an eye to the Indian 
market. 

We also feel that some Bangladesh 
specific-affirmative action by the 
Government of India towards 
Bangladesh would be greatly 
appreciated. * 

What you’r# saying Is: Ist’s hava 
fra# trada, but lat’s not hava fraa 
trada bayand a paint. 

I don’t say that. 1 think free trade is a 
goal which we have set for ourselves in 
S AARC.But free trade has some precon¬ 
ditions. No, not preconditions, merely 
measures that need to be taken to see that 
benefits of free trade accrue to all. 

Till such time as we go for SAPTA. 
Bangladesh should be entitled to certain 
measures as an LDC economy. If 
Bangladeshi products do not face NTBs 
and QRs, and do get a reasonably low 
tariff barrier... 

Then also, because we have a weak 
manufacturing base. We may not have 
huge exportable surplus. But we will 
have the satisfaction knowing that at 
least we are allowed the facilities of the 
trade regime in India, and if we have not 
been able to take advantage of it, it is our 
own fault. 

On# nuturnl rusourc# Banglad##h 
ha# I# natural gas and India la a 
ff#adybuy#r... 

We’re still exploring our gas reserves. 
Estimates vary wildly. No one is sure 
how much gas we have. Once the survey 
is concluded, the second step would be 
to strike a balance between conservation 
of the precious resource and its commer¬ 
cial utilisation. 

As far as we are concerned, we would 
like India’s help in value addition. Ferti¬ 
liser factories could be set up in 
Bangladesh with a buy-back arrange¬ 
ments with states like West Bengal and 
north-east, which are big consumers of 
fertilisers. 

The main thing to remember: econo¬ 
mic considerations should not be dictat¬ 
ed by politics. • ^ 

luimr¥lmw0dbyAdM§Plfmdtam/N0W 
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"Daatablllsatlon of India Is not to tho 
advantage of Bangladesh. The 
destabilisation of India’s north-east is 
likely to affect Bangladesh adversely: 

in terms of ethnicity, In terms of 
religion and In terms of language...” 
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Media bashing 


Mulayam bans TV scribes from the Samajwadi Party *s Lucknow office 


Mk fter the the Bahujan Sanuy Party 
supremo, Kanshi Ram, kicked up 
controversy by slapping a TV 
journalist, it*s now Samajwadi Party 
chief Mulayam Singh Yadav who has 
threatened to let loose his henchmen on 
the electronic mediamen in Lucknow. 

And if Kanshi Ram had got enraged 
over the media's attempt to encroach 
upon his privacy, Mulayam has taken 
affront to the electronic media ignoring 
a function of his party's youth wing, 
scheduled to be addressed by him, th^ 
coincided with Prime Minister Atal 
Behaii Vajpayee’s Lucknow visit on 10 
• June. 

"The Prime Minister has come to the 
state capital and the whole electronic 
media are busy trailing him as if he was 
visiting Lucknow for the first time; and 
look at their cheek, they just ignore this 
youth convention of our party," said 
Mulayam. 

In a huff, therefore, he instructed his 
state unit chief Ram Saran Das to ensure 
that representatives of the audio-visual 
media were barred from entering the 
state headquarters of the party. "You 
should see that they are not invited; and 
if they happen to sneak in, they must be 
chased out instantly,” he roared. 

Taking serious note of the incident, 
the UP Press Correspondents Commit¬ 
tee and the State Electronic Media and 
News Agencies Correspondents Associ¬ 
ation resolved unanimously to condemn 
the act. They termed it as a direct attack 
on the freedom of the press. The resolu¬ 
tion also sought to a{^rise Mulayam in 
no uncertain terms that coverage of a 
political function or any other event was 
the sole discretion of ^e media and no 
one had the right to dictate terms to it 

But Mulayam's antipathy towards the 
media was not new. When he became 
chief minister for the first time in 1989, 
he was blunt enough to spell this out at a 
May Day fimction at the UP Press Qub. 
That was the time when newspapers 
were highlighting his alleged under¬ 
world connections. "Oo ahead and write 
whatever you want to, I don't care. 
Thank God my voters do not read news- 
piqiers, otherwise I would never get elec¬ 
ted,"he said. 
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"TIm whole electronic media are busy trailing the PM 
as if he was visiting Lucknow for the first time; and 
leek at their cheek, they Just ignore the youth 
convention of our party,” said Yiulav 


The recent incident has revived mem- 
mories of his "hulla-bor campaign 
against two prominent Hindi dailies. His 
party toughs had tom and burnt the cop¬ 
ies of the dkilies and ransacked their offi¬ 
ces at some places. 

But realisation dawned that a bad 
press was a major hurdle in his ambiti¬ 
ous path. By the time he got his second 
stint as CM in 1994, he took a somer¬ 
sault. From media-bashing, he instantly 
turned to media-wooing, which culmina¬ 
ted in doling out nearly Rs 3 crore to the 
journalists of UP and Delhi. 

That, of course, did turn the fortunes 


of some journalists. And for those who 
criticised his dubious generosity in their 
columns, he remarked, "Who cares 
about all this nonsense? Let me teU you I 
will dole out even more money when I 
become chief minister for the third time." 

Now that he is out of power, even a lit- , 
tie indifference shown by the media * 
annoys him. Thus, even though the 
youth wing function hardly merited 
national coverage, Mulayam says that it 
was an "insolent" act on the part of the 
media not to cover it. Many, however, 
wonder if this jitteriness was a manifesta¬ 
tion of frustration. • 
Si^tnrt Pr mdhMn/Utcknow 












ELECTIONS 


U ltimately, money played an 
inevitable role. Candidates 
as well as voters fell to pelf 
like nine pins. Sworn enem¬ 
ies withdrew overnight in 
favour of their adversaries. And the 
people who blamed the overambitious 
Goan politicians for a depraved govern¬ 
ance had to succumb to them once again. 

Neither the Congress nor the BJP 
emerged emphatic winners. For the 
record, howe\cr, the fomier had a better 
tally, while the latter earned the right to 
be the mam Opposition by default. 

The 4 June mandate brought about a 
status quo ante, with Luizinho Falciro, 
who was depi^sed on 9 February, once 
again bectiming chief minister, having a 
wafer-thin majority of 21 for the Con¬ 
gress in the 4()-niemher House. 

While the MGP secured merely four 
seats as against 12 it held earlier, the 
other regional parties — the United 
Goans Democratic Party (UGDP) and 
the Goa Rajiv Congress Party (GRCP) 

— notched two scats each. Insidore Fer¬ 
nandes was the lone Independent to win 
from Poiguinim. 

Ironically, the sword of Damocles 
seems to hang on Faleiro even as he was 
elected "unanimously" as the 15th chief 
minister by the Congress legislature par¬ 
ty on 8 June in presence of high com¬ 
mand emissaries Manmohan Singh and 
Madhavrao Scindia. The latter is in char¬ 
ge of Goa. 

Discontent was brewing amongst for¬ 
mer ministers Subhash Shirodkar, Luis 
Alex Cardozo, Somnath Zuwarkar, 
Mauvin Godinho and Victoria Fernan¬ 
des for being sidelined. The redeeming 
feature of the new Cabinet was that it 
comprised only six members — Ravi 
Naik, Dayanand Narvekar, Francisco 
Sardinha, Churchill Alemao and Nir- 
mala Sawant besides Faleiro—someth¬ 
ing Goans have not experienced since 
1990. The Congress was indeed true to 
its electoral promise of forming a Cabi¬ 
net not more than 15 per cent of the size 
of the Assembly. 

T he election which centred around 
local issues and the choice of candida¬ 
tes, was historic. The country's first 
"totally electronic" elections evoked a 
65.15 per cent response from the 
2,00,000 electorate, mainly out of curio¬ 
sity to experience the "paperless" ballot. 

The hi-tech pnKess, however, did not 
eliminate bogus voting. The revision of 
electoral rolls itself was questionable, 
with thousands of migrant labourers 


ON THIN 
ICE 

Luizinho Faleiro heads yet another 
faction-ridden Congress government in Goa 



"The Congress manifesto which I will hand over 
to the chief secretary today will henceforth he his 
Gita, Bible and Koran in governing this state," 
Faleiro declared 
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being enlisted by contractors at the inst¬ 
ance of politicians. 

"The election authorities failed to ins- 
^ ist on declaration from the authorities 
from the original place of residence of 
these voters. There have been several 
instances of bogus voting, specially in 
Congress strongholds. When the same 
candidates are being elected for 20 
years, it is easy for them to find who is a 
non-resident voter and then vote on their 
behalf," said Balchandru Naik, who 
found to his mortification that his 
daughter had voted when she was actual¬ 
ly in Mumbai. 

The parties appointed polling agents 
who were not familiar with the local 
voters. Election managers failed to scru¬ 
tinise electoral rolls in advance and get 
bogus entries deleted. "There have been 
about 15 per cent bogus voters among 
. the labour class," alleged UGDP candid- 
^ ate Shravan Dubhashi from Margao. 

The secrecy of the ballots cast 
through the voting machines, too, was 
under doubt. Though the Election Com- 
mi.ssion advertised that the identity of 
the voters would remain secret, it could 
not convince the common voters. It was 
even alleged that people were told that to 
get the machine working, one should 
press the first button, which, incidental¬ 
ly, was to cast a vote in favour of the 
Congress. 

Money, government machinery and 
musclemen were allegedly used to wrest 
votes and candidates in as many as 14 
seats, according to detractors of the Con- 
‘ gress. In Loutolim, where Congress can¬ 
didate Alexio Sequeira was elected 
unopposed, the BJP’s Seby Fernandes 
was allegedly paid Rs 6 lakh to with¬ 
draw in his favour. In Taleigao, fonner 
Congress minister Somnath Zuwarkar 
was re-elected by 1,827 votes, after his 
arch-rival MGP’s Nicholas Fernandes, 
who lost by 77 votes in the last election, 
withdrew. 

In St Andre constituency, an Indepen¬ 
dent reportedly dished out Rs 200 per 
vote. In Dayanand Narvekar’s Tivim 
constituency, colour TV sets were distri¬ 
buted to workers for every 50 votes gar¬ 
nered. Money, clothes, food and drinks 
were distributed lavishly among the 
voters. Handsome donations were made 
to churches and temples, besides offer¬ 
ing sport kits to clubs. 

In Taleigao, a van belonging to a cate- 
ring company followed every meeting 
of a party. Broilers were distributed to 
each household. A polling officer was 
replaced in Cortalim after she was found 


instructing voters to vote for the Con¬ 
gress candidate. 

Although hooligans were rounded up 
on election eve, voters were threatened 
in many places. Even a news item on a 
BJP complaint of booze being distribut¬ 
ed in Taleigao was pulled out from a 
local daily after Congress goons storm¬ 
ed its office. Neither was any complaint 
lodged with the police nor was the inci¬ 
dent reported. 

T he greatest casualty of the elections 
was the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
Party (MGP), which had been in power 
for 17 years since 1963. In the list of 
shock defeats for the MGP, former 


staff, to collect votes," charged M.K. 
Jos, spokesman of the All Goa Citizens 
Committee for Social Justice and Action. 

Interestingly, the candidates them¬ 
selves admitted that money played a role 
in the elections. The sitting MGP MLA 
from Pale, Sadanand Naik, said he was 
denied a party ticket because of lack of 
"money power". The defeated Congress 
candidate from Khalap’s Mandrem con¬ 
stituency, Sangeeta Parab, said, "Of 
course, money has played its part in the 
elections." Khalap's BJP rival Laxmik- 
ant Parsekar endorsed her view. Khalap, 
however, attributed his success to his 
supporters. 

Now Khalap is accused of destroying 



Madhavrao Sclndla: UVe now have dona avon baltar.. 


Opposition leader Kashinath Jhalmi lost 
to BJP’s Viswa Sarterkar, while former 
chief minister and daughter of MGP 
founder Shashikala Kakodkar was humi¬ 
liated at Mayem by the BJP’s Prakash 
Phate by a margin of 838 votes. Sur- 
endra Sirsat was overpowered by the 
GRCP’s Francis D’Souza in Mapusa by 
1,675 votes. 

The party’s total rout was attributed 
to internal squabbles, with three leaders, 
Ramakant IGialap, Kakodkar and Jhal¬ 
mi, aspiring for chief ministership. 
Khalap is accused of controlling the 
organisation by keeping some timid 
leaders happy using the resources of the 
Mapusa Urban Cooperative Bank 
(MUCB). 

Though Khalap won, his margin was 
reduced. "Khalap spent a lot of money, 
dished out loans and offered jobs, plus 
used the MUCB resources, induing 


the party by not having an alliance with 
the BJP. The results indicate that a BJP- 
MGP combine would have reversed the 
situation. 

Though the BJP seciu-ed ten seats as 
against four in the dissolved Assembly, 
the gains are mostly due to triangular 
contests and rebel candidates eating into 
the Congress vote-bank. In the 1998 
Lok Sabha elections, the BJP fielded 
candidates for both the seats. The votes 
polled by BJP in all the 40 Assembly seg¬ 
ments reveal that they secured 1,59,659 
votes, making up 27.58 per cent. 

This time, the BJP fielded 40 candida¬ 
tes. One candidate withdrew under piws- 
surc in favour of the Congress, facili&t- 
ing the latter’s election unopposed. 
From the 19 constituencies in the north, 
the BJP secured 74,365 out of a total of 
2,80,249 votes polled. From the 21 con¬ 
stituencies in the south, BJP polled 
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ELECTIONS 



Rumours are rife that Sharad Pawar is 
engineering a split in the state Congress through 
Ravi Naik on the "foreign nationality issue" of 
Sonia Gandhi 


r” — 


77,110 out of 2,98.549 votes, or 25.83 
per cent. 

Therefore, in the 39 scats it contested 
in 1999, BJP secured 1,51,475 or 26.17 
per cent, as opposed to 1,51,475 votes or 
27.58 per cent in the 1998 elections. At 
least five to ten per cent swing in votes 
ought to have been there to back the 150 
per cent rise in the number of seats. 

With the ten seats it won this time, the 
BJP will try to blunt the criticism of the 
party being communal. On the other 
hand, the Congress will try to cash in on 
the attacks on Christians as the Catho> 
lies are 29.86 per cent in the state. 

Also, the BJP’s wins were due to the 
split in votes. Barring the four seats 
where Christian presence is significant, 
the other six are Hindu dominated. But 
the MGP lost the most as its vote>bank 
wiis plundered by the BJP. 

M inutes after b^ing sworn in as chief 
minister, Faleiro declared, ”The 
Congress manifesto which I w ill hand 
over to the chief secretary today will hen¬ 
ceforth be his Gitat Bible and Koran in 


governing this state.” He also announc¬ 
ed that the panchayat elections would be 
held as soon as possible. 

Manmohan Singh, Madhavrao Scin- 
dia, Ramesh Chennithala and 
Govindrao Adik had been camping in 
Goa for almost a week to ensure the 
smooth transition of power to Faleiro. 
But the latter had a daunting task at hand 
to keep the rebels under check. The 
small Cabinet itself comprises four aspir¬ 
ing chief ministers — Naik, Narvekar, 
Alemao and Sardinha — two of them 
occupying the exalted post at least once 
in the past. 

Being sidelined, Godinho and Victo¬ 
ria Fernandes air dashed to New Delhi 
on 9 June to lobby for their inclusion in 
the Cabinet, while Zuwarkar is lobbying 
through local business contacts. "We 
had stated that we would be having six 
or seven ministers besides the chief mini¬ 
ster in our election manifesto. We now 
have done even better by choosing one 
chief minister and five ministers. This 
leaves scope for two more," said Scindia 


immediately after the swearing-in 
ceremony. 

The Congress’s assurance of good 
governance is however under test. In 
fact, as Narvekar was being administer¬ 
ed the oath of office, the Panjim Bench 
of the Bombay High Court directed the 
state government to investigate allega¬ 
tions against him and his brother Sub¬ 
hash, the chief officer and councillors of 
Mapusa Municipal Council (MMC) of 
extorting kiosk owners and violation of 
municipal laws. 

The Ravi Naik government between 
1991 to 1994 was accused of large-scale 
land conversions. The only unblemish¬ 
ed member of the Cabinet is newcomer 
Nirmala Sawant. But efforts are on, with 
the active connivance of a (ew legisla¬ 
tors, to replace her with Victoria, the for¬ 
mer president of the defunct vigilante 
outfit, Goa Protectors. 

The last time Faleiro was dethroned, 
he confessed that his days as chief mini¬ 
ster were full of tension, with his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues harassing him for lucra¬ 
tive portfolios or chairmanship of corpo¬ 
rations. Now, rumours are rife that Sha¬ 
rad Pawar is engineering a split through 
Ravi Naik on the "foreign nationality 
issue" of Sonia Gandhi. 

Naik made an attempt to take over the 
CLP leadership on the ground that a 
member of the majority community 
should be designated the chief minister 
to win back their confidence and combat 
the growing influence of the BJP in the 
north. But, since Faleiro led the party to 
victory it held him in good stead. And he 
denied the brewing revolt as "wishful 
thinking". 

However, Faleiro has to meet the aspi¬ 
rations of all the 21 MLAs, specially 
those accustomed to being in the Cabi¬ 
net. On the last occasion, he had to conce¬ 
de the finance portfolio to Narvekar. 
The party high command, too, is work¬ 
ing out alternatives to quell dissidence 
by seeking support from the small Oppo¬ 
sition parties such as the MOP, the 
UGDP and the ORCP led by Wilfred Dc 
Souza. 

Scindia has had a diimer meeting with 
Khal^, and political watchers believe 
that the Congress is banking on such 
groups to ensure the government’s survi¬ 
val. The MGP has offered "issue-based 
suf^rt" to the government, while some 
members of the other two parties, too, 
have extended support. This nuiy make 
prospective defectors think twice before 
jumping over the fence. • 
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And now it’s 
Sahara vs Jet! 


O n the evening of 2 June, 
Delhi was hit by a storm. 
While the rest of the city 
cheered, the airport autho¬ 
rities plunged into gloom 
as flight schedules went haywire. As 
flights were delayed by three to four 
hours, there was an announcement at the 
domestic terminal: all passengers travell¬ 
ing by Jet Airways could avail of refresh¬ 
ments (against their boarding cards) at 
the check-in lounge. It was some 20 
minutes later that a similar announce¬ 
ment was made for passengers who held 
tickets on Sahara Airlines. 


India's private 
airlines slug it out 
during the off-season 


It was a small gesture, but it showed 
the difference between an established 
player, and one that is struggling to 
makeaniark. 

Currently, there arc only three airli¬ 
nes (of consequence) on the domestic 
route: Sahara, Jet and Indian Airlines. 
The national carrier has the largest fleet 


(53 aircraft) and services the maximum 
number of destinations (57). It has also 
cornered 60 per cent of the market share. 

Of the remaining 40 per cent, it is Jet 
that has the lion's share covering 30 per 
cent of the market, whereas Sahara has 
8.5 per cent. One obvious reason for this 
is that Jet Airways has 25 new genera¬ 
tion Boeing 737 aircraft on its fleet; 
whereas Sahara has only five Boeings. 
Both airlines have plans to acquire more 
state-of-the-art aircraft. 

But fleet expansion is only one way of 
cornering the market. The recent cut in 
fares by Sahara is yet another example 
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of how the airline is trying to bridge the 
gap between the two: at least in terms of 
sales. 

The fare cut is not new. This is someth¬ 
ing that Sahara did last year as well. Dur¬ 
ing the off-season—from April to Octo¬ 
ber — the airline offers its passengers 
special holiday packages. Under this 
plan, a Y-class ticket on the Delhi- 
Bombay-Delhi sector, which would nor¬ 
mally cost Rs 10,220, can be picked up 
for as little as Rs 8,222. Or else, the pas¬ 
senger can pay Rs 10,999 and avail of a 
night's stay at the Orchid Hotel in Bom¬ 
bay. There are similar discounts on 14 
other sectors that are serviced by Sahara. 

T here are other schemes as well. "For 
the price conscious customer, we 
have the Summer Special fare or else the 
passenger can avail of a free hotel stay," 
explains Kapil Kaul, chief general mana¬ 
ger, sales and marketing, Sahara. "But 
we have also catered to the corporate tra¬ 
veller, the one whose tickets are paid for 
by his company," he says, pointing out 
that this kind of a traveller would not be 
interested in a cheap ticket. So in order 
to make him fly Sahara, the airline offers 
free gifts, much as a Braun mixie- 
grinder against a Delhi-Bombay-Delhi 
or a Delhi-Madras-Delhi full-fare ticket. 
As the number of flights increase, the 
gifts get fancier: five return tickets could 
get you a Canon Camera or a 20-inch 


A cut in airfare weans 
away the price conscious 
traveller. Sahara’s load 
factor goes up during this 
time, but at a cost to the 
airline. According to a Jet 
Airways spokesman, 
passengers who look for 
cheap tickets are not the 
ones who build up brand 
loyalty 


colour TV. And so on. 

These schemes are valid only during 
the off-season. And Kaul says that they 
have worked, bringing up the load fac¬ 
tors to as much as 74 per cent in April as 
against 50 per cent in March this year. 
And, says Kaul, it was in response to 
their holiday packages that the other two 
airlines decided to go in for similar sche¬ 
mes. Such as Indian Airlines offer of a 
free ticket to spouses of passengers tra¬ 
velling between Delhi and Bombay 
until 15 September. The free ticket is 
only for the return journey. 

And, Jet Airways has come up with a 
TaJ-Goa Monsoon Package which 


offers its passengers a three- 
day s-and-two-nights stay at the Taj Holi¬ 
day Village for Rs 6,999 or the Taj 
Aguada Beach Resort for Rs 7,400. The 
offer includes an economy class return 
ticket. The irony here is that while Kaul 
is celebrating the fact that his airline has 
forced the others to launch copy-cat 
schemes. Jet's package works out to be 
much better than the one offered by Saha¬ 
ra on the same sector. Sahara acknow¬ 
ledges this tacitly, as is evident by the 
fact that while the rest of its advertise¬ 
ments for the Holiday Plan quote the pri¬ 
ces offered by Jet Airways and Indian 
Airlines in order to bring out the differen¬ 
ce, the one for the Goa plan only cites the 
Indian Airlines fare. 

But all this is very well during the off¬ 
season when the fares are offered at a dis¬ 
count. The cut in prices does wean away 
the price conscious traveller. Sahara’s 
load factor goes up during this time (as it 
has), but at a certain cost to the airline. 
And according to a Jet Airways spokes¬ 
person, the kind of passengers who look 
for cheap tickets are not the ones that 
build up any kind of a brand loyalty. 
"Lx)ok at the profile of the passengers 
who opt for Sahara rather than Jet. These 
passengers will fly Sahara as long as it 
gives them cheap tickets," he said, point¬ 
ing out that no airline can sustain these 
discounted fares over a long period of 
time. 
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And one way of checking the profile 
of passengers who fly a particular airline 
is to check the number of business-class 
seats. While Sahara ’s Boeings have as 
little as 12 seats in the J-class (Sahara 
Royalc) on each aircraft. Jet offers 16 
business seats on its 737-5(X)s and as 
many as 28 on its 737-8(X)s. The 
business-class passenger is not as tempt- 
, ed by price cuts and freebies as 
^ economy-class passenger. And it is 
among this class that an airline can hope 
to build some kind of a brand loyalty. 

S o, then, what happens in October 
when Sahara goes back to its fiill 
fares? At that point, given the option of 
flying on either Jet Airways, Indian 
Airlines or Sahara, most woiUd opt for 
Jet rather than a fly-by-night operator. 

"How can you call us fly-by-night?" 
protests Kaul, pointing out that they had 
been around for over five years now. 
Then again, so has Jet Airways and 
while Naresh Goyal has been accused of 
many things, no one has accused him of 
running a fly-by-night operation. 

"We will continue to pursue our value 
for money policy and also continue to 
build more frequencies," said Kaul, 
charting out his company’s strategy. 
"This year our focus is on creating thm 
brand names: Sahara Airlines which con¬ 
sist of the latest generation aircraft and 
will function as an upmarket, fast and 


friendly airline," he added. 

Apart from the helicopter division, 
the airline plans to launch Sahara Con¬ 
nect from October this year. "By April 
2(XX), we will induct twelve 30-seater 
turboprop aircraft," said Kaul, pointing 
out that this would function as a regional 
airline, operating in a hub and spoke 
arrangement with the main airline. 
Three aircraft each will be stationed in 
all the four metros. 

But Jet claims to outdo Sahara in this 
In k ing pw brud loyaity; M f eh 
Ooynl of Jnt Airways 



as well. It is also planning to tap the 
regional market by starting a feeder sevi- 
ce from October this year. And accord¬ 
ing to an airline spokesperson, the air¬ 
craft it will go in for the 64-seater ATR 
72 500s. "These are the most modem tur¬ 
boprop aircraft," pointed out the spokes¬ 
person, adding that all the seats will be 
in the economy class. In fact, Jet Air¬ 
ways officials claim that they have got 
all their clearances and documention in 
order and have even hired the pilots for 
the ATRs. 

While these two slug it out, it is the 
passenger who is enjoying the ride. 
Even Indian Airlines, which at first 
refused to be drawn into this price-war 
by claiming that it targetted the service 
rather than the price segment (despite 
Sahara offering valet services and tele 
check-in to all its customers), has been 
drawn into the fray. Last week, the natio¬ 
nal carrier came up with a SO per cent dis¬ 
count to spouses of those passengers 
holding a return ticket on the Delhi- 
Bombay sector. 

But it is only in October, when the car¬ 
nival is over and the freebies have been 
distributed, that Sahara will know if it 
has managed to make a difference or 
not. Or at the end of it all, after having, 
collected their colour TV sets, will the 
passengers once again go back to their 
preferred airline? • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 

V. GANQAOHAR 


As a nation, are we 
becoming more and 
more xenophobic ? 


Who is an 'authentic 
Indian’? At the rate 
we are going, this may 
become a major issue 
in the days to come. If 
you are a Muslim or a 
Christian, you’d need 
to prove that you don’t ever look at 
Mecca or the Vatican. If you are a Tamil, 
you could be accused of favouring Sri 
Lanka. If you were none of these and 
had taken Indian citizenship, then you 
stand proven as anti-national. The 6 
June issue of Organiser, the RSS mouth¬ 
piece calls Mrs Sonia Gandhi by a new 
name—Sonia da Gama. 

An interesting argument on this issue 
was put forth by Vidya Subramaniam of 
the Times of India. The article exposes 
the hypocrisy of the Indian mind, which 
while grabbing credit for good work 
done by citizens of Indian origin abroad, 
denied the same to those bom abroad 
and then acquired Indian citizenship. 

This attitude begins with Prime Mini¬ 
ster Atal Behari Vajpayee who recently 
lauded the achievements of 200 MPs, 68 
ministers, four presiding officers and 
three ministers. These persons, all of 
Indian origin, hold these high posts in 19 
nations. Addressing a meeting of parlia¬ 
mentarians of Indian origin, the Prime 
Minister said, "Assimilation, integra¬ 
tion and harmonising divergent views 
come naturally to Indians." 

The same Vajpayee, pointed out 
Vidya Subramaniam, toes the stand of 
the BJP. And more recently, Sharad 
Pawar wanted that Mrs Sonia Gandhi be 
treated as a foreigner and debarred from 
holding high offices in India. "In other 
words, we will celebrate the exploits of 
the overseas Indian, enumerate with 
pride the political offices he holds 
elsewhere and attribute all this to the ins¬ 
piration he draws from his native land. 
But we will shut our own frontiers to 
foreign influence and insist that the puri¬ 
ty of Indian soil must be preserved. We 
are enormously pleased with those who, 
having left our shores, still retain their 
links with us. But we will charge those 
who have to come to live among us with 
haibouring divided loyalties, even if 
they should be missionaries toiling to 
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bring succour to leprosy patients in I 
areas none of us would want to go.” 

W ise, painfully truthful words. Not 
many people in our media have 
the broad vision of Ms Vidya Subramani- 
am. Very rightly she also referred to the 
exuberant support given to the Indian 
cricket team in their World Cup match 
against England by citizens of Indian ori¬ 
gin who had settled down in the UK and 
doing well. Weren’t they disloyal to the 
country which had made them what they 
are today? Shiv Sena chief Bal Thacke¬ 
ray, who often rails at the imaginary sup¬ 
port given by Indian Muslims to the Paki¬ 
stan cricket team, should be made to 
answer this question. 

Why is our media so soft on people 
like Sharad Pawar who had once crawl- 
4 ed before Sonia Gandhi but now accuse 
her of being a ‘security risk’? Going by 
this logic guiding Pawar, the RSS and so 
many of our ‘intellectuals’, Prime Mini¬ 
sters Basdev Pandey of Trinidad and 
Mahendra Chaudhary of Fiji should be 
stripped of their positions in their respec¬ 
tive countries, argues Ms Subramaniam. 
According to sentiments expressed by 
Vajpayee, these gentlemen shared "emo¬ 
tional, cultural and spiritual links with 
Bharat, our common motherland." 

We are very good at playing ‘patriot 
games’ without understanding the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘patriot’. Says Vidya 
Subramaniam. "The India for Indians 
argument in dangerous because it is pos¬ 
sible to disqualify virtually the entire 
country under this definition. In the one¬ 
time French colony of Pondicherry, | 
there are many natural-bom Indians 
who had opted for French citizenship. 
What do we do with this vast communi¬ 
ty which was bom on this soil, lives on 
this soil and yet swears allegiance to a 
foreign land? No doubt future xenopho- 
bics would order the wholesale deporta¬ 
tion of this ‘disloyal’ group. "The writer 
pointed out that free India’s first three 
Air Chiefs were British and the task of 
investigating the 1962 military debacle 
against Chii^ was entrusted to a Briti¬ 
sher, Henderson Brooks. Organiser will 
argue that the BJP was not in power then! 

PIffereirt rtrokes 

M.J. Akbar in The Asian Age made an 
interesting study of Nehru’s approach 
towards Oiina which finally resulted in 
disillusionment in 1962, and Atal Behari 


Vajpayee’s concept of relations with 
Pakistan. Despite Atalji’s admiration of 
Nehru, says Akbar, "the only thing Vaj¬ 
payee has managed to emulate from the 
Nehru years is to repeat the biggest blun¬ 
der of Nehru’s career. His China policy. 
Kargil is the Aksai Chin of the 1990s. 
The Lahore Declaration is the pancha 
sheela of our times." 

Akbar admits that Vajpayee’s Paki¬ 
stan policy did not have the depth of 
Nehru’s China policy which was con¬ 
structed in the context of a world view. It 
is true that Beijing never allowed the 
Hindi Chini bhai bhai theme to interfere 


drunk and songs sung, infiltrators were 
sneaking into India and massacaring 
Indian villagers. How gullible can India 
be? Says Akbar, "Nawaz Sharif made it 
clear even among the hallelujahs in 
Lahore this year that Kashmir remained 
on his agenda; it was the Indian Prime 
Minister and his drum boys who spread 
the word that Kashmir had been shifted 
to a backbumer. The price for this neglig¬ 
ence is being paid now." The media was 
also caught napping. 

There was also a major difference in 
the approaches of Nehru and Vajpayee. 
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with its territorial claims in the 
Himalayas. When the Chinese felt that 
they had exploited Nehra enough, they 
marched into India and grabbed territory 
which they believed belonged to them. 

According to Akbar, Islamabad simi¬ 
larly exploited the wooliness in Vaj¬ 
payee’s view of Pakistan that was also 
bom of a belief that certain limits would 
not be crossed while the process of turn¬ 
ing a dialogue into peace was in play. 
"Nawaz Sharif fed and feted Vajpayee 
in Lahore and both sang out the L^ore 
Declaration to an angelic melody by a 
willing media, full of the right notes." It 
is now clear that even as toasts were 


The former and his defence minister 
Krishna Menon, pointed out Akbar, 
never hid behind the skirts of the famous 
phrase: *I was misquoted’. But this was 
exactly what defence minister George 
Fernandes and his boss did when con¬ 
fronted with public fury over the ‘safe 
passage to infiltrators’ statement. "It 
was only when the ‘safe passage’ beca¬ 
me unsafe for the political future of Vaj¬ 
payee and Fernandes, that the two of 
them decided they had been ‘misquoted’ 
by the media." Can the duo answer 
Akbar’s question: "Why are the politi- 
cans so convinced that the people are 
gulUblc"? • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Joie de vivre 

Leander Paes and Mahesh Bhupathi lift the first grand slam for India 


be honest, we were just 
I emotionally drained. I don’t 
■ think we have been able to 
focus properly since that day." Mahesh 
Bhupathi told Sunday, soon after the 
top-seeded doubles duo crashed out of 
the Stella Artois championship in 
London. 

"That day", of course, was the 6th of 
June. The day Leander Paes and Mahesh 
Bhupathi made history, lifting the 
French Open trophy outplaying Goran 
Ivanisevic and Jeff Tarango. For a 
nation deprived of sporting achievement 
— and bracing itself for an early exit 
from the cricket World Cup — the first 
grand slam glory for an Indian duo drew 
congratulations from the Prime Minister 
and applause from a sports-crazy 
populace. 

"1 think it all began with the Australi¬ 
an Open. The close five-.set final that we 
lost made us believe that we could do it. 
At the French, we took it one match at a 
time, while always believing that we 
could win it." said Leander. 

For him, the French Open victory vin¬ 
dicates his decision—opposed by many 
at that time — to team up with Mahesh 
and focus on doubles. "1 always wanted 
to partner an Indian on the tour and take 
on the rest. When our partnership 
clicked, his big serve and return of serve 
combining with my speed and tactical 
strength, I really believed that we could 
win grand slams and be world number 
one. And that’s where we are today.” 

Till the other day, the duo thrived on 
being the underdogs, using shock value 
as one of their great weapons ("Before 
they knew what had hit them, we could 
be one set up," is how Paes put it). Now 
they are the front-runners, with every 
other team worth its place in the circuit 
gunning for them. "It’s much tougher 
now, we have to be extra ready before 
each match." explained Bhupathi. 

Leander’s coach Bob ‘Nails’ Carmi¬ 
chael plays a vital part in that prepara¬ 
tion. Being a stickler for "homework." 
Carmichael is always on the ball, keep¬ 
ing an eye on their next-round oppo¬ 
nents, studying their strengths and 
weaknesses and drawing up a list of ‘dos 
and don’ts’ the night before. "Half an 


hour before every match now, we both 
are in the same locker room, talking to 
each other, gearing up, working up a 
sweat. Once on court, it’s a matter of two 
very professional, ready individuals 
combining as a team," said Leander. 

"Mahesh is presently at 245 in the 
singles, but he’s playing much belter 
than his ranking suggests. In doubles, he 
is the top-ranked player in the world 
already. So now he’ll be trying to 


While Paes agreed that grass "dilutes 
some of our strengths", the whiff of 
Wimbledon filled him with "excite¬ 
ment". "My energies are on an 
upswing... And I^feel that the doubles 
will be most interesting, very open," 
said Leander. 

This is symptomatic of the strains in 
the ‘Lea-Hesh’ partnership. There 
seems to be a sense of complacency in 
Camp Mahesh, with two grand slams 





Lea-ltosli at tha French Open: the erlnning partnership 


"When our partnership clicked, his big serve and 
return of serve combining with my speed and tactical 
strength, I really believed that we could be world 
number one," says Paes 


improve his singles ranking in the com¬ 
ing months," remarked Enrico Pipemo. 
Bhupathi’s coach. 

But there seems to be a difference in 
attitude towards Big W in the two halves 
of the court. "Grass is not our best sur¬ 
face. So we are not expecting too much. 
We just want to go out and enjoy our ten¬ 
nis." was what Bhupathi had to say 
about the $trawberrie$-and-cream slam 
of the year. 


and the world number one ranking 
already in the bag. 

But for Team Leander, these are just 
milestones on the path to greater glory. 
"The French Open victory and the num¬ 
ber one ranking will push me harder to 
more grand slams, more Davis Cup vic¬ 
tories, Olympic medals. I want us, as anK^> 
Indian pair, to dominate world doubles 
for some time to come." • 
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PUNJAB 


Rocking the boat 

The split in the Shiromani Akali Dal will prove expensive for the party 


T he inevitable has happened. The ruling Shiromani 
Akali Dal (SAD) in I^njab has split, throwing the 
state into political and administrative turmoil. 
Two senior Akali leaders, Prakash Singh Badal and 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, have agaip parted ways. 
The latter now heads a rival SAD faction which has vowed to 
’’free" the parent SAD from the vshackles of "family rule". 

The maxim that Akalis unite when out of power and divide 
when in power has come true again, thanks to the leaders. 
What started off as an innocent suggestion after the defeat of 
the SAD candidate in the Adampur by-election in 1998 has 
boiled over to split the party vertically. 

All that was suggested to Badal (the suggestion came from 
Tohra) was to appoint someone (preferably of his own choice) 
as the acting SAD president so that he could devote more time 
to administration and governance of the state. 

The suggestion did not go down well with Badal and his fol¬ 
lowers. A carefully orchestrated campaign was launched to 
isolate Tohra and his supporters, thereby unfolding the inter¬ 
necine war— of Akalis, by Akalis. 

> What are the issues at stake? Since December 1998, the 
Akali leadership resorted to plain mud-slinging and calling 


each other names. Initially such accusations were veiled, giv¬ 
ing the impression that things may eventually be sorted out. 
Later, it was found that the tirade against Tohra was well plan¬ 
ned. In the end, not only Tohra had to go, so did Akal Takht 
jathedar Bliai Ranjit Singh. 

What has been the outcome of the factional feud? For the 
first time in the history of the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Commmittee, a woman (Bibi Jagir Kaur) was appointed 
president in place ofTohra. Quick changes in the SCrc and at 
Akal Takht were brought about, forcing Tohra and his men to 
hold a parallel Khal.sa tercentenary function away from the 
main programme at Anandpur Sahib. 

These developments have come at a time when the Lok 
Sabha election is round the comer, it will bound to affect the 
poll results. The question is whether Badal will be able to 
retain all 14 Lok Sabha seats (13 in Punjab and one in 
Chandigarh)? 

Badal at present is busy in renewing his contact with party 
workers who will eventually have to fight the elections. He is 
busy with district conferences and right now is cosying up to 
the Akali Dal district presidents called jathedars. 

Badal now comes to Chandigarh only to sign papers or 
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clear files related to transfers and postings. Interestingly, for 
the first time, a dozen senior IAS and PCS officers have gone 
on leave. The media in Punjab is now filled with allegations 
and counter-allegations. And neither side has any worthwhile 
issue to place before the people. Badal, for instance, has descri¬ 
bed the Congress as Enemy No. 1 of the Sikhs and the state and 
has accused Tohra of hobnobbing with the Congress. 

Tohra is not sitting quietly. He has accused Badal of promo¬ 
ting his son Sukhbir Singh (a minister of state in the Vajpayee 
government) and neglecting party workers, subverting 
democracy by splitting the party and buying SGPC members 
and the executive and creating a fear psychosis in the minds of 
the partymen. Expectedly, both Tohra and Badal factions 
claim their’s to be the real Akali Dal. Right at the moment, 
Tohra is in a disadvantageous position when it comes to party 
delegates, Vidhan Sabha members and of course SGPC 
members. 

The third factor in Akali politics is the presence of other 
splinter groups known by their leaders — Kuldip Singh 
Wadala, Simranjit Singh Mann and the like. Like the SAD, 
the Youth Akali Dal. the All-India Sikh Students’ Federation, 
the Sant Samaj etc are vertically split between Tohra and 
Badal factions. 

No doubt, the Congress is trying to take advantage of the 
situation. But it has its own contradictions and is perceived as 
a party remote-controlled by the AICC from Delhi. The two 
communist parties and the BSP have, at best, a peripheral pres¬ 
ence in the state. The BJP has its own problems, with two mini¬ 
sters, Balramji Das Tandon and Madan Mohan Mittal, having 
their own axes to grind. 

Politics in Punjab can be sununed up as follows: the Akali 
politics is in a shambles. The religious side is dominated by 
the Tohra faction. On the administrative side, there is virtual¬ 
ly no governance as major decisions are left to bureaucrats 
who indulge in nothing more than pushing files around. 

With the leadership crisis, development work has ground to 
a halt. The financial crisis is becoming serious with each pass¬ 
ing day. Wilting underpressure, several tax proposals announ¬ 
ced in Vidhan Sabha in March have been rolled back. The 
only area of hyperactivity seems to be in postings and trans¬ 
fers, with an eye on the Lok Sabha elections. 

£>espite the mandate in February 1997, the Akalis seem to 
have messed it up badly. • 



NORTH-EAST 


Trade winds 

Ramakrishna Hegde promises a new set 
of policy measures for the north-east 

T he Union commerce ministry is all set to reorient its poli¬ 
cies to boost exports from the north-east to the neighbou¬ 
ring countries like Bangladesh and Myanmar. During 
his recent visit to Guwahati, Union commerce minister R.K. 
Hegde assured that a cargo complex will be set up at Lokapri- 
ya Gopinath Bordoloi Airport to promote export from the 
north-eastern region. 

The conunerce minister was in Guwahati to attend a confer- 



PROMISES TO KEEP: Ramaksrishna Hegde 


ence of chief ministers of north-east on export promotion. 
Speaking to newsman at Raj Bhavan, Hegde said the Union 
government was aware of the need to upgrade the Guwahati 
Airport to international standards. 

Hegde admitted that despite its export potential, the region 
as a whole has been so far neglected. He, however, asserted 
that the Centre was keen to promote trade and commerce in 
the region. "The feeling of neglect, of being left out and not 
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being involved in the development process should be erased 
and the state governments should also come forward with defi- 
ite strategies to boost this sector/ Hegde said, adding that it 
/as not the responsibility of the Centre alone. 

Admitting transportation bottlenecks and other problems 
1 the region, Hegde said that the matter had already been tak- 
n up at the appropriate level and measures were l^ing taken 
3 reopen the old land and rail routes used by the British along 
le border areas. He added that the deputy director of foreign 
-ade would be specially drafted to promote exports. The 
Jnion minister disclosed that a high-level delegation from 
langladesh was due to arrive in New Delhi on the second 
/cck of June to discuss an increase in the number of inland 
/atcr ports to facilitate trade and conunerce between the two 
ountries. 

Pointing out that the region lagged behind despite its tre- 
lendous growth potential. Hedge said that problems peculiar 
3 north-east should be addressed with a different perspective, 
onsidering the fact that the region was a national asset. Sug- 
esting several short-term measures for the development of 
:adc in the region. Prafulla Mahanta asked Hegde to request 
ic concerned authorities in China. Bangladesh, Thailand, 
lyanmar and Bhutan to set up their consulates in Guwahati 
nd opening new border trading points. 

Expressing the hope that the North Eastern Council (NEC) 
/ill play a major role in the creation of infrastructure and 
xport promotion. Mahanta urged Hegde to formulate a 
5 gion-spccific EXIM policy to provide incentives. • 

VlMfi Chmndmf/Quw0ihmtl 

fsopent investigalioo can Mng out thousands of such 
cases," said UI^S leader Lai Bihadl. 

The 18 long ypars that ittook Lai Bilnn to prove he is 
‘ alive made him form UPMS. "In 1976, a few of my cou¬ 
sins colluded with land fecoid officials to show me as 


DISASTER 

Going up in flames 


Another devastating fire kills at least 50 
people in Old Delhi 

B eing the capital city, it is usual for Delhi to havb no res¬ 
pite from the political heat. But India's City No. 1 seems 
to be fast turning into a veritable fire trap. On 31 May, a 
huge fire devastated large areas of Lai Kuan, near Chandni 
Chowk. Lai Kuan is a congested area in old Delhi. That old 
Delhi is susceptible to fires is proven once again because this 
is the seventh major fire in the Walled City in the last five years. 

Residents and shopowners in the area claim that this is by 
far the worst fue they have ever witnessed. Devastation start¬ 
ed after an explosion took place inside New Aligarh Trans¬ 
port House, where highly inflammable chemicals were sto¬ 
red. allegedly without a licence. 

F^mod Kumar, businessman, felt that the fire was com¬ 
pletely devastating. Kumar's shop was partially burnt and his 
brother sustained injuries. "On 31 May, around 3.40 pm, a 
ball of fire came out like a missile from the New Aligarh Tran¬ 
sport House. It soon leapt up to about 15 to 16 feet. The tempe¬ 
rature must have been close to 900 degrees. The ball of fire 
first hit the shops located across the transport house before 
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DHFFCflENTROLE: Divya Seth 

into the skin of a cotnpletely different diaracter. in a radi¬ 
cally different look. There she was. wearing a sh<»t skirt 
and a spunky, downtown Mun^ atritude. as she faced up ; 

to some louts who harass her girls. 

Both X-Zdne» (Thursday. 9.30 pm) and Saturday 
Suspense (8.30 pm) also divvy op episodes between duec- 
tors, saving us from the monotony of style. If you are an 
Aciha^watcher, you are fandUar widi B.P. Singh^s rignalu- 
re tune^ But X*Zone, which also deals bioadly with the ^ 
sii^pwiaturalao^ can spring e smprhie bn | 

youbecwite of the change in directicm. Last edi¬ 
tion about a hmmted village suured Shyam Benegjid’s . 
prpteg(^*itiuTied-po^ Rajeshwari Sadidev and tuirned 
'blit to be quite watcbable. 

Md Sii5/;«nre. wtuch 0^ 

ly widi murikr and may hem. ofrittS packa 
adingdian most ofdie other fiction on tlu^^ a 


engulfing the shops adjacent to it/ Kumar recollected. 

Around 15 shops were gutted in the devastation which also 
spread to a nearby nursing home. Local residents came for¬ 
ward to help move the patients to safer places. Said Pramod 
Kumar: "The police and fire brigade arrived after 35 to 40 
minutes. But the fire had destroyed everything within 20 
minutes.” Passers-by tried to save as many as they could. But 
the flames were so severe that many people were charred to 
death on the spot. 

The victims were rushed to the nearby Lok Nayak Jay Pra- 
kash (LNJP) Hospital. Although the official death toll was 50, 
residents claimed that the number of dead is much more than 
that. ”1 know at least 40 people who have died. Then what 
about the passers-by or people travelling ig rickshaws and the 
rickshaw-pullers themselves who were caught in the fire? I 
can assure you, many more have perished than the number clai¬ 
med by the government,” said Mausmoddin, who owns a 
magazine stall in the area. Local residents also claimed that 
the media followed up only those victims who were admitted 
to the LNJP Hospital whi le there were many who were admitt¬ 
ed to at least three different hospitals. "Nobody knows what 
became of them," said an angry resident. 

Such was the nature of fire that most of the victims suffered 
more than 75 per cent bums, and .some received as much as 
100 per cent bums. Lala Amamath Gupta had his business in 
the area for the last 54 years. According to him, this was the 
worst fire he had ever seen. Ram Avatar, one of his helpers, 
was consumed by the flames and Gupta himself had a provi¬ 
dential escape. 

According to Gupta, as the firewascausedby chemicals, it 
created greater havoc. "It spread so fast that people got no 
opportunity to escape. Even the pigeons on the trees could not 
fly away," Gupta pointed out. "The material losses I have suf¬ 
fered can be replaced. But what about Ram Avatar?", he 
lamented. 

Although the owners of the New Aligarh Transport House, 
Kalyan Singh and Subha.sh Rastogi have been arrested, the 
residents would like the authorities to probe further. TTiey 
have not ruled out the pt)ssibility of a foul play. "I have seen a 
lot of fires in my life, but this was different. A fire does not 
spread as far as 100 feet," pointed out Waliuddin who makes 
automobile spare parts in the area. 

Local residents are doing everything to ensure that such a 
devastation does not take place again. They want other trans¬ 
port houses—most of which operate without a licence—che¬ 
mical and paint shops closed. M. Salman Faniqui, president 
of the Social Welfare and Cultural Society of the area wants 
the authorities to set up a fire station. "This is a highly congest¬ 
ed area because of which the fire brigade takes a long time to 
reach," Faruqui points out. 

The re.sidents also see a silver lining in the dark clouds left 
behind by the devastation. Fire, no doubt, is a great leveller 
and in communally-sensitive Lai Kuan it has considerably 
defused the underlying tension between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Mutual loss has brought them closer to each other. 
"There is a growing feeling of brotherhood and cooperation 
among the Hindus and the Muslims after the tragedy." says 
Mohammad Idrees, a resident of the area. 

It will take some time before things are back to normal and 
people pick themselves up. As Lai Babu Sen, a rickshaw- 
puller in the area says: "Death can come anytime. But we have 
to go on with the business of living." • 
RarimutMra/MmwDmM 
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ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2/ March-20 April) 

Y OU should seriously 
consider disbanding 
unsuccessful working 
groups or reorganizing them 
on a totally different basis. 
Little gestures of affection 
towards loved ones or taking 
them out on a special trip 
will strengthen the 
relationship. You should 
now give rather than take. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

Y OU should now be able to 
twist other people 
around your little finger. 
Your charm can melt the 
hardest of hearts. You will 
be riding high in the 
popularity stakes. If you 
encounter problems 
professionally, try to obtain 
the guidance of people 
experienced in such matters 
and save time and expenses. 

GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June) 

D on’t rest on the laurels of 
any recent success in 
routine business affairs. 
There is still scope for 
upping profits and winning 
new clients. But business 
expenses may suddenly rise. 
The ability to make up your 
mind more rapidly can save 
time and expense. Romantic 
proposals may come your 
way. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

T his is probably the worst 
time possible to think of 
changing jobs. It is likely 
that if you stay in your 
current position, you will 
reap a rich harvest from 
efforts you have shown in 
the past. Order and harmony 
will be difficult to preserve 
at home. 


(21 July-20 August) 

^^omething you have done 
Wto help may backfire and 
you wonder if it is all worth 
the effort. Don’t mix 
business with pleasure. 
Advertising or trying to 
impress people seems 
unlikely to work. You may 
be bit depressed at losing a 
special companion. A fresh 
start is possibly what you 
need. 


(2! S^temher-20 October) 

I t is a good week for 
presenting a more 
attractive company image to 
the public. Unexpected 
benefits can come from 
attending business 
conferences. People met 
under such circumstances 
can help to advance your 
interests. Ruling on property 
matters may give you 
something to cheer about. 



VIRGO 


(2/ August-20 September) 

E nployers or superiors are 
ikely to become 
disillusioned, if they see you 
woiking in a purely 
mechanical way. You 
should now be showing such 
people just what you are 
made of. Romance may have 
to take second place to other 
duties or commitments. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y OU are likely to be in a 
mood when you enjoy 
quiet and privacy. Time 
spent in seclusion can be 
used to absorb recent 
experiences and learn the 
lessons that both mistakes 
and success have to 
demonstrate. Your aesthetic 
sense will be well tuned. 


(2/ November-2() Dei ember) 

Y our emotions can be 
aroused and you feel 
resentful about something. 
Perhaps you should cut 
down on outings and 
socializing. A reminder 
from the past can almost 
frighten you. At least it can 
make you think twice before 
getting involved. Someone 
may try to put you off. Don’t 
take it to heart. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January ) 

E xtreme caution is advised 
n handling of 
professional and business 
matters. It will be easier to 
misread situations you are 
presented with, so that 
wrong moves are made. 
Long journeys can be dull 
and tiring. In-laws may 
come looking for trouble. 
Emotional outbursts may be 
hard to avoid. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Januar\-20 February) 

C lose acquaintances can 
broach subjects or say 
things you have asked them 
to keep quiet about. Their 
irresponsible actions can 
land you in trouble with 
higher authorities. Storm 
clouds may be collecting 
over the domestic scene. 
Household members may 
insi.st on having their own 
way. 

PISCES 


(2! February-20 March) 

lAf ith other people off 
W W your back for a while, 
there should be plenty of 
opportunity for relaxation. 
PJddles can be solved and 
fundamental problems 
sorted out. Breaking with 
restrictive relationships will 
bring a greater sense of 
freedom. 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Patterns In the 
air 

■ Now that finance 
secretary Vijay Kel- 
kar is going to the IMF, it is 
Washington, not Delhi, 
which will have the benefit 
of pleasantly perfumed 
corridors. 

That Kelkar is crazy about 
cricket is well known. But he 
has some kind of shrine or 
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VNay Itollcw: olf to tiM IMF 

altar in his room to a deity 
known only to him. He lights 
pleasant-smelling agarbat- 
tis both in his own room and 
in his ante-room. Being 
artistically-minded, he pro¬ 
bably likes to see patterns in 
the smoke wafting in the air. 

One wishes he could read 
the smoke signals being sent 
up by the Indian economy as 
competently. 


Now address 

■ A young, new joint 
secretary in the finan¬ 
ce ministry who takes care of 
the now defunct India Invest¬ 
ment Centre (IIC), appears 
to be enjoying his posting. 

In his new job as one who 
looks after foreign trade and 
petroleum, he has managed 
to. get a guest house of a 


major oil company allotted 
as his official residence. So 
no waiting in queue for the 
housing pool to let him know 
about the availability of a 
house in Delhi. A process 
which every harassed 
bureaucrat faces on being 
transferred to the capital. 

But solicitous colleagues 
are wondering how much 
time he will actually have to 
enjoy his new residence. 
Because as the IIC secretary, 
he has the chance to travel all 
over the world to invite 
investment to India. 

It is another matter though 
that no exercise has been 
undertaken by the finance 
ministry to evaluate precise¬ 


1 B A R O M E T t 1 


War and the Indian economy 

kifftatlon: Although this indicates that there Is no 
demand, one reason why the rate of inflation is going down 
could be the glut in agriculture, which in turn is pushing 
down food prices. On the whole, not a bad thing for the 
economy though it is best if it stabilises soon. 


S«nMx: Nobo^ knows why. But for some mysterious 


reason Indian Air Force pilot Nachiketa s release sent the 
Sensex zooming through the roof. Clearly the markets 
want peace. So, it is hard to predict how it will behave. 


Exports: Against a predicted and projected growth rate 
of 20 per cent last year, this year saw only a 3.17 per cent 
rate of growth. However, exports are going up and it won't 
be difficult to beat last year’s performance. 


Fotoign Iwvtnwntt; US markets are doing well. 

So India is reaping the spin-off. Foreign Institutional 
Investors want to park their money somehwere. India 
offers good buys. Firs money is burning a hole in their 
pockets. The only problem is; how long It will stay in 

India. 


ly how much of the foreign 
investment in India is due to 
the exertions ofthe IIC. 

However, this exercise is 
not to be undertaken now. 
More so because the secreta¬ 
ry is distantly related to the 
finance minister. 


Comiqunicatlon 

snag 

■ Does the shifting out 
of the communica¬ 
tions minister, Jagmohan, 
indicate more money for the 
government or less? 

While Jagmohan was 
moved, allegedly at the inst¬ 
ance of private phone opera¬ 
tors who pleaded before the 
government that they could 
not pay the Rs 3,700 crore in 
licence fee as ordered by Jag- 



lAgmolMHi: no iMMB eaHs 

mohan, or surrender their 
licences, the government 
managed to get Rs 1,000 
crore in its kitty which Jag¬ 
mohan manag^ to collect 
before he left Sanchar 
Bhavan. 

Now will the operators 
pay up at all? More 
important, will they be asked ^ 
to pay up? That’s the key to 
the imbroglio which cost Jag¬ 
mohan his job. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Alibotintf liis . 
mouth^ 

■ IndM^ Komar Gujral is 
taaUtag a nuisance of 
himsefr j^or tM BJP govern¬ 
ment and foreign office. 

/ After his television inter- 
yliiw and various statements 
— including one exhorting 
die FM to (hop his defence i 


HliARD AT 24 AKBAR ROAD 

With P.A. Sangma and Sharad 
Pawar heading n, n ahouM be 
called the MCP, not the NCP. 

A CONGRESS WORKER COMMENTING ON 
THE FACT THAT SHARAD PAWAR’S NEW 
PARTY HAD NO WOMEN MEMBERS 



firrt CMM, die first raactioa 
fttHti die UNSO’s office, 
thtt the UN intervene to 
resolve the pridilem between 
India aiMl Pakistan. 

It was so uncbanctaistic 
that discreet enquhies were 
Inoihdied to find out how the 
UNSO had suddenly done a 
Vidte fans, ht the pasC succes¬ 
sive UNSGs have been mote 
t)^ correct about honouring 
luUa’s assertion that Kash¬ 
mir is part of India and no 
one elw can tell this nation 
what to do about one of its 
states. 


BIMINI the 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Party positions: what party newspapers 
are saying about Kargil 


The Congress party organ shrs that w^ 




Kar^l, n should ihM w attaeksd tffiW dw MUtw^ 
sent ba(d(, the LoC not psrmtfled tobe dtsred. liis Kstimdr 
issue be restricted to the Simla Accord and 
internationalisation of Kashmir prevented. Only after Ita 
situation is undercontroi will the Congresscrfticiee the wP. 


■ P WBpl>*oflnwsw»i H w aa loafrottpageaillcti,ftw 
general secretary of the CPUMKHutdsiwnSmt^SttlM . 
says, it is now clear Hurt the UMra bus trip by the B|IP 
created the Illusionthd tbhHisradcisara(fta>Detwaan 
Indh and Pakistan. ThegtwstnmentwasiiaiMllairtaM 
lata in acting. Now, ttmudprcvantsMdiBidmIw . ^ 
Kashmir question should not be rafosd opftgni.- z' >' 


■ PwBchitfewBW; BJP.organ si^Pro* 
should remember that India no ‘ ' 
which iscoiitsnt with. 



■ How did UN secretary 
general Kofi Annan 
issue a statement offering 
UN intervention to resolve 
the conflict between India 
^and Pakistan? 

India was. nx»e than taken 
when the suggestion 



■ AtoarilgWTbaorfMoflhietmdlip 
says that Georga FarmndsaajpiduidrBjivnir 
minister. accMtlng,iasponsiUif|! for mmk 
coui^ ihi Mut^ riteuM iM ^ alldd^ 
the BJP shtHddhotri^lolInQiAni;; :K'- 


And thm it came out. That 
the UNSO had not even seen 
ftiestatement which was issu¬ 
ed on lus behalf by a member 
of his staff who wa8...a 
Pakistani. 

The misunderstanding 
has since been cleared up. ' 


Out dif context 

■ Sunday’s Man Friday 
(becmise he writes 
Mmi'-uUk on Fridays). Mam 
Shankar Aiyar ^ould watch 
his back. His <!b^riM»orS in 
the Congress are watching 
evisry. move be makes. 

Word has got roranl dnit 
Aiyar wants a ticket fitmt 
East Ddhi. That he law cs^y < 
a Bhost of a diaitce of w^>' 
ing from this seat is another 
matter. And even that is cOn- 
.tingent upon help from Sbiri- 
UOikshit. 

Reidlsing ftiis, his enem¬ 
ies in the congress are now: 
telling Dikshit diat he dioiikl 
never bc’ given a ticket. 
*RciiMiitter what he caUed 
,you Madafa?" they A 
Oangstar’s Mott, that’s 
- f Inottbofltisamre 
nhfg ootunma; bi StmbK 
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Black or blue or brown? 
What the heck, 

I'll take them all. 


With trousers starting at Rs.650, 

the Tropicool collection's real easy. 


pattkAveffue 

#o » * 4 y m I' n a 


KKAl. FORMA,!, REAL EASY 


AVAILABLE AT ALL RAYMOND RETAIL SHOPS AND LEADING GARMENT STORES VISIT US AT www raymondindia.com 


lintas PA 100 2416 





























DABHOL POWER. 

nKDICA'rRD PC) INDIA, TO HER PEOIM.E, TO HER PROGRESS. 


Ph.isc 1 (740 MW) of the I3dbhol Power project wds inauKiinicd on 2Sth Ma\, It was dciliiaied to 
the nation hy the I 'nion Minister for Power, Shn P R Kiimaraman^alam. the (]hicf Minister of Maliarashtra, 
Shri Narasan Kane and the l.)cpntv (^hicf Minister of Maharaslitra, Shn Clopinath Monde Dabhol Power 
IS a joint venture between Knron, fiK, Bechtel and the Maharashtra State Klcctricity Board (MSEB) 
It marks the start of advanced, effment and eco-friendly power in India 


DABHOlPOWER 

Powmr to tho poopio 
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leOVgRSTORVlH 

Front facade 

Regional leaders form yet another anti-Congress, anti-BJP 
front. And each one wants to become Prime Mimster 


[ PERSONALITY Ea 

Azza! 

In defence of the Indian 
skipper 



THE SOUTH BLOCK 
Inder Malhotra . 

MALIK ON MEDIA 
Amita Malik. 
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Change of heart 

Former dacoits transform a 
West Bengal village 
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In the line of fire 


G COI L'C I iTIhllldcs insists 
Ills v nmmcnls on Kargil 
ufio no! oil the ciiir, hut 
\vcn‘ vs oil (houj^ht-oiil and 
d(. c idvil iipi)n allcM a hiain- 
stni mnn’ ( .ihiiiot inooling 
( \ soA/^ /'s sf(tt \\ 13 

Imir j Hill ihiMo iiic hardly 
anv tiik^'is I einandi s lias 
di’sfK iatolv kept out oi’ 
piihlk- \ lew any inlelligenee 
lepoii ahniit the biC‘aeh of 
naiional sesunty taking 
pku'e ihat might jeopardise 
iIh- ikiniesiieinvage of his 
gov einment 

It .i(>peais ftom eveiylh 
iiig v\e have heaid since the 
iiieiiisinus 111 the Kargil sec- 
inr became public that the 
gnv emmcnl just did not take 


into consideration any possi¬ 
ble Pakistani military action 
in the northern sector. Defen¬ 
ce minister must shoulder 
the blame for the military 
build-up on the Kargil sector. 
Kiran Mathur, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■It is true that George Fer¬ 
nandes seems to have beco¬ 
me the nation’s favourite 
punching bag. Nothing he 
docs seems to please anyone 
and he’s simply passed off as 
a con man who makes promi¬ 
ses he doesn’t keep. And the 
Kargil affair seems to have 
made George-bashing the 
national pastime. 

Fernandes has in the past 
shown his political acumen 
and his abilities as an organi¬ 
ser. He has made and 
unmade many trade unions 
and political parties during 
his tenure as a politician. 
Now, as defence minister if 
he is trying to bring about 
peace ^tween India and 
Pakistan in his own way, 
with honour and dignity, 
why only criticize him? Give 
the man a break, he deserves 
it 

Aditi Shaw, Npw Delhi 

Q#org« Femaml^s: to orr lo 
human 



Voteornotto 

vote 


W hat ‘alien’ Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi has admitted in her 
letter is only half-truth (The 
Challenge, 23—29 May). 
The Congress faces a chal¬ 
lenge to its very existence, 
not by the deserters, but by 
her own political gimmicks. 
She would neither quit her 
party nor the country to enga¬ 
ge herself in good works. 

Sonia, Jayalalitha, Adva- 
ni and Laloo Prasad Yadav 
have utterly ruined political 
ethics and the sanctity of 
polls has become obliterated 
beyond recognition in their 
rabid craze for power. Like 
Prince Hamlet, the tragic 
hero who bemoaned there 
was something rotten in the 
state of Denmark, the voting 
majority of Indian 
democracy is worn-out 
because of these tyrannical 
political chieftains. It is high 
time people ask themselves 
whether they really need a 
democracy to serve their 
ambition when evil forces 
are on the prowl masquerad¬ 
ing as politicians and busy 
converting every elected 
government into a hellish tor¬ 
ment and disappointment for 
the voters, now left in a Ham- 
letian dilemma: to vote or 
not to vote. 

R, RamasamI, TIruvannamalal 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■Sonia Gandhi was a unify¬ 
ing force in the Congress till 
the ’’letter-bomb" was dropp¬ 
ed by Sharad Pawar and co. 
Now Sonia’s credentials 
have thrown open a con¬ 
troversy. The rebellion 
against Sonia and the issue 
of her Italian origin raised 
from within the party dealt a 
severe blow to the image of 
the Congress. 

Doubtless Pawar* s rebell¬ 
ion has weakened the Con¬ 
gress. The points raised by 
the rebel troika have relevan¬ 
ce for India's polity. Pawar’s 
pointed query whether one 


single competent Indian to 
lead this country could not 
be found from among crores 
of Indian has touched the 
pride of Indians and their 
self-respect. 

Sonia as a citizen is above 
criticism. But when she aspi¬ 
res for prime ministership of 
India, the issue of her foreign 
origin is sure to crop up. 
Now, the questions remain 
how the Congress faces up to 
the challen|e thrown open 
by the Pawar- 
Sangma-Anwar groupie. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Law<»f the 
Jungle 


T he violent incident of 
Beur Central jail in Patna 
assaulting the CBl official.s 
and disrupting the identifica¬ 
tion parade clearly shows 
how the criminals escape 



Pappu Yadav: ruling tha 
roost 


from the rule of law in our 
country (War of wards, 

16—22 May). A don like 
Pappu Yadav hiring a con¬ 
tract killer to get rid of an 
MLA is no big news as Bihar 
has become an uncivilised 
and barbarious state. 

Sorrowfully, people like 
Pappu Yadav abound in 
Bihar. And they are ruling 
the roost in cahoots with the 
political leaders. These 
goons think they canperpetra¬ 
te any kind of crime and get 
away with it. 

S. Halan, Ithalar (Tamil Nadu) 
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High stakos? 


"ipie expelled leaders— 

♦ I Sharad Pawar, P.A. Sang- 
ma and T ariq Anwar—have 
formed a new political parly 
and have named it as the 
Nationalist Congress Party 
{The rebel, 30 May—6 
June). It may be recalled that 
in August 1934, Pandit 
Madari Mohan Malaviya, 
the father-figure of Hindu 
Mahasabha—a Hindu com- 
inunalist party—had resign¬ 
ed from the Congress, which 
according to him, was again¬ 
st Hindu interest. He along 
with M.S. Aney had formed 
the Congress Nationalist Par¬ 
ty and contested the central 
Assembly elections in 
November 1934 winning 
less than a dozen scats. 

Dr M, Hashim Kidwai, New 
Delhi 


Wanted 

restraint 

A wiu--like situation at the 
Kargil sector has caused 
innumerable casualties to 
Indian defence forces (Can 
India and Pakistan ever be 
friends? 6—12 June). We 
shouldn’t forget the services 
of Squadron Leader Ajay 
Ahuja and Major Sarvanan, 
who have laid down their 
lives for the sake of 
country’s honc^ur. As a mark 
of respect, to all these 
soldiers, there should be 
total restraint in celebrating 
our cricket team’s win over 
PakiStan at Old Trafford. 
Nlrupam Haidar, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Pak perfidy 


T his refers to the story Bat¬ 
tle for Kargil (6—12 
June). Pakistan’s involve¬ 
ment in Kargil is now an 
open secret. As fierce fight¬ 
ing continues in Kargil sec¬ 
tor, so far 242 Pakistani regu¬ 
lars had been killed. 

We see a reflection of 


Pakistani barbarism with the 
handing over of mqtilated 
bodies of Indian soldiers. 
What further evidence one 
needs to show Pakistan’s 
naked and shameless 
involvement in the invasion 
of Kargil? It has been rightly 
pointed out that the Pakistani 
forces have violated the LoC 
through systematic 
infiltratiion. 

Our caretaker govern¬ 
ment shouldn’t put the army 
under pressure to hasten the 
roll-back operation. It is a 
Himalayan task and it may 
take three months to recaptu¬ 
re peaks. With the onset of 
winter, the intruders will 
become more desperate. The 
army should be provided 
with battlefield surveillance 
equipment forthwith. It is at 
that time our soldiers in Kar¬ 
gil will be able to choke the 
enemy. 

Onkar Chopra, Ludhiana 
(Punjab) 

Looks aren’t 
deceptive 

I was appalled to read the 
profile on P.A. Sangma 
(Cheers!, 30 May—5 June). 
In your enthusiasm to make 
Sonia Gandhi ‘Indian*, you 
have steeped so low as to 
state that Sangma would find 
it difficult to prove that he is 



P.A. Santfm: Indlmlnf Mrtli 

Indian because he looks Chi¬ 
nese and is also unintelligi¬ 
ble in both English and 
Hindi. Obviously you have 
no difficulty in accepting an 
Italian accent, but the north¬ 
east is in a different galaxy 
for you. 

If an ‘educated* Indian’s 
mindset is such as this, do 
you blame the common man 
from the north-east feeling 
alienated from the main¬ 
stream of Indian life? Inci¬ 
dentally, in the.se days of the 
World Cup, we rejoice when 
even second generation Indi¬ 
ans fail the Norman Tebitl 
test. Are others so different 
or do Indians only remain 
loyal to their country of 
origin? 

S./C. Dutta, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Blinkereil vision 

T his has reference to the 
column headlined The 


(.O?4TR<0UTION$ 



OjinTAfAM 



VmuMMlI 




Conirlbiftvd by ShyamsI Kumar Manrta, CHoutta (Watt Sandal) 


Moopanar of Maharashtra 
(6—12 June). I am at a loss 
whether to say kudos or ask 
‘quo vadis’ Congress(I). In 
the JMK (Jayalalitha, Moo¬ 
panar and Karunanidhi) 
tangle, an otherwise erudite 
columnist seems to have 
gone a bit soft in his cerebral 
exercise. What is his role in 
the game of corruption — 
that of a referee without a 
whistle? If the idea was to 
paint Moopanar black, then 
the subject doesn’t warrant 
such verbal diarrhoea. 

The columnist bemoans 
what a derisory objective for 
a nation of 1000 million 
people. Exactly, the colum¬ 
nist, the same holds good for 
the likes of you, Jairam 
Rarnesh, Rajesh Pilot, 

Kamal Nath, Madhavrao 
Scindia, Girija Vyas—just 
to name a few. All of these 
leaders have the potential to 
become full-blown national 
leaders capable of decision 
making, dissent, in the inter¬ 
est of the nation. Then why is 
this sycophancy? 

After Rajiv Gandhi's tra¬ 
gic as.sassination, Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi rejected the offer to beco¬ 
me the president of Congres- 
s(D. She would have risen in 
the esteem of the people of 
India had she gracefully 
declined contending for 
prime ministership. But, 
sycophants have their com¬ 
pulsions to pci^t rate dynas¬ 
tic rule even eight years after 
Rajiv’s death. ^The king is 
dead, long live the queen.'* 

As for Sonia’s foreign ori¬ 
gin, it is only fair to say "let 
people decide’ as she is eligi¬ 
ble constitutionally. | 

DrK.U, Bhsnu, Madras (Tamil \ 
Nadu) 
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, . w^t^p'tiiiftii^-- 

' '' 1^ tM,^|<gr'^1ty and 
': ropen^wtewcular 
.. IbiiwBt^ y p o sedtoAc 
\'CoitK^ wd the BJP. 


OlteHAIMIDt 

jayalalitba.AlAI»4K 
chief, in the multi-crate 
coal import case by the 
Special Court II on 16 
June. On 18 June 
however, the Tamil Nadu 
government filed an 
<^)pealw}di MadoUi Hl^. 
Court dtallengihg die 
special court’s oid^, 



' Speaker (ddw Coe > 

. Assembly. Od^' 
ndnisterittiaiidio . . . 

Pial^imiqpo^^ahe’W ) 
name; Ravi a / 
minister in 
Cabinet^sbcondlpdlt 


\;:;:OllOtVengalft.Rao.; 

C~;.farmer Ait&raJhmles^ 

^ CM, at Hyderabad pal2 : 
'Jww* 


; AKrJMMUhmPir^: 

'V Jawaharid NHirBCmiteB 
AdvanoadS^hM^ ■ 
'> '. Beisandi^theeMAdlii^ " 

■<S -.'' 


AVim*»««cc'.. 

I'ji^^fiiedhktMKra^ 


SIGHT^ SOUND 


urk! TUSRei s awHK teRNANDes 
IK OW SOUP ■' 


^y>uc^ 




MAYA KAMATH/THCAS/A/VAGe 


■ There will be no withdrawal, the jehad will go on till the Indian forces are ousted from Kashmir. 

Hafiz M OHAMMED SAEED, chief of the fundamentalist outfit Liishkar-e-1 otha, warning the 
Pakistani leadership against any compromise 

■ No self-respecting man would go after this fia.sco. 

Sunil GaNGOPADHYAY, Bengali novelist, who was earlier denied permission hy the ministry 
of external affairs to travel on the first Calcutta-Dhaka bus 

■ He deserves to be in jail because he is directly or indirectly involved in all the scandals in Bihar. 

SUSHIL Kumar Modi, leader of the Opposition m the Bihar Assembly, on RJD chief ImIoo 
Prasad Yadav 



■ We don’t have to think the 
opposition is tough—just that, we arc 
better than them. 


WaSIM AKRAM. Pakistan cricket captain, to 
his players before they took on Australia in the 20 June final 
at Lord's 


■ They talk about free trade, but do not even practise fair trade. 

Rahul BAJAJ, CIl president, criticising the US and other developed countries 

■ I know 1 will get crucified by a billion Indian cricket-crazed lunatics from around the world, but 
cricket leaves me cold. 

SONALI BENDR B^filmactress 

■ It’s too early in my career to be talking about an image. The best image is the image of quality. 
AKSHAYE KHANN Kfilmactor 
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Serpents are his passion and his mission is to save them 



THE PROTECTOR: Salim helps doctors treat a wounded snake 


I I was a six-foot Jong, blaclc King Cobra. Badly mau¬ 
led. But Mohammad Saiini, who caught the reptile 
from a house in the Idgah hills locality of Bhopal, 
was determined to save its life. He took it to a veterina¬ 
ry hospital for administering antibiotic and painkilling 
injections. 

After a week the cobra hissed back to life. The series 
of injections and copious bandaging had worked. It 
was the 10,501st snake that 30-year-old Salim had 
caught and saved. 

On 2 June, Salim got a call on his pager from a const¬ 
able from Idgah hills. A cobra had been sighted in his 
house and he needed help. By the time Salim reached 
the spot, the family had already made an unsuccessful 
attempt to trap the snake. They had also tried to kill it 
with a heavy iron rod. After an hour's struggle, Salim 
caught the injured snake. "It was furious, around 70 
years of age and full of venom," says Salim. At the hos¬ 
pital, a concerned Salim had enquired about the possibi¬ 
lity of giving bottled glucose saline to the cobra. 

Though Salim is not a professional snake charmer, 
the last 16 years of his life has revolved around these 
slimy, slithering creatures. He used to be a pan-shop 
owner till recently, but gave it up after the number of 
calls increased. 

"Tvc never killed a snake, never in my life...it’s the 
most sacred thing for me after Allah. I release them in 


the jungles near Panchmarhi [a hill station about 200 
kms from Bhopal]," says Salim. "I've also caught sna¬ 
kes from the houses of 40 ministers and five Gover¬ 
nors." He also treats snake-bite cases, but his methods 
are unconventional. He would ask his patient to drink 
pure ghee and then to chew some red chillies. So/ar he 
has saved.about 140 lives. People from even outside the 
city have approached him for help. 

The Bhopal Municipal Corporation recently employ¬ 
ed Salim on a monthly salary of Rs 2,500. It has also giv¬ 
en him a pager so that people can contact him in cases 
of emergency. 

"I got this art from my bade abba —Ammoo Pehel- 
wan," says Salim who is illiterate and a father of five 
daughters and one son." He also taught me the art of trea¬ 
ting snake bite and about the j^i-bootiyan [herbal 
drugs]." 

Salim doesn't charge for either catching snakes or 
treating snake bite. The man who has caught such dead¬ 
ly creatures as cobras, kraits, vipers and pythons, and 
was himself bitten as many as six times, makes it a 
point to see that his catch returns safely to its natural 
habitat. Snakes are his passion and he always warms up 
to any information which has to do with them. So that "I 
can save more lives—of snakes and of people." • 


The man who has been bitten as many as six times, sees to it that his catch 
returns safely to its natural habitat 











The Calcutta-Dhaka service 
hits the road 

I t had always been a dream for all both in Bangladesh 
and India — a Dhaka>Calcutta direct bus service. 
The two neighbouring countries are now poised to 
enter a new phase in their relations with the formal 
inauguration of a direct bus service on 19 June. It also 
marks a watershed in road communication between the 
neighbours. 

The task was a 'politically difficult’ one for the govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina, specially in a coun¬ 
try where India-bashing is a popular pastime of the politi¬ 
cal elements that have now ruled Bangladesh for nearly 23 
years. It becomes even more difficult when the so-called 
ultra-nationalists find, in every little thing, a spectre of Indi¬ 
an hegemony and expansionism. 

When a senior journalist of the now defunct Dainik 
Hanf'hi was asked in the National Press Club about his reac¬ 
tion to the ensuing Dhaka-Calcutta bus service, pat came 
his reply: "I oppose it politically.” When asked why he 
opposed it ‘politically*, he said: "This is because I support 
the Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) of Begum Khale¬ 
da Zia.” 

In fact, this is more or less the answer from all quarters 
which oppose the direct bus link with Calcutta. The detrac¬ 
tors have taken it upon themselves to try and barricade the 
movement of hundreds of thousands of Bangladeshis 
going over to Calcutta and other cities of India for medical 
treatment, for higher studies and for travel. "We’ll bum to 
ashes all Indian buses and cars that move through 
Bangladesh’s territory,” the mayor of Rajshahi City Corpo- 



The direct bus service is being viewed by reguiar travellers as a 
positive move in the right direction, aiming at easing the untold 
sufferings of passengers who visit India by road 


ration, Mizanur Rahman Minu, a member of the BNP, 
went to the extent of saying. 

B raving all these threats and warnings. Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina has gone ahead with her initiative to 
introduce the Dhaka-Calcutta bus service. In 1997, she 
had summoned a Cabinet meeting in which the bus service 
was formally discussed and approved. Sheikh Hasina had 
taken acautious stand on the issue, saying that the bus servi¬ 
ce was meant only to facilitate thousands of Bangladeshis 
who visit India every year on their way to holy religious 
sites in Ajmer and elsewhere. 


Earlier, a Dhaka-Ajmer direct bus service proposal was 
dropped because such a route would have required appro¬ 
vals from several Indian states which would have b^n a 
lengthy and cumbersome process. Later, it was reduced to 
the Dhaka-Calcutta route. 

Nearly one-and-a-half years after the Cabinet approval, 
the Dhaka-Calcutta bus service is now becoming a reality. 
Which means easier times for hundreds of Bangladeshis 
who had to go through stringent bureaucratic formalities 
daily at Benapole in Bangladesh and Petrapole in India in ^ 
order to go to Calcutta and other Indian cities by road. On 
the Indian side, the journey from Haridaspur checkpost to I 
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Shaft Sami: tha successful operation of the 
DhaluhCalcutta hue senrlce will decide the future of the 
Dhaka-Agartala and Dhaka-Syedpur-Sillguri bus links 

Calcutta used to be a harrowing experience. And at tlic entl 
of it all, the journey to the neighbour’s place was not pleas¬ 
ant at all. 

The direct bus service is being viewed by regular travel¬ 
lers as a positive move in the right direction, aiming at eas^ 
ing the untold sufferings of passengers who visit India by 
road, "Now all that I have to do is go to Motijhcel in Dhaka 
to catch a bus and reach Calcutta directly with all formaln 
ies completed by Indo-Bangladcsh officials on the boidei 
specially assigned for the direct bus service," said 1'ahn 
Ali, father of a Bangladeshi student studying m V)shwa 
Bharati in Santiniketan. Similar is the reaction of Kaush 
ma Rahman, a housewife who regularly visits Calcuiia foi 
health check-ups. 

O fficials at the Bangladesh foreign ministry arc awaic of 
the far-reaching consequences of the Dhaka*rak uHa 
bus service. Its successful operation will decide the liiiure 
of Dhaka-Agartala and Dhaka-Syedpur-Sihgun bus sei vi 
ces, pointed out foreign secretary Shafi Sami at a new s hne 
fing in Dhaka. Sami was Bangladesh’s high coninnssi«)nei 
to India prior to his present assignment 

The political forces, who had once smelt a rat in the 
direct bus service, now appear to have become silenl Nei 
ther the BNP nor the Jatiya Party headed by tormei PieM 
dent H.M. Ershad nor the Jamaat-e-lslami have given any 
hostile reaction to the token operation of the Dhaka 
Calcutta bus service on 19 June. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami will organise a rally in Dhaka pm 
testing the visit of Indian Prime Minister Atal Behan Vd) 
payee on the issue of Kashmir and the Babii Masjid 
sacrilege. 

The Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal, an ally of the ruling 
Awami League, has become the first political parly m 
Bangladesh to throw its weight behind the bus serv ice, say 
ing that it will help the cause of the passengers. 

"The Dhaka-Calcutta bus service will not only case Hie 
miseries of the passengers but also help build Indo 












A.B. Vajpayee 


Sheikh Hasina 


Jyoti Basu 


The token bus ride on 19 June was symbolic as the Bangladesh Prime 
Minister, her Indian counterpart and the West Bengal chief minister 
received nearly 80 passengers of the two buses coming from Calcutta 


Bangladesh friendship and amity through more people- 
to-people contact,” said Nur A lam Ziku, Awami League 
president, and Hasaniil Huq Iru, genera] secretary of the 
party in a joint statement. Criticising the detractors of the 
bus service, they said that these people were the ones who 
regularly went to Calcutta and Delhi and did business with 
the Marwaris, but at the same time were creating anificial 
tension by their comments on the bus service. 

Ziku and Iru have demanded relaxation in the visa rules 
and lower fares so that the common people in Bangladesh 
could avail of the service. The token ride on 19 June was 
symbolic as both Prime Ministers, Sheikh Hasina and Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, and West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu received nearly 80 passengers of the two buses com¬ 
ing from Calcutta. Of the total, 24 will be private passen¬ 
gers and the rest will be part of Indian Prime Minister’s 
entourage. 

E ^en as the buses start plying, the Dhaka-Calcutta road 
s being upgraded by Indian authorities. According to 
official sources, the Government of India has already sanc¬ 
tioned Rs 590 million for the construction of a bypass and 
widening of the road between Petrapole and Calcutta. And 
with greater involvement from the private sector, the bus 
service is expected to offer more conlfort to the commuters. 

Eighty per cent of bus operators on the Dhaka-Qalcutta 
route will be from the private sector in Bangladesh particu¬ 


larly. The two-way bus fare has been fixed at the Banglade¬ 
shi Taka or Indian Rupee equivalent of US$ 22. Both 
Bangladesh and India have, in the meantime, taken steps to 
promote regular movement of people by relaxing visa 
rules. 

After signing the Indo-Bangladesh agreement on the 
bus service in Dhaka on 17 June, joint secretary of the 
Bangladesh communication ministry, Karan Mahmudul 
Hasan, told newsmen in presence of his Indian counterp^ 
K.R. Bhatti that henceforth about 3,000 India visas will be 
issued from Dhaka and Chittagong so that more Banglade¬ 
shis could visit India. Bhatti too was equally responsive. 
"If s a great pleasure for the people of India because they 
will get a chance to visit Bangladesh. It’s just a begin¬ 
ning,” he said. 

In fact, the beginning was made when both India and 
Pakistan started the Delhi-Lahore bus link. It ushered in a 
new era of cooperation between neighbours. Such an 
arrangement made by Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and his Paldstani counterpart Nawaz Sharif had 
a positive fallout in Bangladesh too. 

At a time when the two countries, which went to war thri¬ 
ce in the past and are still locked in a war-like situation, 
could begin the bus service, why can’t the Dhaka-Calcutta 
service operate peacefully, asked Dr Shamim Reza of 
Dhaka University. • 
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Missing the bus 

The MEA drops author Sunil Gmgopadhyayfrom the PM’s delegation and 

then tries to make amends 


W hen barbed wires do 
not stand in one’s 
way, there could still 
be a glass ceiling. As 
the first two Calcutta- 
Dhaka goodwill buses pulled up at Bena- 
pole, on Bangladesh-lndia border, and 
people from both sides spontaneously 
embraced, surprising the VIPs on bowd 
with their enthusiasm, the air was nfe 
with excitement and nostalgia. Jawans 
from the BSF fired in the air, giving the 
guests from India a guard of honour and 
schoolchildren paraded down the street, 
carrying placards which spoke of ever¬ 
lasting ties between the two countries. 
But even as songs were being sung and 
poems recited stirred bitter-sweet memo¬ 
ries, the presence of one person was sore¬ 
ly mi.ssed. Author and poet Sunil Gango- 


padhyay who many in Bangladesh-were 
'Mgerly looking forward to seeing, hop¬ 
ing against hope that despite the trouble 
with getting a visa he would perhaps be 
persuaded to come, was not there. 

There is a little political intrigue in the 
background, and it’s difficult to pin¬ 
point who is responsible for the goof-uix 
The West Bengal state government h^ 
suggested Gangopadhyay’s name to be 

included in the PrimeMinister’sentoura- 

ge, and sent their list to the mmistiy of 
Vernal affairs (MEA). The Bangladesh 
High Commission claims the MtA 
never sent Gangopadhyay’s name to 
them. Even as people cutting across p^- 
ty lines expressed outrage in the Assemb¬ 
ly and chief minister Jyoti Basu wrote to 
the Prime Minister to sec Aat the 
writer’s name is included. Tnnamul 


Congress leader Mamata Banetjee ques 
tioned the ’arbitrary’ system of sending 
names. "It would have been bettw if 
both the Centre and the state had joined 
panels," she said, quite cut up about the 
fact that her party was nevCT consulted. 
The exclusion of people like MP and 
eminent skin-specialist Ranjit Panja 
("The whole constituency in the border 
area is his") would not have happened 
then. 

Economist and former vice- 
chancellor of Calcutta University, San- 
tosh Bhattocharya has reservations 
about the inclusion of non¬ 
governmental people in the Prime Mim- 
ster’s entourage. "Because if they are. 
parties controlling the government will 
try to seek some political benefit out of it 
by choosing invitees. Why should artists 
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"It would have been > "Disrespect to one writer 
better if both the Centre ’ means disrespect to all. 


and the state joined i It’s good to see solidarity 
panels in drawing up the j between the writers of 
guest-list” I Bengali language today" 


and literateurs tag themselves to govern¬ 
ment delegations?" 

T hat the MHA had quickly reinducted 
Gangopadhyay's name on the eve of 
the bus’s departure and he, like any self- 
respecting person would, had declined 
to go is now history. But the incident has 
raised a few uncomfortable questions. 
Did the MHA drop the writer b^ause he 
is known to be close to the CPM? Were 
they worried about a recent drive launch¬ 
ed by Gangopadhyay and like-minded 
intellectuals of Calcutta to revive 
Bengali language and culture in the state 
of West Bengal? Did they think his pres¬ 
ence in Dhaka could stir up sentiments 
which could complicate the spirit of 
goodwill between the two countries? An 
official from the MEA is reported to 
have said that the writer was sympathe¬ 
tic towards terronst activities in the 
north-east and that his writing smacked 
of separatist tendencies. 

Although Bangladesh High Commis¬ 
sion’s official position is that Gango¬ 
padhyay‘s name was never sent to them I 
for a visa, unofficial sources say that the | 
Bangladesh government was not too I 
keen on having Gangopadhyay in the 
delegation, for they disapprove of his 
writing. The writer had unequivocal sup¬ 
port for exiled writer Taslima Nasrecn, 
whose diatribe against rampant Islamic 
fundamentalism finally ended in her 
being driven out of the country. And 
now, his clarion call to gather more sup¬ 
port for the cause of Bengali language 
and culture, cutting across geographical 
and political borders, may have been 
.seen as detrimental to the interests of 
two sovereign nations. So, is there a 
threat, perceived or real? 

"I don't want to be associated with 
any political parly," says Gango¬ 
padhyay, referring to the Centre’s possi¬ 
ble indifference towards him on ideolo¬ 
gical grounds. "I believe in issue-based 
support against things like nuclearexplo- 
sion, the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid." As for opposition from 
Banglade.sh, he .says, "Particular politi¬ 
cal parties, fundamentali.sts condemn 
me, but they do so here as well. But the 
ruling Awami League is quite friendly 
towards me and Sheikh Hasina has said 
she likes my poems." Could it be the 
move to revive Bengali ethos? "Maybe," 
he says, "some people may be .scared. 
But reviving one’s own culture does not 
mean rejecting or resisting others." And 
then, he adds mischievously, "Maybe 
people at the Centre thought I’d be more 
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popular than the PM. After all, this was 
going to be the PM’s show," 

But what about more serious charges, 
like his fuelling separatist sentiments? 
"Thdt'.s utter rubbish. I never said the 
two Bcngals should be united. That’s 
not possible." 

B ut the Bengal intelligentsia is not 
fully convinced. A rumour doing 
the rounds is that Gangopadhyay’s cru¬ 
sade for the cause of Bengali culture is a 
covert bid to launch his political career. 
And while the thinking people unhesita¬ 
tingly condemn the denial of visa to 
Gangopadhyay, not many arc willing to 
buy the theory that it has anything to do 
with his involvement in the move to 
revive Bengali pride. In fact, they are not 
ready to concede that it is a movement, 
at all. "It’s just a wish on the part of the 
well-meaning intellectuals of Calcutta," 
says historian Gautam Bhadra. "And if 
that gives rise to any apprehension or 
expectation, I think that’s 
over-reacting." 

Santosh Bhattacharya adds, "I don’t 
think the Centre, or anyone else, is try¬ 
ing to suppress the movement to deve¬ 
lop a Bengali identity. If it was, why 
weren’t other people in the delegation 
known to have sympathies for the cause 
of Bengali language and culture preven¬ 
ted? I don’t think anybody feels threaten¬ 
ed by cultural cooperation between 
Bengali-speaking people of two differ¬ 
ent states." A view which is shared by 
Mamata Baneijee. 


Even author-activist Mahasweta 
Devi, who turned down the bus trip in a 
gesture of solidarity when she heard 
about the visa denial to Gangopadhyay 
("Disrespect to one writer means di.sres- 
pect to all,"), seems totally oblivious of 
the Bengali drive, busy as she is with the 
welfare of tribals and other people who 
turn to her for help. But, all the same, 
"It’s good to see solidarity between 
writers of the Bengali language," which, 
she claims, wasn’t so apparent a few 
years back. 

Perhaps the move to revive Bengali 
pride is being perceived as too idealistic, 
romantic even. When compared with 
the achievements of Mahasweta Devi in 
rehabilitating the backward and unletter¬ 
ed tribal Shabar men and women (who 
now have jobs, knowledge and .self- 
^ respect, largely due to her efforts); the 
applicability of the Bengali revival the¬ 
sis still has miles of ground to cover. For 
one, the movement has not been able to 
gather mass support, being still quite 
I urban, if not 'ami-chairish* in nature. 
Fellow intellectuals are sceptical, politi¬ 
cal people are suspicious and the general 
public are waiting for the moment when 
the Bengali drive will touch their every¬ 
day lives in a more realistic way. 

"I’m waiting for the day when Sunil 
Gangopadhyay will take to the streets in 
addition to holding meetings and semi¬ 
nars," says Santosh Bhattacharya. 

So are we. • 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 

INDER MALHOTRA 

Back on track 

Healthy relations between India and China have opened up again 


A cool analysis of Jaswant Singh’s import¬ 
ant and timely visit to China vindicates the 
effusive despatches by the accompanying 
media team. At the very least, the easily 
avoidable damage done to India-China rela¬ 
tions during the last 13 months has been 
undone. The relationship between the 
world’s two most populous nations is back 
on track. An opportunity to build it—brick by brick and hope¬ 
fully at a grater speed—has, thus, opened up once again. 

That is to the good of both sides. But to read anything more 
in the current India-China minuet would be an error. At any 
rate, the stupidity of investing the foreign minister’s talks 
with the Chinese leaders with the kind of hype that is customa¬ 
ry on such occasions must be avoided at all costs. 

Nations, like mature individuals, do not cry over spilt milk. 
So let us put the bickering, initiated by George Fernandes 
before last year’s nuclear tests and aggravated by the Prime 
Minister’s unfortunate reference to the "Chinese threat" as a 
justification for them followed by Beijing’s gross overreac¬ 
tion, behind us. 

But let us not kid ourselves that China’s reiteration of the 
need for India and Pakistan to abide by the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil Resolution 1172 (demanding that they sign not only the 
CTBT but also the as non-nuclear powers) is a mere pro¬ 
forma statement. If any understanding is to be reached with 
China on a credible nuclear deterrent, a dialogue more inten¬ 
sive than the interrupted conversations with the United States 
will be necessary. 

No less crucial are China’s relations with Pakistan and their 
impact on India-Pakistan relations as well as Indian interests. 
Categorical Chinese denials of assistance to Pakistan’s 
nuclear and missile programmes do not square up with the 
ground realitic.s. 

The best that can be expected is that this activity will beco¬ 
me a thing of the past. But it will be unrealistic to believe that 
Beijing will in any way move away from Pakistan. Nearly 80 
percent of Paki.stan’s conventional weaponry today areof Chi¬ 
nese origin. Unless inflow of American weapons into Paki¬ 
stan is resumed after the repeal of the Pressler Amendment, 
the scenario is unlikely to change. 

To this no great objection can be taken. Especially when 
the disarming Chinese reply is that India is welcome to buy 
from Beijing all the weapons it wants. What is vital, however, 
IS that China should be persuaded not to use its good relations 
with Pakistan as a "pressure point" on India. This is an achiev¬ 
able objective. 

And that is where Kargil comes in. Jaswant’s visit was fix¬ 
ed long before the Pakistani violation of the LoC erupted. 
Pakistani foreign minister Sartaj Aziz dashed to the Chinese 
capital before arriving in Delhi for a dismal diplomatic exerci¬ 
se whose failure could have been foretold. From China Aziz 
got no comfort. 

China refrains from embarrassing Pakistan publicly. But it 


insists on maintaining "neutrality" between India and Paki¬ 
stan while stating clearly that the LoC must be respect^ by 
both sides. It also wants all issues. Kargil and Kashmir inclu¬ 
ded, settled through peaceful and bilateral talks between 
Delhi and Islamabad. 

Given their own anxieties about the Muslim majority auto¬ 
nomous region of Xingjiang. the Chinese cannot be enthusias¬ 
tic about the spread of Islamic fundamentalism, especially 
within the Pakistani Army, operating not far from the Chinese 
border. 

It is nice to know from Jaswant Singh that the delineation of 



n is gratifying that Chinese PM Zhu 
Rongji pians to visit India, probably after 
the elections. Zhu is also China’s 
economic czar and spoke to Jaswant 
about expanding economic ties between 
the two Asian giants 


the Line of Actual Control between India and China is to be 
expedited. It is time, too, one might say. In most places the 
LAC is clear enough. There are seven or eight grey areas 
where it is contested and where at present both sides patrol. 

The pace of future progress can only be set by leaders at the 
top. not by officials. It is gratifying, therefore, that Chinese 
Prime Minister Zhu Rongji plans to visit this country, probab¬ 
ly after the elections. Zhu is not only the Premier but also Chi¬ 
na’s economic czar. He spoke to Jaswant about the need to 
expand the woefully limited economic ties between the two 
Asian giants. This call must be heeded without delay. • 
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Regional leaders form yet another anti-Congress, anti-B JP 
front. And each one wants to become Prime Minister 



I H||H|||heparty may be called the Indi- 
an Nationalist Congress; its 
president may attend the all 
party meetings on Kargil and 

H even give soundbites to the 
national media, expressing his concern; 
and the NCP can fdrm a front with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav — but no one is 
fooled. The NCP may have a national 
outlook but, at the end of the day, it is 
fighting a very localised ballot: the bat¬ 
tle for Maharashtra. 

For it is only when Sharad Pa war can 
get as many as 25 to 30 seals can he hope 
to bargain for ministerial berths at the 
Centre. And the only state where he can 
gel the bulk ot these numbers is Maha¬ 
rashtra. As for the other two founder 
members — P.A. Sangma says he can 
deliver as many as four to five scats from 
the north east, but very few believe that 
he can delivci more than his own; simi¬ 
larly, Tariq Anwar is hopeful of getting 
two to three seals from Bihar, specially 
if the tie-up with the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha (JMM) comes through, then 
one of these could be a reserved seat 
from south Bihar. But the Congress says 
that without Laloo Yadav’s help, Anwar 
may not even win his own constituency 
from Katihar in Bihar. Anwar, however, 
insists that his vote bank is still intact 
(Katihar is predominantly a Muslim 
constituency). 

However, two scats from Bihar and 
another two to three from the north-east 
does little to push the total to the desired 
30. Pawtir knows that he has to deliver 
the bulk from his home state. Which is 
one reason why he decided to form a 
new front with Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Samajwadi Piirty. 

An electoral arrangment suits both — 
but the benefit does not extend beyond 
Maharashtra as Pawar has no presence 
in Uttar Pradesh. However, an associa¬ 
tion with ’Maulana Mulayanf will do 
much for his secular credentials among¬ 
st the Muslim vote bank in Maharashtra. 
Of late, the Congress has been pointing 
fingers at Pawar\s role in the 1993 com¬ 
munal riots in Qombay. And when the 
former chief minister Sudhakharrao 
Naik — an avid Pawar-baiter and an 
accused in the Sri Krishna Commission 
probing into the riots —joined up with 
his enemy, the accusations became more 
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If Pawar and Co. manage td get more than 30 Mats, then they cm 
hargain for theloh itself. But in a party where there are more 
prime ministerial candidates than party workers, who gM to to PM? 
If Pawar wanted to he a Cabinet minister, ttm he could 
on In Sonia’s Congress. If Sangma wanted his old Job as ^leaker 
h in-ir, he could have simply stayed on. And "® 

secret about his prime ministerial ambitions 
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CHANDRABABU NAIDU: Ms Joining 
the front will give tt a boost and 
increase Rs baigaining power during 
the post-election scenario 

strident. 

So, Pawar needed Yadav to clean up 
his secular image. In fact, during the 
press conference in Delhi when the two 
announced their tie-up, Pawar was ques¬ 
tioned about his role in the riots. Sitting 
next to him on the dais, Mulayam whis¬ 
pered (into Pawar\s car and unfortunate¬ 
ly also into the mike in front of him): 
'*Aap nahin bolive (You don't say 
anything)." Pawar kept shut and let 
Mulayam field all the questions on the 
Babri Masjid and the riots that followed. 

The front had got its act together. 

But what docs Mulayam get out of 
this arrangement? In Uttar Pradesh, 
Pawar is of no help to him. At the same 
time, he docs not lose anything. In fact, 
he can only gain — for without Pawar, 
Mulayam knowvs that he cannot win a sin¬ 
gle seat in Maharashtra. (During the 
1998 polls, the Samajwadi Party got 
zero seats, but 2.6 per cent of the votes.) 
So, any seat that Pawar can win for the 
party will only add to Mulayam’s 
numbers.'. 

N either side has any illusions about 
the longevity of the alliance. In pri¬ 
vate. both , parties admit that the 
gameplan is to gamer as many seats as 
possible. And for this noble end. they 
are inviting other like-minded parties to 
follow suit. Such as the CPI. Its general- 
secretary A.B. Bardhan is an old friend 
of Pawar’s; and more impi^rtanlly, the 
party cadres have indicated that they are 



TRUCE 


T Ui over .ils CoriipiaM^T^n^cifl;5bii^ OtaieBir celled oq y 

inmKoadiWidjp^ufedhitn ofhIsidai» witfrin thepeny.^^nd 
isd^HMiHlevidiether be'l^ nuicii oFa ugr in party matters these days^H^" 
is shown all signs of cotMesy. Fdr instance, Sonia alwt^s mahM 

sure diet at all impoitaait party fimetions. And during her . 

resignation Kesri was attaticed by angry Congress woilcers, she 

rai^ihtnftt^rtd'aiskii^thishe^ 

This isnotriie't;^ with theotberliMpl^pil^ Narasimha RaO 


year, when he went abrotid for iSM^ no one notiCMi'his 

absence. ■ 

, But Ism iticg^Soi^ Gandhi went anddalled on Rao at his residence. The 
odMosi^ enquire abohrh^ hiento, but since it has been over a 



fottnlglrf riQpMibjhiriietoin^ dds. was a somewhat behued 

conitei^ciB. tbetiiititmi^iKidedpetfecdy with Sharad Pawar’s 

Fottnndoa nTsi^li^y. admit that Sonia wanted to ensu¬ 

re that Rao did not foRow suit: Aodtakb others such as J.B. Patliailc with him. 

Quick to leadri^, jt^ jpWCty rnagazine Sandesh (which had 

hitherto igliomHbby brought dtiVad on die fonner PriiMe Mtnisser’s 

aebievetnenfs.'-'r? y s ' • "'A. 

But thU'cM {jO ditixnpotaiy o^idbiest. Joiua iifust have heard die tiimour 
that Rao wasodd.itjf^the 

And even if she hasn! t there is no'why she, would forget the way 



not qaiie sore If dtecoonesy.ciril 
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not opposed to an electoral understand¬ 
ing with the NCP and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav*s party. The other Left parties 
such as the Forward Bloc and the 
Republican People’s Party have made 
similar noises. 

The CPM, however, still has to make 
up its mind officially. However, at a 
press conference last week, Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet attacked the new front say¬ 
ing that it only weakened the democratic 
and secular parties fighting against the 
communal forces. 

And as for the other partner of 
Mulayam\s erstwhile front, the Rashlri- 
ya Loktantrik Morcha, he is currently 
being wooed in the form of informal 
family dinners at 10 Janpath. In return, 
Laloo Yadav has assured the Congress 
of his help in Bihar. Mulayam, however, 
says that he is hopeful of bringing the 
other Yadav over to his side, but not 
many buy that line. 

Which leaves the Telugu Desam Par¬ 
ty (TDP). However, Chandrababu 
Naidu is still playing his favourite card 
and saying nothing. Neither Fawar nor 
Mulayam has a presence in Andhra and 
Babu’s computer-savvy reputation 
counts for little in either Uttar Pradesh or 
Maharashtra. But if he does join the 
front, then it will just increase the num¬ 
bers, and its bargaining power, during 
the post-election scenario. 

And that is precisely what this front is 
all about. If they do manage to get more 


UU.00 PRASAD YADAV: aRlioii^ 
has assured the Congress of his Mp 
in Biharp Mulayam is hopetal of 
bringing LaiooovertoiiisaMe 



A.B. BARDHAN: his party, the CPip 
may not be opposed to an electoral 
understanding with the NCP and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav's party 


than 30 seats, then Pawar and Co. arc 
hopeful of not just getting plum ministe¬ 
rial berths at the Centre, but also of grab¬ 
bing the top job itself As a working com¬ 
mittee member of the NCP points out, if 
the Congress gets even five scats less 
than the current 140, then most of the 
newly-elected Congressmen will leave 
Sonia Gandhi and team up with Pawar. 
That could put him in a position to stake 
claim. 

In which ca.se, who gets to be Prime 
Minister? In a party where there are 
more prime ministerial candidates than 
mere party workers, that is a very import¬ 
ant question. If all Sharad Pawar wanted 
was to be was a Cabinet minister, then 
he could have stayed on in Sonia's Con¬ 
gress. And if all Sangma wanted was his 
old job as Speaker back, or a ministerial 
berth, he could have got either of these 
two if he’d simply stayed on. 

And, of course, there is Mulayaix^ 
Singh Yadav who has made no secret 
about his prime ministerial ambitions. 
In fact, one of the reasons why he was so 
miffed with Sonia was when she told the 
President of India during thb crisis last 
April that she was only interested in for¬ 
ming a Congress-led government. 

Hence in the case of the Mulayam- 
Pawar-Sangma front, the real test of uni¬ 
ty is not during the elections. But in the 
period after the polls—when if s lime to 
divide the spoils. • 

PHym MgMi/Nmw 
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Pa wap cri sis 

The political situation in the state is fluid, but the Maratha strongman 
has both the Congress and the Sena-BJP alliance worried 


Date: 10 June, 1999 

Venue: Shivaji Park in Bombay, the political 
battle-ground 

Occasion: The first public rally organised by Sharad 
Pawards newly-formed Nationalist Congress Party 
(NCP) 


T ruckloads of supporters from all over Maharashtra, 
as well as from outside the state, poured in at Shiva¬ 
ji Park as Sharad Pa war’s colleagues P,A. Sangma 
and Tariq Anwar gaped in disbelief. In an amazing 
show of solidarity, an estimated three lakh audience 
clapped and cheered the Maratha leader's rhetoric on Marathi 
asmita and sniggered at the Congress’s ‘dynastic’ politics. 


Pawar ’ s clarion call seems to have rattled both the state Con¬ 
gress as well as the ruling Shiv Sena-BJP coalition. The Con¬ 
gress, predictably, maintains that it is better off without the 
Maratha strongman. Says Prataprao Bhosale, Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress Committee chief and Pawar’s bete noire: 
"Pawar’s loss will hardly affect the party’s fortunes in the elec¬ 
tions; he was never a vote-catcher. With his ouster, the Con¬ 
gress has become a cleaner party now." 

"Pawar was quick to take credit in 1998 when Maharashtra 
returned 33 MPs to the Lok Sabha but what about his failure to 
ensure wins in other elections?" questions a senior Congress 
leader. In the 1985 Assembly polls, with Rajiv Gandhi at the 
helm of the Congress leadership, Pawar’s independent outfit 
Progressive Democratic Front managed to win only 54 seats 
compared to Congress’s 162 in the state legislature, he infor¬ 
ms. In the 1990 Assembly elections, the Congress’s strength 
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Sharad Pawar. P.A. Saagaia, Tarlq 
Anwar with other NCP laadors at the 
ShIvaJI Park rally on 10 June 


came down from 162 to 141. In 1995, 
with Pawar as chief minister, came the 
Congress downfall when it won just 80 
seats in the state legislature and lost the 
state to the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance. 
Furthermore, Maharashtra returned just 
15 MPs to the Lok Sabha in 1996. Politi¬ 
cal analysts, however, feel that the 
ground reality is quite different. To say 
that the Maratha leader’s exit has creat¬ 
ed a vacuum would be stating the 
obvious. In fact, the Congress has dug 
its own grave. 

P awar won the first round in this bat¬ 
tle for supremacy with the Congress 
when 45 of the 77 Congress legislators 
pledged their loyalty to the NCP in writ¬ 
ing before the Speaker of legislative 
Assembly. Majority of the Congress cor¬ 
porators too have joined hands with the 
NCP. Further, the powerful sultans of 
cash-rich sugar cooperative factories in 
western Maharashtra have lent their sup¬ 
port to Pawar. Vishnuanna Patil, who 
tops the list of sugar barons, joined the 
NCP alongwith his son Madan Patil, a 
former Congress MP. Foimer ministers 
Vijaysinh Mohite-Patil and Shankarrao 
Kolhe, too, have switched their loyalties 
to NCP. This strengthens Pawar’s hold 
on the western Maharashtra region 
which is traditionally Congress domain. 
The Maratha leader enjoys tremendous 
support in the Marathawada region. The 
Congress can only boast of some stand¬ 
ing in one of the country’s poorest 
regions, Vidharbha, while the Konkan 
plateau is divided between the Shiv 
Sena and Pawar’s supporters. 

"Pawar has built himself a solid base 
in the state during his exile from the Con¬ 
gress between 1978 and 1985. He is the 
only Congress leader who toured the 
entire state and knows it intimately," 
informs a political observer. His politi¬ 
cal calculations are accurate too, he 
further adds. Once Pawar had warned a 
Congress candidate that he was trailing 
behind his opponent with 1.5 per cent 
votes even before the first vote was cast. 
And sure enough, the candidate lost 
with a margin of 1.5 per cent votes. 
Moreover, the Maratha leader has huge 
spending power which the state Con- 
^ss lexers lack. "Pawar has enormous | 
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Claims and countef'Claioia waiway qf polliiqia^ ^ nom- 

prise that both die |>iHWiilC«^|nM 'aiia ti^ ' 

givss Party <NCP)aieindulgii^ih&warofwc4r^cn^d!MfrlUE^p^^ 

mance in thepoHs. The gim»eof ele(:toralbDO>upmaw^ls^^h^ ui 
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Stature... there are no leaders in Maha¬ 
rashtra with his political acumen or 
vision," he says. 

In his article in The Asian Age, former 
bureaucrat B G Deshmukh said: "The 
parly may say that Sharad Pawar may 
not do well during the general elections 
or even during the stale elections this 
year but they must accept that Pawar can 
rout the Congress and occupy the space 
vacated so that his Congress becomes 
the real Congress in Maharashtra." He 
further noted: "The general secretary of 
the Congress in-charge in Maharashtra, 
Madhavrao Scindia, is a non-resident 
Maharashtrian and has apparently no 
inkling how a Maharashtrian mind 


works or about Maharashtrian pride. 
Otherwise, he wouldn’t show such bank¬ 
ruptcy of political strategy in welcom¬ 
ing Suresh Kalmadi back into the Con¬ 
gress. The other so-called leaders of the 
party in the state like Murli Deora, A.R. 
Antulay, Praiaprao Bhosale, Nasikrao 
Tirpude and others are persons of straw 
and cannot even get elected on their own 
from their own constituencies." 

B en Maharashtra chief minister 
larayan Ranc admitted that the real 
tussle of power in the Assembly as well 
as in the Lok Sabha polls will be bet¬ 
ween Pawar’s NCP and the Sena-BJP 
alliance. The Hindutva coalition, which 


earlier spoke about winning the elec¬ 
tions with a split in the Congress, chang¬ 
ed its tunc after the NCP’s rally. 

In fact, a day after the rally, deputy 
chief minister Gopinath Munde admitt¬ 
ed at a press conference that the alliance 
partners would press for simultaneous 
Assembly and parliamentary polls in 
September as that would improve their 
poll prospects. This is in stark contrast 
with its earlier stand that the polls be 
held separately.^ 

Immediately after the fall of the Atal 
Behari Vajpayee government at the Cen¬ 
tre, the Sena had pointed out in a separa¬ 
te memorandum to the Election Com¬ 
mission that the five-year tenure of the 
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Maharashtra Assembly was scheduled 
to expire in March 2000. So conducting 
Assembly polls in September would do 
f "gross injustice" to the state govern¬ 
ment. Last month, senior Sena leader 
Subhash Desai and MP Madhukar Sar- 
potdar called on chief election commis¬ 
sioner M.S. Gill to reiterate their views 
on*the issue. 

A Sena leader spelt out the shift in the 
alliance’s views on simultaneous elec¬ 
tions. Their logic: with the twin polls sla¬ 
ted for September, both the Congress as 
well as the NCP will not gel the breath¬ 
ing space to campaign aggressively. 
"They will exhaust their energies in field¬ 
ing candidates for 288 Assembly seats 
and 48 Lok Sabha seats in Maha¬ 
rashtra.” Moreover, the Sena also fears 
that Pawar would break the Sena and 
lure away its young leaders. Informs the 
^ Sena leader: "Pawar has laid all his sta- 
^ kes in the elections — he is well aware 
that there is no political future for him if 
he loses. If he does not get 80 per cent of 
the .state Congress leaders into his fold 
within the next two months, then he will 
break the Sena with Bhujbars help. 
However, with the September polls, the 
damage they can cause will be 
minimum.” 

That the Hindutva combine has hit the 
panic button is clear from Bal Thacke¬ 
ray’s three-part interview in the Sena 
mouthpiece Saamna in which he lashed 
out against Pawar: "Jo vicharo ki chori 
karta hai woh sabse bada chor hai (one 
\ who .steals ideas is the bigge.st thieO." 
The Sena chief was referring to Pawar’s 
speech at the Shivaji Park rally which 
dealt with Marathi asmita and New Del¬ 
hi’s age-old bias against Maharashtra. 
Says Aroon Tikekar, editor of Marathi 
daily Loksatta: "Their greatest anxiety is 
that Pawar has robbed a vital part of their 
.socio-political agenda." 

i n the 1998 parliamentary polls, with 
strategic alliances with Sajnajwadi 
Party (SP) and the Republican Party of 
India, Pawar had managed to win 37 
scats — the highest number for Con¬ 
gress and its allies in any state. This 
time, too, he has forged an electoral alli¬ 
ance with the SP but whether this tie-up 
will pay off or not remains to be seen. In 
the 1998 polls, SP had not won a single 
Lok Sabha seat. At the moment, Muslim 
^ votes are split between the Congress and 
^ ^ the NCP and political observers say it is 
too early to comment which way their 
mood will swing. However, Abu Asim 
Azmi, SP state president, claims that 75 



"Pawar has built himself a solid base In the state 
during his exile from the Congress between 1978 
and 1985. He is the only Congress leader who 
toured the entire state and knows it Intimately," 
points out a political observer 


Muslim leaders have agreed to support 
the NCP. "Our first aim is to defeat the 
Sena-BJP alliance and then the Cogress. 
There is a feeling among Muslims that 
though former chief minister Sudhakar- 
rao Naik and Sharad Pawar did not do 
much to stem the riots, they are the les¬ 
ser evil than the Congress " 

The RPl, which had contributed 4 
seals to the Congress tally of 37 in the 
1998 Lok Sabha elections, .seems headed 
for a split. At a two-day national execu¬ 
tive meeting in New Delhi recently, a 
group of party leaders led by veteran 
R.S. Gavai were in favour of supporting 
Sonia’s Congress, while party president 
Ramdas Athavale and general secretary 
Jogendra Kawade are keen on a tie-up 
with Pawar’s NCP. Athavale, a power¬ 
ful Dalit leader is extremely close to the 
Maratha strongman. No one is quite sure 
at the moment which party Prakash 
Ambedkar, grandson of B.R. Ambedkar 
seems headed towards. Ambedkar. on 
his part, is holding his cards close to his 
chest. 


A political observer says that even 
though NCP’s first public rily was well- 
attended, the crowds did not get any 
clear message. "Pawar would have done 
well if he gave a slogan, however hol¬ 
low. Like, say, Indira Gandhi’s Caribi 
Hatao slogan. Now, he might have to 
use Sonia’s foreigner card for the villa¬ 
gers and focus on the issue of competent 
govememni for the urban mases." 

Political analysts also inform that the 
political situation in Maharashtra is too 
fluid at pre.scnt to predict the final outco¬ 
me. But they agree that if Pawar can 
rope in a few influential Congress 
leaders like Gurudas Kamat, who defeat¬ 
ed information and broadca.sting mini¬ 
ster Pramod Mahajan, or Vilasrao Desh- 
mukh into his party, besides forging an 
alliance with the Janata Dal, the Peas¬ 
ants andj Workers Party and also 
former Sena rebels like Ganesh Naik, 
Suresh Navale and Gulabrao Gawande, 
he is likely to make a forceful impact at 
the polls. • 
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Lucknow voters 
disapprove of 
Mulayam Singh 
Yadav ’s strategy 


t*s one of the fascinating aspects 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav’s style 
of politics. The Samajwadi Party 
chiefs track record shows that he 
has rarely contested two elections 
or formed a government with the same 
ally. He did stick with his old socialist 
cronies, but that was only until he was a 
political nobody. Once he became a 
leader of consequence, the UP strong- 
man has been ruthless in changing part¬ 
ners and striking slick, little deals to 
thwart a common enemy. 

That same remarkable trait was once 
more in evidence very recently when he 
chose as his ally Maratha strongman Sha- 
rad Pawar to oppose Sonia Gandhi and 
her Congress in the coming elections. 

lt\s an irony really, but let us go back 
ten years in time. The year was 1989. 
Mulayam had come to power in the 
country’s most important and volatile 
slate — Uttar Pradesh. Supporting him 
also was the Bharatiya Janata Party 
which was part of a much-hyped anti- 
Congress coalition. Unfortunately, 
Mulayam's friendship with the BJP did¬ 
n’t last long enough. In October- 
November I99(X violent kar sevaks tri¬ 
ed to storm the Babri Masjid and faced 
the wrath of the administration as a tense 
chief minister gave orders to start firing. 

Result: an angry BJP parted ways 
with the coalition. Faced with the immin¬ 
ent collapse of his government, 
Mulayam turned to the Congress, con¬ 
vincing the leadership to extend outside 
support to his newlyTormed Samajwadi 
Janata Party (SJP). It was a good move. 
The then Congress chief, Rajiv Gandhi, 
was led to believe that extending sup¬ 
port to Mulayam would help the Con¬ 
gress to win back its Muslim vote-bank. 

Seasoned Congressmen like N.D. 
Tiwari, himself a fbrmer chief minister, 
saw the folly of supporting a man like 
Mulayam but his advice was ignored. 
The blunder was realised only later, as 
all blunders are, but when Congress bos¬ 
ses in Delhi gave Tiwari the green signal 
to withdraw support, Mulayam. adept at 
his own brand of crafty politics, was 
already a step ahead. The sun wasn’t up 
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Far from Mfmg him in aiqf way, Mulayam Smgif s tie-up with 
Sharad Pawar (li^) can only m^e matters worse for him in UP 


yet when Mulayam, pre-empting Tiwa¬ 
ri's move, went to the then Governor, 
Satyanarayan Reddy, and recommend¬ 
ed dissolution of the Assembly, taking 
the Congress by surprise. 

A fter the Babri Masjid was demoli¬ 
shed, Mulayam once again went on 
the prowl for a new ally. By this time he 
had already formed the Samajwadi Par¬ 


ty. Now he struck a deal with the Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party. The new combine — 
the SP-BSPaxis of OBC-Dalits—click¬ 
ed and after the 1994 elections Mulayam 
was back at Qie helm. 

He should have been a satisfied and 
happy man. But then people with insatia¬ 
ble appetites are seldom, if ever, happy. 
The new alliance was rated as the "most 
natural alliance", but it wasn’t destined 
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to last. Mulayam, now chief minister for 
a second term, was already working on 
his next move: to lure away Kanshi Ram 
and Mayawati loyalists and engineer a 
split in the BSP. 

It didn’t work out the way he thought 
it would. Mayawati, wise to the ways of 
this scheming manoeuvrer, moved early 
and, before Mulayam could make anyth¬ 
ing happen, declared the BSP’s with¬ 
drawal of support. What followed was 
virtual war. and one of the most sordid 
episodes in India’s recent political histo¬ 
ry. At Lucknow’s state guest houae 
where they had assembled for a meeting, 
Mayawati and her supporters were lite¬ 
rally ambushed by rampaging SP goons. 
"A well-wisher’s message on my pager 
not to open my door under any circumst¬ 
ance saved my life/ recalls Mayawati. 
"Lat^. I also discovered that Mulayam 
was all set to have me eliminated, in case 
I had committed the blunder of coming 
outof my room." 

She didn’t, choosing wisely to stay 
put inside the safety of her room. "That 
would have been the end of our party as 
the shock of my murder would have com¬ 
pletely shaken Manyawar Kanshi 



Itataiyani’t key ttodsioES 

Rany7. leaving Mulayam free to grab the 
BSP’s massive support base." says 
Mayawati. 

By the next election. Mulayam had 
come close to the other Yadav: RJD 
chief Laloo Prasad. He had, by then, 
judged Laloo’s vote-catching potential 
which had adversely affected the SP’s 
poll prospects in Western UP in the pre¬ 
vious election. 


Meanwhile, Mulayam’s stint as defen¬ 
ce minister further stoked his ambitions. 
As hasty as he has always been, he was 
now looking for the top job when I.K. 
Gujral emerged as the consensus man. 
This was fimstrating and it began to 
show when at nearly all party meetings 
and press conferences, Mulayam 
began telling all and sundry how he had 
turned down the top job. "I had almost 
become Prime Minister; the offer was 
there. Only the swearing-in was left. But 
you see, 1 am not one of those who run 
after power," he would say over and 
over again. 

His defence ministership ended with 
the fall oir the United Front government. 
The next step was the Rashtriya Lok- 
tantrik Morcha. The wily Mulayam 
went a step further. He clinched the deal 
with an engagement: between 
his environmental engiheer son and 
Laloo’s charming medico daughter. 

I n such a scenario, Laloo Yadav’s deci¬ 
sion to go with the Congress in the 
coming polls must have hurt. Sources 
reveal that the Bihar strongman had tri¬ 
ed his best to convince Mulayam to join 
hands with the Congress. But greed pro¬ 
bably got the better of him as the ambiti¬ 
ous SP chief refused to settle for anyth¬ 
ing less than deputy prime ministership. 
It was an open secret that initially he had 
been lobbying for the prime minister- 
ship. It was only when he realised that it 
was too tall a demand for others who had 
agreed to provide a national alternative 
to the Vajpayee government, that 
Mulayam toned it down. 

Obviously it still was a bit too tall. 
Mulayam's one-time ally, CPI(M)’s 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet, also tried to 
make him realise that he was asking for 
far tw much and that the immediate prio¬ 
rity should be to get rid of the BJP 
government. But in vain. Says a senior 
SP leader: "Even most of us were of the 
same view, but netaji > new-found 
friend, philosopher and guide Amar 
Singh had cast such a spell over him, 
that he would not listen to any sane 
advice." 

It’s perhaps the most succint sum-up 
of a maverick at play. Amar Singh, the 
liaison man- 

tumed-industrialist-tumcd-politician 
from Calcutta, now is the man behind 
most of Mulayam’s key decisions. 
Much to the irritation of the SP chief s 
old associates, Amar Singh now calls 
the shots in the party. Complains a party 
old-timer: "Tell me, what pi)lilical matu- 
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rily can you expect from a man whose 
connection with politicians had been 
solely limited to striking business deals 
between industrial houses and import* 
ant politicians?" 

Another young ML A is also of the 
same opinion. "Our party is in for 
trouble this lime. And it will be all 
thanks to Amar Singh and his magic 
spell over our netaji” he says and asks, 
"I wonder why a seasoned leader like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav cannot .see 
through the political shallowness of the 
man." 

The complains run on like a litany of 
woes. "Netaji has annoyed senior party 
leaders like Beni Prasad Verma, Ram 
Shankar Kaushik, Janeshwar Misra and 
many others simply because of Amar 
Singh,'" says a legislator. According to 
him, "Even Mohd Azam Khan had been 
sidelined for quite sometime; and only 
after realisation dawned that the SP’s 
one-time exclusive Muslim vote was 
gradually slipping out, that he began to 
give due importance to Azam once 
again." 

Most SP veterans feel that the party 
would have been much better off with a 
tie-up with the Congress. "What docs 
Sharad Pawar mean to Uttar Pradesh," 
asks a legislator from Western UP. "Can 
he help Mulayam in getting a single seat 
in this state." 

H owever, Mulayam-loyalist and 
state party chief Ram Saran Das is 
pretty confident. "We are a national par¬ 


ty and when it comes to the Lok Sabha 
polls, we’ll prove how significant a role 
we will play." Das exudes optimism: 
"Mulayam Singh Yadav’s association 
with Sharad Pawar will help both to get 
the chunk of Muslim votes in Maha* 


HarMshen Sli«b Sudatl tiM 
INulayam realba that the 
INlority shouM ba to fit rid of the UP 


rashtra as also in other southern states 
where our party will contest. After all," 
he says, "Muslims know that Mulayam 
alone is the true secular leader of this 
country who sacrificed his chair for their 
sake.” 

What Das refuses to accept is the 
growing feeling that Muslims are desert¬ 
ing Mulayam. "How can Muslims forget 
that it was Mulayam Singh Yadav who 
saved their Babri Masjid from demoli¬ 
tion in 1990. He ordered firing on viol¬ 
ent mobs even though he had to give up 
his chief minister’s chair," he says. 
"Mind you, the saffron brigade is quiet 
only becaue of Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

You take away the Samajwadi Party and 
see what the half-pant wallahs (referring 
to the RSS) do to Muslims." 

It’s not so easy as it seems. Several 
Muslims, who^ntil not very long ago 
swore by Mulayam, see no logic in the 
SP leader’s claim. What seems to have ^ 
put them off is the SP chiefs volte face ^ 
on the question of providing a national 
alternative to the Vajpayee government. 

"All along he had b^n dKlaring that 
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he would stand solidly behind the Con¬ 
gress if Sonia Gandhi took the lead in 
pulling down the BJP-led coalition at 
the Centre." says Fasih Ahmed, a former 
Army colonel. "But when it came to real 
business, he quietly chickened out. 
^ What Mulayam did was loo glaring to be 
ignored. After all. what could be worse 
than the ‘either-me-or-nobody’ 
approach adopted by him." 

Journalist Hisam Siddiqui who edits 
his own Urdu weekly J^did Markaz 
feels that it is high time Mulayam realis¬ 
ed how badly he stands exposed after 
refusing to support a Sonia Gandhi-led 
government as an alternative to the Vaj¬ 
payee regime." Siddiqui says that today 
it is Mayawati who stands a better chan¬ 
ce of winning over Muslims than 
Mulayam. His argument is that it was 
Mayawati who was responsible for 
bringing down the BJP govemmem on 
the floor of the House. Mulayam, on the 
other hand, was essentially responsible 
for providing Vajpayee with another 
lease of life. 

A senior Muslim bureaucrat sums it 
^ up. "As if to add insult to injury, he 
[Mulayam] has joined hands with Sha- 
rad Pawar whose role in the Bombay 
riots, which left heavy Muslim casual- 


Sihun KhurthM nginit Muliyim^t 
iMcUons as a manifeilatlon of his 


ties, cannot be overlooked." 

The kind of personalised poster-war 
that was unleashed by Mulayam on the 
Congress and UPCC chief Salman Khur- 
shid in particular also reflected his jitteri¬ 
ness over the impending erosion of his 
Muslim vote-bank. If anything, the exer¬ 
cise has proved counter-productive. 
"Docs Mulayam consider Muslims so 
gullible as to believe the poster showing 
Salman Khurshid. Alai Behari Vajpayee 
and Narasimha Rao sitting together and 
watching the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid on television?" is the question on 
many Muslim lips. 

For many, the second poster which 
shows Khurshid and Vajpayee 
embracing, with a long list of personal 
accusations against the UPCC chief, is 
again a reflection of Muiayam\s low. 
short-sighted approach. For instance, 
the poster labels Khurshid as one who 
has married a Jew (though his wife is a 
Christian), it charges him of getting his 
sisters married to non-Muslims and 
accuses him of striking a deal with the 
BJP in order to let his father Khurshid 


Alam Khan continue as Karnataka 
Governor. 

Khurshid. on his part, regards 
Mulayam’s reactions as "manifestation 
of his nervousness". He follows it up 
with a little satirical punch: this nervous¬ 
ness is "naturar says Khurshid, because * 
the man is "politically wise enough to 
foresee his crumbling vole base". 

Even Mulayam's own partymen admit 
in private that the SP will find it difficult 
to retain its tally of 20 seats in the Parlia¬ 
ment. His joining hands with Pawar, 
they say, has closed all doors for him. 

Clearly, far from helping him in any 
way, Mulayam's tie-up with Sharad 
Pawar can only make matters worse for 
him in UP. Maybe it will. Maybe not, if 
the Gods smile down upon him. But 
Mulayam does have a tough time ahead. 
Arrogant, aggressive and power- 
hungry. the scheming, cunning politico 
knows that his last step was a gamble. 
Where would he go from here? That’s a 
difficult question. Ranjana Bajpai, the 
youthful UP Mahila Congress chief, 
quips: "Who knows, if now after having 
ditched everyone, Mulayam would even¬ 
tually end up in the BJP’s lap—perhaps 
his last resort." It’s worth a thought. • 
MmwinmHum/lMcknow 
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The wrong 
for the joh 


Why does Thakre do this? Why 
does he keep putting his foot in his ^ 
mouth publicly? 

In the party, Thakre is known as a " 
hardliner. He has been an RSS pracha- 
nik for most of his life. He wanted to 
become a dcKtor, but chucked that up 
for a full-time career in patriotism. In 
1952. the RSS loaned Thakre to the 
Jana Sangh. He started his political car¬ 
eer by becoming a jotnt general secreta¬ 
ry of the Jana Sangh in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Thakre had two other young contem¬ 
poraries: Dattopant Thengadi and 
Manik Chandra Vajpayee. When 
Thengadi was given the responsibility 
of the sangh pari van Thakre got the 
job of creating a base for the party. He 
did a commendable job. going deep 
into villages and hamlets to recruit ^ 
members. i 

Like all other RSS workers, Thakre 
avoided publicity, lived simply and 
spi'ke gently, always. Kveryone 
thought he was a pushover. In fact, he 
is a committed, deeply stubborn man 
who says what he believes. This trait 
keeps gelling him into trouble. 

Despite his famed organisational 
skills, Thakre has shown himself to be 
completely innocent of personal poli¬ 
tics. He let himself be drawn into the 
politicking in the BJP’s Madhya 
Pradesh unit, choosing to side with 
Sundarlal Patwa. This created so many 
problems that he had to be brought to 
Delhi. But he managed to avoid the ^ 
other pitfalls of recruitment: he kept 
the capitalist and feudal elements out 
of the BJP in MP, unlike the Rajasthan 
and Maharashtra units. 

With all this experience, how can 
Thakre keep going so wrong? Simply 
because he has no understanding of 
realpolilik. The RSS overlooks his 
ineptitude at handling the media. He 
has never been in Parliament except 
for a brief stmt in 1977 when he was 
elected to the Lok Sabha in a by- 
election. How can a party which is in 
government afford to have a president 
who is an organisational genius but a 
political simpleton? 

Clearly the BJP too is coming round 
to the view JJbat it can’t. So don’t 
expect Thakre to get another term as 
parly president if the B.IP comes to # 
power again. A good man in the wrong ^ 
job at the wrong time. Thai’s Kushab- 
hau Thakre. • 


Party president Kushabhau Thakre may be an 
organisational genius but has proved ruinous 
for the BJP 


I f ever there was a man behind his 
time, it is Kushabhau Thakre. 
Bharatiya Janata Party workers 
can only find it within them¬ 
selves to feel sorry for him. 
Their president is an old-style RSS/B- 
JP worker who has spent his whole life 
shunning the spotlight. He is a simple- 
minded individual unused to aggres¬ 
sive questioning from reporters and 
the glare of television cameras (his 
only acquaintance with handling tele¬ 
visions is that he knows how to turn 
one on — he is addicted to Chitrahaar 
and frequently invites younger p^u1y 
workers to watch the song-and-dance 
sequence along with him). Thakre is 
saddled with a job he is unsuited for, at 
a time he is unsuited for. 

Therefore, it is no suiprise to resign¬ 
ed party workers that Thakre keeps 
issuing statements and tripping up on 
them. It is all a bit embarrassing, but 
it's nothing new. When he took over 
the party and the BJP was defeated in 
the Madhya Pradesh Assembly elec¬ 
tions, he pronounced his judgement on 
why that happened: because the cen¬ 
tral government was not running pro¬ 
perly. After Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
I.al Krishna Advani remonstrated with 
him. he said he was misquoted. 

Then there was the insurance Bill. 
He aired strong views on the dangers 
of letting foreign companies enter the 
insurance sector. Thakre said proudly 
that his line was the same as that of the 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch and the RSS. 
Unfortunately this was not the line fol¬ 
lowed by the Government of India. So 
Thakre’s statement immediately set 
off speculation in the country about 
whether the party was at war with the 


govemment. Once again, Thakre was 
persuaded to take back his statement. 

Again, it was the press which was 
on the firing line for the BJP presi¬ 
dent’s remarks in Guwahati, that 
Bangladesh was committing demogra¬ 
phic aggression on India. No one 
would have seriously contested this, 
except for the fact that this charge was 
made as the Calcutta-Dhaka bus rolled 
into Dhaka with the Prime Minister of 
India aboard! Thakre had no choice 
but to say that he had been misquoted 
— yet again. 

And the latest Thakre escapade was 
to announce that in view of the situa¬ 
tion m Kargil, as India was on the 
brink of a war, it might be a good idea 
to postpone the general elections. He 
even went so far as to suggest alterna¬ 
tive dates. 

Vajpayee shot the idea down before 
it had the chance of getting any further: 
but from the glint in the Opposition’s 
eye, it was clear that it was seeing 
visions of the impo.sition of an internal 
emergency, suspension of democratic 
rights, press censorship... by a BJP 
govemment. 

Thakre is saddled with a 
|ob he is unsuited for, at 
a time he is unsuited for. 
Therefore, it is no 
surprise to resigned 
party workers that 
Thakre keeps issuing 
statements and tripping 
upon them 
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Can there be a 

V 

consensus on 
economic issues in a 
multi-party 
democracy such as 
ours? 


A t the end of a certain slate 
dinner, a harassed gent, as 
gents are likely to be. remar¬ 
ked in exai|)cration to his 
neighbour, '‘Women lake 
everything so personally. They cannot, 
imagine things in gen^al;^ The lady sea- i 
led next to him rtiharked, "No, I am not ! 
like that!" | 

At the Federation Of Indian Chambers ] 
of Commerce and Industp' (FICCI) con- j 
forcncc held in tjne recently all 
political nai%s'swore that they were j 
‘not lik^ That they all were com- 
mitkd consensus. But that’s, as far ^ 
from Wafity as, far can be. If thcit are ^ 
four political paititfes, then th^ 
eyfferent types. of consensus that ^»y 
would like to reach; Says jDr . Amir 
Mitra, secretary general. WCCI; trying 
to pul up, a brave fronjt: "Buit We have 
held discussions fof fotir | 

months with-^l the implant leaders 
from all pblificat parties. Individually 
they have all a^ed to the. need for a 
commod,nati4S»al agei^ to govern the j 
nation* The passing of the Finance fittl 
reflects their commitment to a cons^ 
sus.” But can there by a consensus in a 
polity as dx^ded as ours? 

The , New; Economic Policy , with its 
tnuch^.glorified reforms has dstcred to 
t!^ lop 3 per cent of our population. 
Nearly, there’s a fracturing of the body 
politic with 97 per cent of the population 
seeking to find representation through 
rpolitics based on cast, community and 
region. To eliminate conflicts from 
escalating, a consensus on the wider 
gamut ol economic issues seems to be 
the order ol ihe day. As Pranab Mukher- 
jee, member, C\mgrcss Working Com¬ 
mittee, puts it: " rhe need arises out of 
commitment and compulsion." "But the 
consensus should only provide direc¬ 
tions to the government. You cannot 
expect a consensus on details," warns 
finance minister Yashwant Sinha. Arc 
such individual pronouncements at such 
gatherings conducive to better policy- 
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PBANABMUKHERJEE, 

Congress 

"Ttt@ only way la camtiat 
llsc^da^tlatiy 


aHminatins menus 

mmr 


making? For an analysis of economic 
policy making it is essential that the. 
poUcy-makw , vtntavels interrelation¬ 
ships an^g^ the key vadables to 
achieve tlte goals. And in the lar*’| 
ger int^fftiitiftriexidtion: at least the pos¬ 
sibility of an Issue-hased convergence 
of views warrants a scrutiny. 

' "The acute paucity of investible 
resources ha.s resurfaced time and again!' 
as the incorrigible fiscal deficiL But tita. ! 
classical recipe prescribes fiscal deficK 
to develop Social and economic invest-. 
meni," says ISitaram Yechuri. senior', 
member, CPl(M) Politburo. "Harping 
on fiscal management reflects fiscal fun¬ 
damentalism." he adds. What seems to 


elude him is that fiscal deficit ifinanced; 
through borrowing ia'being 
India, for current ccuisuniptioi^ expendi¬ 
ture. /^id with borrowit^ tiiieatening 
to lead,us into an intertial debt trap, apart 
from driving up interest ffites. fi$ca] 
managment cannot' ;,be;,,:ffiule^- a?ty 
further. According to Pfatlalb'Mukher- 
jee: "The only way to coo^at fiscjti deft- ^ 
dt is by etimini^itg reyeiitie-deficit " 
Supporting his views, Siiidm adds; ^.We 
can agree on eUitunatiagreveiuie deficit - 
in the next two-tn years and after 
tiiat fiscal deficit would automatically 
cotned/^pto twpercentof AeGDP. ■ 
We can bite with, fiscal deficit dT tiiis 
magnit^? While ll^ in|p<?fi'^.^* 

how they vMB apgil^ lesoui^ 

I t washeartdiihg,th.Iiear Sinhaenditi^ 
Yeeburi’s, suggtptiw.of tpxjBg , lto 
tutal rich to jjrpiseiiilititii^. ^ 
that -this poHUce^y expfosivltUopdoB 
'c(9tot<k,be a part’Mfiis jEsfnouk.M^pipd 
^geiisli^on lefofi^, he added: 
qgf lohh% this (^lon for shditiog tip . 
tl^ flEKmfdBs.” But how'%sible 

OptlolifC V ' ’■‘•A- 'rp'- ■ 
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VA^SHWANTSINHA, 

BJP 


fiscal# 


SITARAMYECHUfW^ 

CPI(M) 


JByfiti within urban areas which are 
cc^^ttat^ pockets, millions evade 
tax^JeVen though incomes are fairly 
wdivdid^ed witto the secondaty and 
telliiaiy i^Oon Widening the net to the 
1;.riunk)''.lh^^-1ji\ta as diey are' 

all evir t^^^ Mottowl 

.'in agriAdtuie dfei9'^ ap accohntr 
yiceeping as incomes «t Ul-deAned. S^s 
Kumar, {wofessor of Bconomics. 
^^waharlal Ndluii University, "Share of 
'^rkulture ia fidlhli' in.^QDjP.So you 
Oiust target the tp^iliaxiit' 
bcrtqrt^y ia am harfi^ ' 

the niidiifg Kantedi!, 

V "No polhicajL-fittf;': 

wnipd (tah. ft Ivaix^ 


fiscal 


claim. * Hen^ neither in the pcditical per¬ 
spective nor ftbpi the point of Hew: of 
Bconoihics tkiea .this '^>pear a viable 
suggestiott 

So what are the remdning t^ons? 
Ihe finance nufliister suggeats iptabas- 
'^g user charges and cutting stibsidjt^,. 
.Admits he: "This is an ares in whiph we 
are prepared to beat each other with fire 
longest and strwigest stick we can get." 
Disagreed, Jay Dubashi, economist, 
BJP: "AgHculture is still unprotected 
-despite input subsidies. The reforms 
tttyo^itsttargeted iitdustry and the fiiwn- 
.ci^ mifcets. There,.can be np.qaesdon 
of Misldlestb agricultute;" Con- 
cessioM to industry to make it opmpeti- 


. life; contribute to making ndia a high 
siill^d$’>- fegime. But streamlining me 
delii^ (itkechanism for subsidies and 
be^. thrg^ng are easier said than 
done.'iVoiitK^liil^int is the Public Dis^-: 
btltion '(PDS). Says Bibdc, 

I^broy, ilbO«di!bi«f<.The Rajiv Gandhi' 
Foundation: "lOhe'p'Br tmit cost of Food 
Corporation of .India’s, operations is 
higher than that of'private traders. The 
POS hasapro-urban hbs*^tbe depend¬ 
ence trf' the. poor on::^xPI}B in rural 
areas is aroimd lb pefopnt.' f?tor.every 
rupee spent on the poor mrodgli. the 
!^tS» peisa reaches t^et 

benefidaries." .. ‘ 

. Totaddepovertytherehastobe.abi^' 
■■ter way. But for ^'nteaningful 
-ment in so(»id"oT ecohcnmomfi'astrtiM 
re, wc itmab girnet^ ^sources. Sinlia 
.suggests But he adds: "The 

goverhmont ’, .,'>'4pwrt$i^, 

' imfcss there. op;. 

"v^h of its fuiKniptlt^.^'^.bb,,Shed." 
'^itb Sitaram Yechbt^epsjp^lj^ dm.. 
'ioleof government intervantmidm^vii^ 
lopment of social arid tnlhs- 

. structure, a consensus stemat^ikely in 
filieiiearfdture. . 

' N(:^ijtber h| a consensus likely on refor¬ 
ms in Public Sector Enterprises (PSEs). 
About half of ^ 240 central PSEs are 
lass-making wi^ apme of them having 
piled up loss^ Exceeding their net 
worth. A similar fate has stifuck the state- 
level I^Er- Dives^ng equi^ in PSEs 
1^ using tlm procc^ to retiring public 
debt a^m libgi,ca]. Bu^ !lh»Achilles' heel 
in reStiuctUjrillg is the ^iesiioii of deal¬ 
ing with the workforce. Thi^ is no con- 
. sensus on blocking this diiain on our 
re^urces. In Chipa, downsizing is a 
realty. Emending the Left's i^tdaee, hlr 
Yechiifi.aipphasises the nc^ fOr pft^r 
. safety in the form of unemployment 
insurance as exists in China. That makes 
the opeoing up of the insurance 
impemve. . 

B ut we aroyet to reach a consensus on 
that. Is mere nofeasible option then 
to boost our rates of growth? 

Says Pebroy! "Without growth ail I 
redistributive measures amount to a I 





WHY CONSENSUS... 


^ Of 157 countries, India ranks 124 on the basis of per capita income 

M As regards purchasing power parity, India is at 126 

3SS India’s human developemnt index rank is 139 

^ In terms of the international poverty line of US$ 1 per day, 36 per 

cent of the world’s poor reside in India and 50 per cent of Indians are 

poor. 


redistnhulion of poverty. Cross-country 
empirical studies show that trickle- 
down docs wtirk — it becomes a 
gushin^-down mechanism. But it works 
only if economies grow at 8 per cent or 
more over a sustained pc'nod of time." 
I'o achieve such rates, the demand reces¬ 
sion that has manifested must be rever¬ 
sed Says Yechuri, "l .and lefonns must 
ensuie economic wherewithal to the 
masses to boost domestic demand requir¬ 
ed for industrial growth. I'he icform pro¬ 
cess must encompass them to be success¬ 
ful " It IS music to one's ears to hcitr the 
finance minister agree to such land retor- 


ms. Says he, "'T he bulk of demand must 
come from the rural areas I have also 
believed this." But land reforms will not 
suffice To boost domestic demand we 
have to create non-agrieultural income 
within the rural sector. The 67 per cent 
of population stuck in agnculturc have 
to be given Jilternative means of liveli¬ 
hood. And that obviously entails inve.st- 
rnent in rural infrastructure. Hence to 
arrive at a consensus consulting the sta¬ 
les is inevitable. Kxplains Mukheijec: 
"Even with an absolute majority in Parli¬ 
ament and Congress governments in 
most ol ihe states 1 could not achieve a 


conseuvsus on major economic deci¬ 
sions." But Sinha reassures that several 
states have signed MOUs with the Cen¬ 
tre to induct fiscal discipline in their 
functioning. And if that be a continuing 
trend, reaching a consensus at least on 
fiscal management may not be just wish¬ 
ful thinking. It is true that this initiative 
is a bold one,especially in current times 
when coalitions seem here to stay. 

But can a consensus,cver develop on 
issues like the black economy which has 
a magnitude of almost 7 lakh crore every 
year? Why is India such a high cost eco¬ 
nomy despite dirt-chcap labour? It is 
because of the large transactional costs 
related to black economy that add 80 to 
90 per cent to costs. Despite doing away 
with the licence raj and other controls 
this phenomenon permeates every sphe¬ 
re of professional activity in our econo¬ 
my. Says Profes.sor Arun Kumar, JNU: 
"All technical suggestion like bearer 
bonds, voluntary disclosure schemes, 

’'■fhi!? Mm ill's! 

feaods! siiapNfils. ^ll8re 
suljsidies t& sgficyilHrs" 


have failed to check it. Numerous com¬ 
mittees have submitted reports. It has to 
be dealt at political economy level." 
Direct taxes in India are paid by J3-14 
million people (1.4 per cent of our popu¬ 
lation) instead of the 50 million who 
should be paying. Hcncc we should be 
collecting Rs 3 lakh crore and not the pal¬ 
try sum of 45,000 crore that we receive. 
If this black economy is in control the fis¬ 
cal regime would come into the orbit 
where one could ieduce the indirect 
taxes without having to subsidise. Con¬ 
sequently heavy borrowings and the 
heavy inlere.st burden would be a thing 
of the past. Revenue deficit, given time, 
a>uld be converted to a revenue surplus. 
That would settle the question of investi- 
ble resources that has tormented our fin¬ 
ance ministers for ages. So have they 
seriously hunted for solutions? 

Obviously not. for there’s no political 
will to tackle such a sensitive issue. 
After all they cannot commence on such 
a suicidal venture. So till the time such 
hard decisions are taken any pursuit of a 
consensus is child’s prattle that must be 
ignored. • 

O9vdmttmOm9/N0w IMhI 
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NEWSWATCH 


Sandeshe aaten hain 


The nation writes to the Indian jawan 


RUPINDERSHARMA 
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EVERYDAY 


DEARFAIJHS, 

l am a 4 bid boy* 

I bve you very mucli 
to b^coBot; li 






pRrtl'IC' 


"This country 
has been starved 
of any real role 
models. People 
want to believe in 
someone. The 
children need to 
look up to 
someone," said 
Sanjeev 
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When it*s 15,000 feet, bitterly cold 
and only a bullet betw een life and death, 
you can never imagine the comfort of 
receiving a message oj love. 

A ll it took was one advertisement, 
and the letters came pouring in. It 
wasn’t that the 76-ycar-old free¬ 
dom lighter had stopped caring about 
his country. Or that the six yeai-old girl 
didn’t know about the /riviYm in K<agil 
risking his life tor her. 

How could they not know'^ Hach day 
newspapers are full of stones of acts of 
coinage on the Kargil bolder. And how 
could the people of India not care tor the 
soldiers out there'^ Only they didn’t 
quite know how to express their 
gratitude. 

It was this emotion that the Delhi- 
based People's Action (PA) appealed to 
when it placed an advertisement m the 
national dailies asking the citizen to pick 
up a pen and w rite to the jawan in Kargil. 

.Sanjaya, a foundei member of 
People’s Action, describes it as "a gioup 
of people who think alike and agree on 
the same things, having a cadre of 
young, thinking professionals" His col 
league Sanjeev adds, "Ours is an essenti¬ 
ally non-political organisation." 

The reason why people like Sanjaya 
and Sanjeev got together to set up such a 
forum is very simple. "We want to shake 
the people of this country out of their 
lethargy. Wc want to tell them that each 
one of us makes a difference and everyo¬ 
ne’s opinion counts," explains Sanjaya. 

The first lime PA made its presence 
felt was through an advertisement in The 
Indian Express criticising the Congres¬ 
s's altitude of making a mockery of the 
Delhi-Lahore bus service by putting up 
a balhxin in the shape of an upturned 
bus. Its second advertisement focused 
on the action in Kargil. 

And the response was overwhelming. 
"People had been frustrated tor a long 
time. Our advertisement gave them 
hope, a chance to give a vent to their 
bollled-up feelings," said Sanjaya. The 
PA has been receiving around 30 to 40 e- 
mails and 400 letters daily. The letters, 
from all over India, are handed over to 
the defence ministry to be di.siributed at 
the frontier posts. 


The letter-writers range from school- 
children to corporate heads, ex- 
scrvicemen and housewives. A young 
girl has sent 16 handmade cards with a 
small poem in each. 

A four-year-old boy has scrawled that 
he wanted to become like the f'aujis' 
when he grows up, while another child 
applauds the 'hravity' of the Indian 
soldiers. 

The gnmn-ups arc equally 
expressive. 

In his letter, Pradeep K. .Sahu has com¬ 
plained that the action in Kargil has been 
given less importance than the World 
Cup. Sushil Kumar Tyagi, a 78-year-old 


freedom fighter, gives vent to another 
kind of emotion; "I used to cairy our flag 
on the streets and fight the enemy. Now I 
don’t have the same strength left in me. 
But I tell you 'dushman ke dcumt khatte 
karx'a do\" 

Explaining the reason for such a mind- 
blowing response, Sanjeev said, "This 
country has been starved of any real role 
models. People want to believe in .some¬ 
one. The clnldren need to look up to 
someone." 

And no role model can be more real 
than the soldiers. • 

OaWma Kalra/New Delhi 
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Waiting List 

Attempts by the caretaker government to reorganise the finances of 

Indian Airlines rim into trouble 


W hile (he PrcsideiU of 
Iiulia, K.R Naniya- 
nun. has opposed (he 
decision of ihc Union 
government to rcstiue- 
lurc the llnances of Indian An lines (lA), 
rninisicis and poweiful bureaucrats are 
tiying to convince the Rashtrapali Bhu' 
van to change its position on the issue 
(iovermnent i>ri*cials want to recast 
the equity capital ol the public sector as 
the domestic aviation corporation can¬ 
not wait foi I’oiii months (ill a new 
govcinment is in place But the nuinda- 
nils in the Picsident's secrctaiiat are 
reportedly equally adamant that there is 
no gi cat urgency to push through the pro¬ 
posal to intiise fresh capital into IA 
riiose opposed to the revamp propo¬ 
sal are urging the President to stick to his 
position on the ground that the caretaker 
goveinmcnt headed by Piime Minister 



Atal Behari Vajpayee should not be 
allowed to go ahead with a scheme 
which would significantly affect the 
future of IA 

The problems being faced by lA are 
not new. It was in May 1993 when the 
then civil aviation minister Ghiilam 
Nabi Azad announced a "merger" of the 
loss-making Vayudoot with IA He also 
announced a live-year moratorium on 
repayment ot dues of Vayudoot which 
ended in May 1998 

Vayudoot’s ccjuily capital used to be 
held bv IA and Air-India in equal propor¬ 
tions ol 30 per cent. Then, Air-India's 
share was picked up by lA resulting in 
Vayudoot becoming a 100 percent subsi¬ 
diary t>f the latter. 

I'he problems which arose out of the 
so-called merger of Vayudoot and lA 
continue to haunt the latter. Vayudoot’s 
losses were estimated to be around Rs 


200 crore but no proper audit has been 
done of its accounts. 

In fact, it is said that some of the relev¬ 
ant documents on Vayudoot’s finances 
cannot even be located. (And lA’s 
accounts cuiTcntly do not renecl the los¬ 
ses incurred by Vayudoot nor for that 
matter, does it reflect the finances of 
lA's other wholly-owned subsiduu'y. 
Alliance Air). 

I n 1997, dining the United Front 
government, an official committee .set 
up to revamp lA, headed by Vijay Kel- 
kar (who was then the petroleum secreta¬ 
ry), submitted its recommendations. 
These included an infusion of fresh equi¬ 
ty capital by the government into Indian 
Airlines before "disinvestmg" the corpo¬ 
ration’s shares to the general public. 
Many of these suggestions did not Hnd 
favour with the ministry of finance. 
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though they were generally acceptable 
to the ministry of civil aviation. 

The first Budget of the Vajpayee 
government announced by finance mini¬ 
ster Yashwant Sinha in June 1998 pro¬ 
posed that 51 per cent of shares of IA 
should be disinvcsted over a three-year 
period after an infusion of equity capital 
to the tunc of Rs 125 crore by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This move, however, did 
not come through. 

The expenditure Budget for the curr¬ 
ent year 1999-2000 indicates that the 
amount of Rs 125 crore which was sanc¬ 
tioned in the previous year had not been 
spent. Curiously, Sinha’s second 
Budget makes niggardly provision of an 
investment worth Rs 1 lakh for lA! 

On 9 May, the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Affairs (CCEA) approved an 
infusion of Rs 325 crore into lA — Rs 
2(K)crore more than the amount mention¬ 
ed earlier to take into account the Vayu- 
dooi's losses. The Cabinet also announc¬ 
ed a two-yeai* extension of the morator¬ 
ium on repayment of outstanding dues 
to the government. 

Cabinet note prepared by bureaticiats 
reportedly stated that "it is expected" 
that lA would be able to raise Rs 760 
crore by "disinvesting" its shares in the 
market. This "disinvestment" scheme 
presumes that either there would be 
buyers for IA shares among the general 
public or that a "strategic partner" would 
pick up a large chunk of lA shares. 



AVIATION 


In late May, after officials in the Presi¬ 
dent’s secretariat expressed Rashtrapati 
Bhavan’s disapproval of the disinvest¬ 
ment scheme by writing to the Cabinet 
secretarial, the latter wrote back stating 
that the government would nevertheless 
like to infuse Rs 125 crore as fre.sh equi¬ 
ty capital into lA. 

Cabinet secretary Prabhat Kumar 
reportedly argued against the objections 
raised by Rashtrapati Bhavan, namely 
that there was no urgency Xn infuse fresh 
equity capital at this juncture and that 
this amount had not m any case been 
sanctioned in the Union Budget approv¬ 
ed by Parliament. 

T he real issues, aviation expert Joseph 
Thomas argues, are quite different. 
The fact is that 1A has improved its finan¬ 
ces despite competition Irorn private 


K.R. NARAYANAN 



Those opposed to 
the revamp 
proposal are 
urging the 
President to stick 
to his position on 
the ground that 
the caretaker 
government 
should not be 
allowed to go 
ahead with the 
scheme 


airlines, he points out. lA’s losses have 
come down steadily from Rs 265 crorc 
in 1993-94 to Rs 189 the following year 
and Rs 110 crore the year after that 
(1995-96). 

In 1996-97, IA\s losses came down 
further to less than Rs 15 crore The fol¬ 
lowing year, the corporation made a mar¬ 
ginal profit in 1998-99. Indian Airlines’ 
annual accounts indicate a profit of Rs 
45 crore. 

"1 believe these profiis are meagre 
considering lA's annual turnover of Rs 
3,000ciore," says Thomas. Even the pio- 
fits shown are notional since the 
accounts cuc riddled with qualifications 
made by government auditors (of the 
Comptroller and Audiloi-General of 
India), he adds. 

Thomas is of the view that an infasion 
of Rs 125 crore of fre.sh equity into lA 
would be like throwing good money 
after bad. "Vayudoot’s losses have not 
yet been brought into lA’s bwks and yet 
the corj^oration as well as the ministry 
are making a big noise about it. The fad 
is that Vayudool’s losses are being 
borne by its creditois who haven’t been 
paid for over six years now," he said. 

He points out that IA would be able to 
gamer resources only if it issues fresh 
shares and not by selling the govern 
rnenf s shares in the market Then comes 
the question of making lA's shares suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to the general investor 
or to a prospective strategic-partner. 
"The real book value of IA is either zero 
or negative," says Thomas. 

"I’he accounts of Vayudoot have nut 
been prepared. So how can the.se be audi¬ 
ted? If tins was a private company, its 
directors would have been in deep 
liouble, perhaps even in jail, hir violat¬ 
ing the law (Vrtain officials are indulg¬ 
ing in a campaign of disinformation and 
it IS not at all clear how lA would be able 
to raise a sum in excess of Rs 750 crorc 
by selling its shares m the market," he 
claimed. 

According to Thomas, the real reason 
why IA wants a fresh infusion of funds 
IS that it wants to operate Bights from 
Delhi and Mumbai to destinations like 
Fiankfurl, Geneva, Rome and Man¬ 
chester routes which have been vacated 
by Air-lndia. In order to operate these 
new flights, lA would need substantial 
funds to lease aircraft. 

Despite the attempts being made by 
the caretaker government to revamp the 
finances of lA, it is clear that this will 
not happen in a hurry. • 

Parmiloy OvAa Thakuria/New Dalhl 
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EEING IS BELIEVING 


■ . 


It is a 
process of 
discovery for most 
visitors to the Peabody 
Essex Museum in USA 
which is currently hosting 
an exhibition of the works 
of 13 of India’s leading 
contemporary artists. 

Timeless Visions: 
Contemporary Art of 
India gives the layperson 
as well as the connoisseur 
an opportunity to 
experience 13 Indian I 


grandmasters at 
one time. Despite the 
eff(»1s made by collectors 
like Chester Herwitz, 
India and Indian art still 
manages to evoke images 
of temples, elephants and 
sn^-charmers. Diis 
exhibition is an effort to 
make the international art 



world aware of the 
energetic and modem 
India and its evolved art 
movement through the 
works of contemporary 
Indian artists. 


The works of Bikash 
Bhattachvjee, K.O. 
Ramanujam, Manjit 
Bawa, Rekha Rodwittitya, 
R.H. Raza, Vinod 
Dave and M.F. Husain are 
part of the exhibition and 
many of these artists were 
present at the opening 
function. Also seen were 
a number of dignitaries 
and Indian business 
leaders like Shashi 
Tripathi, Indian 
consul-general in New 
York, Dr Hugo 
Weihe,, director, 
department of Indian Art, 
Christie’s Inc, New York, 
among others. 

The display at Peabody 
Essex Museum, known 
for its collection of art, 
architecture and culture 
from acrosis the world 
hosts around 1,50,000 
people each year, will 
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ensure that contemporaiy 
Indian art gets a wide 
reach. 


White magic 

Another summer line has reached the 
-' ' fashion markets. In an effort to make hay 

while the ‘sun shines' fashion designer Jattin Kocchar 
has brought out his summer collection. It offers a wide 
range of colours and styles and promises to be a feast for 
the eyes. Taking a break from his traditional style, Jattin 
has used a lot of white in Jattin Kocchar (liiMt) ami hlsncw oolloctlon: 

his new collection. _ 

shied away 

3n darker colours", 

colours 
lemon, beige, 
gray 

been used. | 

This is also the first | 

ime that Jattin has done a 
hision of Indo-Westem | 

styles. Says Jattin, "The ^ HHHHBHyHHDHi 


line caters mostly to 
people above 25. It is 
elegant, not super'Sexy". 

It is not aimed for the 
lower end of the market 
and yet it is "absolutely 
affordable", says Jattin. 
For the While market, a 
you might say. J 
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O n 31 Decftmber« 19S4, India was playinjf its thin! test match 
against the touring English cricket team. The early morning 
haze and dew made the ball swing and wobble. Past bow]er$ 
Neil Cowans and Ellison took full advantage of these 
favourable conditions, thus making life misearable for (he 
Indian team. Fmir Indian batsmen including Sunny Gavaskart Mohinder 
Amamath and Vengsarkar were back in the pavillion with barely 127 runs 
on the board. The English team seemed ready to go for the jugular when a 
tali, wiiy loose-limb^ batsman, wearing an ill-sized helmet, walked into 
the batting crease to upset their plans. 

The sports-crazy spectators of Calcutta had little clue about this young 
batsman who seemed amazingly at ease for his maiden test. The public 
address system announced the arrival of Mohammad Azharuddin, but that 
did not niake much sense till he started unveiling his repertoire of amazing 
strokes. He cut and cover drove imperiously when a batsman of any class 
would have settled for a defensive plod. More importantly, Azhar executed 
these shots in a manner that made Ae entire exercise look extremely 
aesthetic. There was no ungainly heave or cross-batted shot, every stroke 
was a sum-total of sharp reflex and good technique where his wrist played a 
major role. "Azhar would not hit a shot if it did not look beautiful," 
commented a columnist later. 

After the century at Eden Gardens, Azhar followed it with two more 
back-to-back centuries in Madras and Kanpur. So ecstatic were cricket 
lovers that a famous cricketer called him 'God’s gift to Indian cricket*. He 
was compared with another wristy stroke player, G.R. Vishwanath. But 
Azhar, in one way, was different from all those he was compared with—he 
was lucky. 

Appointed as captain of the Indian cricket team to New Zealand, Azhar 
has driven both his fans and detractors to desperation. While no one has any 
dpubts about his batting, it is his captaincy that has come under serious 
scrutiny. His laid-back attitude and refusal to throw his weight around has 
not met with the approval of cricket purists. Azhar has been criticised for 
being uncommunicative and inarticulate. A charge that he does not deny. 

In fact, his post-match television interviews arc a proof of how Spartan he 
is with his words. Nearly all his replies revolve around the 'boys'. In fact, 
Azharspeak is being elevated to the level of Ajitspeak with college boys 
trying hard to copy him. 

C alled 'Muqadder Ka Siqander for being the most successful captain 
India has seen, Azhar's luck could well desert him after the failure of 
the Indian cricket team to enter the semi-final stage of the 1999 World Cup. 
He has been bitterly criticised by the likes of Bishen Singh Bedi and the 
Nawab of Pataudi and held responsible for India’s early exit from the 
World Cup. This was in spite of the fact that Azhamddin probably 
performed better as a skipper than ever before in his career. It was only his 
batting that looked jaded and brittle. His much-vaunted rhythm, a hallmark 
of his batting, seemed to have deserted him. 

Save for the disaster of the match against Zimbabwe that India lost by a 
whisker, India seemed capable of entering the last four stage. In the crunch 
matches against England and Pakistan, Azhamddin made extremely astute 
bowling changes and choked the opposition. This was in spite of the fact 
that India had posted small totals. Sunny Gavaskar had little hesitation in 
stating that Azhamddin deserved the man of the match award. > 


ASHOKC CHAKfUeARTV 





PERSONAUTY 


ON THE FLIP SIDE 


H e has never hecn easy to get on with. A shy, quiet middle-class boy, 
fame and glamour were thrust on Azharuddin when he became 
captain of the Indian cricket team in 1990 after a stirring performance with 
the bat in the 1980s. 

But the Hyderabad boy showed a remarkable affinity for glamour and 
all the good things of life. Today he wears Gucci shoes and suits from 
Armani. 

The shy manner becomes defensive when under attack. When 
confronted with vitriol churned out by Bishen Singh Bedi or mild criticism 
from Sunil Gavaskar, Azharuddin’s reaction is: ‘They’re jealous of me’. 
This is absurd, surely? How can a Gavaskar or a Bedi be jealous of mere 
stripling? They've seen it all. 

It would help if Azharuddin did a little introspection and tried to 
understand why he has always got a bad press. Even sharp questions put to 
him by the press have a way of throwing him into a contemptuous rage. 

A list of those who feel Azharuddin should be axed from the Indian 
team forthwith: 



■ BISHEN SINQH BEDI: He 

feels Azharuddin has been an 
unimaginative captain with no 
ideas of his own. Azhar himself 
always says that every member of 
the Indian team is a test player and 
knows what he has to do on the 
field. But if every one knows what 
they have to do, what’s a captian 


for? 



■ DILIP VENOSARKAR: Has 

always said that Azhar is wrong for 
the captaincy. Is repealing that 
now. He believes the captain has a 
very important role in leading the 
team to victory. Azhar’s 
performance, both in the way he 
has batted and in the way he has led 
the team, has been pathetic. 



■ SUNIL GAVASKAR: Feels the 
management of the Indian team is 
more to blame than Azhar for the 
poor performance of the team. The 
Indians played too much cricket, 
had an itinerary which was too 
cramped and spent too much time 
on travel. 


■ THE BCCI: Although the president of the Board of Cricket Control of 
India (BCCI), Raj Singh Dungai pur, has always supported Azhar, another 
official who is still a selector, P.M. Rungta has been telling his colleauges 
that they're wrong—that Azhar should be thrown out because he is the 
wrong person to choose as captain of the team. 



Bedi, who takes part in the television 
chat show and spews venom at Azharud¬ 
din, was also rendered speechless after 
his strong showing. But he was back in 
business attacking Azhar and deriving 
immense pleausre from the manner in 
which a section of the cricket fans chose , 
to demonise the mild-mannered Indian ( 
captain for all that is wrong with the ! 
cricket team. Bedi who built up so much 
pressure to have Sachin Tendulkar open 
the Indian inning in spite of the fact that 
he was perfonning well at number four, 
had egg on his face when Sachin failed 
in successive matches. It was apparent 
that the Indian cricket think tank should 
have shown greater faith in their 
instincts and ignored the advice of those 
who have a massive chip on their 
shoulder. Azhar is convinced that the 
captain can only peii'orm as well as the 
other team members allow him to. He 
also claims that all the players know 
their job and they need not be tutored 
like children. 

Whatever any one might say, Azharud¬ 
din has to perform doubly hard at differ¬ 
ent levels. Being a Hyderabadi Muslim, 
Azharuddin has had to contend wit^ 
snide remarks fiom people. His ‘loyal¬ 
ty’ has been questioned. In matches 
against Pakistan, Azharuddin is con¬ 
stantly under scrutiny. Communal ele¬ 
ments that arc legion constantly look for 
opportunities to show how A/liaruddin 
cannot help India attain greatness in 
cricket Bui his amazing track record 
should silence them. Not only is Azhar 
the most enduring cricketer India has 
seen, his record as captain docs not need 
cosmetic manipulation to look attractive. 

He has played, Colin Croft says, as 
many one-day internationals as there are 
days in a year. Azhar has scored more 
than 9000 runs in one-day internationals 
and taken 153 catches showing his amaz¬ 
ing fitness. Even now he .sprints faster 
than any other in the team. His fielding 
is a treat to watch. And his baiting too 
can come good after the two-month 
break. Azhar has refused to take the 
blame for the debacle experienced by 
the Indian team. He has had a heart¬ 
warming victory against Pakistan to 
show that he has it in him to lead the Indi¬ 
an cricket team in future too. However, 
his continuance would be contingent on 
whether the Board of Cricket Control 
(BCCI) wilts under the exertions of the 
likes of Bedi and makes Azhar the scape- * 
goat for India’s World Cup 
misadventure. • 

Bat^my Kapoor 
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anjay Dutt’s 
luck at the 
box-offtce 
not sur- 
vive the dis- 
aster called 
Safari. Playing a modern- 
day Tanan to Juhi Chawla's 
Jane. Sanjay puts in what is 
probably the worst perform¬ 
ance of his career. But to be 
fair, the blame is not entirely 
on him. In a film as execra¬ 
ble as this, what else could 
you expect of him? 

But Dutt does need to get 
his act together if he wants to 
salvage what is left of his car¬ 
eer. After all. there is a time 
limit to how long you can 
live off your past triumphs. 


-t' W . 





SANJAY DUTT 
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t*8 clearly a 
good time for 
leggy 
beauties who 
don*t look 
like the 
archetypal Hindi film heroi¬ 
ne. Or else, why would both 
Sushmita Sen and Sonali 
Bendre be on such a high? 

While Sushmita is still 
basking in the success of 
Biwi No. 1 and the rave 
reviews of her performance 
in Siff Turn, Smali finally 
has a bona-fide hit to her cre¬ 
dit with Sarfarosh. Both of 
them had waited for a long 
time in the sidelines and rich¬ 
ly deserve this somewhat 
belated success. 

But what does this mean 
for that other leggy model. 
Pooja Baira? k her time com¬ 
ing too. or has she just miss¬ 
ed the bus? 




ow that Aish- 
warya Rai has 
y turned down 
Salman 
Khan's propo- 
sal, Somy Ali 
is flying back to India to see 
if she can salvage anything 
from her on-again-off-again 
relationship with Salman. 

Just one word of warning 
for the long-suffering Somy. 
Salman's roving eye is as 
mobile as ever. His latest 
fancy is apparently the sexy 
Bipasha Basu. But alas, Bips 
is so much in love with Dino 
Morea — the Siddhanth of 
Pyar Mein Kabhi Kabhi^ that 
sl^ didn't have as much as a 
thought to spare for Salman. 
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SOMY ALI 


Not that Somy can take 
much comfort from that. 
After all, Salman's next 
fancy may not be quite so 
unavailable. 


o, Kajol is 
back from her 
honeymoon 
and settling 
down to life 
as Mrs Ajay 
Devgan. But is she ready to 
start making movies again? 

By the look of things, not 
for a long time yet. Appa¬ 
rently, Kajol had really let 
herself go on her 
honeymoon, gorging on all | 
those European delicacies 
— think chocolate and ice¬ 
cream — and doing no exer¬ 
cise whatsoever. Result: a 



newly podgy Kajol who 
needs to shed at least 10 kilos 
before she can face the came¬ 
ras again. 

Well, that's as good an 
excuse as any for not getting 
back to work. • 
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Former dacoits transform a West Bengal village 


T Jic villagers of Sonakania fall 
asleep by (S pin; 20 years back, 
the village ne\ ei slept. Sonaka- 
nia. (HI ihe banks of the Subar- 
naivklia river in West 
Bengal’s Mi(lna[)oie district, was once 
notonoiiN fiM ils dacoiis. Today, it has 
tiansfornicd itself into a model of conser¬ 
vation and development. 

Aliy visitor to this village, lying about 
200 km west of Calculta, is at once 
siiuek by its emerald greenery. Tiees big 
and small, tall and dwarfish, line the 
roads and hide tfie hamlet behind a cover 
of thick canopy. And the air beneath 


high school, had already had a bank of 
goodwill before he set out to change 
hearts. He commanded a fair measure of 
respect even from seasoned criminals 
for his skills in sword-fencing and other 
martial arts. 

He talked the village elders into back¬ 
ing his mission and even managed tocon- 
vincc a couple of dacoits. It was a wobb¬ 
ly beginning, but Das and the villagers 
of Sonakania have come a long way 
since then. 

The campaign was based on the rather 
unusual belief that the planting and 
nurturing of trees could transform cha- 


ihcir dark shades is cool, even in sum¬ 
mer, as wind from the river rushes 
through the foliage. 

But wliat really makes Sonakania 
stand nut aie its people, who have made 
It giecn. Bven 20 years back, the village 
IS said to have looked very different It 
was barren and dusiy, people were with¬ 
out jobs, and the members of nearly half 
Its I ami I ICS were dacoiis Remote and 
poorly linked, Sonakania was home to 
some of the toughest brigands of the 
region. Many of them had served prison 
terms, but icinained unrepentant, and 
people wouldn’t dare to ventuic towards 
vSonakania allei sundown. 

I'oday, It’s a village whose ways 
others would like to emulate. 

The process of transformation began 
with one man’s endeavours. A.shok Das, 
45. a .school teacher and among the very 
I'cyif jhcrate [arsons in the village, felt he 
ha18 a personal mission to change the 
place he called his home. And this desire 
to make a difference was born out of the 
fad that his ow n house had been looted 
twice. He had seen dacoits raid his 
house, once when he was 12, and again 
about 20 years later. 

Das, a physical trainer in a nearby 



Kalfctuiraii Jana: from dacoity to farming 


raders. "That’s what I always believed, 
and continue to do .so," says Das, to 
whom the rearing of plantations is the 
most creative pursuit on earth. 

One cannot vouch for the theory’s 
scientific basis, but the sea-change in 
Sonakania is there for anybody to see. 


Dacoits have given up their nocturnal 
adventure, taken to farming, raising 
planlation.s and herds of cattle. 

What is more notable is that the entire 
village has given up drinking and 
smoking. Even visitors are forbidden to 
light up or relax with sundowners. The 
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Saplings for planting: troos a* saviours 


Sonakania was 
home to some of 
the toughest 
brigands. Many 
of them had 
served prison 
terms and people 
wouldn’t dare to 
venture towards 
Sonakania after 
sundown. Today, 
it’s a village 
whose ways 
others would like 
to emulate 


ban became elTective from the mid- 
Eighlies and there are few violaiers. "By 
giving up smoking alone, the people are 
able to save at least Rs 15 per month," 
estimates Das. 

It was ihc building of a canal by vil- 

lagers that triggered the changes. A 


result of voluntary labour, the canal 
brought water from the Subarnarekha to 
parched lahds. Earlier, the village could 
at best manage one crop a year; now, the 
fields remained green all the year round. 
Sandy wastelands were reclaimed by the 
I body of elders and distributed among 


families to wean them away Irom ciime. 
And all this was done without any help 
from the panchayat or any goveininent 
agency. 

In fact, politics and politicians wcie 
made to feel unwelcome in Sonakania 
I for nearly a decade. For a long tune, it 
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sessions of the villagers. They have tran 
sformed the very face of the village, says 
Kali Charan Jana, 76, a former leader of 
75’Strong dacoit gang that once struck 
terror in Midnaporc. The view is shared 
by other ex-brigands such as Kedar 
Ghatoi, who now is a member of a group 
that protects the village's plantations, 
and Kali Rana, who lost one leg after 
he was caught while on a looting spree 
He was almost lynched by an angry mob 
and left to die. 

« 

T he dacoits of Sonakania weren't 
always the outlaws they later turned 
out to be. Once upon a time, they formed 
the armed brigades of the local zamin- 
dars who raised them to keep ryots under 
subjugation and protect themselves 
against the marauding hordes of Mara- 
tha horsemen called the Bargis. 
Following the abolition of the Zamin- 



remained a little enclave in which the 
government's writ did not run and the 
people chose to govern themselves. 
Indeed, the village had, and still has, a 
flag of its own, symbolising the ham¬ 
let's uniqueness. Its colour is white. 

On a rough estimate, Sonakania has 
about 60,000 trees at present. They are 
treated as community property and the 
income from them flows into a common 
fund. From its sprawling cashew and 
eucalyptus plantations, the village earns 
about Rs 20,000 annually. Of this, Rs 
10,000 is set aside for irrigation, and the 
rest for meeting the villagers' medical 
expenses. The nearest health centre is 
more than ten km away. 

Although the people and the commu¬ 
nity earn a lot more money today than 
they did before, barter is the main form 
of exchange in Sonakania. It is, inter¬ 
estingly, a system that has been introduc¬ 
ed by Das and his followers to curb the 
influence of money. "We found that 
people tended to drink and smoke more 
when they had money in their hand. So 
we have tried to do away with it as far as 
possible,” he says. The decision was tak¬ 
en unanimously by the villagers after 
months of discussions. 

Rice, instead of money, is used for 
buying essentials. A cake of soap, for 
instance, costs a kilo of the grain. The 
practice is catching on even in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The reason is that mer¬ 
chants are able to make a tidy profit by 
.selling the rice they collect in nearby 
grain markets. 

A ny violation of the norms regulating 
life in Sonakania draws curious for¬ 


ms punishments. Anyone found 
smoking, drinking, cutting branches of 
trees have to plant trees to redeem them¬ 
selves. For smoking, the burden is the 
planting and rearing of 25 trees; for drin¬ 
king, 100 trees; for cutting branches, the 
burden depcncLs on the extent of the 
damage. There are other forms of punish¬ 
ments as well such as repairing roads, 
building dykes, cleaning drains, depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the offence. 

As for trees, no one has dared to hack 
down any so far. So the punishment too 
remains undefined. ”If a thing like that 
ever happen.s, the village will decide 
what should be done with the culprit," 
says Das. 

Trees, indeed, are the most prized pos¬ 


dari system after Independence, these 
militiamen fell into bad times. .Jobless, 
they took to banditry as their means of 
survival. Initially, the gangs were large, 
consisting of as many as 15 members. 
With increasing police operations, the 
size of the groups became smaller. 

With time, they seem to have come 
full circle. The former militiamen of 
the zamindars have today formed vigi¬ 
lante groups to protects trees, farmlands, 
plantations and their own village. They 
regularly take^ training in physical fit¬ 
ness, practise the martial arts, and are 
looked upon as protectors of nature and 
people where they were once despised 
as looters of property. • 

M. Amlnur Rmhmm/SonMksmIa 
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The Thaw in a time of war 


Pak foreign minister Sartaj Aziz pro¬ 
tests that his government has no con¬ 
trol over the intruders. The Indian 
ministry of external affairs reacts 
furiously. How, the spokesmiin asks, 
can the Government of Pakistan dis¬ 
own responsibility for what has hap- 
l^ened from their side of the Line of 
Control? GcKHi question. But addres¬ 
sed, surely, to the wrong govern¬ 
ment. For was it not the Government of India, in the per¬ 
son, first, of Raksha Mantn George Fernandes, and then 
ihiough the glib tongue of the Prime Minister, the first to 
say that the Government of Pakistan did not know what Us 
armed forces were up to? Was that not the purpose of exter¬ 
nal affairs minister Jaswant Singh personally presiding 
over the unveiling of the intelligence tap>es passed on to us 
by the CIA'^ Everything, they thought, could be solved 
thiough a jhappa between the two Prime Ministers a la 
Lahore To keep that option open, the Government of 
India found for the Government of Pakistan the very 
excuse that the Government of Pakistan now trots out —- 
and the Government of India rejects! Is this any way of con¬ 
ducting diplomacy at its most delicate? 

And now comes the pendulum swing oaChina. A year 
ago, the Govcniment of India held that China was our 
"potential Enemy No. I" and told President Clinton, in a let¬ 
ter deliberately made public, that the proximate cause of 
Pokhran-ll was the Chinese nuclear threat. Targetling 
China was then justified by the Raksha Mantri in Parlia¬ 
ment with copious readings from previous defence minis¬ 
try reports about the dangers from China. Now, the exter¬ 
nal affairs minister fetches up in Beijing — a year loo late, 
one might add—and startles even his hosts by announcing 
that, no, there is no security threat, absolutely none, from 
China. Then why did we make the Bomb? To enable Paki¬ 
stan to bring theirs out of the basement? Consistency, 
logic, reason all take a back seat as the government 
plunges form one diplomatic fiasco to the next. 

THEY ARE NOW 80 taken up with Clinton and other 
interventionists pulling up Pakistan for having kicked off 
the present imbroglio that, throwing all caution to the 
winds, their emissaries are journeying the face of the earth 


A.B. VAJPAYEE: it is difficull to blame him because his 
innocence of statecraft is the consequence of his having 
spent almost all the years of his half-century In politics In 
Opposition with no responsibility for carrying the 
consequences of his utterances 

atlcinptmg to pick up endorsements They have forgotten 
within a week what Kissinger said in Delhi just the other 
day: that if we seek American endorsement we will end 
with American mtci^'ention. The blatant American bomb¬ 
ing of Baghdad last December and the massive violation of 
Yugoslavia's sovereignty in Kosovo- -still going on — 
(both of which were piotested by this same government) 
seem to have slipped their mind. Even British Prime Mini¬ 
ster Tony Blair's reply to a que.stion in the House of Com¬ 
mons saying that if India and Pakistan do not turn the heat 
down in Kargil, the international community will have to 
lake cognisance of the threat to peace, has evoked not the 
liitlest rejoinder from the government. Good chits from 
the Whites are good for elections, seems to be the line of 
the niling coalition. So, hang the consequences and go beg 
G-8. I'he same G-8 that still has on its records the severest 
condemnation of India (and Pakistan) and whose joint sta- 
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BILL CLINTON: a yaar ago, the Govemmenl of India held 
that China was our "potential Enemy No.l" and told him 
that the proximate cause of Pokhran-ll was the Chinese 
nuclear Nireat 

tement last year led within days to the first-cvci mention of 
Kashmir m any UN Security Council resolution since 
1965, 34 years ago. 

The government is playing ducks and drakes with our 
foreign policy for partisan electoral reasons They have 
already caused us immense damage. The damage potential 
IS greater now as it is a caretaker government lesjxmsihle 
to no Parliament and capable of being halted only in Sep¬ 
tember after the Lok Sabha results come in. Till then, it is 
only an alert Opposition that can keep the Government on 
Its toes, in the hope and prayei that this will somehow keep 
in check its wildei excesses 

1'here is no advice which can be given to such an obtuse 
government that has the least hope ol getting through. But 
what we have to guard against as a nation is letting our 
wholly justified anger against the Pakistanis get the beltei 
of ourjiidgcment of what is in the longer-term national inte¬ 
rest Pakistan cannot he wished away. It is a fad of both Ins 
tory and geography. The armed conquest of Pakistan is out 
of the question, especially now that we have paved the way 
to their getting the Bomb. 

AIDING AND ABETTING THE disintegiation of Pakistan 
is also out — mainly because Pakistan is not, whalevei 
Najam Sethi might say, a failed or lailing state, |)ailly 
because Indian assistance to any secessuimsl movement is 
the best guarantee of the Pakistanis quashing it, and, most 
importantly, because Pakistani retaliation, especially with 
an Islamic Bomb as the final solution, rules out any hut the 



TONY BLAIR: the British PM’s reply to a questimi in the 
House of Commons saying that if India and Pakistan do not 
turn the heat down in Kargil, the international community 
will have to take cognisance of the threat to peace, has 
evoked not the littlest rejoinder from the government 
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most clandestine and marginal assistance from India. It is 
going to be no easier to run our brand of Mujahideen in 
Pakistan than it has been for Pakistan tonin their Mujahide¬ 
en in J&K. 

There remain two options. One is.armed hnstiliiy. The 
other is the rekindling of the abortive Thaw. What Atal 
Behari Vajpayee in his naivete did not realise was that the 
two options are not mutually exclusive but» indeed, mutual¬ 
ly reinforcing. Armed hostility is the necessary condition 
of promoting the Thaw. It is difficult to blame Vajpayee 
because his innocence ot statecraft is the consequence of 
his having spent almost all the years of his half-ccntury in 
politics m Opposition with no responsibility for carrying 
the consequences of his utterances. So, he embraced 
Nawaz Sharif and simultaneously lowered his guard He 
took no account of the reaction of Pakistani hawks lo the 
dove-like cooing of the two Prime Ministers. His govern¬ 
ment did nothing to strengthen vigilance on the borders, 
especially on the Line of Control, when grabbing the 
oppoitiimty ff)r friendship that arose from Shanfs invita¬ 
tion to journey by bus 

If there was one lesson to be learned from the era of 
Hindi-Chini hhcu-bhai, it was that when you make friends 
with a neighbour with whom you have disputes, the cause 
of peace IS best served by icadincss foi war The \ery fact 
that Atal Behari Vajpayee was among the leading spokesm¬ 
en of the view that, in the period following the Panchsheel 
Pact, we neglected our defences in the pursuit of friend¬ 
ship, makes it all the more disturbing that 37 years later Va) 



GEORGE FERNANDES: his tangetting China as “Enemy No. 
1“ was iusMIed hy him in Parliament with copious 
readings from previous defence ministry reports about the 
dangers from China 



HENRY KISSINGER: the government seems to have 
forgotten within a week what the former US Secretary of 
State said in Delhi: that if we seek American endorsement 
we wiii end with American intervention 

piiycc seems lo ha\’e forgotten what he himself had been 
urging when he was a yt>unger — and, it seems, wiser — 
man 

VAJPAYEE REPEATEDLY TROTS OUT the excuse that 
iheie had been no mcuisions acn)ss the northern salient ol 
the lane of Conliol in fhe last 22 yeais Surely that w',ts all 
the more reason lo redouble our vigilance in the Kargil sec¬ 
tor, es|X'cially when the wcsiein passe‘s had been effective¬ 
ly bl<K'ked The Congress delegation that visited the Kar¬ 
gil sector was intoimed that as e.irly as Janutiry shepherds 
were intorming Indian mtelligenco ol unusual happenings 
on the lane of Control 1'hc 1999 equivalent ol the 
Henderson-Biiiokes leporl will doubtless confirm what is 
being lepeaiedly alleged by sohei sources walh intelligen¬ 
ce and aim> expertise --dial ecrlamly by April, on the eve 
ol the snows melting, lol^ ol informanon was soming the 
delence ministry’s way to iiuliealc that all was lar fn>ni 
well on the I .inc ol (/ontiol Bemused by their wretched 
bus-riJe, the government jnefened to keep their collective 
eyes closed. Busliimacy, they believed, would get (hem 
moie political mileage than telling the truth even to thein- 
sebes Thoiisaiuls ol lists .ue being )v>st to retrieve what a 
moment's aleitness could have saved for all wc needed lo 
do was move oui troops out first to man our bunkers and 
uiN^i^ers before the Pakistanis got in. This elementary pre¬ 
caution w e lailetl lo lake Whicli is why young men m their 
hundreds arc lalhng mailsi in the worst India-Pakislan 
military engagement in a generation, 

Diising out the inliudcr is the fust national priority. But 
restoring the diplomatic dialogue lo an even keel must be 
the fust diplomatic piionly of the next government Wc 
c an c 1 1 lie [ sol \ c ou r h i I ale 1 a I pro bl e m s bet w ee n ourse Ives 
— or let Olliers in lo solve these lor us. Letting pioblcms 
jester, as wc ha\e iel done since ,Shirnla, might once have 
had Its strange logic 'fhe imperative now' is lo thrash out 
the pioblems, on the negotiating tabic, through iininterrup- 
leil and mleriiiplable talks It is the only government capa¬ 
ble ol pciibrming these iwan tasks that the nation should 
elect come September. • 
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JAIJAWAN: Indian soldiers in action 
in Dras sector 

I n the course of one day last week, 
Pakistan lost three battles: the G-8 
in Cologne, tne World Cup at 
Lords and Uie Tololing Ridge in 
Dras. The grinding slog in the Kar- 
gil ranges for one hillmanship is scaling 
new heights. As in a game of chess, both 
sides arc jcKkcying for positions hill by 
treacherous hill. For the attacker, the evic¬ 
tion of intrusions has developed into a 
sound strategy — soflen/suppress, sur¬ 
round and strike. Mountaineering skills 
are proving more decisive than pure 
battlecraft. 

TTie intruders will avoid falling into 
the 9-trap, ensuring their replenishment 
and withdrawal routes are kept open. 
Thirty days after the cleaiance of the 
Tololing Ridge, the Kargil battle has 
reached a ciucial stage both militarily 
and politically. The military route to 
restoring the LoC is looking more 
arduous, costly and long. 

Pakistani intrusions are being address¬ 
ed sector by sector in the priority of 
threat and danger each poses to Kargil. 
Dras is clearly the most vital ground 
where the battle for Tiger Hill and other 
hill features in the rear will go on. 
Pakistani soldiers are giving a tough 
fight as these heights dominate the road 
and the camping ground in Dras which 
is the headquarters of the brigade fight¬ 
ing this battle. Clearance of these 
heights will remove the immediate 
threat to the Leh road. The Tololing 
threat has been eliminated but Tiger Hill 
is still there. Tiger Hill and Tololing are 
to Dras what Point 13620 is to Kargil. 

The air force has shifted the weight of 
the strikes to posts and camps in the rear 


Guns of 
Kargil 

The battle at the LoC reaches a 
crucial stage 







rather than targetting the mountain tops 
for two reasons: better hit probability 
and a minimal chance of striking own 
troops closing in to the objectives. 

Mashkoh and Kaksar intrusions have 
been contained and will be rolled back 
once Dras heights are captured. These 
are less important. Although Datalik 


BOOM! BOOM!: Boforsfiring at the 
posts occupiedjby intruders 

does not pose any threat to Kargil, it 
does open the route to Siachen base via 
Chorbatla and Turtuk. Therefore, 
Batalik after Dras is the next sensitive 
area. 
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rdefensive measures along the rest of 
the LoC and the international border. 
Artillery duels and small arms firing 
have been confined to the LoC. 

In Pakistan,Gen. ParvezMu.shairafs 
military master-stroke cornering the 
Indian Army has become the cause for 
celebration. Some Pakistanis are saying 
the government has failed to exploit the 
extraordinary military gains politically 
and diplomatically. TTie army’s Kargil 
show has also sent alarm bells ringing 
about the possibility of a military 
takeover. 

The Islamic fundamentalists with 
whom Musharraf has long-standing 
links and the Islamic officer corps are 
pleased as punch at the outcome of this 
deft incision of the LoC. It is officers of 
this ilk and religious fundamentalists 


AMIN WAR 



WAB-STBUCiC: A desolate village in Pros 



who had led and encouraged the failed 
invasions of J&K of 1947 and 1965. 
Repeating a tired strategy they are only 
reinforcing defeat. 

This time around, Mushairaf s opera¬ 
tional brilliance cannot, unfortunately 
be hailed openly as this would con¬ 
tradict the official position that the intru¬ 


sions arc the handiwork of the Mujahide¬ 
en from Indian-(x:cupicd Kashmir. 
Musharraf cannot eat the cake and have 
it too. 

Entrenched on heights Pakistani regu¬ 
lars supported by Taliban are militarily 
not as isolated as the country has been 
diplomatically marginalised. The indi- 


Thirty days after the 
clearance ef the 
Tololing Ridge, the 
KaigllbaUlehas 
reached a crucial 
stage both militarily 
and politically. The 
military route to 
restoring the LoC Is 
looking more 
arduous, costly and 
long 


rcct demarche of the G-8 from 
Cologne that the LoC has been violated 
and its sanctity be restored immediately, 
makes Musharraf s plan look silly. The 
Americans are particularly unhappy 
with the Piikistan Army for creating 
fresh tensions in J&K. Gen Shulton, 
Chairman Joint Chiefs of Staff, was hor¬ 
rified seeing photographs of mutilated 
bodies of Indian soldiers. 

The telephone intercepts — an Indian 
intelligence coup — of 26 and 29 May 
between Parvez Musharraf and Ins 
Chief of General Staff, Lt Gen. Aziz — 
are clinching proof of the army’s deci¬ 
sive hand in the intrusions. There were 
two other intercepts between the same 
dates in which there is more evidence to 
nail the army’s participation in the 
intrusions. 
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T he capture of Totoling heights on 
21 June culminating in the battle 
for point 5140 is juM the beginning of 
the long haul. Its capitulation has 
taken three weeks of gallant fighting 
and nearly lOOca-sualties. The 
elimination of' this segment of the 
intrusion removes in part, the 
observed domination and 
interdiction of the Leh highway. 
Tiger Hill, the key to rolling back the 
most dangerous of the four pockets 
of intrusion, is still holding out. b 
will be the next target in Dras. 

The enemy can still observe sc^e 
movement on the road froinKaksar 
and Tiger Hill which means aitilfeiy 
fire can be brought on the road as 
targets are already regi stei^ed. No 
direct observation is required for 
this, but the Toweling ihom has been 
taken out for a relatively low price 
When compared with similar battles 
at OP Hill in Rajouri sector in 1%5 
or eviction of other intrusions across 
the LoC, The reason is: now there is 
no pres.vurc of lime on troops. 

Neither the goveriunent nor the chief 
of army staff has imposed on field 
commanders any time .stipulation for 
the eviction of intiusions and 
restoration of LoC. 

The battle of Tololing Ridge is a 
Classic re-cnactment of first securing 
a toe-hold on the ridge before 
attempting the pinnacle. The 
toe-hold becomes a foothold, gets 
firmed in and creeps towards Point 
5140. This initial operation of 
seizing a lodgement is known as the 
finn base for the main assault. Thi.s 
task was achieved by 13 J&K Rif. 

The enemy immediately brought 
down salvo after salvo of mortar and 
artillery fire as the Tololing ridge had 
been registered earlier as an SOS 
target. Had the enemy not been 
forced to withdraw from the ridge 
but completely surrounded, the 
defender would have aksed for 
Red-over-Rcd-in'cr-Red fire on its 
own position. Whether in or out of 
the ridge, Tololing had to be 
plastered. That is one reason why 13 
J&K Rif. suffered heavy casualties 


How to fight th0m0ii»^ns 














taking Tololing.' • 

Point S140 on tite other hand, was 
captured with relatively few 
casualties. It was itttseked fitom three 
directions: along Tt^ing ridge and 
from the north sndwesttrfUjkMg 
extremely difficult and pree^llo^ .. 
approaches.'flieaeatta^ were 
launched by night eilowittg ! . 
maximum time to posture rite assttnit 
with stealth and cunning. BecauK 
troops-were so close to the ehjiQclive.. 4 
and it was datfc. nmther air suyoes not i 
mortar and attiliety fire could be. V 

employed. It was a bayonet asa^t. / 
from one rock ftice to another, one: 
ledge to the other, scampering to - t j 

t(^. When dteeneiny realisedU 'f 
being cocireM by two oriter 
banalions—ISCttbwalRUIeititKl ' 

1 Naga—discretion became dw 
better part of valour. 

In the rariOed atmoij^there and 
minus 10 degrees centigrade, wind 
speeds of 30 to 40 kms and a 
wind-chiU fa^, the 
Naga-^IarhwaU and Kashmiri 
soldiers would have required the . 


skills of Santosh Yadav and Tenzing 
Nptgay to nq^l to the top. And once 
on tcq^iQ stay there. When tired and 
• breatfal^ soldiers reach die 
I objective this pha.<se of battle is the 
most-ctudaL Most battles have been 
, are won, by the 

'^jjhtintomateMuntordt^ '. 

^ Siame dotes, dwenemy.M^loyd'^^ 
ariiseiddibemtelyvaqidQg'ttota|>; . 

- fiastt;a4di(7foiinu^OB.dtol)evm8e 
.slopes to inbocO^onib^tminspecting 
iw^hes die 

-V 

wiisdm and val^ 

wi&ftesh ^4 
onre: aMMddng dm eaem^ 
easily doi. In Siachen, whi^l $ 
loEd^ are octApyinga post; 
-ano^23 arel^mres4ryebeiow; 
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K c^<ittkeama)itmuniof9M)|<(ier& 

I I^ljhetast12yi^rftv1^^^ 

L iiotcm 6f as^abtia bat , 

j ^M^torecapCMnelBaita.Tbeilieer 
r dil^iattty of scalir^ the post makes 



,; Jhqpe of capturing these posts is if 
j^mtries th^e are asleep. 

Ho wonder Benazir Bhutto used to 
: i^rsi bait Gen . Zia-ul-Haq and later 
^ N^wazSharif for losing Siachen and 
f , IMtini thenr with the gift of burqos. 

Batalik intrusions though 
, .iwntatfied, are dangerous because 
. these can turn the southern flank of 
' B.Mchen through Turtuk. Tiger Hill 
and Batalik heights are next to come 
. under the hammer. There is 
. ^ lAaoiutely no need to press the 
; aitowatch button. After the 
. ^ beating of Pakistan in 

. r ,i!lmogne, time is on India's side in 

is no question of 

l^l^iidbaQasation of these intrusions 
" li^aps^acrosstheLoC. Siachenoit 
^i^i^Shand, i.s a compact 

layout (nit in no man's 
cost for Pakistan 
Mdng these posts in penny 
ibetweeo IndNiitefences in 
Ibehonendous.Onjce 
, A am vamrted India can close 
sdtamiieh smaller:cost a 



Pakistan is left with few useful 
options. The.se arc retaining at all co.sls» 
the intrusions till the onset of w'intcr (clo* 
sure of /ojila Pass) early November, 
opening a new front in J&K to relieve 
pressure in Kurgii and withdraw unilate¬ 
rally, or under external pressure. India 
on the other hand, has no choice except 
to continue with the evictions, vacating 
the aggression 

Contrary to a surfeit of strategic advi¬ 
ce to cross the LoC, India at pre.sent 
should not do so. But the option must be 
kept open. It will be wrong to keep say¬ 
ing as the US-led Nato forces were .say¬ 
ing in Kosovo, that ground troops would 
not be used, that India would not cross 
the LoC. It hajf already staled that any 
military target acro.ss LoC interfering in 
its military operations will be engaged. 

M uch political and diplomatic milea¬ 
ge has been gained by the show of 
restraint, confimting India’s sobriety 
and sense of responsibility in the face of 
aggression. One other factor militating 
against the niilitary option is the fact that 
the Pakistan military has taken up defen¬ 
sive positions along the LoC. 

India is occupying high moral ground 
though in Kargil it is Pakistan who is 


holding dominating heights. India 
should therefore, exploit the enemy's 
weak political ;uid diplomatic flank by 
i.solating it further than whal the G-8 has 
done. Pakistan’s economy is in dire 
straits with an overall debt burden of $ 
40 billion, a bad debt of 3.3 billion with 
a foreign exchange reserve of a mere I 
billion. India needs to launch aggressive 
economic diplomacy to get the interna¬ 
tional financiul institutions to apply ihc 
monetary .squee/e on Pakistan. 

US support for the Indian ca.se is 
unprecedented but not openly stated. US 
officials are reportedly helping Pakistan 
to seek a face-saving formula to vacate 
the intrusions. After the row on safe pas¬ 
sage and safe conduct, it is now lime for 
a face-.saving extrication device. 

The question is: why a face-.saving if 
Pakistan insists it is not responsible for 
the Kargil situation? The face-saving in 
fact will follow the vacation of aggres¬ 
sion. India will be willing to pick up the 
threads of bilateral talks including the 
issue of Kashmir. India will seek from 
Pakistan guarantees that the LoC will 
not be violated again and that Paki.stan 
will not support the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism in the region. • 

Mq/. Om. ABitokK. Mmhfm/N0W DbIM 
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T he Kargil conllict and the sub¬ 
sequent militant actions in the 
Valley have unmasked a new 
face of militancy in Jammu 
and Kashmir. For the past 
decade, it u.sed to be a guerrilla ‘hit- 
and-run’ affair. The militants never tried 
to occupy areas and operate from there. 
Now for the first time militants have tak¬ 
en over a particular region of strategic 
importance and launched an offensive. 
lEDs arc being excessively used in the 
Valley’s plain areas since the mountain¬ 
ous ridges of Kargil witnessed the flare- 
up. This, indeed, is identical to the 
meihcxJ Afghans used in their fight 
against Russian troops in the I^SOs. 

"Yes. It is a strategical change on the 
pstn of militants," concurs Mohammad 
Azam Inqalabi, a former militant leader 
and a senior secessionist ideologue 
Azam’s contention is that the militants 
changed tack as they fell they could not 
fight Indian security forces on the 
streets Street-battles between militants 
and security forces had cost the civilian 
population dearly. "In such fights only 
civilians would get killed," said Moham¬ 
mad Iqbal, an engineering student, corro¬ 
borating Inqalabi's statement. 

Agrees Prof. Abdul Gani Butt, chief 
spokesman of All Parly Hurriyat Confe¬ 
rence, an alliance of over a dozen separa- 
ti.st political and religious outfits, "The 
dynamics of militancy have changed. 
And Kargil is the outcome of that 
change." Earlier, militant mobs could be 
spotted everywhere m the Valley and 
there would be daily encounters bet¬ 
ween militants and security forces. 
Throwing of grenades was very com¬ 
mon, and in most cases, it would be a 
civilian who got injured. "That phase is 


The master 
blasters 

The Kargil conflict has unmasked a new face of militancy in 

Jammu and Kashmir 


I over," adds Gani "The mass militancy 
has yielded place to a motivated and dis¬ 
ciplined militancy," he insists, "and Kar- 
gil is its rnanife.station." 

"There should be some supreme mi I it- • 
ant mind behind Kargil conflict," elabo¬ 
rates Azam. "They |militants] can now 
use it [Kargil 1 as their operational base," 
he says. Azam, the first Kashmiri milit¬ 
ant leader to have joined Afghan Mujdhi- 
diCii to fight Russians, maintains that if 
militants succeeded in establishing con¬ 
trol on Kargil mountains, it could turn 
out to beanotherPanjsheer Valley. "And 
whoever tries to enter it will vanish," be 
adds. Pan I sheer has been a strong base 
of senior Afghan commander Ahmad 
Shah Masood. The valley is so suited for 
guerrilla operations that Russians, and 
even Talibans who control more than 90 
per cent of Afghanistan, failed to con¬ 
quer It. 

Syed Salahuddin, the chief comman¬ 
der of Hizbul Mujahideen, the strongest 


militant organisation operating in the 
state corroborated these conjectures 
when he spoke to a foreign weekly maga¬ 
zine on 14 June. "The change in our poli¬ 
cy from hit-and-run to area occupation 
occurred a year before," he said. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hizb chief, he prepared his 
men for over a year to move into moun¬ 
tain areas around Kargil. In winter, the 
infiltration began in small batches, with 
recruits from other groups as well. "It 
has been the most successful operation 
m the history of Kashmiri struggle," 
Salahuddin told the magazine. 

A fter six weeks of flushing out opera¬ 
tions, it’s still uncertain how' much 
longer it would take to clear the area. 
Meanwhile, the militants in the plains of 
the Valley have stepped up their activi¬ 
ties. A remarkable feature of their activi¬ 
ty is the excessive use of landmines to 
hit the targets. Ever since the Kargil con- 
flict broke out, militants in the Valley 


WoiMii at Latsur vlllaga, 45 km from Kargil 














































An anny IMS# at Kaign 


caused more than a dozen I ED expio 


sions, killing 18 security personnel and 
wounding more than two dozen. 

Two lED explosions look place on 
Srinagar-Kargil Highway, which is 
under strict round-the-clock vigil by the 
security forces. Military convoys move 
on the road regularly in the wake of the 
♦Kargil conflict. At least 11 army jawans 
including some officers were killed and 
18 others wounded. Militants first 
struck on 8 June when they set off an 
lED at Wangat-Ganderbal Road. An 
army vehicle was blown up into pieces. 


Digging a bunker 


wSix armymen were killed instantly and 


SIX others scnously injured 


1 wo lEDs were exploded on 18 June 


at Kijipara near Kangan on the Srinagar 


Kargil Highway, killing five armymen 
and wounding ten. The army immediate 
ly sealed off the area and launched a mas 
sive search and combing operation but 
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"The militants who have 
crossed over to this side 
of the LoC did not commit 
any offence'* 


there was no trace of militants responsi¬ 
ble for the subversive act. The police 
and intellegence sources believe that the 
forest covering higher reaches of 
Kangan is full of militants and suspect 
that the explosions might have l^n 
caused by them. 

For some time now, militants have 
been avoiding direct confrontation with 
the security forces ^d have been mak¬ 
ing use of lEDs to eliminate them. But 
the use of lEDs shot up remarkably 
since Kargil. 

On May 28 and 30, militants blasted 
two army and ITBP vehicles on the 
Srinagar-Jammu Highway, killing eight 
personnel and their relatives. At least 18 
others were injured. Two armymen 
were killed in a separate incident on 11 
June at Patushahi in the frontier district 
of Kupwara in the same fashion. Six 
security personnel were wounded in ano¬ 
ther lED blast at Pahalgarn Road in 
south Kashmir on 5 June. Militants also 
detonated an lED at Bindi-Jamla Road 
in Rajouri on 25 May. blowing up a BSF 
vehicle. Two BSF jawans were killed in 
the incident. 

Security and police authorities agree 
that the militants are now de.sisting from 
coming face to face with the security for¬ 
ces. 'The use of lEDs by them [mili¬ 
tants] IS their changed strategy," said 
one police officer. "They are now less in 
number and cannot afford a large num¬ 
ber of casualties by facing security for¬ 
ces directly." elaborated another officer. 
Besides, by using lEDs, militants are 
able to inflict more los.ses on the security 
foices. 

Sipificantly, the All Party Hurriyat 
Conference has gone public in register¬ 
ing their sympathy with militants occu¬ 
pying positions in Kargil. AbduiGhani 
Lone, a senior Hurriyat leader, says that 
the Line of Control (LoC) was not accep¬ 
table to the people of Kashmir and the 
militants who have crossed over to this 
side of the LoC did not commit any 
offence. 

Keen observers and senior political 
analysts view this new militant scenario 
as a ‘trailblazing* phase of militancy. It 
has, they feel, not only belied the govern¬ 
ment claim that the era of militancy was 
over but has come as a serious poser to 
the security forces combating militants. 
The senior police and security officers 
have no reservation in admitting that the 
militancy has re-emerged in a new 
frame. "It is a dangerous phase," conclu¬ 
des a pi)lice officer. • 
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TVie-jawans of the Bihar 
Regiment lay down 
their lives in Kargil 


W hat had started as a 
skirmish, has now cul¬ 
minated in a full-scale 
confrontation with 
infiltralois of the 
Pakistani Ai'm> and the Mujahideen 
backed by it in the Kaigil sector of 
Jammu and Kashmir But the Bihar Regi¬ 
ment’s bust Battalion has chosen to 
tread where angels fear to go 

Trained by the Bihar Regiment Cen¬ 
tre (BRC) at Danapur near Patna, the 
jawwis of h)ur battalions of the Bihar 
Regiment are light now engrossed in an 
intense hand-to-hand combat with the 
intiiideis as well as legulai lioops in the 
Batalik, Dras and Kargil sectors. 

It is aptly said that the Bihar Regi¬ 
ment embotlies all that is best m the Indi¬ 
an infantry and stands second to none in 
the modern army I'he history of the regi¬ 
ment dales back to the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. Ironically, while other 
regiments of the Indian Army trace their 
origins from the days of the Bast India 
Company, the Bihar Regiment was 
forgotten. 

In 1752, the governorship of Bihar 
fell to Siraj-ud Daula. It was during his 
regime that a number of Bihar battalions 
were laiscd by the Biitish. The battal¬ 
ions weie required to serve in the Bengal 
At my ol the Hast India (’ompany as well 
as Mir Kasim, the then Viceioy of Bihar. 

It was after the Battle of Plassey in 
June 1757, Colonel Robert Clive, who 
later became a Loid, emerged as the 
master of Bengal. The following year, 
Clive came to Patna on a business trip. 
He had come to priKiire the monopoly in 
the salt{>etrc trade. 

During his visit to Bihar, Clive started 
the groundwoi k to raise the I'hird Battal- 
uui of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
riiough the First and the Second Battal¬ 
ions were of non-Bihai is, Clive was in a 
mind to recruit Biharis from Bhojpur 
district. 

R aised as the Third Battalion of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, it was refer¬ 
red to as "Captain Turner’s battalion" 
for he was its first commanding officer. 
And to make up for the heavy losses 
after fighting against Mir Kasim’s army, 
.soldiers from the Third Battalion were 



On 29 May. Major Mariappan Saravanan and 
his men came face to face with the infiltrators on 
Point 4268. He died along with ten jawans, but , 
not before he brought down four from the other 

side 
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sent to the First and Second Battalions. 

By 1825, the number of all-Bihar bat¬ 
talions that were raised shot up to 18.1 
But in 1857, after the Sepoy Mutiny led 
by Mangal Pandey, the course of the 
Bihar Regiment changed. The Bengal 
Army was reorganised and the British 
stopped recruiting Biharis altogether. 

Only when the British were in need of 
more recruits for the Indian Army, dur¬ 
ing the Second World War, the First Bat¬ 
talion of the Bihar Regiment was raised 
on 15 September, 1940, at Jamshedpur 
by Lt.-Col. J.R.H. Tweed, though its par¬ 
ent units were the 11/19 Hyderabad 
Regiments. The three-headed lions on 
the Ashoka Pillar was adopted as the cap 
badge and "Bcijnuig Bali ki jai" chosen 
as the war cry. 

Following this, on 1 November, 
1945, Ll.-Col. R.C. Muller raised the 
Bihar Regiment Centre at Agra. The 
^ next year, the centre moved to Ranchi in 
^ south Bihar. In the same year, it again 
shifted to Gaya in central Bihar. After 
Independence, the first Indian comman¬ 
dant, Lt.- Col. (later Brigadier) H.S. Ran- 
dhawa, took over and in 1949, the centre 
finally moved to Danapur. 

Today, the BRC has 18 battalions and 
one territorial anny battalion. Besides, 
two Rashtriya Rifles Battalions (4 & 24) 
were rai.sed to counter the insurgency in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Talking to Si nda\ ,a senior officer of 
the BRC stated that four battalions of the 
Bihar Regiment had also been active par¬ 
ticipants in the Indian Peace-Keeping 
- Force despatched to Sri Lanka in 
^ 1988-89. The IPKF was pulled out in 
1990. 

In the past, battalions of the Bihar 
Regiment have had convincing victories 
at home including those at Buxar, Carna¬ 
tic and Maratha wars. Across the seas, 
the regiment has time and again proved 
to be the best at Malaya, Sumatra, 
Egypt, Sri Lanka and Somalia (as the 
Indian unit of the UN peacekeeping 
force). 

Interestingly, the First Battalion of 
the Bihar Regiment has also fought the 
Japanese forces. Being a part of the fam¬ 
ous Lushai Brigade, 1 Bihar had moved 
to Burma and brought battle honours 
after having fought the Haka and 
Gangaw battles in 1945. 

If the 10th Regiment earned the 
Theatre Honour for brave performance 
. in the battle of Akhaura during the Indo- 
** Pak war in 1971, then back at home the 
3rd and the 8th Battalions were referred 
to as ” Ulfa busters”, after having control¬ 


led insurgency in the north-east. 

The BRC boasts of an excellent track 
record. The Eighth Battalion earned the 
Chief of Army staff (COAS) unit cita¬ 
tion for its performance in Manipur in 
1998. The 10th and the 14th Battalions 
got the same for their role in Operation 
Rakshak in J&K and Punjab, 
respectively. 

On the whole, military honours have 
not been an exception with the Bihar 


A long intense gun battle commenced as 
the major and his group were drawn into 
a hand-to-hand combat. Saravanan died, 
along with ten jawam, but not before he 
brought down four from the other side. 

Similar has been the case with Lance 
Naik Vidyanand Singh. Naik 
Shatrughan Singh, Sepoys Arvind 
Kumar Pandey, Haridev Prasad and 
Ganesh Yadav. They were all killed dur¬ 
ing Operation Vijay. 


SANJAY KUMAR 



Bihar chief minister Rabri Devi handed over a 
cheque of Rs 10 lakh to the bereaved families. She 
also gave Rs 21 lakh to the War Widows 
Rehabilitation Centre at Danapur 


Regiment. With two Ashok Chakras, 
eight Kirti Chakras, nine Vir Chakras 
and as many as 33 Shaurya Chakras and 
35 Sena Medals, the regiment is held in 
very high esteem. A large number of 
PVSM, VSM md AVSM have also 
gone to the various battalions of the 
Bihar Regiment. 

A nd along with the honours, martyr¬ 
dom came, too. It was on 29 May. 
Jubbar ridge stands at 14,000 feet in the 
Batalik sector and the First Battalion of 
the Bihar Regiment was out to make 
history. 

Major Mariappan Saravanan, leading 
a group of 30 brave men, came face to 
face with the infiltrators on Point 4268. 


Standing by the regiment, Bihar chief 
minister Rabri Devi, too, did what she 
could. She handed over a cheque of Rs 
10 lakh to the families of the major and 
the jawans killed in Kargil. She further 
promised a government job for one mem¬ 
ber of each family and a plot of land in 
the place of their choice in the state. 
Honouring the supreme sacrifices of the 
Bihar Regiment, Rabri Devi also hand¬ 
ed over Rs 21 lakh to the War Widows 
Rehabilitation Centre at Danapur. 

As the operations in Kargil continue, 
the BRC continues to train jawans and 
send them to the frontier. And the 
jawans arc loo ready to go, not thinking 
of whether they will come back or not. • 
NavedZahlr/Danapur 
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NEWSWATCH 


Advantage 

Jayalalitha 


The AIADMK chiefs exoneration from the coal import case gives a 
new dimension to Tamil Nadu politics 


L ast week, the AIADMK supre¬ 
mo Jayalalitha got a small 
reprieve when she was dis¬ 
charged from the multi-crore 
coal iraport case by the speci¬ 
al court set up by the Karunanidhi 
government. The special judge held that 
there was nothing to connect Jayalalitha 
and the then finance minister V.R. 
Nedunche/hian, with criminal conspi¬ 
racy in the case. 

Ever since the stale government set 
up three special courts in 1997 and trans¬ 
ferred 46 corruption cases involving 
Jayalalitha :ind others to these courts, 
she was in a bind. Since then, Jayalalitha 
had only one point agenda: to wriggle 
out of the cases by using her "political 
clout" 

To a certain extent, on the strength of 
her 18 MPs, Jayalalitha was able to 
make the BJP government dance to her 
tunes. Last February the BJP transferred 
hostile judges and also tried to water 
down the cases against her, when 
Jayalalitha began to make noises and 
started cosying up to the Congress. 
Immediately, five central notifications 
were issued relocating the 46 cases to 
the district courts, which .seemed to sugg¬ 
est they would be delayed interminably. 

But after the BJP government lost by 
one vote in the Lok Sabha, the knives 
were out for Jayalalitha and things also 
started moving fast in the courts; with 
the BJP moving closer to the DMK, the 
pressure on Jayalalitha was increased. 
Subsequently, when the Supreme Court 
upheld the stale government’s right to 
appoint special judges. Jayalalitha was 
in trouble. She adopted delaying tactics 
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Jayalalitha; political fortunes are 
looking up? 

like malingering ‘viral fever’ just when 
she was to appear at the special court on 
25 May in the Tamil Nadu Small Industr¬ 
ies (TANSI) land deal case. 

I n the TANSI land case. Jayalalitha 
had purcliased land and building on a 
three-acre site belonging to TANSI, far 
below the approved government rale. 





This is considered to be a tight case for 
her since a public servant can neither 
buy nor sell government land. 

With the TANSI land deal case, char¬ 
ges have been framed in four other cases 
involving Jayalalitha. They are: the 
colour TV scam case, Pleasant Stay 
Hotel, Kodaikanal case and dispropor¬ 
tionate wealth case. Trial has begun in 
all these cases and witnesses are being 
examined. As it appears, it will be very 
difficult for Jayalditha to wriggle out of 
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these cases which are supposed to be 
over within three months. 

The BJP and the DMK want the judge¬ 
ment out before the Lok Sabha elections 
^ )|n September. They want Jayalalitha to 
\ be debarred from contesting elections, 
which may be possible if she is found to 
be guilty in these cases. 

So when Jayalalitha was discharged 
from the coal import case, it was like 
manna from heaven for the AlADMK 
chief. In his 35-page order, Judge 
Radhakrishnan observed: "Since the pro¬ 
secution had not placed any material or 
substantiated its case that Jayalalitha 
and Nedunche/hian approved the (coal 
import) proposal with the knowledge of 
the objections raised by the PWD secre¬ 
tary Sundaram, 1 am to hold that the char¬ 
ges against them are groundless and 
they should be discharged under section 



Hartcislieii Singh Surjeet: consldais 
Jayalalitha as a trustad allly 


CrPC 239. In fact, there is nothing to con¬ 
nect them with the criminal conspiracy." 

As her partymen started distributing 
sweets in the court, loyal advocates 
began to chant "long live the puratchi 
thalaivi (revolutionary leader). Mean¬ 
while, a beaming Jayalalitha told the pre¬ 
ss: "I have been vindicated. This is only 
the beginning. The situation is changing 
now." It is very obvious, she added, 
when asked whether she thought that the 
cases against her were vindictive and 
were being expedited by the DMK. 

Politically, her exoneration from the 
coal import case has boosted her sagg- 
political image. Today, the CPI and 
CPI(M) are closely coordinating with 
her to launch a "broad secular front". In 
fact, Jayalalitha has suddenly become a 


trusted ally of the CPIfM) general secre¬ 
tary Harkishen Singh Surjeet. 

T his development has come as a shock 
to Karunanidhi, who till recently 
stood firmly behind the Left. As a DMK 
MLA observed: "The Left has sought to 
sweep under the carpet the issue of cor¬ 
ruption and is seeking to justify an allian¬ 
ce with a party like the AlADMK whose 
top leadership is enmeshed in corruption 
cases." 

However, the Tamil Nadu CPKM) 
leader, N. Sankariah, tried to play down 
the negative impact. According to San- 
kariah, "The CPI(M) does consider cor¬ 
ruption to be an issue but the fundamen- 

Politically, 
Jayalalltha’s 
exoneration from the 
coal Import case has 
boosted her sagging 
political image. 
Today, the CPI and 
CPI(M) are closely 
coordinating with her 
to launch a "broad 
secular front" In 
Tamil Nadu. In fact, 
Jayalalitha has 
emerged as a trusted 
allyoftheCPI(M) 
general secretary 
Harkishen Singh 
' Surjeet 


tal question before the people in the 
1999 Lok Sabha polls would be 
communalism." 

The Left leaders are waxing eloquent 
about Jayalalitha and they have been 
quick to debunk the concept of a third 
front in Tamil Nadu — an idea mooted 
by TMC chief G.K. Moopanar. The mes¬ 
sage is loud and clear: "All those who 
want the BJP defeated should accept the 
AlADMK as an ally". 

This is exactly what Jayalalitha 
would have wanted. A few days earlier 
Congress emissaries A.K. Antony and 
Maninohan Singh met her and discussed 
future poll alliances. However, Jayalali¬ 


tha made it very clear that there 
won’t be any MGR kind of formula of 
sharing scats (when MGR wa.s chief 
minister he had worked out a deal with 
Congre.ss in which he contested two- 
third seats in state Assembly elections 
and one-third seats were left for the Con¬ 
gress. And for the Lok Sabha this was 
reversed with Congress getting two- 
third of the 39 .seats in Tamil Nadu). 

This time, Jayalalitha is offering only 
6 to 8 seats to the Congress, while the 
majority of the 39 seats in Tamil Nadu 
would be conic.sted by the AlADMK 
(about 24 seats) and the rest 15 have to 
be shared by the Left, Congress, Janata 
Dal, Mu.slim League and Pulhiya 
Tamizhagam. 

Meanwhile, the Puthiya Tamizhagam 
leader, who.se hete noire was Jayalalitha 
all the.se years, quietly tlcw down to Tri¬ 



vandrum to meet A.K Antony to reach 
an electoral understanding in the 
AIADMK-led front. But this time, it is 
not the Congress, but the CPI(M) which 
will call the shots over the distribution 
of seats in Tamil Nadu in the AIADMK- 
led front. Because H.S. Surjeet has now 
replaced Subrarnamaii Swamy as 
Jayalalitha’s favourite adviser. 

The .slate government, in the meanti¬ 
me, has filed in Madras High Court a cri¬ 
minal revision petition seeking to set 
aside order of the special court discharg¬ 
ing Jayalalitha and Nedunchezhian in 
the "coal import" ca.se. And even as 
Jayalalitha's political fortunes are begin¬ 
ning to look up, the DMK is gearing up 
to take on her and the Left parties. • 
Bemmdhmr Pinml/Mm^rm9 
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SUNDAY 


Despite Pakistan's loss to Australia, the Asians 
made up for it both on and off the field 


S everal hunclied crorcs of 
rupee^ wcnl into making 
the seventh Work! Cup 
cnckcl competition a 
resoLintling commercial 
success But, while many outfits, includ 
mg the International Cricket Council, 
will he laughing all the way to the hank, 
one of the ellccts of this mctlia hlil/ki ieg 
may have scar r ed the game lorever 
While national loyalties have led to 
violence — even, in one case, a war — 
in some sports like soccei, cricket had 
remainetlarclaxeif pastime lor its spccta- 
U)rs. This was especially true in countr¬ 
ies like Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and, of course, in the country ol 
its origin, Britain 

Not any more. The 199‘) World Cup 
saw unprecedented enthusiasm in 


Players of several countries complain¬ 
ed about this "invasion" and Steve 
Waugh of Australia even predicted seri¬ 
ous injury to those who were thus besie¬ 
ged. (^nc must say the Bntish were 
lucky they didn’t have to cope with any 
major incident. 

The on-field antics, unfortunately, 
have now' been imbibed by the Pakistani 
sLipp»Mlers living in England In areas 
like Wembley and Southall, carloads of 
Pakistanis targeted Indian homes and 
establishments with both abuse and reli¬ 
gious slogans. This outburst came alter 
the country’s victory over New' Zealand 
m the semi-finals, but was prompted by 
tlie defeat inllicted by India 

It IS a diftcient matter that Pakistani 
spoil look a severe bashing on Sunday. 
W'hile at Lord’s there was humiliation 


Behind the 
wicket 


England’s cricket giounds which, consi¬ 
dering the lukewarm response it normal' 
ly elicits, was good for the game. 
Unfortunately, the spectators were most¬ 
ly Asians And worse, they were visitors 
from the continent. 

This large horde brought with it the 
typical hyper-emotional oulbuists that 
have characterised matches m the sub¬ 
continent and threatened or actually dis¬ 
rupted some of them. Asians settled m 
England had, until this World Cup, tak¬ 
en defeat m their stride, in keeping with 
the English tradition. But the roiten-cgg 
syndrome finally seemed to have overta¬ 
ken this fun-k)v ing segment. 

In match after match, people swann- 
ed into the playing arena, sometimes 
even before the match was over Initial¬ 
ly, the intention was to merely get close 
to or touch their heroes. Then, it became 
a quest for souvenirs like wickets. 
Unfortunately, the middle stump with 
Its camera and sound equipment was not 
merely a souvenir it cost a pocket. I 


over a record low score of 132 and an 
eventual eight-wicket loss m what turn¬ 
ed out to be a 60-over match (initially, 
each team played 60 overs m a limited- 
overs contest), over in Brisbane there 
was further calamity with Pakistan 
being ousted from the elite six tc/r the 
Champions Trophy m hockey lor the 
Inst time in its 21-year history. 

To rub It in, perhaps, was Au.stralia. 
The hockey host.s w'on both the men’s 
and the women's competitions and, in 
cricket, became only the second country 
aftei the West Indies to win the World 
Cup twice. The twin triumphs have put 
them firmly among the lop sporting 
nations of the world and this, despite 
their failure to qualify for soccer’s 
World Cup final rounds last year. 

The World Cup cricket fiesta returned 
to England 16 years after India’s trium¬ 
ph there. Expected to work wonders 
with England’s youngsters — who have 
been deserting the game in large num¬ 
bers — this tournament failed to gamer 
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‘home’ support. To make matters worse, 
England failed to get past the prelimina- ^ 
ry lound, prompting several diehard 
fans to make a ‘killing’ by offering their 
tickets—obviously at a huge premium 
— to Asians eager to see their teams in 
action. In any case, a large number of 
them were too involved in Manchester 
United’s unprecedented .soccer triple 
crown to take interest in cricket. 

Pakistani fans were the worst suffe¬ 
rers. In England, a lot of them paid heavi¬ 
ly for the ‘privilege’ of watching a dis¬ 
aster unfold before their eyes. Back 
home, hectic preparations had been 
made for the final, including laudatory 
songs prior to the match and stacks of 
fireworks to be lit after it. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the estimated three million viewers 
on both domestic and foreign television 
channels were not prepared for the 
defeat. . - 

It was a different story for the Southt 
Africans. Carrying the label of favou¬ 
rites up to the .semi-finals may have, in 
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the day England bowed out of the 
competition! 

Despite India’s lacklustre performan¬ 
ce, heads are unlikely to roll. Captain 
Mohammad Azharuddin could have 
redeemed his image had he volunteered 
his retirement from the game. It would 
have given his mentor Raj Singh Dungar- 
pur just the lever he needed to keep 
Azhar at the helm for a few series more. 

Instead, the skipper made statements 
like he was batting wonderfully at the 
nets and that there was nothing wrong 
with his game. He said this at a time 
when he wasplaying poorly and not sco¬ 
ring runs. He was aided by coach An.shu- 
man Gaekwad, who found no fault with 
the Indian team or individual members 
even when India crashed out of matches 
it looked set to win. 

The debate in India will now rage 
over the future of the reflex-shorn 
middle-order batsman whose only suc¬ 
cess —even as captain — was the match 
with Pakistan. Azhar’s batting over the 
past year and his captaincy have come in 
for severe criticism — especially from 
former cricketers. It will be difficult for 
the selectors to persist with him unless, 
of course, the BCCI president makes 
known his preference — which he did, 
much to the country’s misfortune — 
before the World Cup. 

And Gaekwad’s tenure should be 
even more brief. Tlie man whose pro¬ 


* ^ the end, weighed too heavily on them. 
But, despite Herschelle Gibbs’ gaffe 
with Ihe Steve Waugh catch which gave 
Australia a berth in the serni-finais and 
the goof-iip by Lance Klusencr and 
A\llaii Donald which cost them a place in 
the finals, the Springboks were accord¬ 
ed a heroes' welcome back home. They 
had played well and lost. 

N ot so, India. The massive hype 
which advertising agencies, eager 
to be one up on the Joneses, engineered 
through their clients was not something 
the Indians were capable of sustaining. 
India, indeed, ended its campaign with a 
whimper, hoping against hope that Zim¬ 
babwe and Australia wi)uld do it a 
favour. 

However, India did make an impres- 
,^^ sion with some individual performan- 
Jc&s. Rahul Dravid was the pick of the lot 
with the highest individual total. Des¬ 
pite India departing after the Supei Six. 
Dravid had a tally of 461 runs, 63 more 


Australia’s performance in the final was 
stupendous. It passed Pakistan’s total of 132 in 
just 20.1 overs. In the process it helped re-ignite 
the betting issue in Pakistan 


than Steve Waugh who played two more 
matches. And Sourav Ganguly not only 
was the highest .scorer in ihis World Cup 
— 183, in aggregate, he was just behind 
Waugh. India also now holds the highest 
partnership record of 318 for any wicket 
in one-day ciicket, not just the World 
Cup. 

But thrashing Kenya, or a rudderless 
England, was nut enough to warrant the 
sky-high expectations whipped up by 
the admen. Perhaps, they were belter 
suited to lift England's spirits in a situa¬ 
tion where even the theme song for the 
World Cup ‘anived' in music shops on 


nouncements have centred almost solely 
on defending the captain and who tried 
hard to offset the influence of Bobby 
Simpson, has nothing to show in his 
tenure. At least Simpson's efforts have 
been reflected to some extent on the 
players' agility, running between the 
wickets and fielding — which is three 
aspects more than Gaekwad's efforts. 
Cricket lovers will hope that Simpson is 
allowed to take over completely from 
Gaekwad, so that ineptitude and ineffi¬ 
ciency are minimised and. a degree of 
professionali.sm injected. It was sorely 
lacking during the World Cup. 
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Had Pakistan M'on the cup, there would have been 
bouquets all the way. Even a hard>fought final 
may have provided fans solace in defeat. But the 
Akram-led team caved in without resistance 


B ut there will be happier lueinories 
for the rookies. Players from Scot¬ 
land and, particularly, Bangladesh, will 
cherish memories of a competition they 
had entered for the first time. 
Bangladesh will he very happy with its 
performance, the highlight of which was 
its victory over Pakistan. It was a merit¬ 
ed win and showed that the difference in 
the standard of cricketing nations is 
gradually narrowing. 

For Sri Lanka, however, it was a for¬ 
gettable sojourn. They came in as cham¬ 
pions and left with nothing to show 
other than an ageing bunch of players 
with neither mental strength nor aptitu¬ 
de. It was a poor display by a majority of 
players who weic part of the 1996 victo¬ 
rious squad. While age may have been a 
factor, one cannot ignore the effects of 
infighting in the Sri Lankan board. The 
people involved have political clout and 
the issue is now in court. 

Another disappHuntment was the 
West Indies outfit with an array of stars 
who simply refuse to fade away — 
Courtney Walsh and Curtly Ambrose 
being the leading lights. They were 
expected to reach the quarter-finals at 
least. Despite sporadic efforts by the two 
pacemcn, captain Brian Lara and Shi vna- 
rine Chanderpaul, the team as a whole 
didn’t click. The lacklustre effort may 
have set back by several years the move 
to popularise cricket further. 

But one offshoot of the championship 
IS likely to move in an entirely different 
direction. Had Pakistan won the cup, 
there would have been bouquets all the 
way. Hven a hard-fought final may have 


provided cricket fans .solace in defeat. 
The A k ram-led team, however, caved in 
against Australia without even token 
resistance. 

It recorded the lowest-ever total in a 
World Cup final, scoring less than the 
140 which an overconfident West Indies 
managed against the victorious Indians 
in 1983. And then the bowling by the 
vaunted Wasim Akram and Shoaib 
Akhtar was tom to shreds by Australians 
keen on proving that Steve Waugh was 


their cricketing prophet; when South 
Africa’s Gibbs dropped a simple catch, 
he said, ’’You’ve just dropped the World 
Cup, son." That was the turning point in 
the Super Six match which could easily 
have propelled Zimbabwe to the .semi¬ 
finals at the co.st of Australia. 

But Australia’s performance m the 
final was stupendous. It passed 
Pakistan’s total of 132 in just 20 1 overs. 

In the process it helped re-ignite the belt- V 
ing issue in Pakistan 


Sourav Ganguly and Rahul Dravid: world record 



Today stories abound on the subject. 
But the current one doing the rounds in 
Pakistan is perhaps the most damaging. 
The finals raised suspicions of under¬ 
hand deals through an Asian business¬ 
man of Bradford who stands to make 4.5 
million pounds on Australia’s victory 
Whether this owner of a rc.stauranl chain 
was hand in glove with the Pakistani 
players is of course open to question. 

But the match-fixing and betting alle¬ 
gations already probed by Justice Qay- 
yum may end more than the carecis of 
four Pakistani players. If the icport is 
accepted and published by the govern¬ 
ment, it could seriously affect Pakistani 
cricket as a whole. And, may be, it could 
rub off a little pn Indian cricketers who 
were also allegedly into a racket that had 
earlier ensnared the likes of Shane 
Warne and Mark Waugh. • 

4r0V» $ 0 n/Calcutta 
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REHABILITATION 

Broken promises 

People evicted to make room for Haldia Petrochemicals are left in the lurch 



T he CPI(M)’s trade union wing, CITU, recently orga¬ 
nised a sit-in demonstration at the Haldia Petroche¬ 
mical Project Limited (HPCL) — the showcase of 
West Bengal’s Front 

sation drive —suspending aH to 

heavy financial loss. This ihcuiredj^wr^^d'-iAchkt^^ 
despite state home (police) minister Buddhadeb Bhattachar- 
jee’s assurance that no further disturbance at HPCL would be 
allowed. 

Trade union militancy, the first of its kind at HPCL, has 
kept the state government in a dilemma. The leaders appre¬ 
hend that it might lead to disastrous consequences. 

Lakshman Seth, the local CPI(M) MP and former chairman 
of the Haldia Development Authority, said that the people 
who had been evicted because of the project had not been giv¬ 
en jobs as promised. He pointed out that even large multinatio¬ 
nal companies like Mitsubishi were providing jobs to oustees. 

While the state government was acquiring land at Haldia, 
on different occasions including election campaigns, the 
CPI(M) had promised that HPCL would provide at least 1,5 


FROM OPPORTUNITY TO THREAT: the project site at Haldia 


lakli direct and indirect employment opportunities. But 
among the 5,000 families who had lost almost 50,(XX) acre of 
land, only 250 people have been given jobs so far. mostly as 
casual labourers. 

The erru leaders specifically criticised the "tendency” of 
the HPCL management to recruit people in blue-collar jobs 
from outside the state. They refeired to a Supreme Court direc¬ 
tive of 1987 to absorb locals in blue-collar jobs. Finance mini¬ 
ster Asim Dasgupta reportedly took the initiative of finding 
out a solution and the state government requested the HPCL 
to look into the matter. 

Trade union leaders pointed out to HPCL authorities that 
l(K'als displaced from their land should be absorbed following 
the advice of a screening committee set up by the state govern¬ 
ment. So far, however, the HPCL had neither requested the 
screening committee to provide a list of displaced persons, 
nor forwarded any list of ousted people to the screening com- 
mitte-e for finding prospective candidates for blue-collar jobs. 

As a result, there is a feeling of disillusionment among the 
local people over the Left Front’s promises on employment 
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opportunities, especially as there is no sign of downstream pro¬ 
jects coming up as yet. The resentment came to the surface dur¬ 
ing the elections for the Sutahata Assembly seat in 1996, 
which the Front lost to the Congress. 

Even the local Left leaders have come to conclude that 
there remains little employment opportunity at the petrochem 
project. Apprehending a setback in the forthcoming Lok 
Sabha elections, the local CPI(M) leaders have got busy to con¬ 
vince the oustees that they are still fighting for their cause. 

But Seth said that they would like to continue their move¬ 
ment until the oustees* demands were fulfilled. Incidentally, 
he has been replaced as the chairman of the Haldia Develop¬ 
ment Authority by the state government following his involve- 
ment m the demonstrations, it is alleged. 

Speaking to newsmen, HPCL chairman Tapan Mitra has 
assured that the principles relating to the absorption of HPCL 
oustees would be declared soon and that a fund of Rs 8 crore 
had been earmarked for rehabilitation purposes. He, however, 
mentioned that there was no promise of any permanent jobs. 
Mitra als<^ stressed that HPCL was not a state-level project but 
an international one. 

llie project authorities were also looking for some non¬ 
governmental organisations which could take care of the reha¬ 
bilitation of oustees as well as their training so that they could 
be employed as skilled workers. 

The l(K'als have little faith on these plans, though. 
Moreover, real estate agents are playing havoc in the area by 
purchasing land at throwaway rates in the name of building 
industries and .selling them at 15 to 20 times the price. 

The HPCL is a joint venture project comprising the Chatter- 
jee Group of USA, the Tatas and the state government. Des¬ 
pite contributions by the three partners, about Rs 900 crore is 
still needed for completing the project. Doubts remain as to 
how this will be raised. 

Meanwhile, industrialists are becoming disillusioned with 
the investor-friendly stance of the state government. A busi¬ 
nessman asscK'iated with the project told Sunday: "The Left 
Front government fails to understand that politics has to be 
separated from industry." McKinsey, an international consul¬ 
tancy finn, has already warned the state government that 
investment and industrialisation in the West Bengal were 
being retarted because of red-tapism and political pressure. • 
AmhiB Bmmu/Cmieuttm 


WEST BENGAL 

The healing touch 

Mothers ’ Clubs are improving the lives of 
tea garden workers 

S he wept as she told her tale. Muni Chikbarai, dark and 
50, with eyes that shine despite her age, said she was 
being harassed each day by people in the coolie lines. 
She picks tea leaves in the Gcxidricke garden of Danguajhar in 
Jalapaiguri district in the Dooars region of West Beng^. Her 
neighbours think she is a witch. 

And that is a dangerous, and often fatal, thing to happen to 
anyone. 

Official records show that between 1990 and 1995, 51 



SUPPORT SYSTEM: Muni Chikharai (centre) with Mothers ' 
Club activists 


people were killed in the Dooars after being branded as 
‘witches’. Although the number of killings has come down in 
the last four years, the problem still persists, and Chikbarai 
fears for her future. 

In recent times, however. Mothers’ Clubs, formed in about 
125 tea gardens in the Dooars area, have partially improved 
matters. Relentless campaigns against sui^erstitions by thcvse 
women’s organisations, each formed with 15-20 female wor¬ 
kers, have helped others .see reason. 

Mothers’ Clubs were originally formed under UNICEF 
and UNEP’s integrated parasite control and family welfare 
project for the tea gardens. Its aim was to improve the health 
conditions of tea garden workers and their children, with an 
emphasis on women, who farmed 50 percent of the workforce. 

As health conciousness among the workers grew because 
of Molhers’Club initiatives and better medical facilities provi¬ 
ded by the management, incidents of witch-hunting began to 

Trade winds 

Experts call for greater exchange 
between Bangladesh and the north-east 

VVe (]eni 9 nd for enhancing border trade with Bangladesh ' 
I is gaining momentuiA in Tripura. More specifically, 
there is a demai|^Igrtmle between Bangladesh and the 
north-eastern kdoenUy, Tripura chief mini- ■ 

ster Manik Sarw^Kj&'observed that goodcommercial and 
neighbourly nefations should be es^ished widi 
Bangladesh fprmutuat ballot of n<»th-eaAem states. 

In the recently-held meeting in Guwahati among tfip 
chief ministers of north-eastern states and die Union com¬ 
merce minister,' Ramakrishna Hegda, Sarkar said that dw . 
volume of border tradp wasmlateddinotly to thedeveloj^ ' 
ment of iidikstiocture. Saficar wanted di^ central govenv- ' 
ment to take up the quesdmi of transit through Bangladesh 
onaprioritybmisaodtolinkalitbenaith-eastemstatecapi- ; 

. tais with railway lines. The luKngJLeft Front iiiTripiira 1^ . 
also demanded the immediate introduction of Agaftida^ / ^ 
Dhaka-Calcutta boa service. In R statanmit mwM hi. 
Agartala recently, it was.pointed out dint tgidh a senriee ' 
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decline. "We explain the causes of diseases in the coolie lines 
and fight superstitions. We have intervened in cases where 
someone has been declared a ‘witch’says Kaniala Biswakar- 
ma, a member of the Mothers* Club in the Danguajhar garden. 

Kamala is a garden worker. She has been picking tea for the 
last 27 years, while her husband has been working in the rail¬ 
ways. Kamala says that old people are usually targeted and 
made out to be witches "I came to this place after my marria¬ 
ge. I have been li\ ing here for many years. But now I have 
become old and suddenly people have begun to think that I am 
a witch," says Chikbarai. Members of the Mothers* Club have 


KARNATAKA 

The language 
question 

A political party tries to wipe out English 
hoardings from Bangalore 


decided to take up Chikbarai’s case. 

The clubs have been immensely successful, says Samar 
•Nath Chatterjee, former secretary of the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion and presently director of finance and marketing in the 
West Bengal Tea Development Corporation. "The response 
has been unprecedented And the movement is now spreading 
to the I'erai region," he says. 

There has been a marked improvement in the conditions in 
the coolie lines, says Dr Ashok Kumar Maity, chief medical 
officer at the Goodricke's splendid little hospital at the 
Danguajhar garden. "There was a time when the workers did¬ 
n’t bother much about innoculations. Today, they .see to it that 
their children are vaccinated on time. The workers also rush to 
hospital even for minoi ailments," he says. 

CIcaily, motivating women have paid off. Garden sources 
said that fewer man-days ha\ e been lost in recent times due to 
sickness. 

What’s more, they have also learnt to sign their names after 
the club was formed. They run non-formal night classes for 
workers and iheii children. "In many cases, the father, mother 
and their childien sit down to study m the same class,” says 
Kamala Biswakaima. 

That, indeed, is a big change. But the likes of Chikbarai are 
still living m the shadow of tear. • 

MalaM Qupta/Mpalgurt 

was a long-cherished demand of the people of the state. 

The Tripura Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Development Bank of India recently oisaiijised a seminar 
on export and import between Bangla^sh mi Trtputa. 

Industrialists from Bangladesh wanted the noith-ea^m 

OPEN UP: Tripura CM Manik Sarkar 



W hen elections are round the corner, can political gim¬ 
mickry be far behind? Bangalore had its share last 
week when hundreds of men led by Vatal Nagaraj, 
MLA and president of the Kannada Chaluvali Vatal Paksh 
(KCVP), went on a rampage, painting the city black. What 
KCVP lacked by way of political clout — it is a party with a 




r/) 


ifrotti thliwufc of 

WONT SPEAK: Vatal Nagaraj destroying hoardings written 
in English 


regtoa to be.declAiod as zone and all restrictions 

Ifte Hnp^ aAd custosQs d^e$ be withdrawn by the 
governments loC bo^ the countries as they felt that such 
measures would boon UAde ai|d industry in the region. 

They said ttwt imposition of high rate-s of export smd 
import dutiea by the' two countries is (he major hurdle for 
regional trade and commerce. Officiids of the Dhaka 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out that high rates irf taxes 
paved the way f« smuggling. As a result of smuggling, the 
opportunity of legalist tra^ between die countries were 
being hampered md the respective governments were los¬ 
ing hMvily .on fwcount'of tax receipts. 

OfRcials also pointed out that uneven ratio of trade and 
commerce bdtweett the countries further complicated the 
process. Giving fwts and figures of export and imports in 
1998*99, it was pointed out that exports from India were 
far more than wlHitbidia imported. Representatives of Syl- 
het, Moulavi Bazaar and F^y Chambers of Cummeree 
also spoke <U (be seminar, 

Tripura idd^tiy iiliniiiter.fabitra.Kar pointed out that 
the state was rieb ’m resources like natural gas, tea, rubber, 
pineapple and dtber -ft^. tbi also urged industrialists 
horn Baat^ai^^1io bai^te9 fbe vast natural resources of 
, die mgion.-a'^ i ' ' 
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Tt^ Ki Zaiwh 




' " Ksi idiat on Sony, which 

proved AatRenoka 
ns »^Ue. It nude hn* a Stiff for 
^vdt bed when it caTM 

-v^ feiwSQjHfiiely'as well as sensible. It 


^ 1 Ti I nTT^niTiTt I 


on decency and 


;Jd.twdf'whii die time and the 
stdties. strong on 
'liis:!]Mndind-o^-weitd^ with familiar 
mpwiMXlfCKid wodcmg idatkndiips wiA 
fOoti'ik: Pntgjilctf IpeShmuMi, -Aiok Nath, Reeta 
' lUudiitf^lQliMjtlin^^ stages 

*'■ *.‘ ~ nun.SncWnKheddaff. 



rnrnnmtPmMUKmiftmika&iahaM 
ButlUi^ ataetedto go a trifle ofMcltto' with the two 
aeriab .ndti^ came on soon after Teacher, and Jhoda 
. HaL.. t The kaanrely, unhmried pace which sedoaed 
'ddhghiM in his early waili-~it feh tnieto the waylinie 
panes for molt average househdds—dowed down ton 
- dawdle. A dianetero^d begin a scene with a ^11 cup of 
tea and stiH have some left at the md <rf the half-hour, 

, while.busyinghwsdf in a s^ous discourse about life and 
' death and tfaiii^ of dMt.naiive. It all becune too much of a 
-•.j a n c l fa as t ;. tai^cmt have to he rfatnli to the dkegs, or 

;vV. doe’s tel^h^ Rd^fo adofit MTV-sqdeheoiiinie 
wiha^he*ii Cndnstodois ideMsi aiwaw pleMing, and wedo 
• hayd\i«aSoariw^ fihMitllt etft hie really shQOtd 

;-c^iidieiig:te ditBhd je « o» like, w(|ht 

£^ a|iMiiiil.i 4 miit. Ahd4$*pi>»l»Ayth^ we’re losing 

new dmi|d wMdi finattyadd widt- 

i^^ls^iisra'alot ♦' ;' • v 


single MLA — was made up by enthusiasm shown by this 
rabble-rousing brigade. 

Even as the passers-by looked on, the confused group of 
KCVP demonstrators went ahead with their demolition job. 
Undeterred by the presence of police or onlookers, Nagaraj 
thundred over the microphone that all name-plates and hoard¬ 
ings written in English would be abolished. The ones escap¬ 
ing the onslaught for now will not be spared for long, he point¬ 
ed out. 

To establish the fact that they mean business, hoardings 
and billboards were painted black. Some were even pulled 
down and burnt. By the end of the day, Nagaraj and his sup¬ 
porters destroyed nearly 1,000 name-plates and hoardings. "It 
was our last option as the owners of the hoardings which were 
only in English did not pay heed to our warning," said the 
charged-up MLA. 

The onslaught on billboards was part of KCVP’s on-going 
movement: the Save Kannada campaign. Earlier, Nagaraj had 
set 5 June as the deadline for removing hoardings in English. 
His supporters pointed out that their action was merely a 
result of not paying attention to a crucial issue. 

"This was an unwanted act," says Srikant Muithy, spokes¬ 
person of the Lok Shakti party. "Bangalore is a cosmopolitan 
city. Besides, Karnataka is known for its tolerance and ability 
to coexist and this kind of approach is extremely short¬ 
sighted," he added. 

Ideological reasons apart, there are many who are hit by the 
kind of rigid attitude displayed by Nagaraj and his supporters. 
Traders and advertisers arc particularly in a fix. "We cater to 
foreign tourists most of the time and our publicity takes place 
generally through word of mouth," complained the owner of a 
sari shop. "How will we manage if the boards were to be writt¬ 
en in Kannada as most people hear of us through friends and 
relatives," he wondered. 

Their worries are not unreasonable. Shops located in the 
narrow by-lanes of the congested city markets face a lot of pro¬ 
blem as most of the times their boards are the only landmark 
they have. For shopowners, it is a question of losing out on 
business opportunities. For the rest, it is just an inconvenience 
they could do without. 

However, it is not the first time that the issue has come up. 
"The V.K. Gokak Enquiry Commission was set up way back 
in 1992," explained Srikanth Murthy. "It suggested that Kan¬ 
nada be made compulsory till the primary level. This decision 
was welcomed by all." 

For Vatal Nagaraj, however, it is a purely emotional issue 
which most people brand as "Kannada chauvinism*. Modera¬ 
tes feel that Kannada should be promoted through art and lite¬ 
rature and not imposed upon people in such 'aggressive* and 
‘illogicar manner. 

But Nagaraj’s crusades seem to be bearing fruit. "Till 1967, 
we only had Tamil and Hindi movies in theatres," recalls 
Murthy. "However, after Vatal’s crusade, more Kannada 
films were being shown," he pointed out. 

The debate seems to be a never-ending one. What is wor¬ 
rying, however, is that serious issues are now being used to 
whip up emotions that can only lead to distancing people from 
one another. 

And the irony is that most of those who speak of making 
Kannada compulsory are the ones who speak English when 
posing in Iront of television cameras for English news 
channels. • 

AnttfmJoM/BmngmIoim 
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ARIES 


(2/March-20 Apni) 

C ertain things are 

probably best left unsaid. 
Play your cards close to the 
chest, especially where 
major decisions are 
concerned. Say nothing that 
can stir up controversy. 
Romantic urges may rise in 
the single and unattached. 
The need for a companion or 
partner may become more 
apparent. 

TAURUS 


(2i April-20 Mav) 

I ook for pleasure in the 
T Lsirnple things of life. 
Make the most of the 
company aiound you. 
Conversing with 
acquaintances can be far 
more rewarding than you 
realize. Others may have 
instructive stories or 
valuable experience to pass 
on. Books can be a source of 
inspiration in this calm week. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-20 June) 

i t may now be essential to 
keep other people 
p guessing. Letting too much 
j out of the bag too soon can 
jeopardize your chance of 
success. Play your cards 
close to the chest. Wait for 
your plans to gather 
momentum before you 
inform others about your 
ideas. Extravagant impulses 
should be resisted. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

D on’t jump to hasty 
conclusions on the basis 
of incomplete information. 
There is little chance that 
facts reported by others are 
accurate. Conflicting 
versions of the same story 
■^‘om different sources will 
Viake you very 

discriminating in what you | 
believe. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

D on't take all that family 
or household members 
say as gospel truth. They 
may well have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick 
even though they behave 
they are telling the truth. A 
breakdown of 
communication is likely 
over property affairs or rent 
agreements. Valuable items 
can be misplaced. 


I LIBRA 


(21 Septemhtr-20 October) 

Y OU .should be reviewing 
recently made plans and 
decisions affecting financial 
affairs. Don’t be frightened 
to change your mind in light 
of altered circumstances. 

But it is a different story in 
professional matters, where 
you shi)uld stick to your 
guns. Do not be put 
off by new' ob.stacles. 



VIRGO 


(2J August 20 September) 

K eep an open mind to new 
business proposals. It 
would be wise to do some 
background research before 
coiiunitting yourself to new 
opportunities, but prospects 
seem good. Pooling 
equipment and expertise can 
mean a large increase in 
overall productivity. 


SCORPIO 


(2! Ocwber-20 November) 

N ew ventures and 

initiatives are likely to 
get off to a lively start. You 
may be offered a share 
enterprises just begun by 
friends and associates. 
Attempts to force the pace or 
hurry people up will only 
lead to delay and may make 
them stubborn. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November-20 December) 

T bo much eagerness and 
drive may have the 
opposite effect from that 
desired. This week is starred 
for taking your courage in 
both hands and making the 
first move in new romantic 
alliances. The fear of being 
rebuffed probably exists 
only in your own head. 
There will be no shortage of 
creative ideas. 

CAPRICORN 


(2i December-20 January) 

T i-avel and errand-running 
is best kept to a 
minimum. A lot of running 
about will leave you flat on 
your back. Try setting your 
sights high in business 
operations. Valuable 
transactions can be carried 
through with large business 
organizations. People are 
likely to be most 
understanding. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

I t will be easier to make a 
wrong move in romantic 
affairs. You can tread on the 
toes of loved ones without 
realizing you are doing so. 
Treat your nearest and 
dearest and their belongings 
with the respect they 
deserve. You will be in an 
energetic mood.will be 
happier to be constructively 
engaged. | 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

C hance encounters with 
influential people are 
po.ssible in social gatherings 
or in pursuing recreational 
activities. Useful advances 
can be made in business 
matters through such 
meetings. If you are | 

spending time at home, you 
will have do some domestic 
chores. 






























BUSINESS DIARY 


Missing her 

Now lha! finance 
secretary Vijay Kel- 
kar is going to Washington, 
the one person he won't have 
a chance of running into is 
vSridcvi. 

Why, you might ask. 
Because about six months 
ago. Kelkar was so fascinat¬ 
ed by Sridevi that he could¬ 
n't beai to leave her side. 




heard IN 

I iiOTw p wiMp wmpfi 

*Coiii«% irtM MM.* TmMpy Sm 

■OVBinillVni BipPillQ BHIPRBP mm% 

to'CoiMfhyiirllli 

AN INTEmATfONAL PASS€N6Eft ON THE 
STATE OF AIR-INOIA, AFTER 
AIR-CONDITIONING IN AN Al AIRCRAFT 
FAILED 




Alphonse had wanted to con¬ 
test the Lok Sabha elections 
to clean up the system but 
had been dissuaded from 
doing so by Jethmalani who 
had asked him to work for 
him. 

The duo was in and out of 
controversy, with Alphonse 
responsible for a lot of the 
trouble that Jethmalani 
found himself in when he cla¬ 
shed with the urban develop¬ 
ment secretary, Kiran 
Aggarwal. 

Now, although Jethmala¬ 
ni's other man Friday 
MahCvSh has gone to the law 
ministry, Alphonse conti¬ 
nues to hold his old job 


Srldpvl: official charmor 

ll happened at a party 
thrown by a prominent politi¬ 
cian. Kelkar was one of the 
lirst to arrive iuid the last to 
leave Throughout the eve¬ 
ning. he was hovering 
aiound the actress. 

Nin that Kelkar is to be bla¬ 
med. He IS just one more 
among a senes of govern¬ 
ment otficials to be ensnared 
by Sridevi’s charm: K P.S. 
Gill was the first 


New masters 

■ Ram (Jethmalani) 
may have gone to the 
law ministiy but his Hanu- 
inan (KJ. Alphonse) conti¬ 
nues U) stay on in the minis¬ 
try of urban development. 

It may be recalled that 
Alphonse was appointed 
Jethmalani's PS in not entire¬ 
ly propitiou.s circumstances. 


CHECK-LIST 


Who will be the next finance secretary? 

■ P.Q. Mankad: The information secretary is the 
topper of his batch and the most favoured to get the job. A 
gentle, courteous man who always returns calls, Mankad is 
the perfect bureaucrat—he stays invisible but never 
compromises. 


■ Y.V. Reddy: Deputy governor of the Reserve Bank,; 
Reddy is low-profile and brilliant. Has been victimised In 
the finance ministry. He was second In his batch of the IAS 
and is a favoured contender, though he’s providing sterling 
service where he is. 


■ N.K. Sindh: Currently in the PMO as adviser to the 
Prime Minister. Singh is not at ail low-profile and is known 
as a doer. He’s in charge of the telecommunications 
negotiations. Has wanted the finance secretaryship for a 
long time. However, he’s lower In seniority. Probably not 
getting the job. mainly because he is feared for his 
cleverness. 


■ E.A.S. Saraia: The dark horse. The current revenue 
secretary, there is a chance that he may make a lateral 
move. However, he will get the job only if there is a tie 
between Mankad and Reddy. 



KJ. AlplKHiM; liardiofit In 

under the new minister, Jag- 
rnohan. As Jagmohan is a 
tough taskmaster, fur is 
bound to Oy. Watch this 
space for moic. 


All that glitters 


■ fhe finance ministry 
and the commerce 
ministry arc locked in yet 
another battle (yawn). 

This time over the inclu¬ 
sion of gold and silver on the 
list of special import licence 
(SIL). 


There was a time when 
gold prices in India were 
much higher than the interna¬ 
tional market. This resulted 
in a great deal of smuggling. 

In fact, only one-tenth of all 
the gold used in India came 
through legal channels. 

When gold was decontrol- y 
led in the early Nineties and 
an import duly of Rs 22 per 
10 gm levied, smuggling 
virtually stopped. So reve¬ 
nue began to increase. Then 
last year, government 
• increased the import duty to 
Rs 40 per 10 gm. So the spe¬ 
culative and illegal channel 
was activated once again and 
revenue began dropping. 

Now the commerce minis¬ 
try wants to put gold on the 
SIL which commands a pre¬ 
mium and will constitute an 
export incentive. The finan¬ 
ce ministry says this will 
only encourage speculation 
and smuggling and will 
laffect revenue. How? asks 
tlie commerce ministry. 
just will, says the finance 
ministry. 

And so it goes on. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


j^vembiKA'. dfsaied -Sonia 
lienaiM^ to visit 
Kvgil.' patty 

ivotddT iuye a muijM pro* 

l)feiii)init$haM». 

liw ixdy siA tray to get 
tolCargil fiom Sriiiagat is by 
rOad. You can charter a heli* 
copter and fly, but dien you 
could become a target for a 
detenniiwd Stinger missile. 
And the road journey Ls 





grudlin^ — eiglu hours of 
nerve-numbing, bone- 
lltding driving which is also 
not particulariy safe. 

"She? She could never 
luiye daut it Can you imagi¬ 
ne Soofa Oahdhi in a rat- 
tfetti^ on these toads?* said 
a member of the Congtess 
,has been to Kargil and 
Cons^ueotiy« Sonia 
<liudblidtt to Siina- 
jpff' wh^ 'she viatted the 
.'s^diMiiidad hi hospital and 


= ipi’ Jli; 


thgi it diNShg too 
^ othsr.qaes* 
^ i#ses: surety the 
lets .of 'a>' pqiratial 
' Mlaieter of .India' 


HEARD IN THE SOUTH BLOCK 

Tho Indian Air Forco’s got Hall 
wrong in Kaigil. What wa naod in 
negotiating with Pakistan Is 
halr*to-hslr mlssllss: Priyanka 
Vadra, Omar Abdullah, Omak 
Apang, AJatshatru Singh... 


A BUREAUCRAT 












they’ve svar twin: 
forslgnol^ligri^ 


ni (t> have 

^•fiaidc the former 

Oen. Roy 
,l^hdhi|h(il^iAl'flve ahoit to 
the Upper 
According to 
ne Congress and 
are now bank- 
of the Left'Froht 
the Forward 
'theJlSP.ttc.-*‘^to sup* 
.'OffMdatttte. The 
has 
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DELHI DIARY 


Oif^cffliMncI 

■ 'miiiistw Oeo^ 
rge Pmandes is a 
sttattg<) liiiK} of 9 politician. 
Me dawsn’t seem to take any 
<»^;pisiBicO of statements 

' ,S<^ »go, fonneir 
PNniO' Minister I.K. Gujral. 
wcote a iMter to the Prime 
- Mhiteerwhidiwasobliging- 
" ly" mleased to the press, fa 



If; 


HEARD IN THE CABINET 
SECRETARIAT 

The PaMstanIs thoaght they had 
tha war taqiad up. How right thoy 
ware. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON THE INCRIMINATING 
TAPES OF CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE 
PAK ARMY CHIEF AND HIS COLLEAGUE 


BMllEtoSoiilli 

Mfoi 

mu You have to say this 
HI for die vice>pmddeint 
^ladhtr Kridun Kant. Me is 
« stkkfar for ptotooc^ 

Take fas trip to South Aftir 
ca last week. Six jottr^isis 
Were to aceompany him on 
the trip, largely ceremonial, 
for the swearing-in of Thabo 
.Mbdd. Sooth Africa’s new 
Ptesident. The total number 
of people on the trip was not 
inotefoan20. 

With just a handful of 
people aboard, it made sense 
to a small plane. But no, 
his ofQce insisted he take a 



tfas letter, he said that 
thou^ Fernandes was his 
friend, he wanted him shift- 
^ ed to some oth«r ministiy 
■ because he was *fempera- 
' mentally nnsuited” to be def¬ 
ence mini.ster. 

Anyone else would either 
have issued a counter- 
statement, or privately taken 
iiqp the matter with Oujral. 
But Fernandes did neither, 
hntead he called on Gujral, 
goitig to his house to ex^n 
s|^e^g or the other to 
filtn. He says the matter of 
hnter *was not mentioa- 
td, neifoer by me nor by 
hbn*. 

And why not? He didn’t 

■ 

' Some peopfa epjoy iiiasb-. 
■^^ .'h^dte.Fiimandfo la' 


C H E C K - L I S T 


77te Rajiv GamiHi ^sassination: the new 
probe 

M Timutory llBi M WW IhirVwmaCwm^^ 
responsibility for tti«s<eiii^laf»N wlUch M to fMW 
Gandhi’s assasritudoiL: nw Commissiott rsported 
that the LTTE and otnwfotNserMredaconspIrMy.tohaye 
Rajiv murdered. ... . 


Bllmtuniiwg p a li itelfa Supreme CdbriCOBllt^ 
the death sentencemsoinedrtM aceusedand ewmerited 
omers.Onefathea66upriliiifwwa$MOffltr)fi|»iM ‘ 
Chandra Swend In die IttabifoaHoripipt . 


■ W mtt l wIHWiWiigfalpg^ : 

iiivestigatosonMMflb^iillhecM ' 

permWedfatkiebtylllid^ColdtfallieW 







Boei^.«0cs^. 
pioidcpi' Be 

ahovo foe Ptii^'liplsl^ 
And if foe:i>Bfj[ M W# 
eni{i^ Boefagdn ii.sbifa^ 
so could he,' ’V| 

So. a Bpddg made foei|#f 
to Soidh A|ipca.fofoeaiiin*^ 
of'.foe 

who catM ebmit fob. mohrj^^ 





MAMlt«m«yliigMe 

poel Mo n 

Changed tlniM 

■ Qiief election com¬ 
missioner Dr M.S. 
Gill is enjoying his exalted 
station in life. It must be nice 
to have a captive audience of 
impCHiant p^ie in goveia- 
ment hanging on to every 
word you say. But this 
wasn’t ^ways .so. And not so 
long ago either. 

t^en he was chemicals 
secret^, he was invited to 
the residence of an important 
industriafist. So wme some 
other politicians. 

It was an intimate^ 
and drinks were being fand,. 
Gne-td foe poUdciaits itraa 
.hfafong w emp^ ghps. Ybie 
ipfoMrifairi ttfof 

<empty).* So, wG^'dMfoe'n; 
am and dbe(heat.to.fod-^li«;; 


‘i jfj JiL* 1 aJ 
































lUE ^ 

TROPI COOL V 

I i«.n;sFR i<.)n 


What say we grab 
a Tropicool each 
at the Raymond store? 

With trousers starting at Rs.650, 

the Tropicool collection's real easy. 


pankAvenue 

A , 1/ X \ til ii n ;i 


REAL FORMAL. REAL EASY. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL fWMOND RETAIL SHOPS AND LEADING GARMENT STORES VISIT US AT www.raymc>ndindia.com 
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Mountains wanting to 
Forests waiting to be ca^^sse^^^ 
Waves jumping to^ouch your 
An ageing aunt longing to hol^ 
A childhood friend distanced- 



IT A L<»T TO U A VIPL 

Model featured Equator Available m 4 sizes and 3 colours Prices ranging from Rs 1545 to Rs 2695 
Marketed by Blow Plast Ltd fl)Registered Trademark of VIP Industries Ltd Visit us at www vipbags com 













